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BEOTLETS  MISCELLANY. 


A  GLANCE  AT  "THE  SITUATION." 

Is  «  The  Situatioh  **  so  very  bad? 

There  are  two  ways  of  answering  the  Question :  the  one,  by  conipar- 
iD^it  ifitb  what  it  was  a  year  ago ;  the  other,  by  direct  examination* 

Besides  the  daim  which  erery  New  Year  asserts,  we  are  obviously 
compeDed  to  &n  back  a  whole  twelyemonth  in  instituting^  any  com- 
parison, by  the  well-remembered  fact  that  in  Januaiy  last  Uie  destinies 
of  the  coontiy  were  under  the  control  of  a  Whig  Cabinet.  If,  after  the 
iDtrodnction  of  Lord  Palmerston's  **  Conspiracy  Bill,^  one  can  suppose 
sodi  a  conation  of  ihings  as  The  Situation  Uniutered,  it  could  only  have 
remained  so  at  the  eipense  of  the  national  honour,  already  compromised 
by  the  Whigs  on  the  Neapolitan  Question,  but  then  wholly  committed  by 
thdr  base  suhaervieDce  to  Coimt  Walewski's  dictation.  Fortunately  ^'  the 
unassailable  majority'*  of  Lord  Palmerston  turned  out  a  sham :  the  wind- 
bag collapsed  on  the  very  first  pressure,  and  to  men  who  understood  the 
dignity  no  less  than  the  real  interests  of  the  country  was  left  the  task  of 
repairmg  the  lamentable  errors  of  their  predecessors.  Nobody,  tTierefbre, 
save  those  who  lost  office,  its  concomitant  sweets  and  contingent  advan- 
tages, can  adduce  Ae  state  of  affiairs  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in 
1858  as  a  *'  Situatioa'*  to  be  admired;  anything,  indeed,  must  be  better 
than  that!  On  the  other  hand,  every  question  of  difficulty  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  Whigs  has  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  the  present 
eovemment.  The  firm  yet  oondliatory  attitude  of  Lord  Derby  imme- 
diately restored  its  true  character  to  the  relations  which  should  subsist 
between  England  and  France;  while  the  prompt  vigour  of  Lord  Malmes- 
bary  at  onoe  obtained  from  the  King  of  mples  those  concessions  which 
Lord  Clarendoa  was  either  too  timid  or  too  subservient  to  demand.  The 
Whigs,  it  seems,  arrogate  to  themselves  exclusive  credit  for  the  employ- 
meot  abroad  of  efficient  public  servants,  and  point  especially  to  the 
policy  of  Lords  Elgin  and  Canning  respectively  as  the  results  of  their 
political  foresight.  We  will  not  attempt  to  deny  the  merits  of  either  of 
those  noble  loras,  but  if,  in  China,  Lord  Elgin  was  a  success,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  Sir  John  Bowring,  whose  errors  made  Lord  Elgin  a 
necessity?  In  Iii^a,  too^  setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  Delegate 
who  has  done  his  work  so  well,  how,  we  may  ask,  would  that  delegate 
have  been  supported  in  the  arduous  task  of  restoring  confidence  in  the 
British  government  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  if  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Vernon  Smitb  had  continued  at  the  head  of  Indian  affairs?     On  the 
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converse  of  the  question  we  need  not  dwell :  Lord  Stanley's  Proclama- 
tioDy  which  has  already  wrought  such  manrellous  results,  is  of  itself  a 
sufficient  reply.  The  management  of  our  colouiai  possessions,  under 
Whig  supennteudencey  was  always  remarkable  for  the  undisguised  hos- 
tility which  it  eroked.  How  completely  that  feeling  has  subsided  since 
the  accession  to  office  of  a  ConservatiTe  ministry  is  everywhere  apparent* 
We  now  see  a  generous  confidence  on  one  side  met  by  the  most  cordial 
acknowledgments  on  the  other,  and  the  mutual  ties  lletween  the  parent 
state  and  her  numerous  offi^prinr  strengthened  in  every  direction.  la 
the  conduct  of  domestic  affairs  the  same  uniformity  of  progress  has  been 
developed.  To  use  the  words  of  a  writer  (whose  very  clever  brochure  is 
now  lying  before  us),*  in  relation  to  the  performances  of  the  present 
ministry,  "  It  has  already  won  for  itself  a  reputation.  It  has  traversed 
a  busy,  energetic  laborious  session  without  a  single  reverse,  with  scarcely 
one  solitary  blunder.  It  has  added  various  and  important  reforms  to  the 
statute-book.  It  has  reorganised,  and  by  reoreanising  consolidated  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  Indian  government.  It  has  in  a  totally  opposite 
direction  driven  home  the  wedge  for  the  subversion  of  another  monstrous 
anomaly  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  our  vast  and  scattered  posses- 
sions. For  by  resolutely  summoning  a  new  colony  into  existence,  in  the 
instance  of  Britbh  Columbia,  it  has  secured  to  the  empire  a  guarantee 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  monopoly,  and  for 
the  opening  up  to  Anglo-Saxon  energies  of  our  gigantic  but  hitherto 
neglected  North  American  dominions." 

But  we  are  told  that  the  experimentum  crucis  has  yet  to  be  made; 
the  test  by  which  Lord  Derby's  cabinet  is  to  stand  or  fall  remains  to  be 
essayed ;  the  new  Reform  Bill  is  the  implement  by  which  the  overthrow 
of  the  Conservative  ministry  is  to  be  accomplished.  Let  this  be  so,  but 
tell  urn  a  little  more.  Say  from  what  quarter  this  pregnant  mischief 
threatens !  We  scarcely  apprehend  it  from  Lord  John,  who,  if  he  have  a 
project,  not  addled  by  too  long  hatching,  has  no  party.  Certainly  not 
m>m  Lord  Palmerston,  who  avowedly  never  had  a  project,  and  whom 
even  Mr.  Lowe  admits  to  be  without  supporters.  Have  committee-room 
No.  II  a  measure  in  preparation?  But  they  have  neither  head  nor  tail, 
can  do  nothing  of  Uiemselves,  and  assuredly  won't  do  anything  for  the 
men  whom  their  disaffection  drove  out  of  office.  Is  it  to  be  the  house- 
hold suffrage  scheme  of  Mr.  Bright — or  Blight— or  whatever  the 
truculent  demagogue  likes  best  to  be  called  ?  Or  is  the  danger  to  arise 
firom  within — from  the  incompleteness  of  the  measure  which  the  cabinet 
itself  has  undertaken  to  bring  before  Parliament  ?  In  this  last  question, 
without  doubt,  lies  the  hope  of  tiie  Whig  party,  as  represented,  for  the 
nonce,  by  the  late  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotiand,  who  tried  to  mystify  his 
constituents  at  Leith  the  other  day,  by  telling  them  that  if  Lord  Pal- 
merston had  *'  had  iime^*  he  would  have  brought  in  no  end  to  a  Seform 
Bill !  But,  since  parliamentary  reform  must  needs  be,  we  see  no  reason 
why  a  bill  as  satisfactory  to  the  country  as  anything  that  Mr.  Bright  or 
the  Whigs  can  produce  should  not  proceed  from  the  men  who  are 
avowedly  the  most  capable  ministry  that  modem  combinations  have  wit- 
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nened.  We  bdierey  moreoyery  that  they  will  do  so,  aod  for  that  leatoo 
alone  we  have  no  fear  for  **  The  Situation." 

Without  haTing  derdoped  any  very  extraordinanr  featares,  the  Literaxy 
u  atuation'*  daring  the  past  year  has  heen  satisfoctory,  and  its  present 
aspect  is  enoooragiDg.  The  hook  of  roost  roark  in  1868  was,  unqaes- 
tionablj^  Mr.  Cariyle's  **  Friedrich  the  Second,"  an  instaknent  <mly — and 
in  that  respect  a  ^aj^intment — hut,  so  for  as  it  went,  a  most  complete 
and  noticeable  work,  foil  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  writer,  hut  pregnant 
with  rtre  information  ;  at  once  a  strikiog  biography  and  a  remarkable 
contribution  to  history.  These  characteristics  manifested  themselTes 
also  in  Mr.  Fonter^s  "  Essays,"  reproduced  with  large  additions  from 
ihe  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Reviews;  and  to  the  same  category, 
as  ''M^moires  pour  servir,"  belonged  Mr.  Sandford*s  **  Studies  of 
^  Great  Rebellion,"  and  Mr.  Massey's  ''History  of  England,"  with 
its  shrewd  obserrations  on  men,  and  its  picturesque  descriptions  of  man- 
ners. Mr.  Merivale*8  yaluable  ''  History  of  the  Romans,"  Mr.  Froude's 
continuation  of  Aw  ''  England,"  and  Mr.  Buckle's  ''  History  of  Cirilisa- 
tion,"  are  works  whose  place  is  now  well  assured.  An  enduring  value 
equal  to  that  of  its  predecessors  attaches  also  to  the  continuation  of  the 
**  Sopplementary  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellinfi^ton,"  paralleled  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  by  the  commencement  of  a  Napoleon  series. 
Books  of  travely  seldom  wantme  to  our  literature,  have  been  abundant- 
some  of  them  of  first-rate  quality.  In  this  class  we  may  rank  the  con- 
cluding volumes  of  Dr.  Barth's  **  Africa,"  so  reliable  in  all  its  details ; 
Captain  Yule's  "  Ava,"  replete  with  the  most  curious  descriptions ;  the 
Bev.  Mr.  King's  **  Italian  Valleys  of  the  Alps,"  teeming  with  interest 
in  ev^  page ;  Professor  Piazxi  Smyth's  "  TenerifTe,"  as  picturesque  as 
scientific ;  Signer  Gallenga's  **  Country  Life  in  Piedmont,"  a  woric  full 
of  fresh  and  vivid  pictures ;  Mr.  Clarke's  "  Peloponnesus,"  the  vigorous 
truth  of  which  somewhat  rudely  disturbs  many  a  cherished  illusion ;  and 
Colonel  Walmesley's  *'  Algeria,"  which  pleasantly  occupies  a  place  and" 
way  between  travel  and  narrative. 

Amongst  the  biographical  works  of  the  year.  Dr.  Wiseman's  ^'  Recol- 
lections of  the  Four  last  Popes"  are  chiefly  commended  to  notice  by 
Signer  Gavazsi's  sharp  and  witty  refutation,  under  a  similar  title,  of  every 
opnion,  and  almost  every  statement  in  them.  Of  the  same  degree  of 
merit  as  an  antidote — applying,  however,  to  history  rather  than  Ino- 
graphy — is  Louis  Blanc's  clear  and  crushing  reply  to  the  glaring  inaceu- 
rades  and  feeble  twaddle  of  Lord  Normanby's  *<  Historical  Revelations." 
Mr.  Hogg's  "Life  of  Shelley,"  not  yet  finished,  is  a  work  of  such 
elaborato  and  unnecessary  detail  that  we  feel  no  desire  to  witness  its 
campletion ;  while  of  Mr.  Trelawny's  vainglorious  <'  Recollections  of  the 
Ltft  Days  of  Byron  and  Shelley"  we  refrain  from  expressing  the  opinion 
prompted  by  a  just  indignation.  The  "  Life  of  Pope,"  by  Mr.  Carruthers, 
has,  we  trust,  at  last  settled  a  question  long  disturbative  to  one  eminent 
editorial  mind :  the  fact  whether  the  poet's  great  aunt  or  stepmother  (we 
^get  which)  had  a  certain  seat  in  a  certain  pew  in  Twickenham  Church. 
The  <*  Ufe  of  Watt,"  by  Mr.  Muirhead,  might  have  been  a  work  of  general 
interest,  hot  the  bitter  personalities  with  which  the  editor  has  stained  his 
pagei  make  one  deeply  regret  that  the  task  of  writmg  the  philosopher's 
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memmrs  should  have  fkUen  to  the  lot  of  oae  utterir  disqualified  from  im-> 
dertaking  it  by  a  temper  so  infirm  and  a  miod  so  deeplr  prejudiced. 

The  best  works  of  fiction  daring  the  past  year  are  to  oe  found  amongst 
the  serial  pubfieatbns.  Sir  E.  B.  Ljttoo*  in  eom^tang  '^  What  will 
he  do  with  it  ?"  has  produced  his  masterpiece ;  Mr.  Shirley  Brooka 
has  exceeded  all  his  former  ^Ebrts  in  *<The  Goidian  Knot;*^  and 
the  Dffogress  which  Mr.  Thackeray  has  made  with  his  '^  Viiginiaas  ** 
justifies  us  in  arriying  at  a  similar  conclusion.  We  can  say  nothing,  of 
course,  of  Mr.  Dudley  Costello's  ''  Faint  Heart  Never  Won  Fair  Lady.** 
Mr.  Thombury's  *^  Every  Man  his  own  Trumoeter^  will  not  go  down 
the  stream  without  being  happily  associated  wita  the  picturesque  period 
of  whadi  it  treats;  and  the  fact  alone  that  a  great  soldier  couki  write  a 
stimng  novel  will  send  many  a  reader  to  the  "  William  the  Conqueror" 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Ni^ier.  A  charming  tale,  '*  Maud  Bingley,'* 
must  not  pass  unnoticed.  Neither  must  we  omit  to  mention  a  clever 
story  for  boys  hy  Mr.  William  Dalton,  «  The  War  Tiger."  At  the  mis- 
cellaneous contributk)ns  to  literature  our  glance  must,  of  necessity,  be 
rapid;  but  it  takes  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  ^  Sti]^ies  on  Homer  and  the 
Homeric  Ages,"  a  work  full  of  thought  and  scholarship ;  Mr.  Ruskin's 
^^  Cambridge  School  of  Art,"  disputatious  and  paradoxical,  but  over^ 
flowing  with  eloquent  expression;  Mr.  Morley's  ^Bartholomew  Fair,'* 
learned,  accurate,  humorous,  and  in  the  highest  degree  entertaining; 
and  Mr.  Fitiball's  very  amusing  reeoilectioos  of  his  dramatic  career.  1^ 
Indian  Crisis  furnished,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  large  quota  to  the 
current  fiterature  of  the  year,  which  will  be  sufficiently  recalled  to  memory 
when  we  mention  Uie  names  of  Grubbins,  Rees,  Anderson,  Folehampton, 
Rotton,  Birch,  Bourchier,  and  Edwards.  In  poetry  one  name  stands 
foremost — that  of  Miss  Adelaide  Fh>etor;  Mr.  Bailey's  satire,  *^The 
Age,"  was  an  acknowledged  failure,  and  we  fear  we  can  say  little  else  of 
*'  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  by  the  facile  princeps  o(  hexameters. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  I^holas  Michell's  polished  poem,  "  Pleasure," 
has  achieved  a  merited  success.  Periodical  fiterature  may  count  amongst 
the  gains  of  18d8  the  new  life  which  has  been  infosea  into  the  pages 
of  the  Literary  Gazette  since  it  passed  under  the  control  of  its  present 
accomplished  editor :  sound  criticism,  honest  opinions,  and  Imlliant  writmg, 
are  the  characteristics  by  which  tiiat  publication  is  now  distinguished. 

With  respect  to  the  Dramatic  ^  situation^"  we  should  be  deeply  un« 
g^tefnl  to  Mr.  Charles  Kean  if  we  did  not  oSer  him  our  most  unfeigned 
thanks  for  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  he  has  made  to  render  the 
period  of  his  managemkent  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  an  epoch  in  the  Art 
which  he  loves  so  well  and  has  illustrated  by  so  much  genius.  That  the 
season  before  us  should  be  his  last  affords  mattar  for  deep  regret,  but  to 
him,  at  least,  there  will  be  the  consolation  of  its  being  remembered  as 
the  most  brilliant  in  the  annals  of  the  stage. 
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1S^  (Stmhut  of  t]^  ^]ft{rtB. 

feom  an  old  bsetok  lay  of  the  foubtsehth  cxhtvxt. 
Bt  William  Harbisok  Aihswobth. 


Here  begiu  ^  Batik  of  Thirty  Enfflishmem  againgi  Thirty 
Bretansy  toUcA  took  place  in  Brittany  in  the  Year  of  Grace  One 
T%ouMand  Three  Hundred  and  Fijty,  on  Satwrdayy  the  Vigil  of 
Sunday  Letare  Jerosalem.* 

iFStte  5<  ^X%t 

I. 
Seigkeubs,  loiights,  baronsy  bannerets,  and  bachelors,  I  praj, 
Bishops  and  abbots,  holy  clerks,  heralds  and  minstrels  gaj, 
Ye  valiant  men  of  all  degrees,  give  ear  unto  my  lay. 
Attend,  I  say,  and  ve  shall  hear  how  Thir^  ^gbshmen, 
As  lions  brave,  did  battle  give  to  Bretons  three  times  teiL 
And  sith  the  storv  of  this  nght  I  shall  tell  faithfully, 
A  hundred  years  nereafler  it  shall  remembered  be. 
And  warriors  hoar  recount  it  then  to  children  on  the  knee. 

II. 

In  stories  where  good  precept  with  ensample  ye  unite. 
All  men  of  worth  and  wisdom  take  exceeoin^  great  delight ; 
Only  envious  knaves  and  fidtours  treat  such  ditties  with  despite. 
Wherefore,  without  further  prelude,  I  will  now  the  tale  recito 
Of  the  Combat  of  the  Thirty — that  most  memorable  fight  I 
Beseeching  Christ,  our  blessed  Lord,  in  whom  we  place  our  trust, 
Kty  to  have  on  those  who  fought,  sith  most  of  them  are  dust.t 

in. 
Befi>re  the  Gsstle  of  Aurai  stout  Daggeiworth|  had  been  shdn^ 
Worsted  in  a  rude  encounter  with  ue  Baroni  of  fteta^ne; 
But  his  death,  as  ye  shall  hear  anc«,  proved  a  loss  and  not  a  gain. 

•  March  87. 135L    (Newfityk.) 

t  Some  of  the  Kni^ts  engaged  in  the  Combat  of  Timtj  were  sEre  when  the 
aatiun*  of  the  Laj  wrote  bis  J^lation.  Froissart  mentions  that  lie  saw  at  tlie 
taUe  of  Ghazles  V.  scTend  of  these  warriors^  whose  gashed  countenances  pro- 
dabned  that,  **  la  besogne  fnt  bien  combattue," — amongst  otben  Yyes  CharraeL 
t  "Sir  Thomas  Dagjgeworth"  (styled  Dagome  in  the  Lay)  "was  appointed 
Commander  in  Brittany,  by  writ  of  priyy  seal,  dated  Eending,  January  10, 
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For  while  lie  ruled  within  Aurai  no  tiller  of  the  soil, 

Nor  any  peaceful  citizen  the  English  mote  despoil. 

But  when  he  fell,  Pembroke*  arose,  a  chief  with  iron  hand, 

Who  Daggeworth's  treaty  broke  straightway,  and  ravaged  all  the 

land. 
"Now,  by  Saint  Thomas  1**  Pembroke  swore,  "arenged  shall 

Daggeworth  be ! 
Such  ingrate  knaves  as  these  to  spare  were  sinful  clemencj.^ 
And  well  he  kept  his  ruthless  tow,  for  when  he  took  Ploermel, 
Small  mercy  did  he  show  to  those  within  his  power  who  fell. 
Sore  wasted  he  the  country  round,  until  that  nappy  day 
When  Beaumanoir,  the  Baron  good,  to  Ploermel  took  his  way; 
From  Josselin  Castle  did  he  come  to  aid  the  hapless  folk 
Who  groaned,  unpitied,  tmrelieved,  'neath  Pemoroke's  cruel  yoke. 
As  Beaumanoir  and  his  esquires  the  English  camp  drew  nigh, 
Full  many  a  captive  they  beheld  lamentmg  dolefully. 
For  some  they  saw  chamed  hand  and  foot — some  by  tiie  thumbs 

were  tied, — 
Together  link'd  by  twos  and  tiirees — torment  on  every  side. 

IT. 

When  Beaumanoir  and  his  esquires  in  Pembroke's  presence  stood, 
Thus  haughtily  the  mail-clad  throng  bespoke  tiie  Baron  good. 
"  Ye  knignts  of  England,  valiant  sirs,  I  pray  ye^  list  to  me, 
The  helpless  captive  to  maltreat  is  shame  to  chivalry. 
And  if  the  peaceful  husbandman  ye  torture  and  ye  kill, 
Whom  shall  ye  find  your  vines  to  dress — ^who  will  your  granaries 

Trust  me,  brave  sirs^  ye  do  great  wrong,  and  there  an  end  must  be, 
As  ye  do  hope  for  grace  yourselves,  of  this  severity.'* 

**  Baron  de  Beaumanoir^"  quoth  Pembroke,  "  hold  your  peace, 
For  till  our  conquest  be  assured,  these  things  shall  never  cease. 
Question  thereon  there  must  be  none.    Now.  mark  well  what  I  say. 
A  noble  duchy  in  Bretaigne  Montfort  shall  have  alway — 

1847."-— F^sdb-a.  Dasgeworth  commanded  the  Castle  of  Aural  for  the  Countess 
of  Montfort.  His  defeat  and  death  are  thus  described  by  IVoissart.  "In  the 
beginning  of  August  in  the  year  1350,  Raoul  de  Cahours  and  many  other  knights 
and  squires,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  men-at^ums,  or  thereabouts,  com- 
bated with  the  commander  for  the  King  of  !l^land  in  Brittany,  called  Sir 
Thomas  Daggeworth,  before  the  Castle  ol  Aural  Sir  Thomas  and  all  his  men 
were  slain,  to  the  amount  of  about  one  hundred  men-at-arms." 

*  Sir  Bobert  Pembroke.  The  author  of  the  Lay  calls  him  Bomebourc,  and 
the  French  chroniclers  write  the  name  '.indifferenU^  Bembro  and  Brandebourg. 
Ormerod,  in  his  Memoir  of  Sir  Hugh  Calverley,  referring  to  the  Combat  of  the 
Thirty,  states  that  "the  English  commander  at  Ploem^  is  supposed  to  haye 
been  Sir  Bichard  Greenacre,  of  Merlay." 
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From  PontoTson  tolTaiites— from  Nantes  to  Saint  Mah& 
Iliis  shall  he  have.    But  of  all  France  crown'd  king  shall  Ed- 
ward be, 
And  80  on  erery  side  extend  our  English  masteiji 
Maugre  the  boastful  French,  and  their  allies,  perdy !" 

Made  answer  then  the  Baron  ^ood,  and  stoutly  thus  did  say— 
^  Songez  un  autre  songe,  messire,  cestui  est  mal  songd. 
Not  half  a  foot,  Sir  Robert,  shall  you  advance  that  way. 
A  truce  to  idle  taunts ! — ^fanfaronades  are  naught, — 
And  those  who  loudest  prate  do  least,  as  I've  been  taught. 
Twere  best,  methinks,  adjust  our  difference  in  this  way 
]^  mortal  combat  in  the  field  on  some  appointed  day. 
Thirty  'gainst  Thirty,  an  vou  list,  together  we  will  fight, 
Armed  at  all  points,  and  on  our  st^ds, — and  Heaven  defend  the 
rigbtl" 

"  Now,  by  my  soul  1"  cried  Pembroke,  "  I  heartily  acree 
Unto  your  terms,  and  as  vou  fix  the  combat,  it  shall  be ; — 
Thirty  'gainst  Thirt)r  of  tne  best  of  either  company, — 
And  for  the  day — all  days  alike  for  fightmg  are  to  me !" 

Whereat  he  turned  him  to  his  Knights,  laughing  disdainfully. 

Then  was  the  battle  'twixt  them  sworn,  each  plighting  solemnly 
His  knightly  word  to  use  thereat  no  base  superchery. 
With  one  consent  a  day  they  named — it  was  the  day  before 
IkBtare*  Sunday — when  good  men  with  gifts  the  altars  store. 
The  Vigil  of  Lcstare  'twas, — and  would  ye  know  the  year? — 
Fifty  to  Thirteen  Hundred  add,  and  ye  shall  have  it  clear* 
Now  to  the  King  of  Glory  let  us  offer  earnest  prayer, 
That  those  who  fight  for  truth  and  right.  He  nave  within  His 
care! 

T. 

With  lightened  heart  to  Josselin  did  Beaumanoir  return. 
Eager  he  was  that  all  his  knights  the  enterprise  should  learn ; 
And  as  the  throng  he  thus  bespoke,  like  fire  their  breasts  did  bum : 

'^  Seigneurs  and  valiant  knights,  this  day  have  I  deGed 
Pembroke  to  meet  me  in  the  field — ^Thirty  on  either  side — 
And  for  companions  in  the  fray  we  both  may  freely  choose 
Such  as  the  lance  and  battle-axe,  and  dagger  best  can  use. 

*  Mid-Lent  Sondaj,  anoientlj  called  Latare  JenMdm,  becaose  on  that  day 
the  introit  of  the  Mass  b^^  with  those  words.  "  In  the  former  days  of  super- 
stition,"  sajB  Brande,  "while  that  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  was  the  establisned 
rdigion,  it  was  the  costom  for  people  to  visit  their  Mother  Church  on  Mid-Lent 
Simdaj,  and  to  make  their  offerings  at  the  high  altar." 
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Hence  Thirty  of  the  most  expert  amouffst  ye,  sirs^  I  lack. 
Proud  Pembroke  and  his  chosai  men  like  bears  and  wolves  to  hack. 
Trust  me  the  fame  of  this  emprise  shall  travel  throughout  France, 
From  Bourgoigne  to  the  Switaer^s  land,  &om  Milan  to  Plaisance. 
How  say  ye,  knighta  and  barons  bold  ? — ^will  ye  not  have  it  so  ?" 

With  one  accord  they  made  reply — ^  Thirty  with  you  shall  go. 
And  when  we  meet  them  in  the  field  these  Englismnen  shall  feel 
What  weighty  blows,  and  well  applied,  a  Breton  arm  can  deaL 
Then  choose  the  best  amongst  us,  sir — ^Heaven  grant  good  choice 
you  make !" 

"Gh»mercy  !'*  cried  De  Beaumanoir,  ^'Tinteniac*  first  I  take, 
Next  Guy  de  Rochefort,  Saint-Tvon,  and  good  Yves  Charruel. 
Caron  de  Bosdegas  be  mine,  with  Robin  Haguenel. 
Jean  Rousselot,  Geofiiroy  Du  Bois,  and  valorous  Arrel, 
My  life  upon  it  each  of  ye  'gainst  Pembroke  will  fight  well. 

^^  Thus  far  my  knights  I've  ta'en.    Esquires  I  next  must  choose—* 

Gruillaume  de  Montauban,  I  wot,  my  quest  will  not  refuse  ? 

Alain  de  Tinteniac  I  claim,  Alain  de  Keranrais, 

Olivier,  uncle  to  the  last,  and  you,  De  Fontenay  ? 

Tristan  de  Pestivien,  and  Louis  Goyon  brave, 

WiA  Hugues  Capus-le-Sage,  sans  question,  I  must  have. 

Young  Geoffiroy  de  la  Roche  full  soon  shall  knighted  be, 

Whose  valiant  sire  to  fight  the  Turkf  hath  sailed  across  the  sea. 

Poulard,  Beaucorps,  Pontblanc,  ye  twain  De  Trisquidys, 

Du  Pare,  Mellon,  and  De  la  Marche, — ye  all  must  come  with  me* 

Jean  de  Serent  I  call  on  you,  and  Guillaume  de  la  Lande ; 

And  with  Pachard  and  Monte^dlle  I  shdl  complete  my  band." 

Now  all,  whom  Beaumanoir  did  choose,   returned  him  thanks 

straightway ; 
And  for  success  upon  their  arms  right  fervently  did  pray. 
Heaven  guard  them  well  I — and  to  their  foes  the  disadvantage  send, 
That  fckr  Bretaigne  the  ccnning  fight  triumphantly  may  end  I 


VI. 

Now  turn  we  to  the  other  side,  and  let  us  see  what  way 
Haughty  Sir  Robert  Pembroke  chose  his  comrades  {o£  the  fray. 

*  Two  ehampions  of  this  name  ftm^t  on  Beaomanoir^  side— the  Sire  de 
l%rteiiiac  and  Alain.  Tbe  Lord  of  Tintmiao  obtained  the  prize  of  yaLour  on  the 
pait  of  the  Bretons. 

f  Bndes  de  la  Eoche,  father  of  the  warrior  mentioned  in  Uie  ballad,  fought 
at  the  Siege  of  Constantinople,  and  in  Greece. 
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.  Sir  BobtTt  Enolkfli^  ke  fim  did  take— next  Sir  Hugh  Gtlverley^t 
With  Richaard  de  la  Lande — ^three  better  mi^l  not  be. 
Herv^  de  Lexoakn  came  next,  Walton  and  B^Hfbrt 
The  last-named  giant  knight  an  iron  mallet  bore^ 
Its  weight  was  five  and  twenty  pounds — ^yea^  twenty-five  and  more ! 

His  list  of  knights  comfJete,  proud  Pembroke  next  essayed 
Esquires  the  hardiest  to  find,  and  thus  his  choice  he  made. 
Jolm  Plesington  he  fixed  upon,  Repefort^  Le  Mar^chal, 
H^rouart  and  Boutet  d' Aspremont,  the  stoutest  of  them  all. 
Richard  and  Hugues,  Le  Gaillard  named,  Jennequin  de  Beton- 

cnampy 
All  these  he  took,  and  lastly  chose  Hucheton  de  Clamaban. 
De  Clamaban  a  fidchion  had  as  sharp  as  any  dart, 
Wherewith  he  fought  as  legends  tell  of  royal  Agapart, 
Each  blow  lopped  off  a  head  or  limb,  or  pierced  right  to  the  heart. 

For  men-at-arms  of  valour  proved,  Pembroke  need  not  search  far, 
Within  the  Eu^lish  camp,  1  trow,  a  hundred  such  there  are ; 
But  he  who  holds  the  foremost  place  is  resolute  Groquart^ 

*  "^^  Bobert  KnoEes  was  but  of  Bean  parentage  in  the  coontr  of  Chester, 
bat  bj  Mb  tiIoot  adfanced  from  a  common  soldier  in  the  Frencn  wars  xmd&c 
Edward  JIL  to  a  great  commander.  Being  sent  general  of  an  anny  into  France, 
in  £^ke  of  tl»ir  power,  he  drore  the  people  b^ore  him  like  sheep,  destroying 
towns,  castles,  and  cities,  in  snch  manner  and  number,  that  loiu^  after,  in 
memorj  of  this  act,  the  sharp  points  and  gable  ends  of  orrerthrofwn  Souses  and 
minsters  were  ealkd  Knolles's  Mitres,  liter  which,  to  make  himself  as  weU- 
bdoyed  of  his  ooantnr,  he  boflt  a  goodly  fair  bridge  at  Boohester,  orer  the 
Medway,  wifii  a  dumel  and  chaontiy  at  the  east  end  thereof.  He  built  much  at 
the  Oiejfilais,  Loooon,  and  a  hospital  at  Rome  for  Endish  trareUers  and  pil- 
nims.  He  deceased  at  his  manor  of  8(»ne  Thorpe,  in  Norfolk— was  buried  by 
the  Lady  Constance  his  wife,  in  the  Church  of  Greyfinars,  London,  18th  Auffust, 
I4ffl.''—Weetfer^i  Funeral  Mommenii,  Sir  Eobert  was  created  a  Knight  of  the 
Qarter  by  Bichard  IL 

t  This  distinguished  knight  ("  Cavmlay  le  vaUlant,  le  hardy  jouvencel,'*  as 
he  is  styled  in  the  Lay)  was  tke  eldest  son  of  David  Calverley  (or  Calve- 
ley),  of  Lea,  in  Cheshire.  He  first  appeared  as  one  of  the  combatants  in  the 
noted  conflict  described  in  the  Lay ;  next  at  the  Battle  of  Aurai,  1364 ;  then  as 
a  captain  of  Tree  Companies  in  the  service  of  Henry  of  Trastamare ;  and  after 
other  eifloits  too  numerous  to  particularise,  he  ended  his  brilliant  and  adven- 
turons  career  by  founding  a  college  at  Bunbury,  in  lus  native  county.  "His 
body  was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  his  college,  where  his  armed  effi^  r^oses 
on  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  altar-tombs  twit  his  county  can  boast. ' — Orme- 
rod* 9  Cheshire.  It  has  been  asserted,  but  not  proved,  that  Sir  Hugh  Calverley 
married  a  queen  of  Arragon. ' 

X  Proissart  relates  that  Croquart  "had  the  reputation  of  beingthe  most  ex- 
pert man-at-arms  of  the  country,  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  Thirty  that  en- 
gaged a«;ainst  a  similar  number,  and  was  the  most  active  combatant  on  the  side 
of  the  :£i^h.  King  John  of  France  made  him  the  offer  of  knighting  hipa,  and 
marrying  him  very  richly,  if  he  would  quit  the  English  party,  and  promised  to 
give  nim  two  thousand  Iivres  a  year ;  but  Croquart  would  never  Usten  to  it.    It 
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Next  Graulder  Lallemant  stands  forth ;  and  Ouil]emin4e-Graillard ; 
Then  Dagffeworth,  nephew  to  the  chief,  agile  as  is  a  pard  ;* 
Helco^  and  Isannay  come  next,  and  Jenneauin  Taillard| 
Dardaine,  Adfes,  Troussel,-}-  and  Rango-le-Couart, 
De  Gannelon  and  Helichon,  Yitart  and  M^lipart. 

Such  were  the  Thirty  Combatants  on  Pembroke's  side  enrolled ; 
'Midst  them  were  twenty  Englishmen,  as  Libyan  lions  bold, 
Brabanters  four,  and  Germans  six ; — and  thus  the  list  is  told. 
Furnished  they  were  with  habergeons,  bacinets,  and  greaves,  I 

ween. 
And  armed  with  falchion,  lance  and  sword,  war-axe  and  dagger 

keen. 
To  list  their  braggart  talk  would  move  the  moodiest  man  to  mirth. 
Thirty  to  match  tnem,  it  would  seem,  could  not  be  found  on  earth. 
By  Christ,  they  sware,  that  Beaumanoir  and  his  companions  brave 
To  death  were  doomed,  and  all  Bretaigne  to  Dinan  they  would 

have ! 
But  Beaumanoir  he  boasted  not,  but  reverently  prayed 
The  mighty  Ruler  of  Events  a  rightful  cause  to  aid ! 

chanced  one  day;  as  he  was  riding  a  young  horse,  which  he  had  just  purchased 
for  three  hundred  crowns,  and  was  putting  him  to  his  full  speed,  that  the  horse 
ran  away  with  him,  and  in  leaping  a  ditch,  stumbled  into  it,  and  broke  his  mas- 
ter's neck.  Such  was  the  ena  of  Croquart."  In  the  Combat  of  the  Thirty, 
Croquart  obtained  the  prize  of  valour  on  the  English  side. 

*  This  young  champion  subsequently  won  ms  spas,  and  as  Sir  Nicholas 
Dafi^geworth,  fought  during  the  Siege  of  Bennes,  in  1357,  in  single  combat 
witn  the  redoubted  Bertrand  du  Guesclin.  "  The  terms  of  the  combat,"  ac- 
cording to  Froissart,  "were  to  be  three  •courses  with  spears,  three  strokes 
with  battle-axes,  and  three  stabs  with  daggers.  The  two  knights  behaved  most 
valiantly,  and  parted  without  hurting  each  other.  They  were  seen  with  pleasure 
by  both  armies." 

t  Called  John  Eussel,  in  the  Histoire  de  Bretagne. 
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BY  DUDLIT  COBTXLLa 

L 
HOW  ▲  PBIOHTFUL  APPABITION  WAS  BEBN  BT  ONB  THOMAS  MOWUBS. 

**  A  Specter,  or  ApparitioD,"  says  Pierre  de  Loyer,  in  his  '<  Treatise 
c^Specters,'' "  is  an  Imagination  of  a  Substance  without  a  Bodie,  the  which 
presenteth  itself  sensibly  unto  men,  against  the  order  and  course  of  Nature, 
and  maketh  them  afriud.'' 

Hiomas  Mowles,  who  **  flourished"  so  recently  as  last  November,  and 
who,  I  trust,  still  "flourishes'* — whatever  that  verb  implies — was  not 
wbat  is  termed  **  a  bookman" — that  is  to  say,  to  the  extent  of  reading  De 
Loyer  and  odier  such  recondite  authors — though  he  was  well  enough 
TOTed  in  book-keeping,  both  by  single  and  double  entry ;  but  whatever 
he  may  have  lacked  as  a  student  of  mystical  lore  was  amply  compensated 
by  the  large  firad  of  superstition  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  he 
needed  no  treatise  to  explain  to  him  that  a  spectre  is  a  thing  *^  which 
maketh  men  afraid." 

Thomas  Mowles  was  the  son  of  very  respectable  parents,  who  managed 
a  wine  and  spirit  concern,  on  a  small  scale,  in  a  pleasant  little  watering- 
place  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  Mowles  the  elder  might,  in  his  time,  have 
bad  dealings  with  that  adventurous  part  of  the  community  who,  at  a  very 
early  period,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  free  trade— 4n  its  very  widest 
sense ;  he  might,  peradventure,  have  profited  by  such  dealings,  without 
greatly  endang^ering  his  local  respectability ;  but  whether  he  eschewed 
the  aforesaid  doctrines  after  his  marriage,  or  whether  the  trade  itself  be- 
came, through  the  obstinate  vigilance  of  government  officiab,  more 
difficult  to  transact,  certain  it  is  that  Mowles  the  younger  was  brought 
up  in  what  is  termed  a  straightforward  line  of  business — a  figure  of 

rch  which  takes  no  notice  of  the  secrets  of  the  legitimate  branch  of 
wine-merchant's  calling.  Country  traders,  especially  those  who  deal 
in  the  juice  of  the  grape  (or  elder-berry),  are  all  of  them  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  some  great  house  in  London,  and  the  suzerain  of  Mowles 
the  elder  was  the  well-known  firm  of  Corkem  and  Bungley,  of  Saint 
PeterVlane,  in  whose  house  it  had  always  been  his  ambition  to  place  his 
son.  At  the  proper  age,  therefore,  by  the  condescension  of  the  great  firm, 
Thomas  Mowles  was  granted  the  opportunity  of  learning  how  the  wine- 
trade  was  conducted  in  the  metropolis,  and  by  the  time  he  was  two-and- 
twenty  he  had  risen  to  the  eminent  position  of  assistant-cellarman  to 
Corkem  and  Co. 

A  word  or  two,  now,  as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Thomas  Mowles, 
and  something  as  to  his  character. 

Tall  enough  to  have  figured  to  advantage  in  the  A  troop  of  her 
Majesty's  R^ment  of  Horse  Guards,  with  thews  and  sinews  to  match, 
a  redundant  pair  of  drooping  whiskers,  and  features  expressive  of  that 
mitigated  ferocity  which  characterises  the  countenances  of  most  of  the 
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race  of  giants,  Thomas  Mowles  might  easily  have  passed,  with  a  casual 
ohserver,  for  a  fellow  whom  na  danger  could  daunt-,  no  difficulty  deter. 
To  those,  however,  who  looked  upon  him  with  more  considerate  eyes, 
there  was  that  in  his  aspect  which  did  not  betoken  a  ridiculous  excess  of 
hardihood,  or  an  absurd  persistance  in  striving  against  opposition ;  and 
they  who  drew  this  inference  were  not  in  the  wrong.  But  people  who  are 
not  physically  valiant  may,  as  a  set-off,  possess  a  large  amount  of  moral 
courage,  to  the  extent — as  we  now  and  then  see — of  making  light  of 
perils  that  are  intangible  :  such  are  your  tremendous  free-thinkers,  your 
daring  casuists,  your  strong-minded  doubters  of  acc^ifted  tnitht,  a  few  of 
whom,  as  we  wander  up  and  down  the  world,  are  occasionally  to  be  met 
with : — ^in  a  general  way,  very  diortly  after  dinner. 

But  even  to  Uiis  dass  Thomas  Mowles  did  not  belonr.  He  kept  his 
own  counsel  as  to  the  quantity  of  pluck  he  was  prepared  to  show  in  the 
event  of  his  being  called  upon  to  display  it  in  personal  encounter ;  but 
on  the  subject  of  preternatural  influences  he  did  not  scruple  to  admit 
that  he  was— so  £ai — "  capable  of  fear."  If,  while  he  lived  in  the  coun- 
try, ocular  demonstration  nad  £Euled  to  "  start"  him,  it  was  only  because 
tne  opportunity  had  never  offered :  he  had  been  quite  ready  to  take  upon 
trust  every  ghost  story  that  was  in  circulation  in  his  native  place,  and 
would  no  more  have  exposed  himself  to  a  churchyard  visitation,  than 
have  marched,  unsupported,  to  the  attack  of  an  enemy's  battery. 

However  trite  the  remark,  I  cannot  help  observing  that  the  malice  of 
Fate  is  seldom  more  distinctly  shown  than  when>— as  constantly  happens 
— she  places  us  in  the  position  in  which  we  are  least  capable  of  acquitting* 
ourselves  with  reputation ;  when  she  exacts  £rom  us  the  perfonnance  of 
the  very  task  to  which  we  have  the  greatest  repugnance.  And  this  malice 
of  Fate  was  never  more  apparent  than  in  the  treatment  of  Thomas 
Mowles. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  term  of  drudgery 
in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Coricem  and  Bungley,  tiiis  young  man 
was  advanced  to  the  responsible  situation  of  assistant-oellarman.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  promotion  to  complain  of,  as  it  was  one  of  the  neces- 
sary steps  in  his  amintion's  ladder ;  but  before  any  one  can  safely  say  that 
he  has  realised  a  positive  good,  he  must  look  at  the  ccmditions  with  which 
every  earthly  benefit  is  environed. 

The  elevation  of  Thomas  Mowles  was — not  to  use  the  word  jocosely — 
hampered  by  one  necessary  condition — that  of  passing  the  greater  part  of 
his  tune  in  the  wine-cellars  of  the  firm.  Now,  the  cellarage  of  Messrs. 
Corkem  and  Bungley  had  been  constructed  with  only  professional  objects 
in  view.  Space  for  their  enormous  stock  was  one  great  consideration, 
and  remoteness  from  the  never-ceasing  noise  of  London  anotiier.  These 
were  difficult  things  to  find  where  they  were  most  wanted — ^in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  their  counting-house — but  they  were  found,  and 
no  cellarage  in  town  could  have  answered  the  purpose  better.  Its  locality 
requires  descripticm. 

All  who  are  familiar  witii  this  great  fitj  of  ours  must  know  that  the 
pansh  church  of  Saint  Peter's-in-tbe-Mead^ar  b  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  in  London.  It  yields  in  grandeur  to  the  metopolitan  cathedral, 
and  in  antiquiirjr  to  the  abbey  at  Westminst^ ,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a 
building  to  look  at  with  some  degree  of  satasfietc^.  Its  well-pro|>ortioned 
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poitioo,  k«  lofty  spm,  md  its  gtmml  wamifmem  are  points  to  be 
genmllj  admired;  bal  what  coniiitated  its  particiilar  merit  m  the 
opnuoD  of  Messrs.  Coricem  aad  Bimglej  wms  its  sttnatioQ.  JJkm  noet 
Londmi  dior^es  built  before  and  during  the  last  centory,  it  vns  of  difi- 
colt  aeoessy  save  to  foot  passeng^ors ;  and  when  the  spirit  of  ardntee- 
toral  improTemeBt  deeonaed  i^oa  as,  some  forty  yean  ago,  and  the 
narrow  winding  laoe^  whach  also  bears  the  name  of  Saint  Peter,  was 
widened,  the  appvoadies  on  every  side  wen  not  so  nni^  disturbed  as 
mi^  have  heoi  expected.  Certain  covrts  towards  the  soath  and  east, 
to  whic^  lyrical  associations  attached,  were  swept  away,  and  gave  pbee 
to  a  broader  and  BM>ie  fire<pKnted  thorongfafare;  but  on  the  north  side  ^ 
Saint  Peter's  a  space  reouuned  untouched.  It  was  along,  wide,  and  dei^ 
vaak,  nmning  parallel  with,  and  oontignons  to,  the  spacious  vaults  of  die 
dHuch,  and  was  sheltned  still  further  to  the  north  by  a  large  parodual 
edifice  thai  eorered  a  mat  deal  of  ground,  while  overhead  pedestrians 
only  pattered  along  udbeaid.  Nothing,  tbepsfbre,  could  be  quieter  Aaa 
the  ceUarage  of  Messrs.  Coricem  and  Bungley,  nor  more  suitable  for  their 


On  the  day  of  his  induction  as  assistant-cellannaa — a  ceremony  wUdi 
took  phce  at  noon,  in  the  presence  of  the  firm — Thomas  Mowles  ezpe- 
tieaced  onfy  a  foeiing  of  elation,  to  Uiink  that  so  aradi  good  wine  was 
placed  under  his  sapervisbn ;  but  when  the  novd^  of  this  sensation  wore 
aSy  and  the  simi^  fiwt  stared  hkn  in  the  fiM)e  that  he  was  destined  to 
pass  the  whole  of  his  days  and  a  considerable  part  of  his  evenbcs  hi  Us 
employers'  oellars,  and  that  without  tastbg  any  of  the  wine  which  was 
«n^  ins  control,  some  abatement  of  his  exhilaration  took  place. 

It  was  not,  at  any  time,  the  liveliest  mode  of  existence  to  be  dhat  vp 
aaderground,  between  damp  walls,  widi  the  smell  of  mildew  and  sawdust 
perpetually  in  the  noetrils,  and  go  groj^ng  about  with  a  flaring  tallow  d^ 
stack  in  a  haadle  a  yard  hmg,  and  to  know  all  the  while  that  the  bosy 
crowd  aboFe  were  hunying  hi£er  and  thither,  with  the  firerii  air  Mowing 
in  their  faces  and  ihm  hn^A  sun  cheering  them  on  their  way. 

This,  however,  was  die  smallest  pert  of  Thomas  MowWs  care^  for  so 
long  as  he  knew  there  was  daylight  outside,  so  long  as  be  heard  the  &- 
tant  rumUe  of  the  dray  and  omnibus,  so  long  as  he  had  the  companion- 
ship of  &e  nrincinal  cellarman  a  jovial  folfew,  John  Buntimr  by  name 
^  «»s»tod  to^  impriK«»mt%ri«lioat  »i^  nmimne^^Z  w«re 
ioatenmsrioBs  of  solitude,  also,  caused  by  Ae  arrival  of  clerks  with  orders, 
or  of  yirrhassrs  desirous  of  choosing  their  own  wines,  and  then  the  never- 
ending  pcooeai  of  scouring  old  b^des,  fiUmg  new  ones,  corking  here, 
tspphig  there,  Temoving  from  this  bin,  transferring  to  that,  and  aH  Ae 
multi&iioisf  duties  of  the  cellar,  gave  plenty  of  occupation  to  Thomas 
Mowles,  aad  where  that  is  the  case  a  thousand  cares  glide  past  us 


But  when  the  stirring  business  of  the  day  was  over,  when  jovial  John 
Banting  had  gone  home  to  his  wife  and  fiunily  and  eaiiy  tea,  ^riien  the 
roar  of  the  C^ty  hadm:d>sideda&d  night  came  cre^mig  en,  while  stfll  there 
remained  something — **  the  more  work"  of  whicn  Ariel  complsBoed — to 
do^  then  it  was  that  Thomas  Mowles  felt  ihe  full  force  of  hb  lonely  position ; 
then  it  was  diat  he  began  to  reflect  on  some  of  the  special  and  uncom- 
brtable  peeuliaritMs  of  Messrs.  Corkem  and  Bungle/s  cdlar.    Intia- 
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mural  intennent  had  been  pat  a  stop  to,  but  the  Act  of  Parliament  fisdled 
to  reach  the  past ;  it  could  do  nothing  towards  clearing  out  the  moulder- 
ing remuns  of  mortality  which  were  piled  up,  coffin  over  coffin,  in  the  vast 
catacomb  of  Sunt  Peter's-in-the-Meadow,  and  in  closest  proximity  to 
those  dreary  vaults  ran  the  long  range  of  die  wine-merchants*  cellarage ; 
side  by  side  with  that  which  gladdeneth  the  heart  of  man  lay  death  and 
all  its  gloomy  horrors,  the  chapless  skull  and  the  joy  of  the  banquet  with 
only  a  brick  wall  between  them !  The  contrast,  to  a  contemplative  mind 
alone,  was  striking,  but  to  one  of  a  superstitious  turn  it  was  appalling, 
and  Thomas  Mowles,  the  more  he  thought  on  the  subject,  the  less  he 
liked  it.  To  ease  his  mind,  or  perhaps  confirm  his  apprehensions — some 
people  are  so  fond  of  knowing  the  worst — ^he  used  sometimes  to  ask  John 
Anting  whether,  during  his  experience  as  cellarman,  he  had  ever  ''  seen 
anything;"  to  which  question  honest  John  was  accustomed  to  make 
answer,  that  "  he  had  seen  a  many  things  in  that  there  cellar — and  rats 
was  among  'em — ^but  man  and  boy,  for  eighteen  year  or  nigh,  he  had 
never  come  across  nothing  as  nobody  need  to  be  afeard  on." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Thomas  Mowles  pondered  over  these  words ;  he 
could  derive  no  consolation  from  them  ;  the  more  he  was  left  alone  in 
the  cellar  the  more  apprehensive  he  became.  Parties  of  a  livelier  turn 
than  Thomas  Mowles  might  have  beguiled  their  solitary  hours  by  revel- 
ling — ^in  fancy — in  the  golden  sherries  and  fruity  ports  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  but  his  idealities  were  altogether  different ;  even  the  thought 
of  brandy  failed  to  cheer  him,  for  brandy  was  spirits,  and  spirits  sug- 

fested  images  too  closely  connected  with  the  adjoining  vaults.  Thomas 
lowles  was  not  one  who  found  entertainment  in  reading,  but  had  he 
been  ever  so  disposed  that  way,  he  had  no  books  at  his  command  ;  there 
was  no  library  in  the  cellar,  nothing  but  the  <'  Price  Current,"  and  there 
is  not  so  much  variety  in  that  publication  as  to  make  its  perusal  a  con- 
stant pleasure.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  fall  back  on  his  own 
thoughts,  and  they  invariably  turned  on  gloomy  subjects,  which  grew  of 
darker  aspect  the  further  the  winter  season  advanced. 

One  evening  in  November  last,  it  was  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  festival  of  All  Souls,  John  Bunting  had  gone  home  to  an  earlier 
tea  than  usual,  leaving  Thomas  Mowles  alone  in  the  cellar,  where,  accord- 
ing to  general  instructions,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  till  eight  o'clock. 
They  have  a  desperate  habit,  in  the  parish  of  Sunt  Peter's-in-the-Meadow, 
of  ringing  the  church-bells  furiously  on  every  possible  occasion  :  no  public 
event  is  allowed  to  go  by  unchimed,  and  when  there  is  a  dearth  of  public 
events  the  ringera  set  to  work  to  keep  their  hands  in.  On  such  a  festival 
as  that  of  All  Souls  they  were,  of  course,  exceedingly  busy;  but  their 
music,  if  they  made  any,  was  thrown  away  upon  Thomas  Mowles,  into 
whose  ears  there  penetrated  only  every  now  and  then  a  loud,  dissonant 
clang,  which  produced  in  him  an  effect  the  very  reverse  of  harmonious. 

Amongst  the  work  which  had  been  left  for  him  to  do  that  evening,  was 
that  of  fetching  from  a  bin  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  cellar  some 
wine  that  was  required  for  early  delivery  on  the  following  morning.  In 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  then  was,  with  the  consciousness  forced 
upon  him  by  a  calendar,  to  which  he  had  referred  to  find  out  why  they 
rang  so  fiercely,  that  this  was  the  night  of  manumitted  spirits — so 
country  tradition  had  taught  him — he  felt  more  than  commonly  unwil- 
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Hog  to  perform  this  duty ;  yet  he  knew  it  most  he  done,  and  the  longer 
he  delayed  the  task  the  later  would  he  his  detention.  He  rose,  there* 
fore,  at  last,  and  with  an  empty  hottle-hasket  in  one  hand  and  a  candle 
in  the  other,  proceeded  on  his  errand.  He  passed,  with  tokrahle  compo- 
sure, through  the  two  or  three  first  compartments,  hut  as  he  got  fortner 
away  from  the  inhabited  end  of  the  cellar  his  courage  hegan  sensihly  to 
diminish,  and  he  felt  more  than  half  inclined  to  turn  back  ;  but  inexorable 
Fato,  assuming  the  form  of  the  Firm,  like  the  double-headed  Austrian 
ea^e,  hovered  before  him  and  impelled  him  forward,  between  stacks  of 
bottles  dimly  gleaming  like  the  bristling  guns  of  a  battery,  and  through 
ranges  of  ponderous  casks  which  his  feeble  light  failed  to  illumme.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  long  avenue  which  he  had  to  tread,  he  paused  and 
rused  his  candle,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  bin  he  was  in  search  of,  but  all 
was  dark  and  cheerless  :  he  must  go  quite  to  the  other  end  if  he  meant 
to  fulfil  his  purpose.  What  harsh,  wailing  sound  was  that  wluch  came 
sweeping  along  the  vault?  He  trembled,  but  recollected  the  ringers  in 
the  belfry,  and  advanced  a  few  steps  more,  when  again  he  halted.  That 
pesl  was  the  last  of  the  chime  ;  everything  now  was  still  as  the  grave. 
The  grave!  An  unhappy  association!  He  was  standing  amongst 
graves  J  At  least  they  were  there — M^d*- within  a  few  feet  of  where 
he  actually  trod  !  A  cold  blast  of  air  made  him  shiver.  He  sheltered 
the  candle  and  peered  into  the  space  in  front  Why  did  he  tremble  this 
time?     Had  his  eyes  or  his  fancy  deoeived  him?     Surely  something 


flitted  through  the  gloom  !  A  figure  in  white  raiment !  May  the  Lonl 
have  mercy  upon  Thomas  Mowles !  His  knees  knocked  together,  his 
teeth  chattered,  but  still  he  remained  standing,  transfixed  with  dread.  It 
was  no  fiincy,  no  ocular  deception.  The  Thing  strode  across  his  path, 
nearer  than  before.  It  was  of  gigantic  heiffht,  shrouded  in  the  apparel 
of  the  dead.  Another  moment  and  it  stood  within  arm's  length.  The 
fiace  was  ghastly  pale,  the  hollow  eyes  shot  forth  a  nretematural  gleam, 
there  was  a  grm  of  latter  mockery  on  the  parted  ups,  it  shook  a  me- 
nainng  hand  in  which  something  glittered  like  a  di^^r  ;  but  more 
fearfol  than  any  other  token,  a  gory  track,  as  if  the  life*blood  had 
suddenly  welled  from  a  death-wound,  stoined  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
shroud! 

Thomas  Mowles  collected  these  focts  in  his  disturbed  brain,  threw 
down  his  candle  and  bottle-basket,  turned  swiftly  round,  and  rushed  to- 
wards the  haunts  of  men.  Quick  as  lightning  he  dosed  the  several  doors 
of  the  cellar,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwuds,  he  was  ringing  at  the 
bell— after  trying  half  a  dozen,  one  above  the  other,  without  stopping-* 
that  communicated  with  the  floor  on  which  John  Bunting  had  his  lodg« 
ing. 

II. 

BOW  THE  VBIOBTFUL  ▲PPABmOff  WIS  hAXD  tS  TUt  BSD  BBA« 

A  SEPBxaBHTATiTX  of  cveiy  one  of  the  six  hells  came  tnmbfing  dowtr 
stans  on  hearing  the  vis;orons  summons  of  Thomas  Mowles.  The  obser^ 
▼stion  made  by  one  la^  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  tone  of  his  reoeptbn  by  all  those  whom  he  had  unnecessarily  dis-^ 
turbed. 

**  Drat  yer  for  a  fool,"  said  she,  **  what  do  yer  nsean  by  coming  and 
VOL.  XLY.  c 
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pidHne  people  oat  of  thtir  beds  in  diis  niftimer  ?  If  yer  wautod  dM 
•aoond-floor  front,  why  didn't  yer  pat  yer  great  stoepid  kead  into  the 
winder  ?     Yoo're  tall  enoagh.  Tin  tore  f 

The  last  toarrire  was  the  person  wasted — John  Bootiiig  Mnsel^  with 
a  long  pipe  in  bis  mouth* 

<'HeUor  hesaid,  *'isthat  yoo^Mowles?  Coneiq»t  Why,  wfast'a 
the  matter  with  yoo  ?"  he  oontiaBed,  as  the  aanstant-eellanaan  followed 
him  into  the  apartment  already  named.  ^  Yoa  looks  qwite  blew  and 
ihakea  all  over.     Ain't  yon  well  ?" 

^  Oh,''  replied  Thomas  Mowles,  ''  I  don't  Imow." 

<<Not  kn«wr  M^oed  John  Bunting.  <"  Then  I  should  say  tlieva 
wam't  mnch  to  agnify.     Wby,  Tom,  you  seems  scarified  I" 

<<  Well  I  may  be,  John,"  was  the  reply,  '<  and  so  wooU  yoa  be,  if 
ytw'd  seen  what  I  have  i" 

^  Oh,  nryr*"  ezdaisMd  a  voice  firom  bdand  a  curtain  whuh  separated 
the  nttiag  vom  the  sleeping  part  of  ^  room. 

Interpteting  the  ex-cellarman's  inquinng  look^  John.  Banting  pmnted 
widi  his  pipe  over  his  shoulder. 

^  It's  only  my  missus  and  the  youagest,."  he  said.  ^  Well,  what  have 
yon  seen,  aad  where  did  you  see  it  ?" 

"In  the  cellar!"  retocned  Thomas  Mowtes,  diakmg  as  if  aa  ague^ 
were  strong  upon  hina. 

Four  boys  and  girls  of  difiSsreai  ages,  frosaten  to  five  yeaes,.  contracted 
their  ebcle  round  the  fire^  aad  find  thnr  wondering  eyes  on  the  htt 
speaker :  at  tibe  saaae  momeirt  a  female  £aoQ  in  a  nighteap,  with  a  cer- 
tain aaaoant  of  flowing  drapeiy,  aad  what  loofaed  like  tbe  back  of  an  in* 
fimfs  head,  intent  on  sosaeuing,  appeared  at  a  fiasun  in  the^  curtain* 

"  John  I"  continued,  the  vkitoi^  impressively,  "  I've  seen  a  sperrit  I" 

~ TAe:     " 


Here  Ae  exdamatioa  firom  the  weacer  of  we  nigfatcap  became  a  hiak 
seream,  a  finder  develepment  of*  her  peraea  left  ne  doubt  as  to  hv  mar 
temal  occapatwn,  aad  the  foug  children  hoddled  still  dcear  together ;  as 
to  John  Buatkig,  he  lemamed  quietly  SDaoking,  leokng  steadfiisUy^ 
kowever,  at  his  excited  assistant,  woese  tale  was  told  at  last  It  was  as 
terrific  a  pictwe  as  fear  eouU  pasni.  Murder  was  at  die  bottom  of  it-^ 
murder  committed  in  them  vaults,  most  likely  that  very  day  twelvemonth; 
tikera  was  the  murdered  man— *walkiBg< — ul  his  grafe-dethes— with  a 
fiaghtfiil  gash  in  hb  throatr— hiaeyes  like  two  coals  of  fixe — his  hair  stand- 
ing stiai^ii  en  end-*4he  bloody  kaile  in  his  hand  that  did  it^-nodmig 
was  wanting  to  esm|dete  the  deaeriptioii.  The  Spectre  itsdif  mast  have 
becft  satiefied  with  the  sttcuracy  of  Thomas  Mowlea. 

More  so,  pedbaps,  dian  John  Banting.  He,  hespevvE,  IseaaA  the  stoay 
to  an  end,  and  then,  shaking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  said  he  must  have 
a  look  into  it — ^Mowles  must  eo  back  with  him  to  the  cellar ;  a  propo- 
sition at  which  Thomas  very  visibly  shuddered. 

"  Now  this  heve^*^  said  John  Bunting,  risii^,  eratoricalty,  to  his  legs, 
and  ftjdrycfHHg  himself  to  the  jpttrty  at  present  wholly  stuaaaad  behmd 
the  curtain — ^^  new,  this  hsoe,  Sally,  oeneeans  mj  eaipleyieia.  If  i&  was 
known  in  the  ueighbouihood  that,  aaythinff  bad  gone  wnoog  is  the 
waults,  it  would  do  them  a  mischief  in  theiv  busmess^  ISmafovs^  SaU^ 
no  noise  on  this  here  subject,  leastways  till  you  hears  fix>m  me  ^mmw! 
C!ome  alongy  Tom^.  I'U  caary  the  kataai.'* 
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lbs.  Bonibig  was  in  all  tfainffs  aa  obedient  wife*  In  all  ibkm  ?  M 
80,  bow  did  it  happen  that  berore  her  husband  wi0  a  hmdicd  jtaA» 
from  the  bouse,  ereiy  soul  in  it  slkmld  know  that  m  ghost  bad  bec(n  seen 
tiiat  mgbt  in  the  cellafB  of  Messft.  Corkem  and  Bongley,  of  Saint 
Peter^s4juie  ?  How  did  it  happeny  moreoTe/,  that  in  leM  tha»  ten 
nmnites  after  John  Bonlbig  and  Tbeinas  Mowles  had  left^anewd  sborii 
be  assembfed  mstside  Snt  Peter'sHshnrehjaid,  with  m  stoange  wbAq^ 
ronning  through  it,  and  wearing  a  stranger  look  of  ezpeetatioB  ae  eveij 
one  pointed  to  the  vwdti?  '  Marital  eoaMaawdi,  H  ia  tobe  feared/  weigh, 
aider  sotne  eireoBetanoee^  onlj  as  duat  in  the  bakntHNi/ 

MeacBFwkik,  intent  ealj  oa  obs  ebjeet^  and  that  waif  what  he  eaUed 
^  sedng  it  out,^  John  Bunting  had  returned,  with  bit  relaetaa*  ean»' 
paraon,  to  Ae  cellars^  Alone^  ThoBBias  Mowlee  would  nevei'  have  ven- 
tured todeetead  agiun,  bat  tbe  eeUanaan's  iadiibreBoe  to'daoger^  il  H 
did  not  qeke  inspire  him  with  oowage^  rriieted  ban  at  least  hSm  a  part 
of  his  fear.  Yet  a  qoalns  of  deadly  appreben^ea  seeasd  to  torn  Vni 
iande  out,  like  9^\(trmf  at  John  Bontitog  kicl»Ml  the  entenee  do<tt  in- 
side and  put  the  kej  in  bis  pockets 

^'Now^^  said  tbe  ecHaraian,  setting  down  bia  kntteni,*  aad  Hgfatniff  m 
couple  o{  '*  inwestigators," — the  name  he  gave  to  the  long-handled  oeSar 
%2it»^'' yea  take  one  of  ^se,  Toav^  Md  it  stxa^g^  atoe  70%  ind 
ke^  fest  Md  o»  it ;  den'l  go  for  to  diap  it  wbatesarer  ae  amy  bsfpeaup 
Yoo're  strong  enouf^  Tom^^^^dNM  oughtn't  to  b§  worry  little  £ffennee 
between  m  i»  that  there  roop^et  bat  I  think  I  won't  tnMiUe^oii  ivitb 
the  fetier  to  thn  bere  bang-mallet,,  lest  yon  shonld  hit  ne  with  k  by 
BBstake;  so,  if  ^oa're  ready,  feller  aie,and  koap'dbse.'' 

Hiis  last  injunction  was  quite  unnecessary;  John  BmHing't  sbade«f 
fermed  no  aeanv  pvt  ci  that  iadividnal  tlani  the  penoa,  Si  Thomas 
Mowles^ 

Onee  mote  dboagk  iha  pikd-ap  stndra  wh^o  the  ripenii^  wine  laj 
gatbaiiag  ag^^-^^^noe  more  betwees  the  stuidy  pipMy  witb  Iheiif  ooih 
tents  yet  widistasbed;  onee  more  ak>ag  ihe  bfead  mrmmerithtBn  tba 
dbraeeet  mtagee  water  anEr^alled* 

^This^^wae  ■«  <ha-"thern.pkteer  said  ThovNar  Mowks,  mawhis|nr 


Fell,"  smd  John  Buoting,  liokiBg  ronad  bim^  «'  there  ain't  notking 
dfaie  at  pteseat." 

l^othing  vinble !  Where  is  yoar  eyesight^  John  Bunting  ?  What  ia 
that  ofajeet  on  tibe  left  haad^ii^te,  gathered  ap  in  aheap,  ekes  to  die 
pipeol  port  m  the  eomer-'^^ba  light  feOs  on  it  n<^?  Ab,  yonieeit*-^ 
yon  rub  your  eyes,  and  adjure  them !  But  you  do  not  advance !  Is  tha 
se^yticcaovkBced?  Is  the  seoflSsr  siienoed  P  I>oeB  dMtt  boastmg  heart 
quail  at  Jaet  ?  Hearts  qaite  as  stoat  have  quailed  befor*  a  visiooi  lew 
awful!  See!  Itriase!  With  an  mMpml  aamiaent  it  ne«v i)h» ligftt ! 
Ohaedy  mdeed!  The  shroad  torn  and  dripphig,  thoKpa  parted  as  be- 
feas^  A#  tbisaiiiiay  Ymn^  the  gKttetfiBg^**-»WliatP 

Let  John  Btmtia^s  i^ieveai ! 

^'BlQBtilitaiH^tdraakywbatBoaMievaritie!  It'a  beeal  aid  ti^iped  the 
*  Forty-seven'  Port  and  helped  itself  with  one  of  the  champagnes  1" 

Befinre  Jcim  Banting  could  say  another  word,  The  Spectre  reeled  and 

o2 
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sank  to  the  earth  at  his  feet ;  there  was  a  crackle  as  of  broken  glass;  and 
a  hoarse  voice  artioolated, 
«Jol— lyl  DeV— Ibhj-j— j— ol— lyr 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  mystery  of  the  Apparition  was  soWed,  next  day,  at  the  Bow- 
street  police-court,  where  one  Fercival  de  Mowbray,  aUcu  Joshua  Wilks, 
a  tallj  haggard,  dissipated-looking  man,  was  brought  before  the  sitting 
magistrate,  charged  as  follows : 

,  '<  First.  With  haying  feloniously  entered  the  yaults  of  the  parish 
church  of  Saint  Peter's-in-the-Meadow,  and  sacrilegiously  stolen  there* 
from  one  linen  sheet,  value  fourpence,  the  property  of  the  churchwardens 
of  die  aforesaid  parish. 

<<  Secondly.  M^th  having  burglariously  entered  the  wine-cellars  of 
Messrs.  Concern  and  Bungley,  wine-merchants,  of  Saint  Peter's-lane, 

and  feloniously  abstracted  m>m  a  certain  pipe  or  butt  gallons 

*  e,  tW 


(quantity  not  ascertained)  of  red  port  wine,  their  prop 

« Thirdly.  With  being  found  in  the  aforesaid  dilfars  of  Messrs. 
CiMrkem  and  Bungley,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  on 
the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  November  last,  in  a  state  of  helpless  intoxi- 
cation.'' 

Besides  the  police,  who  conveyed  the  prisoner  to  the  station-house, 
the  principal  witnesses  against  him  were  Abraham  Delves,  the  sexton  of 
Saint  Feter^s-in-the-Meadow ;  John  Bunting,  the.cellarman  of  Messrs. 
Corkem  and  Bungley ;  and  Thomas  Mowles,  the  assistant-cellarman. 

The  sexton  identified,  by  the  parochial  marks,  the  sheet  or  shroud 
(produced)  which  was  found  on  the  prisoner's  person,  very  much  stained 
with  port  wine. 

John  Bunting  deposed  to  the  foct  of  having  discovered  the  prisoner — 
to  use  his  own  w(Nrd»— ^'  pretty  nigh  dead  drunk  in  the  cellar,  a  swimmin'' 
in  liquor,  with  a  broken  champagne  glass  in  one  hand  and  a  bung  in  the 
other."  Being  asked  if  he  could  account  for  the  prisoner's  appearance 
in  the  oellar,  he  said  he  searched  the  premises  after  having  secured  the 
alleged  delinquent,  and  found  a  ^ting  in  the  partition  wau  between  the 
cellar  and  the  parish  vaults  whidi  he  had  never  noticed  before  by  reason 
of  its  having  been  blocked  up  by  a  lar^  cask  that  had  stood  l>efore  it, 
he  siq>posed  for  some  years,  and  had  omy  lately  been  rolled  away :  this 

Sting,  which  was  very  rusty  and  much  worn,  had  been  pushed  m  from 
odier  side,  and  now  hunff  upon  one  hinge. 
Thomas  Mowles  confirmed  the  material  mcts  sworn  to  by  John  Bunt* 
ing.    It  was  observed^that  he  gave  his  evidence  with  great  unwilling- 


The  prisoner,  being  asked  what  he  had  to  say  in  answer  to  the  charge, 
merely  replied  that  '*  he  was  a  gentUfnanf  ana  had  lost  his  way  /" 

He  was  committed  for  three  months,  with  hard  labour. 

I  am  hiq>py  to  say  that  since  the  above  proceedings  took  place, 
Thomas  Mowles  has  become  somewhat  sceptical  on  the  smgect  of  Appa- 
ritions; a  fact  attributable  partly  to  the  remarks  which  fell  from  the 
magistrate's  derk,  but  chiefly  to  the  strong-minded  observations  of  John 
Bunting* 
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BT  THK  AUTHOB  OF   **  MOAT-GBANOE." 
I. 

Miss  Cantebbuby  was  sitting  by  her  dressing-room  fire  one  winter's 
«f  ening  in  the  twilight^  when  the  ohamber-door  softly  opened,  and  her 
sister  came  in. 

**  Olive,"  she  exclaimed,  "  will  you  go  into  the  drawing-room.  Who 
do  you  think  is  there  F" 

"  Who?"  questioned  Miss  Canterbury,  wondering  what  had  put  Mil- 
licent's  £ace  in  a  glow. 

"Thomas  Kage.  He  came  down  by  the  train.  He  wants  to  see 
you." 

Miilioent — or  Leta,  as  they  called  her — sat  down  as  she  spoke,  and 
Miss  Canterbury  prepared  to  descend. 

*'  Are  you  not  coming  also,  Leta  F" 

"No:  I  am  not  wanted." 

"  Your  yisit  is  unen>ected,"  said  Miss  Canterbury,  as  she  heartily 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Kage,  ^'  but  I  am  yery  glad  to  see  yon." 

'' My  visit  is  to  Miilioent,"  he  observed.  "I  have  come  to  ask  her  to 
be  my  wife.  I  should  have  asked  it  long  ago,  but  that  brieb  did  not 
come  in  quick  enough :  they  have  taken  a  turn  of  late." 

"  And  what  does  Millicent  say?" 

*^  MilHcent  ran  away,  and  said  nothing,"  he  answered,  with  a  snule. 

*'  A  good  sign/'  laughed  Miss  Cant^ury.  "  I  fancy  you  and  Leta 
have  understood  each  other  for  some  time,"  she  added.    "  Is  it  not  so?" 

*'  Tacitly,  I  think  we  have.  And  I  hope  Millicent  has  understood 
why  it  was  only  tacitly.     I  was  too  poor  to  speak." 

"  Millicent's  fortune  would  have  helped  you  on,  Mr.  Kaffe." 

*'  It  is  that  fortune  which  has  kept  me  from  her/'  he  refuied* 

"  It  need  not.     It  is  only  ten  thousand  pounds." 

Thomas  Kage  raised  his  eyes,  bright  with  amusement,  to  Miss  Canter- 
bury's face.  **  Only  ten  thousand !  A  very  paltry  sum,  no  doubt,  to 
the  Miss  Canterburys,  reared  to  their  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  a  GoU 
conda  to  a  struggling  barrister." 

^'  Reared  to  their  hundreds  of  thousands ;  yesf '  retorted  Miss  Canter- 
hnry,  with  a  swelling  heart :  "  but  not  enjoying  them." 

JD^.  Dunn,  once  Lydia  Canterbuiy,  came  to  dinner :  she  was  visiting 
another  sister,  Jane,  who  had  married  the  rector,  Austin  Rufort.  Tl:^ 
three  sisters,  assembled  at  dinner,  presented  a  marked  contrast.  Olive, 
lofty  in  mind,  lofty  in  manner,  tall  and  handsome ;  Mrs.  Dunn,  short  and 
stout,  and  an  inveterate  talker ;  and  Millicent,  much  younger  than  either, 
quiet  and  graceful. 

'<  Mr.  ^ige/'  impatiently  began  Mrs.  Dunn,  the  instant  the  servants 
had  withdrawn  after  dinner,  *'  who  gave  the  poison  to  that  child,  little 
Tom  Canterbury?" 

''  That  is  a  problem  I  cannot  solve,"  was  his  reply. 
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"  I  was  abroad  at  the  time  of  the  dreadful  occurrence,  and  X  know 
nothing/'  she  proceeded :  "  you  were  on  the  spot.  Do  tell  me  the  par- 
ticulars." 

'^  He  had  been  dangerously  ill  with  inflammation  of  the  chest,  but 
was  getting  better ;  ia  feet,  wiu»  nearly  w»l  V  «di4  Mc»  Kage,  **  and  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Dawkes,  determined  to  take  him  to  the  Rock  for  change 
of  air.  That  same  morning,  the  one  they  ought  to  haye  started,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed." 

^^  And  had  died  firom  a  dose  of  opium.    But  now,  who  gcrre  it  him  ?'' 

*'  The  Atcts  were  shrouded  in  mystefy,*'  continiied  Mr.  Rage,  '^  and 
the  coroner's  jury  returned  an  open  verdict.  The  nurse  was  perfectly 
trustworthy,  and  the  dnld  had  not  been  out  of  her  sight  the  whole  of 
the  preyious  day.  She  undressed  him,  gave  him  his  regular  medieiney 
and  pat  him  into  his  bed  by  the  side  of  her  own.  Bhe  heard  nothing  of 
him  in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning,  when  she  came  to  take  him  up, 
he  was  dead." 

'^  What  was  that  medicine  ?"  suspiciously  asked  Mrs.  Dunn. 

^  Harmless,  proper  medicine,  as  was  proved  at  the  inquest.  He  had 
been  taking  a  dessert-spoonful  three  times  a  day.^ 

"  Some  one  must  have  got  into  the  bedroom  and  administered  the 
poison,  that's  clear,"  said  Mrs.  Dunn.  ''  The  nurse,  Judlffti,  was  trust- 
Ipertliy ;  HI  give  her  that  due.  She  was  one  of  the  housemaids  at  the 
Rock,  before  we  left  it,  or  my  father  had  made  a  simpleton  of  himself  by 
manying  that  flighty  child,  Caroline  Kage.  When  the  changes  eame^ 
and  me  new  baby  was  bom,  Judith  became  its  nurse.  Yes,  she  was  to 
be  trusted,  but  somebody  must  have  got  into  the  chamber  while  she 
slept." 

''  No  one  went  in,"  said  Mr.  Kage.' 

•*  Oh,  ay,  I  know  it  was  so  asserted,'*  contemptuously  returned  Mrs. 
Dunn,  *^  but  the  boy  could  not  have  fbund  a  bottie  of  laudanum  in  his 
bed,  uneorked  ready  for  use,  and  swallowed  it  down.  It  does  not  stand 
to  reason,  Mr.  Kage." 

*^  Judith  deposed  that  she  never  left  the  room  after  the  boy  was  in 
bed,  not  for  one  second.  She  put  up  some  things  that  would  be  wanted 
for  the  journey  in  the  momios^,  and  then  went  to  bed  herself,  the  door 
being  locked,  and  it  was  so  lodked  when  she  rose  in  the  rooming,  no  one 
having  entered." 

^  Well,  all  I  know  is,  that  poison  cannot  be  taken  into  a  child's 
stomach,  without  its  being  put  there  :  and  you  are  the  first  person  that 
ever  I  heard  say  it  eoum,  Mr.  Kage." 

He  glanced  at  Mrs.  Dunn  with  a  spice  of  merriment  t  but  for  the 
grave  subject,  he  might  have  laughed  outright.  **  Did  I  wy  it 
could  ?" 

'*Just  as  good — ^when  you  assert  that  nobody  was  near  him  but 
Judith,  or  went  into  the  room." 

"Judith  never  left  him:  that  appears  to  be  a  feet,"  observed  Miss 
Canterbury.  *'The  medical  men  thought  the  poison  had  been  taken 
about  evening  time,  did  they  not  ?^ 

Mr.  Kage  nodded. 

"  Mrs.  Dawkes  has  been  a  fine  gainer,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Dunn.  '*  Tom 
Canterbury's  splendid  fortune  fell  to  he 
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^HusK  Lydis,"  interpoBed  Mm  Cmmi&Amty.  <^  However  we  may 
faave  felt  disposed  to  cast  previovs  reflections  on  Mx9.  Dawkes,  we  can 
bgt  have  the  einoenst  sjmpatli?  for  her,  in  ber  great  misfortoDe.  I 
beHcTe  the  idolised  the  child." 

^  She  was  very  fi>nd  of  him,"  and  Mr.  Kage,  '<  and  her  grief  was 
witiaUe  to  witaev.  She  dung  voaad  am,  aod  asked  if  I  could  not 
bnog  him  hack  to  life.  I  went  up  in  the  afternoon,  as  aoon  as  I  heard 
of  kf  aod  I  found  her  almost  beude  herselE  Major  Dawkes  had  gone 
fmt,  about  soaie  of  the  necessary  arrangeiDeBts,  they  said,  and  she  was 
alone.  She  dung  to  me,  as  I  tell  you,  in  a  sad  state  ;  I  hardly  knew 
aiiattodowithher." 

"  She  eame  dowa  to  the  Bock,  a  mere  skeleton,  the  day  after  the 
foneml,''  remarked  Miss  Canterbury.  '<We  were  shocked  when  we 
called  upon  her.  She  briefly  told  us  the  particulars,  tallying  wilAi  what 
yon  have  now  related,  and  said  she  should  nerer  overget  the  Uow  during 
Mfe.  I  diooght,  as  she  spoke,  that  she  little  knew  how  time  heals  the 
worst  pangs :  but  I  fear  my  thoughts  were  too  fast,  for  she  does  not 
recover  either  strength  or  spirits.  She  lives  a  seduded  life,  and  her 
piBseBt  husband's  sister,  Miss  Dawkes,  is  with  her." 

''  The  mt^  passes  most  of  his  time  in  Ix>ndon,"  abruptly  remarked 
Thomas  Xage. 

^'He  passes  it  sonewbere,"  replied  Miss  Caoterbury  :  <'he  is  rarely 
at  the  Rode" 

*^  Ai  any  rate  he  has  gained  by  the  bargain,"  cried  the  inooni^ble 
Mm  Dana.  '^  It  is  a  magnifioent  fortime  for  him  to  have  dropped  mto, 
aU  uneipectodly,  through  the  demise  of  a  little  stepson." 

'*  It  is  his  wife  who  has  drc^ed  into  it,  not  he,"  remarked  Miss  Can* 


*^  As  if  he  did  not  have  the  fingering  of  it,"  retorted  Mis.  Dunn* 
^^  MiHieent,"  whispered  Mr»  Kage,  as  they  stood  apart,  after  retiring 
to  the  drawing-room,  '<  I  have  bad  no  direct  answer.     But  I  am  easy ; 
for  I  know  the  sig&s  of  rejection  well,  and  you  do  not  wear  them." 
'^  Have  you  been  rejected — that  you  know  them  well  ?" 
"  Onoe.     Years  ago." 
^^  By  Casoiaae  Kage,"  she  wbisperecL 

^'  Ema  so.  I  meant  to  tell  you  iJ)Ottt  it,  MilUoent ;  that  I  did  lova 
ho.  How  deeply,  matters  not  now  :  and  has  not  mattered,  ever  sinee. 
She  broke  the  spell  too  rudely." 

'^  When  she  left  you  to  marry  my  father :  or,  rather,  his  fodrtune;  for 
that  was  what  ia  truth  she  married.  But  she  ^d  love  you,  Thomae  :  I 
saw  it  then:  and  she  has  loved  you,  or  I  am  mistakeo,  since  my  fotber's 


He  knew  she  had.  But  he  was  strictiy  honourable,  and  that  love  and 
its  knowledge  would  be  buried  within  the  archives  of  his  own  breast  for 
ever. 

*'  Mr.  Kage,"  intwrrupted  Olive,  "  here  is  a  note  for  you." 

Mr.  Kage  turned,  and  a  servant  handed  him  a  note  on  a  salver*  He 
wondered  who  could  be  writing  to  him  there,  and  then.  But  when  he 
kxiked  at  the  superscription,  he  saw  it  was  from  Mrs.  Dawkes. 

**  How  can  she  have  known  you  were  here  ?"  exclaimed  Miliioent 
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**  I  saw  one  of  the  Rock  servants  at  the  station  when  our  train  arrived. 
He  must  have  mentioned  it  to  his  mistress." 

Mr.  Kage  opened  the  note.  It  contained  an  earnest  request  that  he 
would  ffo  at  once  to  the  Rock — would  return  with  the  messenger. 

With  a  word  of  apology  to  Miss  Canterhury,  Mr.  Kage  withdrew. 
Waiting  for  him,  was  Mrs.  Dawkes's  maid,  Fry ;  and  they  proceeded  to 
the  Rock  together. 

^'  I  hear  your  mistress  is  not  in  a  good  state  of  health/'  he  ohserved. 

*^  She's  just  in  that  state,  sir,  that  unless  a  change  takes  place  more 
'Speedier  than  it's  possible,  she  will  not  last  long." 

He  was  deeply  shocked,  but  he  made  no  comment :  though  he  could 
not  but  think  there  was  something  unreasonable  in  her  thus  grieving  to 
death,  for  the  loss  of  a  fragile  child.  ''  Is  the  major  at  the  Kock  p"  he 
'inquired. 

'*  No,  sir.  His  sister  is  living  with  us.  My  mistress  has  been  wanting 
to  see  you  so  much,  sir,  that  she  thought  of  sending  to  London  for 
you :  and  she  says  it's  nothing  but  a  providence  that  has  brought  you 
down. 

They  approached  the  Rock,  and  when  near  the  front  entrance,  Fry 
suddenly  took  a  detour  to  the  right.     "  This  way,  please,  sir." 

**  This  way  !"  echoed  Mr.  Kage.     "  Wherefore?" 

"Missis  don't  want  your  visit  to  her  known,  sir,"  answered  Fry,  in  a 
confidential  whisper,  "  and  I'm  g^ing  to  take  you  in  by  the  iron  postern- 
door  in  the  south  wing.  A  rare  trouble  I  had  to  unlock  it  to-night,  for 
it  has  not  been  used  since  the  time  of  young  Mr.  Eldgar  Canterbunr. 
It  opens  on  a  staircase,  which  leads  right  up  to  the  rooms,  and  Mr. 
Edgar  used  to  steal  in  and  out  that  way,  for  his  fother  was  fond  of  keep- 
ing a  tight  hand  upon  him.  Missis  has  changed  her  apartments,  since 
last  autumn,  for  those  in  the  south  wing." 

"To  whom  does  Mrs.  Dawkes  not  wish  my  visit  known?"  he  de- 
manded, in  astonishment.     "  To  the  servants?" 

"  To  Miss  Dawkes.     You  must  not  mind  the  dust  on  the  stiurs,  sir." 

It  sounded  mysterious,  especially  Fry's  tone :  but  Mr.  Kage  asked  no 
more. 

Fry  opened  the  small  door,  spoken  of,  and  disclosed  a  narrow  staircase, 
lighted  by  a  hand  lamp,  placed  on  one  of  the  stairs.  He  ascended,  and, 
crossing  the  corridor  at  the  top,  was  immediately  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Dawkes. 

But,  shocked  as  he  had  been  by  Fry's  account  of  her  state,  far,  far  more 
shocked  was  he  to  see  her.  The  room  was  small,  but  handsome,  and  she 
sat  on  a  sofa  near  the  fire :  her  features  were  white  and  attenuated,  her 
cheeks  and  lips  scarlet  with  inward  fever,  and  a  black  circle  was  drawn 
round  her  wild,  bright  eyes.  She  did  not  rise  firom  the  sofa,  but  held  out 
both  her  hands  to  Thomas  Kage.     He  advanced  and  took  them. 

"  Fry,"  said  Mrs.  Dawkes,  bending  aside  to  look  beyond  him,  "  stop  in 
the  room  next  the  baize  door.  If  she  comes  to  it,  call  out  to  her  that  I 
am  not  visible  to-night ;  but  don't  unlock  it  to  answer  her." 

'^  All  right,  ma'am,"  answered  Fry,  leaving  the  room. 

Thomas  Kage  still  retained  her  hands,  looking  the  pity  he  would  not 
express:  he  thought  her  culpably  wrong  to  give  way  to  such  grief.  She 
gazed  up  into  his  face,  with  a  yearning  look. 
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"Too  ndd,  yean  ago,  in  this  rery  home,  that  joa  woaM,  from  that 
lime,  be  m j  brother,  my  true  friend.  I  hare  put  ainde  the  old  feelings ; 
I  have  indeed;  but  I  want  a  friend.     Will  you  be  one P^ 

•*  You  know  I  will,  Caroline.     Your  true  friend:  your  brother." 

fie  relinqniihed  her  hands,  and  sat  down  by  her. 

*^  1  have  nad  a  door  put  up :  you  might  Imye  seen  it  had  yon  looked 
to  the  other  end  of  the  corridor ;  a  green  haize  door  that  fastens  inside. 
I  made  the  excuse  that  the  apartments  in  this  wing  were  oold,  and 
I  would  haTe  ^em  shnt  in  from  the  draught.'' 

It  was  not  so  much  the  words  that  struck  upon  Thomas  Kage  as  being 
unpleasantly  singular,  it  was  the  manner,  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
uttered.  She  spoke  in  a  hushed  whisper,  and  turned  her  eyes  to  different 
parts  of  the  room,  as  if  in  dread  of  being  watched  from  the  walls. 

"  I  think  I  dreamt  of  this  erening ;  of  your  coming  here,"  she  con- 
tinned  ;  ^  I  am  sure  it  has  been  presented  mdistinctly  to  my  mind.  And 
I  knew  that  I  could  not  talk  to  yon  undisturbed,  so  1  had  the  door  put 
np :  for  that ;  as  well  as  to  keep  her  out — and  him.  She's  a  spy  upon 
me.     She  is." 

A  strange  fear  had  come  oyer  Thomas  Kage  as  he  listened.  Was  she 
insane? 

**  I  know  she  is  placed  over  me  as  a  spy :  I  can  see  it,  and  so  can  Fry: 
hot  I  am  now  in  that  state  of  nervous  weakness  that  any  great  scene  of 
agitation  mig^t  kill  me,  so  I  do  not  exert  my  authority  to  turn  her  out. 
But  I  am  the  Rock's  mistress,  and  I  will  be  as  long  as  I  live:  and  I  sent 
for  the  man,  and  gave  my  orders,  and  had  the  door  put  up.  She  does 
not  know  of  that  stiurcase." 

^' Caroline,  you  are  feverish;  your  mind  is  excited,"  he  soothingly 
said.     **  Can  I  get  you  anything  to  calm  you,  my  dear  ?" 

«<  I  am  no  more  reverish  than  usual.  And  as  to  excitement— let  any 
one  lose  a  child  in  the  way  I  did,  and  see  if  their  mind  would  ever  calm 
down  again." 

''  But  you  do  very  wrong  to  indulge  this  excessive  grief.  I  must  point 
out  your  errors,  Cajrdine :  you  know  I  always  speak  for  your  good,  your 
welfere." 

**  Oh  yes,  I  know  you  have,"  she  interrupted,  in  a  tone  of  anguished 
remorse.  *^  If  I  had  but  heeded  you !  You  told  me  such  a  will  ought 
not  to  be  made ;  yon  told  me  the  money  would  not  bring  me  good.  If 
I  had  but  heeded  yon !     You  told  me  Captain  DawkM  was  not  a  fit 

husband  for  me Thomas,  I  accepted  him  in  a  fit  of  angry  passion ;  of 

pique  against  you." 

**  These  events  are  past :  why  recal  them  ?" 

"  Why  not  leeal  them  ?  I  am  passing  from  the  world,  and  I  would 
not  that  you  shonld  think  I  go  blindfold  to  the  grave :  though  I  may 
have  Hved  Uindfold." 

**I  ask  you  why  you  give  way  to  this  unaccountable  sorrow.  It  is  a 
positive  sin,  Caroune,  to  talk  of  grief  sending  you  into  the  grave.  Your 
child  is  better  off:  he  is  at  rest:  he  is  in  happiness." 

<<  I  am  not  grieving  for  him.  I  have  learnt  to  be  glad  that  he  went 
before  me.** 

^' Then  what  is  all  ibis?  You  are  seriously  ill  in  mind,  as  well  as  in 
body:  what  distress  is  it?" 
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^  I  have  inlMritod  a  taash  of  ptf^a's  oomplamt :  yoo  know  be  was 
thou^  to  be  ooDfomptiFe.  I  was  very  ill  when  Tom  died^  and  tbe 
shock  of  that  prevented  mj  raQring.  In  ihorti  it  is  thai  which  has 
killed  me." 

"The  grief?" 

*^»o,  not  the  grief." 

"^  Tbe  ihoek,  then?" 

"  No^  not  the  shock.  It's  the  wretchedness  altogether.  Then  ihings 
are  preying  upon  me ;  things  which  I  cannot  speak  of :  and  whenever  he 
is  allfaie  lUwk  I  am  in  a  dreadAd  state  of  nemmsness ;  and  her  beings 
beve  angers  aie  and  worries  me." 

Hn.  Dawkes's  words  were  by  no  means  btelligible  to  tbeir  beeatef  : 
though  he  had  dismissed  tbe  fear  lor  ber  sanity. 

^  Z  do  not  ooraprehend  the  half  of  what  you  say,  Caroline.  What 
dMQgs  are  they  that  prey  opoo  you  ?" 

Mil.  Dawkes  shuddered.  ^  I  tell  yon  I  cannot  speak  of  them.  Thomas^ 
will  yon  serre  me  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  will.     What  is  it  that  you  wish  me  to  do  ?" 

Mrs.  Dawkes  glanced  oyer  her  shoulder,  in  apparent  dread  of  being 
heard,  and  then  bent  towards  her  cousiu  and  spoke :  but  in  so  low  a  tone 
he  could  not  catch  tbe  words. 

''  I— wani^—a — wiU — made,"  ^e  riowly  repeated. 

^<  Have  yoo  not  arade  one  since  tbe  cbUd  died  ?" 

«No.    No." 

^  Then  it  is  right  and  proper  that  you  diddd.    And  witboni  delay." 

«  Will  you  contrive  that  I  shall  do  it  ?  Will  you  help  me  P  Will  yo* 
take  my  instmctioBS,  and  get  it  exeonted  ?" 

"  My  dear,  what  ails  you  ?"  be  rejoined.  ^  The  shortest  way,  the 
best  wiay,  is  for  you  to  send  br  Mr.  Norris  and  give  your  instructioiis  to 
Um." 

"  That  is  the  very  thing  I  cannot  do,"  she  sidd.  **  She— Miss  Dawkes 
-HS  keying  guard  otot  me,  to  see  that  I  don't  make  <Mie." 

^  Caroltoe^  bow  oan  you  have  taken  these  ideas  in  your  bead  T'  be  re- 
monstrated, reverting  again  to  tbe  doubt  whether  ber  nervous  state  did 
not  bolder  on  issanity.  '^  A  woman,  willi  the  immense  property  that  you 
possess,  is  bound  to  make  a  will." 

"  If  I  die  without  one,  everything  goes  to  my  husband.  Money,  and 
bmd»  and  tbe  Rode.    Eferyduog  goes  to  Urn." 

^^  Of  oenrsa:  if  you  leave  no  wiU." 

^<  Then  do  you  not  see,  now,  why  he  does  not  want  ne  to  make  one ; 
whtf  he  will  not  permit  me  to  m&kecne;  why  he  puts  bis  sister  here,  to 
watch  over  me  that  I  don't  make  one,  while  be  is  away  on  bis  own 
pleastvesr 

<'  I  hope  not,"  Thomas  Kage  replied,  gravely.  '<  Majmr  Dawkes  must 
fiiel  that  he  baa  litde  ligbt  to  the  whole  firatune  of  Mr.  Canterbnry." 

^  He  has  no  right  to  it,  and  he  shall  net  have  it»^'  she  vehemently 
broke  forth.  "  Oh,  Thomas,  Thomas,"  she  continued,  ebangiog  her  tone 
to  one  of  wailing,  "  why  did  I  not  listen  to  you,  when  you  begged  me  not 
to  suffer  the  money  to  lie  so  left — ^not  to  inherit  it,  con^gent  on  the  deaUi 
ofmyduld?" 

<<  Hush,  Caroline.     Do  not,  I  say,  recal  the  past" 
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''What  poMttffiad  Mr.  Canierbnrjir  to  make  fo  imgmnm  a  wiM?  what 
posseflsed  my  mother  and  me  to  incite  him  to  it  ?"  she  cried  again.  ''  I 
wish  it  had  baep  burnt :  I  vish  tha  nwoajr  and  tha  Roek  had  been  sank 
at  the  baMwi  of  the  sea." 

'*  It  was  an  unjust  will,  bordering,  as  I  think,  upon  iniqukj :  but  why 
d»  Ton  eaH  it  a  dangaxous  one  P  I  do  not  understand  the  term,  as  applied 
to  Mr.  Caolerbiiry's  wiU." 

<<  i)o  joa  not  iwdentand  it P**  die  pointedly  asioed.  ^I  sit  hei«,  in 
my  solitude,  in  my  terrible  narvonsness,  and  dwell  on  many  things,  real 
aod  unmel,  on  the  past  and  on  the  Mature;  and  I  karve  fimoied  that 
yea  fetesaw  how  it  might  become  dangeroas,  that  day  when  yon  so 
eaiaeetly  warned  me  against  suffBring  tt  to  stand;  when  yo«  seemed 
bailed  in  ▼iaioos  of  tiaoe  to  eome ;  and  when  I  asked  what  the  visiona 
were,  you  answered  that  your  thoughts  had  gone  roaming  without  leave." 

Ha  xemambered  it  well :  he  did  not  choose  to  say  so.  '*  We  were 
^pealdng  of  the  real,  Caroline,  not  of  the  ideal,'*  he  resumed.  '^  I  am 
unable  to  comprebeod  your  position.  Ton  are  mistress  of  this  house  and 
of  ita  sarrants:  why  not  act  as  you  please  in  it,  and  drifts  mistress.  Send 
for  your  mother  here,  and *' 

"  My  mother !"  interrupted  Mrs.  Dawkes.  *^  Don't  you  know  that  she 
is  in  P  She  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  the  autumn,  wod  lies  in  her  bed, 
ohildieh.     little  good  has  the  money  bioogbt  to  her." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  he  replied.  "  But  to  return  to  yourself.  If 
the  presanoe  of  Miss  Dawkes  is  unpleasaot  to  you,  politely  request  her 
to  tarmtnate  her  risk.  Try  and  shake  off  this  nerrousness,  my  dear;  for 
warmaanoo  it  is,  and  nothtag  else/' 

**If  I  only  stirred  in  the  matter,  if  I  only  said  to  her.  Go,  it  would 
hong  km  :  they  are  acting  in  oonoert" 

*'  What  if  it  did  ?     Though  he  is  your  husbaad,  he  cannot  take  horn 
ou  your  fireedom  of  action.  The  house  is  yours,  the  money  is  yoius,  and 

has  no  legal  control  whatever  over  dther." 

"  But  there  would  be  dreadfiil  seeoea,  I  say,  and  they  would  shatter 
me :  and  besides,"  she  whispered,  with  a  shudder  of  h<Nnor,  looking  again 
apprehensively  around,  *'  I  might  be  poisoned*" 

"Oh,  Caroline!" 

*'  Tom  was,  you  know,"  she  continued,  staring  at  him  with  her  wild 
aysa.    '*  And  I  oaust  make  the  wiU  first." 

Was  she  wandering  now?  Mr.  Kage  wondered. 

^I  wh  to  laav«  Uua  wretched  £ortnne*-wretched  it  has  been  to  me 
ashd'auxie-^^to  its  rightful  owners :  I  wish  to  repair  the  injustice  that  was 
ooflEMnitted  on  the  Miss  CanterburyB.  Will  you  advise  me  whether 
Oliro-^— " 

"  I  cannot  advise  you  on  the  disposal  of  yonr  money,"  he  interrupted, 
in  a  voice  of  alarm.  **  Neither  will  I  inhent  any  of  it,  neither  will  I  be 
the  executor.  Leave  it  as  you  think  well  yourself:  I  mmst  decline  all 
intarfSnanaa.^ 

''  Not  adviaa  me!     What  can  be  your  motive  for  the  refusal  ?" 

^  The  motive  is  of  no  eonsequenoe,  Caroline."  ^ 

'<  Tell  me  the  moti? e :  the  dwelling,  else,  on  what  it  may  be,  will 
vorry  mt  for  daya  and  nights.    Thomas,  do  tell  it  me." 
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'^  I  am  engaged  to  Milliceot  Canterbuiy/'  he  replied,  in  a  low,  un- 
willing tone. 

She  looked  down  on  her  clasped  hands,  and  did  not  speak.  But  for 
the  crimson  that  rushed  over  her  face  and  neck,  he  would  have  thought 
she  did  not  hear. 

<<  Well,  be  it  so,"  she  said  at  length.  **  Thomas,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it :  or  I  shall  be,  when  the  first  of  the  news  has  a  little  passed.  Yon 
could  not  have  chosen  a  better  girl  than  Leta.  Indeed  I  am  glad  of  it : 
I  am  not  so  selfish  as  to  wish  you  not  to  marry." 

<<  You  see,  therefore,  why  I  cannot,  and  wiU  not,  advise,  as  to  leaving 
money  to  the  Miss  Canterburys,"  exphdned  Mr.Kage.  "Individually, 
I  would  prefer  that  you  did  no^  for  it  may  be  the  means  of  separating 
me  from  Millicent :  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  claims  on  their  father's 
estate.     I  cannot  advise  or  interfere." 

*^  Chivalrous  and  honourable  as  usual !  You  are  too  much  so,  Thomas. 
Had  you  been  less  so—" 

''  What  then  ?"  he  asked,  for  she  did  not  continue. 

"  This  conversation  never  would  have  had  place,  and  my  child  would 
be  here,  and  I  should  not  be  dying.** 

What  she  said  was  too  true  ;  and  he  knew  it. 

**•  How  can  I  get  a  will  made  ?"  she  resumed. 

*^  Let  Mr.  Norris  come  to  you  in  the  way  I  have  done  to-night,  and 
take  your  instructions." 

She  appeared  to  catch  eagerly  at  the  suggestion.  "  So  he  might !  I 
had  not  thought  of  it.  The  fact  is,  it  was  only  when  I  heard  you  were 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  was  worrying  to  contrive  how  I  could  get 
to  see  you  alone,  that  Fry  suggested  the  opening  of  the  postern-door. 
Yes,  yes,  Norris  is  honest,  and  I  will  send  for  hun.  I  shall  leave  my 
husband  nothing,  Thomas." 

**  Leave  him  nothing !     Nothing  ?     Is  that  justice  ?" 

"  Justice  and  mercy  too.  I  leave  him  my  silence ;  and  that  is  more 
mercy  than  he  deserves.     He  poisoned  my  child." 

'<  Hush  I"  rebuked  Mr.  Kage. 

"  He  poisoned  my  child,"  she  persisted. 

"  Caroline^  this  is  an  awfully  grave  charge." 

''  It  is  a  true  one.  I  have  known  it  all  along.  I  knew  it  when  the 
coroner's  inquest  was  sitting :  I  knew  it  when  you  all  went  to  put  him 
in  the  grave.  He  had  a  bottle  of  laudanum  in  his  dressing-room,  but  I 
believe  none  in  the  house,  save  myself,  had  noticed  that  he  had  it,  and 
lucky  for  him  they  had  not.  That  laudanum  bottle  had  been  there  ior 
weeks,  untouched,  but  it  was  missing  from  its  place  the  evening  before 
Tom  died.  I  looked  for  it,  and  it  was  gone ;  I  wanted  some  to  put  to 
my  tooth :  was  it  not  strange  that  that  very  night,  of  all  others,  I 
should  have  looked  for  it ;  and  but  that  night  ?" 

Mr.  Kage  made  no  reply.     He  was  as  one  lost  in  thought. 

'*  I  went  to  bed  early  that  night,  at  eight  o'clock,  and,  after  I  was  in 
bed,  I  got  up  to  fetch  the  laudanum  bottle  from  his  dressing-room.  It 
was  not  there.  €  was  thunderstruck  at  its  absence,  because  I  knew  it 
was  always  there.  Soon  afterwards  he  came  in,  and  when  he  saw  me  he 
started,  like  a  guilty  man,  and  hurried  something  under  his  coat  as  he 
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irent  into  the  drening-room.  It  was  the  botde :  I  remembered  it  after- 
wards :  and  the  next  morning  it  was  in  its  place,  no  one  but  himself 
hayiDg  gone  through  my  room  that  nis^ht." 

**  lowing  all  this — I  cannot  disbelieye  yon — ^how  conld  he  hare 
administered  it  to  the  child  ?     Judith  never  left  him.** 

'*  He  did  not  administer  it.     Judith  gave  {he  poison.** 

«  Jn^thr  uttered  Thomas  Kage. 

**  Judith :  but  not  intentionally.  Sh^  believed,  poor  woman,  when 
she  gave  him  his  dessert-spoonful  of  mixture  that  evening,  that  she  was 
giving  him  his  proper  medicine.  The  mixture  bottle  was  taken  away, 
from  the  nursery  mantelpiece,  and  the  laudanum  bottle  substituted,  while 
Judith  had  brcnight  tife  child  down  stairs  to  me,  and  the  nursery  was 
empty.  Afterwards,  when  the  evil  was  done,  and  they  had  gone  into 
the  mght-nursery,  the  bottles  were  changed  again,  and  he  came  sneaking 
down  widi  the  poison  in  his  hand,  little  thinking  I  had  been  looking  for 
it.     I  saw  the  next  morning  that  some  had  been  taken  out.** 

"  Were  the  bottles  alike  ?" 

**  Exactly  alike :  green  glass  bottles  ;  and  about  the  same  quantity  of 
atnff  in  each,  and  the  colour  of  the  mixture  and  of  the  laudanum  tallied. 
The  labels  were  not  alike,  and  Judith  cannot  read  writing.** 

«Ahr 

^^  *  Tmcture  of  Opium.  Major  Dawkes,'  was  on  the  one :  '  The 
Mixture.  Master  Canterbury,*  was  on  the  other.  Judith  came  to  me 
in  distress,  a  few  days  after  we  arrived  here,  and  sud  she  must  confess 
something  that  was  preying  upon  her  mind.  It  was,  that  after  she  had 
given  the  dessert-spoonful  of  mixture  to  the  child  that  last  evening,  she 
was  putting  in  the  cork  when  her  eye  fell  on  the  words  of  the  label,  and 
^  thought  they  looked  different ;  not  the  same  she  was  accustomed  to 
see ;  but  she  had  concluded  it  was  her  fi&ncy,  and  put  the  bottle  on  the 
mantelpiece  again.  The  next  morning,  when  she  looked,  the  old  £Btmiliar 
wTitang  seemed  to  be  returned  to  the  botUe.  Can  you  wonder,**  added 
Mrs.  Dawkes,  in  an  altered  tone,  '^  that  /  have  lived  in  fear — in  nervous 
dread — that  I  dare  not  provoke  an  open  rupture  with  him  ?** 

^^Did  you  do  well  to  conceal  these  circumstances?"  inquired  Mr. 
Kage,  in  a  low  tone. 

^'  Had  I  known  them — had  they  presented  themselves  to  my  mind  at 
the  moment  of  my  boy*s  death,  I  should  inevitably  have  proclaimed  them 
to  the  world.  But  Fry  was  hasty  vrith  her  opinion  that  he  must  have 
died  in  a  fit,  and  I  adopted  it,  in  my  wild  grief.  When  the  doctors  had 
held  their  f(M  mortem  examination,  and  declared  the  cause  of  his  death 
to  be  opium,  then  the  trutii  flashed  upon  me :  in  a  confusion  of  ideas  at 
first ;  haty  fittle  by  little,  each  distinct  point  grew,  and  stood  out  with 
awful  deamess.** 

^  He  came  down  to  my  chambers  that  night,  asking  me  to  advance 
some  of  the  child's  money,   murmured  Thomas  Kage. 

^  Oh  yes,  that  was  a  part  of  his  cunning  scheme ;  to  divert  suspimon 
firom  him :  and  his  stopping  out  all  night,  that  was  another,"  bitterly  re- 
sponded Mrs.  Dawkes. 

**  Did  you  ever  hint  at  your  sospidbns  to  him  ?'*       • 

^ Only  once.  I  could  not:  my  very  heart  sickened,  revolted  against 
it.    On  the  day  of  the  inquest,  after  it  was  over,  he  came  in  to  condde 
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with  me-^hypocrito  I-^and  I  soddeidy  iftid  to  faira,  ^  That  bottle  of  lott*' 
d>iium,  which  you  keep  in  your  diMsing-icom,  was  aw»y  from  it  ike 
evening  before  Tom  died:  whei^WM  it?'  He  tamed  ae  white  as  aabea; 
his  lips  were  ghastly  and  treastiloai ;  as  ikej  strove  to  say  it  was  not 
away  from  it,  so  far  ae  he  knew.  That  look  akne  would  be  aaftcient  ta 
prove  his  guilt.  I  said  no  mere :  I  only  gated  Steadily  at  him^  and  he 
turned  away.  I  could  not  oe  the  first  t#  aeouse  him :  he  had  been  my 
husband :  Ind  any  one  else  done  so,  I  should  have  said  what  I  k^w.  1 
came  down  here  the  next  day^  witb  my  dreadful  seeret:  be  comes  soomm 
times,  but  we  have  Mved  aa  estniDgied  lifit  ever  skice:  aad  riie  if  hew  ■ 
my  keeper." 

Mr.  Kage  leaned  his  head  upoQ  his  faacid.  * 

**  Yes,  I  am  here  witii  my  <frettdful  secret,"  die  reiterated,  ''and  he  ie 
Hving  in  a  whiri  of  gaiety^  df  no.  I  sometimes  wonder  whe^er  it  is 
bardtnseme  nfon  him  also,  in  the  silenoe  of  the  aecnsing  night" 

^'  A  dreadnd  secret,  indeed  I"  he  eeboed,  wiping  his  brow.  **  Caro* 
line,  why  did  you  tell  it  me  ?" 

^'Not  for  you  to  aeouse  and  betti^  him  $  not  to  repeat  again  r  when 
ODoe  this  convenalion  is  over,  you  can  bury  it  in  the  s^tode  of  v<mr 
breast,  and  leave  him  to  his  eooseieBce^  attd  the  fotve.  Bet  I  could  not 
go  to  my  grave,  without  telling  you  what  has  sent  me  there." 

Mr.  Kage  sat  thinkii^  ;  tfainlaog  over  the  ^ain  of  events  from  their 
oommeBeement.  The  foolish  marriage  of  Mr^  Canterbury  with  this 
yo«Dg  gitU  the  unjust  wiM;  the  doDgerous  clause  of  ihe  fortuae  revert* 
ng  to  her,  should  the  diild  diet  Yesy  dangerous;  Mrs.  Dawkes  had 
ewed  it  by  its  right  name ;  dangeron^  shodd  she  moiry  a  needy  and 
UDScrupuloQg  second  husbands 

<<  Oh,  b«t  it  was  an  awful  temptation  r  heezdained  aloud;  ^'smful, 
awful  to  such  a  one  as  Dawkes.     Poor  man!" 

«  You  say,  *poor  man  P     You  yk^  haa  V* 

**  Not  his  guilty  weakness  in  yielding  to  it ;  not  hisr  wieked  siu :  but 
I  pity  hkn  for  Ms  eitposure  to  ^e  temptatioli.  Better  that  Mr^  Canter- 
bury had  left  hia  money  to  his  dauf^iteBs,  after  the  diild  ^  better  he  had 
left  it  to  the  coimty  hospitaL" 

**  Did  you  think  of  this  horrible  contingency  wbsn  you  urged  me, 
almost  imk  a  prayer,  not  to  inherit  after  my  child  ?" 

**  Do  not  reeur  to  what  I  thought,"'he  sharply  cried,  as  if  the  question 
struck  an  ui^leasant  chord  wiAin  hkn,  ^  I  am  given  to  flights  of  fancy, 
and  don't  know  what  I  may  have  thought" 

Mr.  Kage  rose,  took  her  hands  as  befSore,  and  bent  over  her.  *  I 
shall  come  in  state  to  the  front  entrance  to-morrow,  Caroline^  and  pay 
you  a  formal  visit :  as  though  we  had  not  met  since  you  kffl  London." 

"  Since  the  day  of  my  boy's  funeral,"  she  repeated.  "  Do  so :  die  will 
he  in  the  roam  all  the  time :  then^s  no  chance  of  any  visitor  being 
allowed  to  see  me  alone^  Oeod  nighty  good  night ;  we  shatt  not  meet 
naay  times  in  ibis  worid." 

'<  Cardine,"  he  lingered  to  whisper,  an  anxioas  look  arinfig  to  his  own 
face,  "  are  you  prepared  for  the  next  ?" 

<<  I  think  of  lAs  a  rest  from  wemy  sorrow;  I  tUnk  of  it  as  a  loving 
piaoe  of  pardon  and  peaee:  I  wish  I  was  bettor  fitted  for  it." 

^  Why  do  yoa  mot  send  for  Mr.  Bufert?" 
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^8ke  woifM  Boi  let  kim  eomm :  not  to  Me  me  ( 
"*  Sfae  must  let  hin :  she  sfaall  let  hun." 
"Let  me  get  the  will  made  first,  and  I  shall  be  0Mr»  at  i 
^'  Good  Bi^ty  my  dear  child.    Keep  op  jour  spbilBu'' 
Mis.  Dawkes  tovraed  a  bell,  and  Mfy  came  fljiog  oat  of  a  room  at  tbt 
end  o£  the  eonridor,  one  dote  to  the  new  bain  door.     Thomas  Kage  saw 
ibe  door  as  ho  looked  that  wi^.     Fiy  oondneled  kiaa  down  tks  Amtf 
atassy  aadoutattherastydoor;  and  ki  wea«  on  his  way,  lost  in  ponder- 
ing oTer  what  the  night  had  brought  forth. 

n. 

Okcs  more  m  statdy  fmeial  issoed  Irsm  tke  Roek.  It  was  hi  lii^: 
McBw  Diawkes  had  Kngeved  longer  than  expected  by  befsel^  by  her  nsedieal 
attfndarrtH;  or  hy  Mr.  Rufbrt,  who,  towaras  the  last,  had  been  mock  wHh 
her.  A  telegraphic  message,  sent  by  his  sister,  a^rised  Ifajor  Banfkes 
dttt  ike  end  was  at  hand^  bat  he  md  not  kwry  faunself  to  obey  it,  and 
arriyed  when  the  closing  scene  was  OTcr.  Mr.  Kufort  put  into  niffbiifc 
ft  note  kft  by  Imb  wife :  it  sinply  nre  directions  fer  osr  fiawial^  men- 
tioning those  she  wished  to  attend  it,^  and  dssiring  tkat  Ibe  Miss  Caatsr* 
binys  shoold  be  at  tfae  Rook  the  di^  it  took  pkce. 

Major  DmmktB  wmsallsiomtf.  Hadhk  late  wife  wiahiii  that  tfcs  whole 
parish  should  be  there,  he  would  cordially  have  invited  tbeas.  The  mag^ 
nificent  aaonskni,  wi^  its  costly  appendages^  and  eight  or  tea  thousand 
a  ye^  was  a  golden  noggstlbr  Major  Dawkes  to  hafedH)p«ed  mto— nmd 
that  these  was  any  doubt  ^t  hehailfboppediBtait^neviMflortkefiaateat 
shadow  of  a  moment  crossed  his  mind. 

**  Ton  see  now  th»  utility  of  my  taking  case  that  Casettae  aode  no 
will,"  he  observed  ti^  his  sister,  eompbeently  robbing  his  kmds.  **  She 
might  have  been  bequeathing  part  of  the  money  to  those  Cantesbavy 
women.     I  shaU  set  you  ooaifertabty  vf  fee  life^  Haniet^* 

The  ftmeral  of  mn.  Dawkes  issued,  W9  saj,  firoa^  the  Rock'  Dpon 
its  letoin,  after  leamg  her  ua  her  siisaft  hone,  seipemft  e£  tbr  fblloweie 
re-entered  it.  Major  Dawkes  a  little  wondered  why  they  did  so,  for  be 
soppescd  t&eir  businesB  to  be  oyvt,  but  he  pettlely  nafshaUeil  them  to*  the 
Ebracy.  In  tiist  rooai  sat  the  feur  daaghters  of  the  kit^Mr.  Caaterbwys 
Olive,  Mrs^  Rnfort,  Mrs*  Dunai,  and  Ildliceat.  Mr«  Nenii,  vfho  had 
esaie  up  with  1^  geatlemeny  addressed  Major  Dawker 

'^  Shall  we  proceed  now,  sir,  to  read  the  will  ?" 

%  Dawkes  koked  at  kim.    «"  Whose  wW?" 
rUt»wife^s,siv." 

«"  Jkbft  Dawkes  made  no>  will." 

'^  AsdeB  me^  migor :  Mis.  Dawkes  execatedla  wfll^  sA  in  due  evdkt. 
She  wrote  to  me  a  few  days  before  her  death,  stating  it  weaid  b#  foaad 
m  the  knrge  drawer  of  tfak  bnreao,  quite  at  the  ksCfeoBi»  bemath  the  bases 
nd  oAer  papeis.'' 

The  kwyer  ioeriMd  a  piece  e£  fnrnitcire  as  he  speke^  but  thnr  widower 
ouledwiAiiieRRUity.     ^'Whenandwher^didshaezeent^ity  pm?" 

"^iu  this  hooses)  some  aaonthr  agoy"  re[Aed  Mr.  Nesris.    ^  I  mmie  it" 

Kbs  Dawkes  spoke  up^  in  a  somewhat,  mtanpeaate  tone.  *<Mi8. 
Dsokea  naad»  no  will  fak  this  houss ;  and  you  naves  wosa  heia^  Mi. 
Nonis." 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam.  I  came  here  and  took  Mn.  Dawkes's 
iDstructions,  and  when  the  will  was  prepared  I  came  agam,  and  brought 
witnesses  with  me  to  attest  her  signature*" 

He  spoke  so  calmly,  in  so  matter-of-£act  a  tone,  that  the  major  was 
startled.     He  turned  a  look,  fiill  otevil,  upon  his  sister. 

"  It  is  false,"  she  cried  :  <<it  is  a  conspiracy  concocted  amongst  the 
Canterbury  fiomily  to  depri¥e  you  of  your  rights.  I  will  pledge  myself 
to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Dawkes  made  no  will :  she  could  not  have  done  so 
without  my  knowledge." 

''Your  not  having  been  cognisant  of  this  is  easily  explained,  madam," 
returned  Mr.  Norris.  ''  Mrs.  Dawkes  became  possessed  of  an  idea  that 
she  was  not  quite  a  .free  ag^nt  in  her  own  house :  she  therefore  caused 
the  baize  door  to  be  erected,  which  you  know  of,  to  shut  in  her  apart- 
ments, and  she  unfastened  Uie  small  postern-door  in  the  south  wing, 
which  opened  to  them,  and  so  admitted  her  visitors.  You  can  inquire  of 
her  maid,  or  the  butler." 

''  The  postern-door  ?"  gasped  Miss  Dawkes :  ''  I  did  not  know  there 
was  one." 

''Possibly  not:  you  are  a  stranger  here,  and  the  door  is  very  much 
hidden  by  trees,"  remarked  Mr.  Norris. 

"  The  shortest  way  to  settle  it,  is  to  look  in  the  drawer  and  see  if  there 
is  a  will,"  interrupted  Mr.  Carlton,  of  the  Hall.  "  I  am  told  that  I  am 
one  of  the  executors." 

"  You  are,"  said  Mr.  Norris.     "  And  Lord  Rufort  is  the  other." 

Lord  Rufort  sat  still  in  his  chair,  too  stately  to  be  moved  by  that,  or 
by  any  other  information,  and  there  was  a  pause.  "  We  wait,  sir,"  he 
said  to  Major  Dawkes. 

Major  Dawkes  was  at  bay.  "  My  lord,  there  is  no  wilL  I  will  equally 
pledge  myself  to  it  with  my  sister.  It  will  be  useless  to  examine  the 
phioe." 

"As  you  please.  Major  Dawkes,"  said  Mr.  Norris.  "The  will  was 
made,  and  signed,  in  duplicate ;  and  I  took  charge  of  the  other  copy. 
'To  guard  against  possible  accidents,'  Mrs.  Dawkes  said.  I  have  it 
with  me." 

Major  Dawkes,  foiled,  and  doubly  at  bay,  searched  for  the  key  and 
opened  the  drawer.  There  was  the  will.  He  could  have  gnashed  his 
teeth,  but  for  those  around.  He  sat  down,  and  bit  one  of  the  fingers  of 
his  black  kid  glove.  "  She  may  have  left  half  the  money  away  from  me, 
after  all  I"  thought  he. 

The  will  beean  by  premismg  that  no  person  whatever  was  a  par^  to 
its  contents ;  that  it  was  her  own  uncounselled  act  and  deed,  biased  by  a 
sense  of  justice  alone.  There  were  a  few  trifling  legacies  to  servants  and 
fiiends :  and  then  Mr.  Norris  cleared  his  throat,  and  Major  Dawkes  was 
red  with  expectation. 

"I  bequeath  this  manrion,  the  Rock,  and  all  that  it  contains,  plate, 
furniture,  books,  pictures,  to  Olive  Canterbury,  absolutely.  I  bequeath 
the  whole  of  the  money  of  which  I  may  die  possessed,  the  lands,  the 
houses  (save  uid  except  the  Rook),  to  the  four  daughters  of  my  late 
husband,  George  Cantmury,  to  be  shared  by  them  in  equal  portions.  I 
bequeath  to  Thomas  Kage  my  gold  watch  and  chain,  with  the  locket,  key, 
And  seal  attached,  and  I  beg  him  to  accept  them  as  a  token  of  gratitoae 
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bt  las  uDTaiTiiig  kindnew  to  me  and  his  soficitode  for  my  weUiure.  And 
I  beyieath  to  my  present  hosbaod,  Bamalyy  Oawkes,  Ute  turn  of  fiye- 
aod-twenty  pounds,  wherewith  to  purchase  a  mourning  ring,  which 
he  will  wear  in  remembrance  of  my  dear  child,  Thomas  Canterbury.*' 

Such,  shorn  of  its  tedmicalitieSf  was  the  will. 

Major  Dawkes  sat,  a  pitiable  object  to  look  upon,  the  perspiration 
breakmg  out  in  drops  oyer  his  livid  hce  i  was  it  his  entire  dismheritance, 
or  the  pecoliar  allusion  to  Thomas  Canterbury,  that  caused  his  skin 
to  wear  that  deathly  hue  ?  He  was  a  ruined  man :  yesterday  he  stood 
on  a  hifffa  pinnade,  vaunting  in  his  wealth  and  position;  to-day  he  was 
hurled  mm  it,  and  hurled  mm  it  for  ever. 

He  felt  reddess.  '^  I  dispute  the  will,"  cried  he,  in  his  desperation. 
''Mr.  Norris,  you  will  take  my  instructions,  preparatory  to  setting 
itande." 

Mr.  Norris  smiled.  <'  You  forget  that  I  am  solicitqr  to  the  Canterbury 
fiunily." 
.  '*  Wby  you  ought  just  as  well  tell  the  sun  not  to  shine,  as  try  to 
set  ande  a  plam  inJI  Hke  that,  major,"  cried  Mr.  Cariton.  <'  Though  I 
sympathise  with  your  disappointment  Dawkes,"  he  added,  ''and  cannot 
imagine  how  you  could  so  mortally  hare  offended  your  wife,  as  to  be  cut 
Ou  with  nothing. 

"  Very  strange  indeed  i"  remarked  Lord  Rofort.  And  "  Very  strange 
indeed  !*'  murmured  eyervbody  else,  with  the  exception  of  Thomas  Kage. 

The  Honourable  and  Keyerend  Mr*  Rufort  stepped  forward,  and  held 
out  a  small  parcel  towards  Mr.  Kage.  "  It  is  the  legacy  mentioned  in 
the  will,"  said  he :  "  Mrs.  Dawkes  gave  it  mto  my  charge  to  convey  to 
you."  And  Thomas  Kage  rose  and  took  it,  a  vivid  flush  of  bygone 
recollections  dyeing  his  face. 

"I  wonder  you  had  not  a  better  memento  than  that ;  ^^g^X'd  l^acy, 
ifift  instance,"  exclaimed  the  unceremonious  Mr.  Carlton  to  Thomas  Kage. 
"  You  were  her  nearest  relative,  save  her  mother." 

"  When  my  brother  gives  his  opinion  that  the  will  has  been  concocted, 
he  only  states  what  is  no  doubt  the  feet,"  interposed  Miss  Dawkes. 
"  Periiaps  you  were  one  of  her  advisers  in  it,  sir." 

"Indeed  no,"  returned  Mr.Rufort,  to  whom  the  lady  had  spoken:  "I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  will  in  any  way.  Mrs.  Dawkes  once  said  to 
me  that  her  pecuniary  affairs  were  settled,  and  that  is  all  I  ever  heard. 
Had  any  one  asked  me,  previous  to  this  hour,  to  whom  her  fortune  wae 
most  likely  left,  I  should  have  answered,  to  her  husband.** 

"Major,"  whispered  Mr.  Norris,  as  there  was  a  genenl  rise  to  leave, 
"you  ml  give  up  possession  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Not  at  your 
inconvenience,  you  know :  Miss  Canterbury  would  not  wish  that." 

"Give  up  possesion?"  Ay,  give  up  possession  of  all:  his  day  was 
over.  He  watched  their  carriages  dnve  away,  and  entered  upon  his 
fidurt:  a  future  compassed  about  with  the  stbffs  of  guilt  and  remorse* 
What  had  he  gained  by  his  daric  deed?  Not  the  golden  Utopia  he  had 
promised  himself,  but  poverty,  and  euilt,  and  shame.  His  wife  gone^  her 
money  gone^  and  the  Kock  g|one;  aU  the  good  things  were  gone  from  him 
fcr  ever:  and  he  tore  his  hair,  in  his  wild  rage,  as  the  thought  came  over 
hhn  Aat,  but  for  that  dtt>k  deed,  he  woidd  be  rejoicmg  in  t»em  yet. 

Thomas  Kage  alighted  at  the  house  of  Miss  Canterbury,  with  herself 
andMimcent.    "Shalllcomem?"  he  asked. 
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"<  Shall  your  edwed  01m:  '' mhj  AmIA  yoa  rmir 

<'  What  has  passad  thia  monuog,  ban  nj  right  to  do  ao :  at  leaal»  ea 
tha  prevkwa  footing,"  ha  oontbuied,  whan  ^Hj  had  oiteied*  ^  Jfillip- 
cent,  ha  addad,  going  np  to  heiv  "  thia  ii  a  craal  \Aow^  for  ii  onght^  in 
justice,  to  deprire  me  of  yon.    Bui  ii  ii  only  nhai  I  looked  &mJ* 

"<  What  now?"  cried  OtifC. 

^  I  haifia  got^  by  dint  of  aorapkig  and  sanng,  a  ihonsand  pooBis  hod. 
by  in  the  bimk,  to  pardiMe  ftuniitura,  and  soeh-lika :  Millioenft  ia  now 
worth  aometlBng  like  a  hondnd  thoosand*  How  can  I,  in  hoooni,  itilL 
ask  hat  to  bacoma  my  wifo  ?' 

Millicent  Canterbury  turned  rad  and  wlnte,  and  hot  and  akk,  and 
finalhr  bant  into  team     OKye,  on  tha  contrary,  felt  iadined  to  kugh. 

^  Ik  is  the  &at  tiaa  I  efcr  haaad  a  rinng  barrister — ^boking  forward 
to  the  Woolsack,  no  doubt,  in  his  own  vain  heart — say  that  a  hondreA 
AouiMid  ponndi  w^  a  things  to  regeet,  or  quarrel  wtthr  Woold  you 
haye  liked  it  to  be  a  million,  sir  ?" 

<'  Misa  Canfarbory  !" 

^<  Ay,  Miss  Cantarbaryyindead!  Look  at  Lata.  I  dave  say  she  has  hai 
her  Tisioasii  as  wall  as  you ;  tha  Lord  Chancetior  and  his  wig  rule  En^ 
landy  and  she  mlas  tha  Lord  ChanodloE,  nay  have  bean  one  of  har  i 


bitious  flights  for  the  far-off  future.    No  sfight  temptation  to  a  yonngp 
lady,  let  me  tell  yoa:  and  now  yon  want  to  npaat  it  all  I" 

^  It  ia  the  money  whwh  upaata  it^" 

^  Poor  duld  r  cried  OKva,  adiraoeing,  and  atroking  Millieant's  hair, 
*^  yon  hare  causa  for  taan.  He  saya  ha  will  not  give  yon  a  home  now^ 
and  I  an  sure  I  wiU  not  m%  yoa  one  i  I  won't  harboar  a  nrjectad  and 
forlorn  damasl  at  the  Rock." 

<<  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  he  quickly  asked. 

""Dor  aehoedMissCanterbvry^inadiffiirenttona.  ^ Aric AGllieent 
Money  aapanteyonl  What  next?  I  nofer  waa  arimmad  of  yon  till  aow, 
Thomas  Kafi;e." 

She  laffclteroom;  and  the  next  monant  Milliaent  waa  aobbiag  on  his 
breast,  and  he  hoUing  har  to  it»    Sapaaate,  indeed  ! 

*'  Mn.  Dawkes's  will,  in  a  difierent  way,  is  as  strange  a  one  as  my 
fother's,''  obsenred  Miss  Canterbury  to  Inm.     **  Can  yon  account  for  it?^ 

*<  I  donot  wish  to  aceount  for  it,"  was  the  arasiTe  re|rfy  of  ThoBsaa  Kaga^ 

**  lihiak  with  Mr*  Carlton,  ^t  it  is  TCfy  strange  she  left  nothing  to 
yon.     Bnt  I  haire  a  suspicion  you  stopped  her  doing  so." 

«  I  told  her  I  wonki  not  accept  it,  if  she  did.*" 

"But  why?" 

^  The  money,  in  point  of  ri|^  was  not  hen  to  laava:  and  what  clakn 
had  I  on  Mr.  Canterbury's  property  ?  No,  I  would  not  have  aooeptad  a 
slttUiag." 

«  W^  yon  orehoiiouraUo  !"  exclaimed  Oliye,  fooking  at  hisa.  <<  Bvfr 
to  lUnk  that  oar  own  money  shotdd  hare  come  back  to  ns  l"  she  aaatU 
nned*  ^  It  dkl  not  being,  idtogether,  Inck  or  hi^pinei^  to  those  to  whrna 
it  was  left.** 

"  ^ideed  ttdidnot,"  warmly  replied  Thomas  Kage  :  and  ha  knew  it^ 
for  better  than  she  dkL  "<  Be  aasnrad  of  one  things  Mim  Cantedbary  t 
that  an  nn^uat  will  never  proapen  to  the  inheritom  All  my  ( 
in  hfo  has  prored  it  to  ma." 

And  be  yon  assured  of  it  dm^  saad^  for  it  is  a  stmt  troth* 
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Om,  THS  FSBSOHAL  ADVflPiUEM  AMD  WtFEMiMSewS  OW  A  VXIDMBBI, 
BSnrO  8KBTCHB8  TK  nffDIA,  TAKSH  Olf  TBS  SPOT. 

Pakt  II. 

A  8BIF  is  not  a  plsanaat  plsos  whik  the  process  of  dissmhsikatiott  if 
gomgaa,  Thsve  m  *  crsskiag^  of  blocks  aod  tsskle,  a  perpetual  ohorae 
of  <<  Wslk  away  with  it,  hds,''  sad  "  Lower  'aodsomely,"  and  a  ohaAim 
of  lopes,  and  a  gieat  many  8ok>  perfmiaiiees  on  a  shriu  metallic  whisdb 
by  the  boatswain— not  to  spcuUc  of  the  inuniaent  risk  one  runs  of  uaea* 
pectediy  and  giaednUy  stroUiag  (without  the  aid  of  steps  or  ladder)  isle 
thelowe*^-*^  -'^ ' -^ ^     '^ ^"^ ' 


yawning  ( 

thai  ^ 

ia  we^^ht  horn  one  hnndred^weighi  to  a  coo|^  of  tonsT   All  soits  ef 

people  on  all  soets  of  business,  uid  some  on  no  business  al  all,  flock 


ahoerd;  thsve  aia  oodies  bleefc  and  shiny,  and  innoeeot  of  gannents  as 
ofaiy  attempt  or  intention  to  overfirtiypetaemsdfes  by  phywMdeaertion; 
there  are  Asiatie  taikws,  who  talk  the  most  extnesdkiary  English,  and 


diiyoae  of  inferior  artieles  at  fine  fuligrown  prioes ;  there  aie  men  who 
iasttion  feUowiag  you  all  round  the  uip,  and  thrusting  into  your  fine 
&ty  pieces  of  paper,  ooataiaing  the  infioemation  that  U»e  beaver,  Bohwahl 
Sing;  or  Pultoo  Bnx,  serred  Ensiga  X  T  Z  in  the  oanaeily  of  kbit- 
mntghar  for  three  days,  during  whidi  lengthened  period  ne  ga?e  unpre* 
cedrated  satisfaetion.  There  are  rarious  ofieers  of  high  standing  m 
certain  important  military  departments  who  are  busily  per&rming  thai 
aiduoiBdiityentitled^simerintending  the  disembarkation  of  the  tioopi^'' 
iduflh  mean»  Wo,  I  shall  noisay  irimt  it  meam^  tart  they  have  nise 
-hme  caps,  and  "^  staff  peaki^''  and  Csukless  eoats,  and  well-eat 


rgoU-hmecBps,  and  "^staff  peaki^'' 
tronsan^  and  altogether  look  so  smart  and  qpiace  that  it  mlly  is  a  [deap 
sura  to  see  them.  Then  there  are  gentleaaen  caly  of  manner  and  unctuous 
of  speech,  who  ooBiene  with  yon  gaily  and  affably  on  any  subject  yo« 
may  desire,  answering  aE  your  questions  widi  a  nUyful  urbanity,  and 
grearinff  the  wheels  of  eonversation  with  a  floent  labrieity  which  is  posi- 
tively ehanning,  and  finally  nutting  into  your  band  tne  creemiest  of 
areamp-laid  notss,  on  which  you  have  the  diacovering  that  '*  Messrs.  Vamishi 
Tatf^  and  Co^  having  for  many  yean  been  honoured  with  the  a^;en0^ 
dbr  Jbc*  te.,  ofaverylargenu»bevof  ofioeiebekngingtoherMMes^s 
and  the  Honoasable  East  India  Compan/s  servicef,  respectfully  beg  te 
solieit  the  bmmt^  Ito*  4e.  Ac.  Then  there  are  firisndiH  visitors,  rela» 
tions,  and  acqnamtanees  to  whom,  of  eouies^  you  eztsnd  your  boqatali^, 
and  invite  down  to  the  saloon  to  have  something  to  eat  and  drmki  to 
which  they  all  respond  with  ene  steteo4yped  phrase,  ^  Well-«I— d'yoa 
Imow  T  thank  yoii>— Itbinb  aa  aw  I  mould  like  a  glass  of  beer.** 
And  down  yon  go^  and.  very  soon  find  out  Aat  they  are  not  only  good 
far  a  glaiii  hut  a  bottls^  to  say  notlnng  of  a  plate  er  two  of  mnOTiches, 
Ibi^  ifi  thase  people,  all  these  sayingi,  doingi^  neisss,  andnoisanoss  ass 
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inseparable  from  occasions  of  thb  sort ;  bat  this  period  of  purgatory, 
like  everythug  else,  must  hare  an  end,  and  the  moment  amves  at  last 
when,  having  seen  the  last  round  of  ammunition,  the  last  knapsack,  and 
the  last  man  stowed  into  a  boat,  you  descend  the  companion-ladder,  bid 
fiirewell  to  the  ship,  and  steer  towards  the  shore. 

Oh,  for  the  pen  of  a  Box !  oh,  for  the  pencil  of  a  Leech !  to  describe 
as  they  desenre  the  humours  of  this  landing !  O  lover  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, where  are  you  now  ?  O !  caricaturist,  bring  hither  thy  sketch- 
book, and  portray  to  the  Western  world  the  scenes  we  here  beheld.  Ah! 
I  fear  that  one  canvas  could  scarcely  show  all  we  then  endured — ^the 
haggling  with  rapacious  boatmen,  how  they  eventually  kindly  consented 
to  M  satisfied  with  about  five  times  their  legitimate  fare ;  the  pushing 
through  the  dense  crowd  of  noisy  idlers,  who  surrounded  us,  who  blocked 
up  the  way,  who  hung  upon  our  footsteps,  who  wanted  to  bear  us  per- 
force to  their  palanquins,  who  shouted  to  us,  who  thrust  their  goods  mto 
our  hceSj  who  fought  with  one  another,  who  volunteered  their  services, 
and  who,  by  their  importunity,  succeeded  at  last  in  rufiimg  the  serenity 
of  our  ordinarily  pliucid  tempers,  and  cauring  expressions  more  pithy 
than  parliamentary  to  issue  from  our  lips ;  in  vain  one  grew  angry,  in 
vain  one  implored,  in  vain  one  stamped,  and  pushed,  and  fought ;  like 
bees  gathering  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive  did  these  human  birds  of  prey 
— ih^  black  and  naked  tormentors — crowd  round  us  and  cling  to  us ; 
the  confusion  of  tongues  was  worthy  of  Babel's  palmiest  days,  and  in- 
deed it  was  in  this,  our  ignorance  of  the  language,  that  our  chiefest 
misfortune  lay.  So  desperate  ^d  I  become  that  my  mind  temporarily 
wandered,  and  a  wild  hallucination  predominated  that,  in  the  absence 
of  any  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Hindostanee  toneue,  maybe  I 
might  employ  French  witii  a  mollifying  efiect,  with  whicm  language  I 
therefore  plentifully  interlarded  my  conversation,  not  unfrequentiy  throw- 
ing in  a  round  German  phrase  wmch  I  thought  must  be  decirive  ;  but — 
fmrabUe  dictu  ! — my  <'  mille  tonnerres''  and  most  guttural  ^^  der  Teufel*' 
alike  fell  harmless  and  inefiectual  upon  my  foes,  till,  in  despair,  I  re- 
sorted to  the  usually  infidlible  physical  force.  As  wdl  might  I  have 
attempted  to  empty  the  Hooghly  with  a  teaspoon  as  to  disperse  this 
vilest  and  most  tenacious  of  mobii.  What  was  to  be  done  P  I  tried  to 
humour  them ;  with  a.  sickly  smile  I  examined  the  articles  they  had  for 
sale.  Good  Heavens!  what  should  I — who  had  peg-top  unmentionables 
of  the  most  immaculate  Bond-street  and  Conduit-street  cuts,  in  the 
originating  of  which  a  hundred  master-minds  had  thrown  a  loose  rmn 
upon  the  necks  of  their  ima^ation,  and  in  the  execution  of  which  the 
edges  of  a  thousand  pairs  of  skilful  shears  had  grown  blunt  and  duU — 
who  had  coats  which  knew  not  a  wrinkle^  and  waistcoats  which  dung 
to  me  like  vrax — what  should  I,  I  say,  who  possessed  such  garments  as 
these,  wantvrith  the  inferior  straight-cut  Calcutta-made  imitation  Syden- 
hams  vrith  which  these  harpies  strove  to  tempt  me  P  The  ghost  of  the 
great  Stultz  seemed  to  rise  before  me  at  the  thouriit,  while  shadowy 
shapes,  with  Uie  faces  of  Poole,  and  Sandilands,  and  Besche,  and  Mathe- 
son,  and  many  another  immortal,  seemed  to  eroup  themselves  around, 
with  looks  more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger,  as  £ey  Dent  their  eyes  upon 
me.  Why,  agam,  should  I  fritter  away  inv  money  on  pastejewelmy, 
on  bad  cutlery,  or  worthless  imitations  of  English  goods?  Wliat  coiud 
I  possibly  do  with  a  bottie  purportmg  to  contain  Harvey's  Sauce  at 
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Atti  time  in  the  moniing^  ?  Why,  when  I  was  eanying  a  pith  helmet 
m  my  hand,  should  I  want  another  ? — why  should  I  now  yield  to  the 
seductions  of  bad  Parisian  knick-knacks,  when  the  most  gHttering  baubles 
that  the  Palais  Royal  could  produce  had  hitherto  failed  to  tempt  me  P — 
and  why,  oh  I  why  should  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  invest  a  rupee  in  a 
Hve  tortcMse,  which  one  of  these  Hindoo  pedlars  pressed  upon  me  as  in- 
dtspentaUe  to  a  stranger  arriving  in  India? 

And  suppose  we  get  into  a  palanquin,  and  in  this  very  peculiar  and 
■Oriental  conveyance  enter  the  ^*  City  of  Palaces,''  and  form  an  opinion 
of  its  interior.  Away  we  go^  our  two  palanquins  abreast— joe,  jog, 
jog,  grunt,  grunt,  grunt,  from  the  bearers— across  the  Chownnghee 
— j^»  j%>  j^ — ^^^  ^°  ^  ^^'T  ^^^  minutes,  as  the  clowns  say  at 
Christmas,  ^^Here  we  are!"  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  twenty 
yards  to  discover  that  the  City  of  Palaces  is  likewise  a  city  of  incon* 
gmities,  and  it  would  be  rather  a  nice  question  to  decide  as  to  whether 
it  looks  most  like  Belgravia,  with  a  few  palaces  hired  for  the  occasion, 
and  dropped  down  into  the  middle  of  an  inferior  Irish  village,  while 
some  inquiritive  mosques  and  minarets  have  strolled  up  to  assist  at  the 
ceremony,  or  whether  Constantinople  has  not  wandeied  by  mistake  to 
Waj^iog,  picking  up  the  principal  &ubourgs  of  Paris,  together  with  the 
London  Docks,  en  route.  Stately  houses  are  jostled  in  the  most  dis- 
courteous manner  by  insignificant  little  hovels,  which  look  as  much  out 
of  place  as  a  pickpocket  would  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  which,  never- 
theiees,  elbow  th^  gigantic  neighbours  with  a  free-and-easy,  self-pos- 
sessed air  charming  to  behold ;  and  it  would  warm  a  Frenchman's  heart 
to  see  the  liberty  egalit^,  et  fraternity  eidsting  among  these  vagabondidi 
cabins,  who  appear  to  glory  impudently  in  their  democratic  and  repub- 
lican propensities.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  banefrd 
effects  01  the  sun,  goods  are  not  here  enposed  in  the  shop-windows  as  in 
England,  hcoice  the  streets  bear  more  the  appearance  of  rows  of  large 
private  booses  than  immense  ^'emporiums  of  wealth  and  commerce,'' 
and  this,  though  perhaps  improving  the  town  by  givmg  it  a  more 
West-endish  look,  quite  does  away  with  the  gay  and  variegated  aspect, 
the  pky  of  colours,  which  so  ereatly  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of 
French  and  English  cities;  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  what  with 
the  in^seriminate  mixture  of  splendour  and  indigence— -the  absence 
oC  those  flower-beds  of  merchanoise  which  to  us  as  a  '<  nation  of  slum- 
keepen^  should  have  a  peculiar  charm — the  pre- Adamite  nature  of  me 
oil-lamps  wherewi^  the  town  is  lighted,  and  the  general  obsolete,  out- 
of-date  appearance  of  many  objects  which  greet  the  eye  in  a  drive 
through  its  streets,  that  Calcutta  is  painfully  disappomting  to  the  eager 
stranger,  who,  having  surveyed  from  shipboard  with  chamed  gaze  its 
£ur  and  promising  outline,  finds  himself  brought  at  last  iace  to  &ce  with 
the  less  pleasmg  details. 

For  uie  last  half-hour  our  path  has'  been  through  streets  in  all  the 
benighted  vandalism  of  the  dark  ages,  among  scenes  painfully  illustrative 
of  &  uncouth  and  untutored  taste  of  the  East ;  through  squalid  narrow 
dams,  in  which  civilisation  has  stagnated ;  past  low  ill-built  nouses,  reek- 
ing with  impurities,  and  fevers,  and  vile  stenches ;  while  buying,  selling, 
coming  and  going,  and  passing  to  and  fro,  pours  along  the  dark  stream 
of  Dcosy,  busding  humanity,  which  floods  to  overflowing  these  living 
seweis.   Here  and  there  does  some  tawdry,  gaudily-painted  mosque  danle 
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Ilm  tmaeeoBtomed  ej«i  but  it  is  IOm  A^  iash  of  lig]rt&ui|^»  wliieli  i 
vitt  more  pdlpdbb  the  dArloeeie  of  the  night'  •  bright,  hnef  fludnr,  whiflii 
M  elni^gfatwfty  pawed.  Hiffk  ebo? e  tU  thb  rieee  the  jaigon  of  tengaa^ 
many,  eonfaMa,  and  bod ;  and  if  the  reader  ean  pieton  all  thn  to 
Uauel^  he  wiU  form  a  toleraUy  aomct  idea  of  the  natlfe  poitioa  af 
Caloatta.  But  see!  a  little  far&er  on,  and  ae  our  palaMfoia  tons 
a  comer,  the  beautiful  buildiags  in  the  nek;hboiirhood  of  Govecmnent 
Hbofe,  widi  the  vait  proportioai  aad  high  oome  of  that  palace  itielf, 
beeak  upon  oar  view ;  the  Ghowriaghee^  gay  aad  gisttanng  af  ev«x^ 
ipv^adf  out  before  in»  aad  we  are  once  naon  sunning  onrse&ei  in  the 
bright  noositide  of  eiriliaatioa  aad  refineoMot.  The  cbmga  has  been  aa 
rapid  as  it  is  curious ;  it  is  l^ce  ooaaing  euddeal  j  foam  a  dark  room  into 
the  Mgfaty  and  the  sense  of  epprsssion  which  has  weighed  faeayiiy  upon  us 
is  at  last  re^aced  by  one  of  calm  enjoyment. 

There  are  fery  many  sulijeets  eonnected  with  Caloatta  an  wbioh  I 
wiaald  willingly  tooeh,  were  it  not  that  I  am  fearfal  ef  wearying  my 
readers  with  matters  of  so  little  interest  to  them  as  the  kiznry  of  tae 
elnbs,  the  yastness  of  die  hotels^  the  pnUie  offices,  aad  how  the  ' 
of  ciiouabctttion  is  preached  tlmrein;  theafatosttotelabaenoe  of  T 
and  tfaeatriaal  amusement,  except  when  a  fow  ambitions  aauiteni 
eaannjnmJ  wild  eflEorts  to  innnortalise  themselves;  the  ipestoffie^  the 
aaeiailing  foatnre  ef  which,  at  first  right,  is  chaos  'and,  WMJeed,  I  hmrm 
naard  that  this  same  foatore  grows  mere  deeply  impressed  on  paeple*a 
JamginaHmis  the  longer  they  remain  in  the  eo«itryw^4Nrt  for  mjraeiC 
I  flaast  oonfoss  it  has  not  been  so,  the  feeling  most  indslibly  planted 
vilUn  aay  breast  is  thatef  awe  and  adariralion,  for  on  first  going  mta  the 
Oalcntta  nestnifiae  I  was  Ofenrhs9mad,  not  wi«h  ciinHtTi  ootwidilattas 
wbieh  haa  been  lying  perduet^  but  with  wonder  wonder  that  people  in 
India  ever  receiTod  their  letters  at  all;  and,  as  I  found,  on  proceedings 
'^im  country/' that  I  actnall-yreceiyed  about  nne  letter  owtefefary font, 
andone  newspaper  in  e?ery  eight  deqntched  to  am  nhieh  ratio  stsd  oon* 
tinnti«^a  feeling  of  re^ieot  aad  admiration,  deep,  hut  I  think  deserved, 
flBBW  orer  aae  fS^  the  master-minds  of  those  tohwt  and  fimctinnariea  iriio 
had  aatrieated  these  wekome  littla  docnmMiti  from  nonforion  woam  ca»- 
foondsd.* 

4i  the  time  I  landed  in  Calcutta  (December,  164^7)^  though  al  imm». 
diate  panic  as  to  the  outlweak  of  the  mntiny  in  Aat  city  had  subsided,  and 
the  good  folk  had  left  off  riee^ng  in  the  fort  and  other  wraikfale  atsoog^ 
belda,  there  were  still  ample  signa  of  its  ecistenee.  The  native  soatrias 
(bdanging  to  disHrmed  regiments)  were  entrusfesd  only  with  tiiat  formidr 
able  and  murderous  weapon  a  lamrod,  which  they  nmde  foint  efforts 
io  Moulder,  after  the  manner  of  a  muricet,  when  saluting  aa  office^ 
ibarnby  presenting  an  iq^peaianoe  savouriag  asocn  strongly  of  the  ridif- 
culous  than  the  sublime.  Occasionally  little  excitements  ware  got  i^  by 
some  highly  imaginative  gentlemen,  focing  in  their  xespectrva  minda'  eyes 
a  eartain  day  as  the  one  on  which  the  natives  were  to  rise  in  deariiy 

*  To  the  English  gepttaaan  in  Tortcahtie  or  KortbunJisrhwd,  who  at  that  ^ia- 
taoce  fVom  the  metrooolU  sits  down  to  a  perusal  of  the  Titnet  the  lame  day  that 
H  is  published,  it  will  appear  almost  incredible  that  a  letter  I  wrote  firom  Allaha- 
bad to  Fattehghor  (not  more  than  two  hundred  miles)  was  over  sixty  «hg§  in 
BMching  its  destinatios,  having,  I  believe,  visited  sa  rM«s  Qsioatta,  MiMtea,  aaA 
9«afasyl 
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at  hi^e,  md  tlie  ^wcnuBeat  m  fMtJoihn  tl^ffthj  giving  fome 
sipaftion  to  d»  troops  ia  dM  shape  «£  Bigli*  alax«Mi»  ptMi,  md 
admonitiaoe  io  be  '^ia  ntdiaets  t»  ten  Mii  a*  a  montiit's 
ia  fink,  iW  tea  of  E^lirii  aooatf  ai  CakiMk  was  etiU  awoUen 
^ihactam  wkicliAadxvffladiitso  hoiiteao— hr  a  iluri  time  faaek,  and 
H  heaved  now  and  agab  widi  a  haafiec  fveu  thaa  tuaal.  B«t  tfaete 
mm  tmUar  aigw  tfaan  dnse  of  IJm  ter  of  tke  kbit,  wkiek  om  met  at 
mmj  wtBp,  m  &e  Aaliwid,  deeopiog  tonibs  whick  it  had  stripped  «f 
*■%  aad  kasadi — m  tbe  sterdy  oak,  wImsss  ef«ry  Wugk  had  been  ton 
AoB  it»  ieaving  the  pereiit  stem  att  deaOsAe  aad  bace^n  tke  tiajr 
kaddia^  Wfswn,  Uigkled  aad  alsae,  so  yoaag  tiuit  it  kasw  not  its  los% 
aad  coad  ■lapatWatly,  faat  tiow  to  tiiae,  £»r  tke  maAtat  lAom  i*  was 
BBMT  wti09t  to  see  sn  aartki  aad  aliea  askad  its  nana,  gave  tbe  oaljr 
one  it  erer  heard  or  knew,  *'  Mamma's  Pet."*  These  laataly  told  thfr 
iaia  «f  wae  tM  it  awia  ekMjantfy  tbaa  cakL  weeds,  or  the  pen  of 
iMBaaapeer  ready  a  wxiisr  ever  esaU— -«a  (Skm  peia,  oseewom  £ms,  aa 
Ae  deep  aHKaing,  oa  the  ead  teass ; — iaok  oa  thsse  if  yea  woakl  read 
saeh  fines  of  heseavea»nt,  aad  sdytsiii^,  and  sorvow,  as  wouid  raalt  a 
Jkaast  of  jtoae.  StSk  dawa  eoontry  peaeed  this  BMbndwljr  etiaaa  Jay 
Af  day  ^id  fcshatioaEaegsjBaiiie  faces  moee  haggaad  s^  aiaas  pale 
aad  twrfid,  saddsoed  Calentta  hy  their  passeaoe,  pwspsritsry  te  lesviag 
iha  Jand  ia  vfaick  tksy  laui  hoiaa  aad  lost  ee  aeaefa,  aad  latiiraiag  to 


-Sat  paaoe  ssmI  aspeae  aasaag  iha  calai  mem^  and  plaasaat  koaM- 
■     '  '•-     "aid. 


I  eCald  Engbad 

tkmgi  saeoe  sbnkiag  to  a  peosea  jost  kmded  ia  ladia 
;  the  laMiaiBdiBaij  aad  taAonaded  eeafidanee  aJach  £i^^  F^ple 
«rte  kare  ia  tkenr  aatinreeemarta,  wh%  to  ass  an  narlassiialcgfaas*- 
sisa»  walk,  «  qaite  pmBttseuoaB  Jike,'' ia  aad  aat  ef  eae's  loom  ail  day-- 
■BHBlaaify,  esrtaialy^fsr  AcBeaxeaoahossupen  thsar  daskyfMttocBiak 
aaddistaihyea  hat  the  vary  ptaasacBctf  these  wkite'cfawLfigro  iittiay 
aaaalk  ooe  aasaBatea  aas  bm^  soaae  tioM  uoas  seeaHr  tasit  aaMsd  SHisatMa 
(^  "  at  home"  and  retirement  which  eyery  man  at  tiases  oast  loag  itt 
~:  toobtaiamfefaepiifaey  of  kbawachsBiker.  Bataftaratime 
to  ikis }  eae  fiads  a  troop  of  lisasestics  india- 
_  and  aae  tkoreagkhr  mppesciates  the  rennnal  of  that  rcrtiaiat 
I  ia  a  eaiA  of  hagkear  m  £kigiaQd---ihe  fi»  «f  talkiag  Mote  die  ssp- 
"  Jeha  ThsB—  rehiittag,  for  the  keaefit  of  Sally  the  hoiMe- 
I  aad  fiabert  tke  giaoai,  yoaraloqaeat  reaadcs  oa  peetfy,  poMtns,ar 
fias  eats,  nuaas  theA'a;  tbsa,  mgaia,  froas  time  inaaeianwsi,  kkas 
the  OBSbHa  to  entroBt  yoar  *'  beamr"  (or  vafetnla^iianbie)  wiA 
ecoatiaioier  year  parse;  ketdns  poasesssonof  theaaarieUlybagaf 
■  aaatuaing  year  pay  for  the  peeeeding  awatk,  ha  deles  oat  te  year 
Ud  aatteodaats  tkenr  wages,  ke  pi^  yoor  bills,  ke  settles  all  numetary 
BtioBB^  aad,  ia  hdt,  aeU  in  toio  aa  yoar  tfaaasRr.  Now,  to  tke  sa»- 
I  yoaag  eoa  of  AifciMi,  who  arrives  ia  lodia  wkk  idsas  rsdsisat  ef 
li  fecks  aad  patent  srfes,  tkis  eostcaa  is  a  kard  oae  to  isM  iata. 
HeoQasahaeeaie  old  lBdsBn,wko8ays,*'Ohyes!  it'satinght  Your 
'hnsar'  wiH  cheat  yoa  a  Etlie,  but  he  will  not  aaow  aay  one  e£s  to  do  ser; 

*  IMs  is  related  as  a  fact  of  a  little  duld  who  was  the  only  one  of  his  fandly 
reaaied  at  the  oDlfbrea!k,  and  whom  nobody  l:iiew,  and  who  was  too  jonng  to  giye 
any  other  aoeeaat  of  IdfDself  thaa  tlM  tofoctdog  OQS I  have  meatioaed* 
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keeps  his  own  keys,  how  can  I  then  guard  his  money  ?*  "  ^,  acting 
upon  this  advice,  griff  resigns  his  keys  with  a  half-sigh  and  a  feeling  of 
regret,  which,  however,  soon  dies  away  as  he  becomes  daily  more  Hindoa- 
tanee-ised  in  his  ways  of  thinking  and  acting. 

'^  Harrah  !  the  order  is  come  for  us  to  proceed  at  once  *  up  country'  by 
bullock-train — ^to  join  the  army !"  How  I  jumped  up  from  my  hecl^ 
threw  my  cheroot  and  the  fag-end  of  my  reflections  on  Indian  customa 
«nd  peculiarities  to  the  wbds  when  I  heard  these  words !  for  stirring 
events,  and  deadly  strifes,  and  glorious  victories  were  now  convulsing  that 
portion  of  India  familiarly  known  as  '*  up  country,"  and  to  join  Sir  Colin 
Campbell's  splendid  force,  to  share  its  laurels  and  its  toils,  was  the  acme 
•of  every  soldier's  ambition. 

It  is  no  small  feat  to  pack  for  a  campaign  of  indefinite  length  so  that 
the  whole  of  your  personal  baggage  shall  not  exceed  100  lbs.  in  weight — 
«uch  being  the  allowance  for  each  officer  travelling  by  bullock-train.  No 
small  feat,  did  I  say?  it  is  an  impossibility!  Your  portmanteau  alone 
weighs  about  half  that,  and  when  you  fill  it  with  shirts,  socks,  boots^ 
brushes,  coats,  and  all  the  manifold  et  cseteras,  why,  200  lbs.  would  not 
turn  the  scale  agiunst  it;  not  to  mention  a  camp  bedstead  and  some 
pounds'  weight  of  saddlenr*  In  despair  yon  unpack  it,  and  ponder  o^er 
the  contents.  What  is  there  in  that  heterogeneous  collection  that  you 
can  dispense  with  ?  Shirts  ?  no.  Boots  ?  certiunly  not.  Towels  ?  how 
can  you  do  without  them  ?  So  finally,  in  despair,  you  repack  the  port- 
manteau, having  reduced  its  weight  by,  perhaps,  one  shirt,  two  pairs  of 
socks,  and  maybe  a  boot.  Now  lor  shutting  it :  a  healthy,  athletic,  nail- 
brealdng,  finger-pinching  amusement,  which  occupies  you  for  some  timOi 
and  when  flushed,  breathless,  and  with  dishevelled  locks  you  accomplish 
it,  yon  probably  discover,  carefully  placed  on  a  side-table  ready  for  pack- 
ing, your  pocket-handkerchiefe,  tooth-brushes,  and  half  a  doxen  articles 
equally  indispensable. 

Howrah — the  terminus  of  the  East  Indian  Railway.  I  wonder  what 
the  frequenters  of  the  Great  Western  would  say,  if,  one  fine  monung  on 
going  to  Paddington  station,  in  the  place  of  die  lusty,  fustian-dad 
porters,  they  were  to  find  the  platform  swarming  with  nsJced  Hindoos 
—  I  wonder  what  my  friends  the  cabbies  would  say  if  hansom  after 
hansom  were  to  drive  away  with  a  nigger  hxe  in  it^ — I  wonder  what 
the  epicures,  who  grumble  at  the  refreshments  provided  at  Wolverton, 
Paddington,  and  Euston-square  would  say,  if  they  were  forced  to  enter  a 
dirty  little  place  and  pay  innumerable  rupees  for  sandwiches,  which, 
judging  from  their  appearance,  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  a  fiivourable 
reception  firom  no  one  except,  perhaps,  the  members  of  an  antiquarian 
society,  as  being  curiosities  in  their  line  of  business — I  wonder,  m  flEust^ 
what  our  good  friends  at  home  would  say  if  Howrah,  with  its  cheerless 
appearance,  the  absence  of  all  that  busUe,  hurry  and  scurry,  which,  with 
our  English  notions,  we  consider  as  inseparable  from  a  railway  station, 
with  its  semi-Europ^n  character,  with  its  snorting  locomotives,  typical 
of  civilisation  and  science  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  black,  naked  natives, 
impersonations  of  barbarism,  on  the  other,  were  to  open  business  in 
London  one  fine  morning !    Probably,  as,  I  did,  they  would  take  tiieir 
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aeats  in  the  train  slightly  bewildered,  and  with  a  dreamy,  night- 
mare-ish  sort  of  feeling  coming  oyer  them;  a  whistle— no  mistoke 
about  that — yon  wake  from  your  rererie  to  find  yourself  spinning  some 
twenty-fiye  or  thirty  miles  an  hour  orer  a  dead  level  country,  which, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  scarcely  appears  to  rise  or  hJl  an  inch 
— ^flai,  fiat,  fiat  for  miles,  and  miles,  and  miles,  but  ridi  with  y^;eta- 
tion.  On  you  go— getting  such  a  jolting  as  few  people  who  haye  not 
traydled  out  of  Eng&nd  have  expenenced— dazzlea  with  heat  and  glare, 
blinded  and  choked  with  dust,  suffering  in  the  region  of  your  digestive 
oi^^aos  from  the  effects  of  the  superannuated  sandwiches,  and  rousing  your- 
self ever  and  anon  to  look  out  of  the  window,  when  you  find  the  scene  so 
imdianged  as  almost  to  tempt  you  to  believe  that  you  have  not  moved  a 
yard  for  the  last  half-hour ; — flat,  fiat,  fiat  as  a  billiard-table,  wearisome  to 
gaae  upon,  and  you  pine  even  for  a  friendly  ant-hill  to  relieve  your  eye,  and 
break  this  almost  maddening  smoothness  of  country ; — ^fiat,  fiat,  flat— 
beigho!  but  nether  stale  nor  unprofitable,  if  one  may  judee  frt>m  the  natives 
at  work  among  the  numerous  crops  of  rice,  and  com,  ana  ''d&l,"  labouring 
on  in  the  scorchii^  sun  with  bare  heads  and  shaven  crowns,  scarcely 
deigning — whether  from  excess  of  apathy  or  industry  I  cannot  say — a 
glance  ^stupid  wonder  as  we  jolt  and  rattle  past  them, — now  a  wood  or 
a  piece  of  jungle-— now  a  wide  tract  of  sand,  glaring,  glistening,  and 
white — now  a  half  dried-up  '<  jheel" — ^now  a  j^dv-mra  frightened  at 
our  approadi,  soaring  up  into  the  air — ^now  a  covey  of  small  green  parrots 
similariy  employed — now  a  garden — ^now  a  green — now  a  desert — ^now  a 
few  bullocks  in  the  agricultmral  interests — ^now  a  mud  hovel,  and  now  a 
solitaiy  palm-tree— l^  a  rice-field,  and  there  a  few  isolated  tufts  of  high 
grass, — these  are  the  objects  which  in  their  turn  attract  one's  attention 
during  this  monotonous  and  weary  journey,  and  these  seen  only  through 
the  glassy,  glaring  film  of  sunlight,  which  elitters  and  plays  about  thrai 
in  all  the  brightness  of  an  Indan  noon,  and  which  causes  one's  eyes  to 
blink  and  water  painfully  as  the;^  encounter  it. 

A  short  time  is  .allowed  for  tiffin  at  Burdwan,  when  bell  and  whistle 
warn  you  once  more  to  take  your  place,  and,  whisk !  you  are  off  again. 
Still  over  the  fiat,  monotonous  country  you  rumble  ana  roU  along— rice- 
fields,  hovels,  palm-trees,  and  wastes  of  sand,  palm-trees,  hovels,  and  rice- 
fields,  with  a  one-two-three-four  precision,  which,  combined  with  botded 
beer  consumed  at  Burdwan,  at  last  has  a  narcotic  effect,  your  doie  being 
somewhat  disturbed  by  a  mosquito,  who  has  taken  a  first-class  ticket  to 
Baoeegunge,  and  by  the  feeble  efforts  of  one  of  your  comrades  to  manu- 
frusture  a  joke  or  riMe  at  the  expense  of  the  black  guard  attached  to  the 
tniD,  but  which,  when  he  delivers  himself  of  it,  after  much  labour,  proves 
singularly  unsuccessful,  and  with  an  irritable  *'  Pshaw !"  you  turn  to  the 
window  again,  hotter,  dustier,  more  uncomfortable  than  ever,  and  won- 
dering w^  savage  impatience  what  the  deuce  those  bullocks  can  m^ 
by  eating  dust,  for  there  appears  to  be  little  else  upon  that  parched  plain, 
where  a  doien  of  them  are  pkcidly  graring.  As  we  approach  Banee- 
gunge  some  Inlla  become  visible,  and  our  spirits  pluck  up  a  bit  accord- 
mgly ;  and  by  the  time  the  break  is  put  on,  ana  its  peculiar  odour— 
wBeh,  by  the  way,  is  agreeable,  as  reminding  you  of  England — ^becomes 
spparen^  our  temper  has  improved  considerably,  while  we  almost  be- 
come amiable  as  tiie  train  draws  up  alongside  the  platform. 

^  V.D.M. 
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THE  PLEASXTEES  OF  THE  TABLE. 

WiTBOUT  irislibg  to  be  gmltj  of  anj  trMiii»  we  kelieve  tbai  all 
mviBied  Mtient  jon  in  die  opimon  tbat  diie  one  f;veat  puqme  of  life  is 
Jwvinf^  a  good  dumer  d«ij.  It  if  ail  rerj  vreH  fer  tae  seffe  fto  decry' 
dM  axiom  "dikm  Timias  mamofl,"  and  eaxneetlj  point  out  tioe  neoesnty 
ofdirectiBgowtfaeiigirte  tonafeimportMitniatten;  bnt^afber  all,  tfaeie 
it  gMat  traibk  in  many  «f  the  opauom  pat  ferth  hj  tbe  eminent  Soyer  aa 
Ad  erfilisation  and  oooioay  amndag  lumd  in  hand.  Tiw  nntiitored 
aaTttfe  «iU  eatiify  kis  aimple  wants  mth  *^  boiled  nusuonary,''  but,  onoe 


iniriatnd  ii^  the  bieaaings  ti  Envopean  cookery,  he  auiket  a  gteni  akem 
in  advanee,  and  appeaset  his  appetite  with  roast  pig,  wlndi  trawieis  tett 
Of  if  pvepaxnd  witti  tome  degree  of  pretension.     We  are  happy  to  notice 


that  in  our  own  benighted  eonntry  much  progress  has  been  remitiy  aoafde, 
and  that  the  cnliaary  seniienB  itf  Ude,  Fraacatdli,  and  Soyer  mwe  not 
been  thrown  away.  We  are  oonvinced  that  one  nuiy  dine  in  London,  at 
some  few  booses,  without  having  the  fear  of  dyspepsia  befere  one's  eyes, 
and  it  is  now  possible  to  esespe  the  onee  ineTitable  roast-bee^  ?^ck 
Britons  had  a  mystic  belief  was  soossbow  insepardbly  oonanoted  with 
Aeir  national  snpnauiey.  Strange  to  say,  though,  dss  Crimean  wmr  dad 
mo*  show  any  fsJiing  on  in  the  prowess  of  our  olfioars,  although  they 
had  abjured  the  uss  of  brandied  port  in  bdialf  of  daiet,  and  sendened 
themsdfes  what  the  fine  old  fellows  of  the  last  century  would  lutre  cob- 
temptuonsly  termed  milksops.  If  the  Avig]o4^waA  nlhanoe  has  home 
no  other  mits,  it  has  st  any  rate  introdneed  ns  to  asany  new  and  vshiabie 
dishe^  which  are  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  health,  and  can  no  longer 
be  iidiculed  as  kickshaws  only  suitable  fer  the  attongiagand  marehonging 
FrenchmeD.  Still  we  have  great  cause  to  lament  our  infemrity.  Wo 
■tty  seandi  in  vain  for  a  csi^  in  Lcmdon  wbseh  supplies  our  wants  so 
wen  moA  dMsplyas  theFaiwaniestsuvsnts,  and  too  many  of  us  are  con- 
fined to  the  satisfyH^  lilxwgh  monotonous  eidtsnge  of  a  steak  for  a  chop. 
Nor  will  due  be  ahered  until  we  eendssoend  to  tske  a  lessen  from  the 
Fxeneh,  who,  in  this  as  in  many  other  mattefs,  manage  better  than  we 
de;  and  we  hnmbly  submit  that  the  £nt  step  in  advance  wodd  be  the 
efevatian  of  coc^Eery  into  a  seienoe.  How  many  learned  SMn  across  the 
Channd  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  Idtchen  as  the  best  phar- 
nmcoj^QUB^  and  writtsn  learned  treatises  to  show  dnt  pecnfiar  diseases 
wsyuge  peculisr  duhes  ?— just  as  a  German  doctor^  when  caUed  in  to 
•tisni  yon,  will  gravely  suggest  that  you  should  smoke  Varinas  histead 
of  C'naster,  or  tucis  ver4d.  But  the  sulject  of  cuUns^  medicine  is  ona 
of  so  ia^ortsnt  a  nature,  that  we  shall  be  fully  justified  in  examining 
mon  dosely  into  what  French  sawns  have  done  fer  the  improrement 
of  thenational  health. 

The  author  feom  whom  we  derive  our  details  (it  is  needless  to  add,  a 
Frenchman)  approaches  his  grave  suljeet  by  a  profound  bmentation  at 
the  want  of  gaetoonomes  in  the  present  degenerate  age.  He  allows  there 
are  still  great  eaters  among  us,  gourmets,  gourmands,  and  even  gastro- 
l&tres,  whatever  tiiey  may  be :  bat  the  tnie  gastronomes,  the  men  who 
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hii  dowm  hmt,  tmd  myoj^d  dM  doable  kooow  of  Mn^  men  of  merit 
mad  of  ft  deiwttte  iMie,  havo  deported  from  aoMng  ns.  ^  In  the  preeeiit 
day^**  he  famonts,  ^oodi  non  koUttfl  himfelf ;  eiusk  maa  oafy  thtnkB  of 
log  iodmdaally  totiko  MW  and  ooleaMi  operattoa  of  dinmg."  In 
tiaiety  wkaA  laaj  bo  enpnalieaUy  oaBed  the  good  tiaM8,  it  was 
80:  ike  phyaiaaae  were  Togarded  as  Tonr  leamed,  bat,  at  Uie 


leompanioai ;  and  ih^  hare,  in  eome  degree,  mam- 
l  the  layatatioa,  akhoagh  vojastly.  Wichoat  fgtmf;  baek  to  pie- 
litie  apoflhtj  tto  fiad  that  the  fiunoof  Cinrae,  phyiiouo  to  the  Be- 
MOt,  «aa  A^  <a1»ha»ed  gaataoBCMike.  In  sptte  of  his  grafe  etudies,  he 
iiiBtid  hiaiiiBlf  coasMienihiytothe  hiteheB :  a  aaaoe  A  la  C^irao  beearae 
■aiMiaimJ,  whieh  has  aaoe  seoaatned  in  grateM  remeaniwranee^  hebg,  as 
was  asid  aiUiaasdi  of  the  saaoe  Robert,  the  only  eaaee  with  whioh  it 
mwmki  be  eKcasahle  to  eat  one'e  Either.  At  that  day,  too,  there  was  a 
neh  and  syharitie  Doetor  Sidohre,  who  dtscoreied  a  fricasee  whose 
laputation  was  fsr  a  kog  tune  kept  ap  in  the  *<  high  ktfohen."  It  was 
asserted  at  osart,  and  amoiig  tna  old  ooonoiUors  of  pailtament, 
the  dncks  an  P^  Doniilot,  a  Tory  eelehrated  and  admired  dish, 
i  dao  to  fiidofafOy  hot  this  tnterasting  problen  has  neier  been  satis- 
ftctOBxly  solfniL 

Dnrmg  the  aighteendi  oeotary  the  gastrononiBC  phystctans  were  nn- 
aasfiins  mad  samavkable.  Aosong  the  ceUbritiee  of  the  i^  were  La 
KiMsM,  who  died  of  jadigestioo  (pnohablv  on  the  mn  tiki  piadh  kmae 
jwgmia  inisMiple),  and  who  gained  the  appknse  of  the  great  Frederiek ; 
than  Bonarty  the  eminent  pmetitioner ;  Sylva,  physietan  to  Vokaire,  and 
inasntor  of  die  lisooiottes  a  \m  Fompadonr;  and  Boideu,  in  spite  of  his 
goat  aad  ail  ha  says  ahont  physieianB  loving  good  cheer.  Of  eonrse  we 
mmk  only  qnoie  the  asost  eelebnted,  whose  merits  hare  •simrired  to  the 
snt  d^.  It  was  at  tius  period  that  Maloet,  an  old  mined  physician, 
to  oae  of  his  oonfrens,  ^  How  ean  I  help  it  ?    My  meaas  only 


nlow  me  two  indigestions  a  week."     When  the  Re^iftiott  broke  out, 
ikm  Inami  of  good  eatrng  had 


of  good  earing  had  attaiaod  its  apogee  ia  France.  But  what 
to  ha  done  ?  On  one  side,  the  onstoaM  of  the  aneient  lopublkia 
I  praised  exaessirely :  the  blask  broth  of  the  Spartans  was  in  high 
-ki  hooks.  On  the  other  stdet,  the  manners  loathed  any  radical 
In  tmth,  <the  ardent  promoteis  of  eqnaKty,  the  apostles  of  a 
fmgal  and  philesaphic  life,  oontnually  raited  well-serrsd  tables  at  pri- 
wstohnnain,  ornt  ^  most  fianed  restauiants  of  the  day,  sneh  as  Beao- 
viffisn,  Bfihcft,  F^nier,  &e.  SriU,  there  were  some  ardent  repoUtcanB 
added  the  word  sobriety  to  the  national  motto,  and  went  mto  i 
radishes  y 


fits  ahont  the  radishes  of  Cinoionatns.  They  formed,  how- 
ansr,  hut  a  mineBty,  and  many  violent  patriots,  espedally  daring  the 
smiiai  years  of  the  Revolnrioa,  yielded  thenisel¥e6  anheritatmsly  up  io 
the  pisMsaa  of  ealiBg.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Danton  to  afirm  that 
ahampagne  ^  efemmisad"  patriotism,  bat  he  was  net  lietened  to,  and 
hiinsslfBwaflowad  this  perfidioas  hevemge  at  the  ehMnsts'  orgies.  Ca- 
adb  Dssaaanlns  nsed  to  say  liiat  a  good  dinner  was  only  a  degradtag 
syhaiitiam;  and  nt  Mirsheau's  table,  reproaching  himself  for  the  kurariee 
he  had  mdnlgnd  in,  he  mfltcted  a  snccessson  of  mtA  cnljpdj  on  his  own 
diest  by  the  help  of  a  skewer.  According  to  him,  tnpahlioan  yirtnes 
)  iBDt  enhivatad  w^  a  folk;  bnt  this  commissary  of  the  lantera  was 
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far  from  putting  hb  own  maxims  in  practice,  and  prrfonred  a  wdl-co^eted 
board  to  the  repasts  of  the  true  sans-culottes.     A  fresh  proof  we  take  it 
that,  in  France,  though  the  heart  maj  be  republican,  tne  stomach  can 
never  be  so.     Still,  we  must  allow  that,  during  the  disastrous  Reign  of 
Terror,  true  gastronomy  disappeared.     To  keep  a  man-cook  would  have 
been  an  insult  to  the  majesty  of  the  people,  and  persons  would  have 
undoubtedly  sacrificed  their  heads  to  satisfy  a  delicate  stomach.    Bat» 
during  the  Directory,  there  was  a  glorious  change;  and  there  were 
many  men  of  high  position,  like  Barras,  for  instance,  who  seemed  to  liye 
only  to  satisfy  their  palate,  and  with  whom  ^^  living  was  eating,  and 
eating  living/'     The  physicians  distinguished  themselves  greatly  during 
that  gastronomic  era.     We  may  add  that  learned  societies  were  founded 
to  give  subscription  dinners,  at  which  the  rules  of  moderation  were  not 
always  observed.     Thus   Doctor  Gastaldy,   after  having  fed  hugdy, 
ordered  a  large  plate  of  macaroni     A  lady  remarking  on  the  drcum- 
stance,  he  replied  to  her,  *'  Madam,  macaroni  is  heavy,  but  it  is  like 
the  Doge  of  Venice ;  when  he  arrives,  all  must  make  room  for  him  and 
leave  a  clear  passage."     It  was  not,  however,  till  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
that  the  noble  science  of  gastronomy  made  any  real  progress.     The 
Emperor,  whose  favourite  meal  was  a  dish  of  haricot  beans  in  oil,  for 
political  reasons  favoured  the  return  to  sumptuous  repasts,  and  a  perfect 
cuisine.     Then,  too,  the  famous  ^^  tasting  Jury"  was  established,  and 
Grimod  de  la   Reyni^re    published  his  Almanack  des   Gourmantb* 
Many  phymcians  distinguished  themselves  by  their  skill  in  ^stronomy  : 
some  even  were  renowned  for  their  discoveries,  for  the  nunous  soap 
ik  la  Camerani  was  owing  to  a  doctor  who,  through  an  excess  of 
modesty,  desired  to  remain  anonymous.     Corvisart,  nrst  physician  to 
the  Emperor,  was  a  refined  and  talented  gastronomer,  and  you  could 
notice  in  him  the  harmony  of  a  great  talent  and  a  good  stomach. 
Owing  to  his  professional  reputation,  patients  visited  him  at  all  hours  of 
the  day ;  but  when  he  was  at  table,  when  he  had  said  solemnly  to  his 
housekeeper,  <<  I  am  only  at  home  to  the  Emperor^' — which  meant  that 
Napoleon  was  the  only  patient  having  a  right  to  summon  him— no  sum 
of  money  would  have  induced  him  to  interrupt  his  dinner.     Next  to 
Corvisart  comes  Doctor  Gastaldy,  whose  reputation  was  so  thoroughly 
established  that  he  was  unanimously  chosen  as  perpetual  president  of 
the  Tasting  Club.     The  choice  was  so  just  that  Gastaldy  died  on  the 
field  of  honour,  for  while  artistically  dissecting  a  Strasbourg  pat6  he  was 
struck  by  an  apoplectic  fit.     Among  other  gastronomic  physicians  of  the 
glorious  period  of  the  first  Empire,  we  may  mention  Menuret,  author 
of  an  excellent  work  on  Paris,  and  discoverer  of  a  scallop  which  attained 
immense  renown ;  and  Tartra,  celebrated  for  his  treatise  on  nitric  add, 
and  his  vast  gastric  abilities.     Nor  must  we  forget  Gall,  the  phrenolo- 
gist    On  his  reception  into  the  Society  of  the  Caveau  Modeme,  says 
an  historian,  a  dish  was  served  up  to  him  consisting  solely  of  the  brains 
of  game,  fish,  and  poultry,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  would  like  to  feel  the 
skulls  of  these  ladies  ana  gentlemen.     The  savant  unwrinkled,  and  re- 
plied, with  a  laugh,  that  he  must  feel  the  bodies  in  the  first  instance, 
and  that  at  his  table  his  system  was  never  isolated — a  reply  which  was 
found  excellent  and  conclusive. 

In  the  present  day  there  are  no  gastronomers  par  6Uit;  and  this 
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change  die  autlMr  from  whom  we  are  qootbg  stAribaies  to  the  rapid 
spfead  of  Bronasais's  doctrine  that  ererythiog  ^whlcli  excited  the  stomach 
might  influence  it  At  any  rate,  when  this  theory  was  in  fall  swing  the 
eonaomption  of  wine  in  France  was  diminished  by  moore  than  200,000 
hectolitrea.  People  took  to  drinking  water,  a  regime  which  certainly 
haa  its  advantages  according  to  the  Spanish  pro?erb,  inasmuch  as  mucho 
vaie^  poeo  euastOj  but,  otherwise,  it  is  unpnilosophical,  anti-social,  and 
ey«n  anti-medicaL  Then,  old  Noel,  who  was  both  a  doctor  and  a  wine* 
merefaant  at  Rheims,  said,  full  of  comic  fury,  ^  In  £ict,  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  inhabitants  or  my  confreres  of  Paris :  they  all  haye  their 
stomachs  lined  with  amadou,  and  catch  fire  from  a  spaik."  The  rest  of 
cor  andioi^s  remarks  are  so  toudung,  that  we  must  allow  him  to  speak  in 
his  own  language : 

Gasbonomy  is,  in  fine,  the  expression  of  a  refined  and  distinguished  or- 
ganisation, and  in  this  respect  no  one  can  become  a  gastronomer  at  will.  Mon- 
tesquieu was  right :  Polixenes  and  Apicins  took  with  them  to  the  table  many 
flenaatwrns  unknown  to  us  other  vulgar  eaters.  What  is  the  result  F  if  gotur- 
mandism  is  attainable  at  all  ages,  gastronomy  is  only  produced  very  late,  at  a 
very  advanoed  pmod  of  mental  development.  But,  if  society  be  agitated  to 
its  depths,  the  majority  of  good  tables  disi^pears,  and  with^h^  elegant  man- 
ners^ intunate  relaSdons,  and  those  nutritive  revelations  of  the  stomach  which, 
by  the  aid  of  delicious  wines  and  a  cup  of  exquisite  coffee,  go  straight  to  the 
Inrain,  to  warm  it  and  stimulate  it,  ami  endow  it,  in  short,  with  a  si>ecies  of 
second  sight.  And  believe  me  when  I  say  that  everybody  is  a  loser  b^  it,  those 
^Ao  have  nttle  or  nothing  even  more  thtm  the  rest,  for  the  superfluines  of  the 
Dck  man  ever  go  to  profit  the  poor ;  and  there  is  never  a  great  repast  which 
does  not  secondarily  furnish  a  livelihood  to  many  poor  persons.  Nothmg,  then,  is 
more  evident  than  that  gastronomy,  like  the  fine  arts  and  the  bellet  leitres,  like 
everything  allied  to  the  intelligenoe  and  delicate  sensations,  always  announces  pro- 
{press.  Henrion  de  Pansey,  the  gpve  jurisconsult,  rightly  said, "  I  shall  not  believe 
m  dvilisalion  till  I  see  a  cook  in  the  Institute."  I^othing  is  more  self-evident 
than  that  the  fire  of  sedition  is  incompatible  with  the  fire  of  a  high  and  learned 
cuisine.  The  pleasures  of  an  elegant  table  demand  a  time  of  peace,  m  spirits, 
and  the  luxurious  leisure  of  a  world  which  nothing  troubles  or  disqmets.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  whenever  the  worship  of  gastronomy  makes  its  appearance 
in  society,  if  it  can  count  fervent  i^tles,  the  nation  may  hope  and  rejoice,  for 
this  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  social  body  is  being  cured,  and  a  symptom  of  a 
return  to  peace,  prosperity,  and  order. 

Our  readers  must  not  believe  that  we  are  passing  a  poor  jest  on  them 
hy  quoting  from  the  Jlmanach  ConUoue  or  Charivari,  On  the  con* 
trary,  tlua  memorable  sentence  anpearea  in  the  grave  pages  of  the  Jfoni- 
tevr  prior  to  the  coup  dFitat^  and  was  evidently  meant  in  all  seriousneak 
It  goes  fiir.to  prove  one  assertion,  that  eastronomy  is  regarded  as  a 
sdence  in  France.  The  vnriter  is  no  less  wan  Dr.  ifeveille-Parise,  well 
known  for  his  works  on  the  disfestive  functions,  and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  examine  another  of  his  cussertations,  as  ecmtaining  much  valuable 
infbrmatioii  on  the  vexaia  quoitio  of  oysters.  For  loversof  the  moUusk 
we  have  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the  worthy  doctor  r^;ard8  it  as 
the  digestible  k^oi  par  excellence :  it  is  the  first  step  on  the  ladder  of 
Ae  taUe  reserved  by  Providence  for  delicate  stomachs,  sick  persons,  and 
oonvatescents.  Experience  has  so  fully  demonstrated  this  fact,  that  no 
festival  is  held,  no  dinner  given  wcxrthy  the  attention.<^  connoisseurs,  uH* 
kss  the  oyater^m^iQ  the  first  rank.    In  truth,  it  leema  as  if  the  oyster 
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were  intooded  to  pnpere  the  etomeeh  ftr  dw  MbKne  firaolbnf  of  iKgei 
iioii;  in  a  wovd»  it  is  the  gdden  h&y  to  tbit  penkBse  whitk  ie  CKiM  Mi 
i^gpe^e.  The  Bobmum,  ovr  mastece  in  evetything,  sooght  tint  molfaMk 
wilii  peoulier  attentien.  ^  We  ean&et  mj  «do  mudi,  wiitee  V^my-y 
^about  the  <>7i^n  ^^^  figoie  with  lo  nmeh  dignitj  ea  the  taUei  of  o«r 
lidi  nes."  We  mint  not  Mppoee  d»t  die  ^mwmei^  of  Bmbo  wee« 
•atisfied  widi  the  oraten  ehtemed  bj  hnwd  oa  the  ooeets  of  Itii^* 
like  HI,  they  dewed  then  pkmisfrem,  fiae^  andc^aneaqmateflsYoor. 
Sergras  Grata,  Plioy  tels  ua,  waa  the  &et  to  k^  down  oyster  baaka  m 
the  yioaitj  of  BaiiB,  ia  the  time  of  Ciaaivi.     The  aaaM  worthy  ab9 


disoovered'  the  way  to  iaipari  a  delieioita  flafoar  to  Ae  oyetera  of  th 

Locriao  Lake*    At  the  pretent  day  daa  kke  has  attady  disappeared  ; 

even  the  Prudent  des  Brosses,  that  talented  and  caustie  trardfer,  wheK 

Sring  to  see  this  lake,  was  forced  to  ezj^ess  his  disappointment  in  the 
lowix^  words :  ''  It  is  only  a  wretched  swampy  marsh.  Those  preeiooa 
oysters  of  Catiline's  graadpiqpa,  which  in  om:  eyes  soften  the  hom«  of 
Ui  grandson's  ciiBies,  are  netaounphosed  into  wretched  eds  ganl»dliaK' 
in  the  mud.  A  great  agiy  mevatatn  of  ashes,  cod,  aad  stoaes,  wUa 
Aooght  proper  to  rise  up  in  one  nisht  Kke  a  anishroom  in  1539,  redueed 
tfus  poor  kke  t»ihe  state  in  wfaicn  I  describe  it."*  Fordier  on  oar  trs- 
Teller  adds:  ^Pliny  was  no  fool  when  he  said  that  the  oysters  of  the 
Lucrine  Lake  were  only  fieishionable  because  those  of  England  were  t3I 
then  unknowik— but  where  the  deuce  had  he  eatsn  of  them?"  It  ia 
oertamly  the  £Mit  dMt,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present,  the  orslsa 
has  enjoyed  a  repatatieii  thai  has  endorad  through  rerdatioas  aaa  Am 
overthrow  of  empires :  tiaM  eodd  not  destroy  it,  fbr  whatever  is  useM 
and  benefidal  to  humanity  will  be  always  reteved.  We  know  that 
Frankfin,  who  was  only  aoqnainted.widi  the  useftd,  preferred  a  turkey  ta 
an  eagle,  and  assuredly  no  one  could  blame  him  for  it.  So  modi  is  de» 
dded,  that  the  03rstBr  is  a  spedet  of  food  combining  the  most  preeuMV 
alimentary  qaalioes.  Its  meat  is  soft,  finn^  and  ddisate.  It  has  aofli- 
eient  flaronr  to  pfease  Ae  tast^  hot  not  enoag^  to  eaeila,  to  sarfint,  or 
attain  that  friahtfUfioiteftegastRmonie, '•it  ii  too  much.**  Throv^ 
a  quality  pecimar  to  itsetf  it  IkTOura  dte  inteBtinal  and  gastric  abeorptbn, 
mixing  easily  with  other  food,  and  assimilating  with  the  juioes  of  the 
stomach  it  aids  and  foyours  the  digestive  functions.  There  h  no  all- 
BWDtary  substance,  not  eren  ezeejpting  bread,  whidi  does  not  piodtise  in- 
digestion under  certain  giyen  cnenmstaaees,  but  oysters  nerer.  This 
is  a  homage  daa  to  Aen.  They  may  be  eaten  to^ky,  tonnorrow,  for 
ever,  m  pcofasioaf  iadigestkm  is  aot  to  be  foaiad,  aad  we  may  be  eea^ 
taia  that  no  doct<Nr  wai  efver  oalled  ia  tiomieh  their  ikult.  It  h  said 
that  Ihe  celebrated  Dr.  HecqiMi  used  to  embrsse  cooke  through  sheer 
gratitude,  bat  it  oouM  not  hare  been  oa  aocooat  of  oysters.  Of  emsna 
we  except  cooked  oystan ;  but  iku  is  only  an  excqitfon  whkdi  ueafliais 
the  general  ruH  for  idiere  dioald  wa  mid  the  barbaiiaa  that  woald 
eattbemP 

The  truOe  has  been  eialted  tbroogh  all  taae;  an  Engiish  poet  eyes 
gwve  H  ^appellatioBef  the  •^sabterraneaaeaspressr  diat  distiagmshed 
gastronome,  the  Marquis  de  Cossy,  dedans  it  to  be  the  diamond  of  Ae 
kitehen.  Though  we  wodd  not  yentaia  to  ganui^  the  eminent  qualitiae 
of  tfas  prsck>us  taberde— for,  shodd  wa  not  thas  raise  the  irilde  dyi&ed 
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d  acMMt  m?  ilill,  who  would  cbwe  to  et*  traflOM  eoaftmaidW? 
Oar  aa»or  knows  a  doctor  wiia  stver  hSk  to  be  edUad  »  a*  wmUr  bj 
In  p^6B*4,  who  Mt  attained  bj  <<  trafflowai,'*  m  I»  tarais  it  This  ia  a 
McnKas  state  of  izritatkm  and  diffieok  digestion.  Yo«  reach  that  ff- 
ftMnd  iiMfftiBeatioa  of  the  goarmaad^  of  £uiig  withoot  pleamwe  or  appe* 
litew  At  tines  the  danger  beeosiea  gieatar,  whkh  eaased  an  aiBctear  to 
aay,  after  aa  imprudent  debanoh  on  tmffles^  **  Fo«r  dimecs  Mote  aad  I 
aheaU  have  beoL  one  less.*'  Still,  the  qwditiee  of  tha  tnifle  ase  of  snoh 
•  l^gh  elder  thai  it  has  heeoaw  a  potent  seducer  io  the  regions  e£  polities 
smd  diplomacy,  by  exciting  at  once  the  aobitiDB.  and  the  appedta.  The 
'  does  net  possess  these  qnalitiesy  bat,  on  dM  ether  handy  it  haideos 


stomaeh  no  more  than  the  cooscieiMe.    We  scaroe  peiaeive  its  pro* 
nd  stiU  it  hM  satisfied  the  taete,  mpeaMd  the  stoma  ' 
Aat  nervoas  impatiaiee  whidi  OTcry  haagry  man 


■Htenally.  Whsn  Malherbe  said  that  he  knew  no4hing  better 
womon  and  mekm^  we  cannot  concuve  that  the  Nermaa  hiisMtist  eoaU 
hscre  fiorgottan  the  oystenk  All  pecsons  canaot  agiae  with  woasesi 
I  &id  mdoBS  iodigesdble^  bni  who  refiues  oysters?  Bat  sadi  is  tka 
'"  la  of  map,  that  the  oyster,  lord  of  the  kitdien,  thai  dslisiaas  aad 
I  tpstaesa^  is  classed  in  the  lowest  grade  of  iatelligaaoe,  aad  la* 
gaided  as  the  prototype  of  ignoraaca.  "  Stepid  as  an  oystsiy'*  they  sy> 
We  are  beand  to  add,  ^  nagratefid  as  maa  iT  an  assertien  oartaialy  mors 
trae  than  the  odier.  ^*  The  oeeanie  oyster,"  said  a  philosephsr  of  the 
iMtcsntaiy,  ^situated  en  a  hank  or  a  rock,  wUehAa sea eovars and ui* 
cateiB  altoaatelyy  if  it  opens  its  t^to  ai  low  tide  kaes  its  water,  aad 
soosetiBies  penshee  a  yietim  to  its  unprwdeaoe;  those  that  escape  sdja- 
jpiatsarf  thaiit  is  only  good  for  them  to  open  their  lips  at  high  water, 
and  thsengh  Ais  empk^meat  of  their  iatdtigenee  they  preeerve  thsir 
beal^  fortify  their  eonstitatiQB,  and  prokiag  thor  lils.*^  After  this^ 
dare  wa  say  stapid  as  an  oysisr!  an  anathema  whidi  ooidd  eafy  be 
the  lasali  of  the  most  evident  want  of  logie  or  die  blackest  ia^^rattasdeb 
Far  ear  laadeis  most  remark  that,  iad^peadendy  of  their  dehcabs  and 
aatridoas  meat,  oysters  sapplied  the  aasisnts  with  their  l^an  dye,  aad 
Aai  they  again  maanfactnre  those  pearls  whsdi,  seaght  with  so  auieh 
eara  and  danger,  are  empk>yed  to  adorn  grace  anud  beauty.  (Upon  ear 
maoity  this  last  sentence  is  almost  too  nraeh  for  a8»  and  ths  joke  is  that 
dia_g«0Mi  doctor  evidently  means  it  aU.^ 

their  valnaUe  digestive  qaalities,  <mtera  supply  a  recipe  aoi 


to  be  despised  in  the  liqnor  they  contain.  It  is  produced  by  d»  ssa 
water  ther  have  swallowed,  bat  which,  having  been  digeeted,  has  lost 
that  Dectiuar  bitterness  of  salt  water.  The  oyster  water  is  limpid,  and 
^ghtlj  ^mEdo  in  taste.  Far  from  being  pnrradve,  like  sea  water,  it 
fnmnUm  d^nestioa.  Some  physicians  have  endowed  it  vrith  a  nraldtode 
of  aatsaordiaary  properties,  none  of  irineh  it  possesses,  however.  It  has 
been  compaxed  to  the  waters  of  yidiy  aad  Plombi^res;  hot  diis  is  cMme- 
rieaL  The  only  thing  certain  is  that  the  water  in  the  oysters  keeps  diem 
freab^  nrofengs  theb  Hfe  for  some  time,  until  it  is  destro;^ed  in  our 
a^nfnju^ha^  OT  vntil  dic  oysto'  has  been  transformed  into  a  portion  of  our- 
sehea.  As  fiir  the  condiments  to  be  eaten  with  oysten^  tastes  differi 
trim  amatears  eat  them'as  nature  has  made  them,  fi>r  they  lear  the  loss 
sf  theii  axfaisite  flavov.    Seam  petsons,  however,  prefer  a  little  papp« 
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and  lemon  juice,  which  destroys  any  purgative  effect  they  may  possess, 
and  which  some  highly  susceptible  stomachs  suffer  from.  It  is  a  moot 
point  whether  milk  promotes  the  di^stibility  of  oysters ;  at  any  rate  it 
does  not  require  a  beggar's  stomadi  to  digest  the  moUusk.  Still,  our 
author  knew  a  gouty  person  who  cured  his  disease,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
cured,  by  an  abundant  use  of  oysters  and  milk ;  but,  as  the  latter  might 
have  produced  the  effect  alone,  the  fact  is  not  conclusire.  Another  point 
is,  wnether  it  is  necessary  to  drink  wine  with  oysters,  and  if  white 
is  preferable  to  red  ?  As  Mr.  Addison  sagely  remarked  to  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  '^  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.** 

In  France,  considerable  attention  is  devoted,  and  rery  wisely,  to  the 
service  of  the  table,  for  every  sense  should  be  pleased  at  a  good  dinner. 
In  former  days  the  dining-room  used  to  be  perfumed,  but  now  the  only 
sweet  fragrance  is  that  of  well-cooked  dishes,  and  the  natural  flowers 
placed  on  the  table.  Before  dinner  the  under  butler  should  prepare  all 
the  condiments  ready  to  baud,  and  place  four  glasses  on  the  table  for  eacH 
g^est :  one  for  sherry,  one  for  water,  the  third  for  Bordeaux,  and  the 
fourth  for  champagne.  The  plates,  tbrty  centimetres  apart,  should  hare 
the  napkins  laid  on  them,  folded  in  the  German  fashion,  with  a  roll 
inside.  According  to  the  number  of  English  guests  present,  will  be  that 
of  the  salt-cellars ;  in  addition,  there  must  be  a  stove  to  warm  the  plates, 
and  an  abundance  of  clean  glasses.  The  maitre  d'h6tel  has  charge  of  the 
wines,  which  are  labeUed,  and  then  handed  round.  If  the  soup  happen 
to  be  turtle^  iced  rum-punch  is  indispensable ;  in  any  other  case  sherry 
will  serve  your  turn.  The  Sauteme  accompanies  the  oysters  and  removes 
of  fish.  The  Saint«Julien  is  handed  round  with  the  fruit.  With  the 
entr^,  and  up  to  the  dessert,  Ch&teau  Margaux  and  Ch&teau  Lafitte 
alternate  with  dry  and  sparkling  champagne.  Port  and  ale  go  with  the 
cheese.  Rhenish  and  punch  are  advisable  beverages  with  the  games. 
In  addition,  the  table  should  be  g^amished  with  labelled  decanters,  con- 
tainbg  Beaune,  Chablis,  Graye,  or  sherry:  the  Sauteme  should  be 
slightly  iced.  The  dessert  wines  are  Pacarete,  Frontig^an,  and  sherry. 
In  summer,  light  wioes  are  preferred;  in  winter,  generous  wines.  The 
candles  are  lighted  ten  minutes  before  serving,  then  the  iced  water  and 
hors  d'ceuvre  are  put  on  the  table.  All  the  waiters,  in  white  gloves,  take 
the  places  assigned  them,  and  while  the  dinner  is  being  placed  on  the 
table  a  servant  hands  round  the  vermuth  in  the  salon ;  then  the  mattre 
d'hdtel,  for  whom  the  folding^doora  are  opened  hy  two  footmen^  an- 
nounces in  a  dear  voice  that  the  '<  dinner  is  on  the  table."  And  here 
we  must  make  room  for  a  profound  reflection : 

Whatever  may  be  our  natural  temperament,  if  ever  we  enjoy  an  agreeable 
moment,  it  is  when  a  work  leaves  our  hands  completed,  and  enters  on  the  world 
with  its  native  grace,  like  ajonng  man  quitting  ms  paternal  home.  We  translate 
this  joy  by  the  words — k  dtner  est  servi.  At  present  we  are  at  table ;  another 
series  of  operations  commences,  eoually  difficult  and  more  rapid.  They  must,  in 
the  space  of  an  hour,  place  beneath  the  eyes  of  the  ffuests  all  that  has  been  com- 
bined for  them  as  the  result  of  ripe  reflection.  If  Siese  preparations  are  imper- 
fect, all  that  has  been  prepared  will  be  so  also.  The  maitre  d'hotel  cannot  act 
here  alone ;  he  must  be  backed  up  by  the  whole  of  the  service.  How  many  times 
has  an  almost  irreproachable  dinner  fallen  through  at  this  decisive  moment  ? 
We  may  mention  an  almost  inevitable  imperfection:  when  the  dinners  cause  a 
number  of  clever  men  to  meet  together,  Uiere  is  sure  to  be  ccm^ision  and 
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disorder.  In  iaot.  the  sparkHng  oonyenaikm  distraols'the  ftttention  of  tlie 
domestics,  and  they  listen  to  the  remiurks  instetd  of  handing  tiie  dishes  ronnd. 
When  the  gnests  enter  the  dininf-ioom  there  is  always  some  embarrassmant  in 
finding  places,  bat,  as  a'general  rm^  the  Amphitryon  should  display  his  taot  in 
ami^ing  the  gnests,  and  not  leave  it  to  chance. 

TBB  SOOBS  ABB  CI08BD,  AND  THE  SOLBlCf  SACBinCB  COMXBVGIS. 

There  are  two  ways  of  serving  a  dinner :  the  servants  either  begin 
with  the  ladies  or  with  euests  pointed  out  beforehand.     The  service  is 
indifferently  in  the  French  or  Russian  ikshion,  although  the  latter  appean 
to  OS  the  inferior.     In  the  French  system,  everything  is  put  on  the  table, 
and  it  would  be  perfect  if  the  dishes  did  not  grow  cold.     Even  warm 
plates,  with  spirits  of  wine,  the  best  method,  do  not  produce  a  sufficient 
heating  power.     In  the  Russian  mode,  each  entree,  each  joint,  or  entre- 
mets, arrives  in  its  turn,  perfectly  hot  and  with  a  proper  sauce.     The 
ojsters  are  first  handed  round :    they  are  accompanied  by  bread  and 
blotter  a  la  HoUandaise,  and  lemons  cut  in  half,  from  which  the  pips  have 
been  removed.    Then  the  maitre  d'h6tel  serves  and  sends  roimd  the 
soup.     If  there  are  two  sorts  they  are  mentioned,  and  the  ffuests  have 
which  they  prefer.     This  course  generally  produces  some  slight  oonfu* 
rioo,  but  it  is  soon  over.     Two  hot  dishes  of  hors  d'osuvre  then  go  the 
round ;  and  they  are  served  at  either  end  of  the  table  at  opposite  points. 
You  begin  with  the  lady  seated  to  the  right  of  the  master  of  the  bouse, 
who  is  always  served  last ;  the  lady  of  the  house  is  not  bound  by  this 
rule  of  etiquette.     These  hors  d'oeuvre*  precede  the  fish.     The  latter  is 
cut  up  on  two  lone  dishes,  warmed  beforehand  ;  each  piece  is  acoompa- 
med  by  sauce  and  potatoes  k  la  HoUandaise.     This  remove  is  never 
placed  on  the  table.     If  there  is  a  second  hors  d'osuvre,  it  is  served  round 
while  the  joints  are  being  cut  up,  and  the  interval  caused  by  this  interest- 
ing occupation  is  thus  satisfactorily  filled  up.     This,  however,  does  not 
tale  place  when  the  cook  is  able  to  quit  his  arduous  duties  for  a  while 
and  come  to  carve  in  an  adjoining  room,  where  his  proper  warming-dishes 
and  plates  are  in  readiness.     He  then  pays  due  attention  to  his  graviee, 
which  he  could  only  do  imperfectly  before,  as  it  was  necessary  to  send  up 
the  joint  to  look  pretty.  Iiastly,  the  maitre  d'h6tel  has  the  dishes  handed 
round,  and  that  important  functionary  takes  charge  of  the  entries.  Those 
winch  are  warmed  up  require  great  precautions,  that  they  may  not  reach 
a  state  of  ebullition,  which,  we  need  not  say,  would  be  fatal.     If  the 
cook  cannot  attend  to  the  carving,  the  maitre  d*h6tel  should  take  lessons 
from  him  beforehand  as  to  the  most  delicate  cuts.     Fraternity  is  most 
necessary  between  them  for  the  good  of  the  service.     On  this  depend 
lh.e  reputation  of  the  table  and  that  of  the  waiting-men.     In  the  service 
i  la  Fran9aise,  when  the  last  entree  is  being  handed  round,  which  is  fre- 
anentlycold,  the  second  course  is  in  readiness  to  be  substituted  for  the 
first.   The  roast  is  serv^  first,  unless  there  is  some  extraordinary  dainty, 
whi<^  then  takes  the  place  of  a  hors  d'oeuvre.     The  salad  accompanies 
the  roast,  as  well  as  punch  k  la  Romaine.     The  silver  plate  is  changed 
finr  a  china  one  when  any  of  the  guests  only  eat  salad.     The  second 

*  In  onr  perfect  ignorance  of  cnlinary  terms  we  consulted  a  celebrated  Anglo- 
I^rench  dicnonary  for  the  proper  equivalent  for  this  word.  Imagine  our  disgust 
vfaso  we  only  found  "  kickshaws."    What  a  shamefdl  profiuistion  ! 

TOI-  ZLT.  1 
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course  goes  on  like  the  finfey  in  the  rotetien  detennined  by  the  cook  ao* 
cording  to  his  bill  of  ftre.  Cold  plates  must  be  kepi  in  resenre  for  eai- 
tremets,  snch  as  jellies,  bataroises,  &c.  If  there  hi^pens  to  be  a  souffle  or  a 
fondn,  the  cook  should  be  warned  at  the  moment  when  the  last  hot  entre- 
mets is  being  handed  round.  It  is  always  better  that  the  guests  should 
wait  for  the  souffle  than  the  souffle  for  the  guests ;  for  by  the  former  will 
it  gain  in  beauty  and  succulence.  At  tfa^  moment,  the  hors  d'osuvre 
are  taken  off  the  table,  widiout  removing  the  salt-cellars.  When  the 
second  course  is  ended,  all  the  silver  plates  are  removed  and  china  put  on, 
to  s^tve  the  cheese,  accompanied  by  butter,  chesnuts,  and  salted  Turin 
loaves  (puns  de  Turin  sai^s).  Port  wine  and  ale  are  handed  round ;  the 
dessert  plates  are  then  put  on  the  table  as  well  as  the  glasses,  ^diich  have 
been  arranged  b^rehand  on  a  waiter.  To  facilitate  the  process,  the 
wines  are  only  put  on  the  table  after  the  dessert ;  but,  if  there  before, 
they  are  merely  placed  temporarily  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  If  the 
dessert  is  not  on  the  table,  the  butler  orders  it  to  be  put  on  ih  regular 
rotation  as  it  has  been  laid  out  in  an  adjoining  room.  If  pineapple  happen 
to  be  in  the  dessert,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  cut  into  too  thin 
slices.  While  the  ices  are  being  got  ready,  some  dishes  of  pastry  may  be 
handed  round.  The  latter  should  be  placed  on  the  table  for  a  moment  and 
then  served  round,  accompanied  by  wafers.  After  these,  a  dish  of  sugar- 
candy  may  be  produced  with  good  efibct. 

Unless  the  order  has  been  given  to  huny  on  the  dinner,  die  finger- 
elasses  are  not  brought  in  except  on  a  signal  from  the  host,  who  alone 
has  the  right  to  interrupt  the  conversation.  The  guests  rise,  the  chairs 
are  withdrawn,  the  foldmg-doors  are  rapidly  opened,  and  closed  imme- 
diately, lest  die  smell  of  the  dining-room  might  jf^netrate  into  the 
salon.  In  the  same  way,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  extinguish  any  lights 
or  lamps  in  the  dining-room.  The  lady  of  the  house  must  be  specially 
earefol  during  the  dinner  not  to  address  a  servant  in  a  loud  key ;  all  that 
zelates  to  the  service  having  been  arranged  beforehand,  this  could  only  be 
necessary  in  the  event  of  any  fault  being  comnutted ;  and  then  to  notice 
it  would  be  drawing  attention  to  it,  whHe,  otherwise,  it  remains  almost 
always  unnotibed  by  the  majority  of  the  guests.  The  coffee  is  handed 
round  in  die  salon ;  ten  minutes  later  the  uqueurs  are  served ;  Schiedam 
is  preferred  by  the  En^sh,  cognac  and  kirschwasser  by  die  French 
ana  Russians;  cura9ao,  anisette,  and  maraschino  by  the  Itdians  and 
Spaniards.  We  may  add  that  a  table  of  fifteen  to  ei^teen  persons  is 
tnat  where  the  eating  is  the  best,  as  a  hygienic  dinner  ought  not  to  last 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  And  now  for  a  final  quotation  on  this 
grave  subject : 

When  all  these  conditions  are  satisfied,  when  to  this  are  added  a  dinner 
worthy  of  CarSme,  and  guests  worthy  of  the  dinner,  assuredly,  on  leaving  the 
tahb  and  recalling  these  varied  joys  of  sight,  taste,  smell,  and  that  lively  and 
talented  diat  produced  by  any  pleasant  excitement,  no  one  will  be  so  bold  as 
to  deny  that,  next  to  the  enjoyment  produced  by  stu^  and  serious  business,  die 
most  amiable  and  true  is  that  which  a  good  dinner  secures  us. 

Strangely  enough,  although  the  French  hate  so  much  right  to  boast 
of  dieb  cuisine  and  the  magnificent  dishes  they  have  produced,  all  the 
writers  on  gastronomy  appear  to  pin  their  faith  on  one  man — Cartoeu 
Aldiough  Eugland  haa  Imown  many  distbguished  French  artists  who 
deserved  well  of  their  country,  they  are  ignored  in  favour  of  a  man  who 
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ffisappeaxed  from  die  sUg^  when  our  reodMrs  w«e  unheard  of.  Theie 
is  soiBethiDr  hwniliating  in  this  national  weakneaf,  as  if  the  art  of 
oookefj  co«u(d  onlj  produce  one  regeneratoib— one  kitchen  Mahomet^ 
in  80  manj  years  of  intelligent  labour.  Though  Vatel  stabbed  himself 
because  the  fish  had  not  arrived,  and  thereby  certainly  gained  a  station 
in  the  Temple  of  Immortality,  he  has  been  degraded  from  his  pedestal  in 
£a¥Our  of  Car&me.  Hear  what  Lowe  Weimars  says  of  him»  and  blush 
if  jott  can  for  the,  ingratitude  of  Prenchmen,  whose  whole  history  has 
emanated,  so  to  speak,  from  the  kitchen.  Ask  M.  Dumas  what  lost 
Napoleon  I.  the  battle  of  Waterloo  save  a  misoreant  poulet  k  la  Ma^ 
rengo^  which  disturbed  his  digestion  and  destroyed  his  ciHnbinations. 
CarSme,  however,  deserves  a  good  word  from  us,  and  we  will  therefore 
qiioteihe  Article  in  e^ctenso. 

THB  WOBXS  or  OABfixX.  • 

"  Le  Maltre  d'H6tel  rran9ais ;  or,  a  Parallel  between  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  Kitchen,  considered  in  the  Eejation  of  Dishes  to  be  served,  according 
to  the  I'our  Seasons,  at  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  London,  and  Vienna,"  By 
Gartoie,&c.  &c 

**  LeP&tissier  fioyal  Parisien ;  or,  an  Elementaiy  and  Practical  Treatiae." 

"  XiC  Cuiainier  Parisien." 

'*Ij*Aii  de  la  Cuisine  au  Dix-neuvitoe  SiSdc." 

"Le  Patissier  Pittores^ue."    Adorned  with  128  Plates  by  the  Author. 

"Le  Princi|»al  de  la  Cuisine  de  Paris.*** 

I  transcribe  in  their  intcgritv  the  titles  of  the  different  works  by  Carteie,  be- 
cause thsy  ^ve  an  idea  ol  tEc  enumbie  of  his  labours,  which  form  a  corpus 
doetrina.  The  first  of  these  works,  which  are  so  interesting,  and  whose  success 
is  so  genecal,  was  divided  by  the  author  into  five  parts*  Antoine  Cartoe,  who 
served  neady  as  many  influential  men  as  Talleyrand  did  powers,  devdops  in  it 
the  carte  of  the  dinners  as  he  wrote  in  turn  for  Greorge  lY.,  the  Court  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  Alexander  daring  his  stay  in  Paris,  or  for  the  Congress 
of  Aix4a-Chapelle.  It  is  difficult  to  embrace  more  completely  at  one  glance 
all  the  varieties  of  his  art  thim  Cardme  has  done  in  this  picture,  or  rather  this 
immense  nailery,  of  the  products  of  these  kingdoms,  furnishing  what  common 
fellows  cul  their  subsistence,  and  men  of  taste  their  pleasure.  If  I  interested 
myself  in  the  least  about  individuals  who  seek  in  the  art  of  the  kitchen  anything 
dse  than  the  hi^)piness  of  dining,  I  would  add  that  it  is  not  indifferent  to  have 
under  one's  eves  the  carte  of  the  dinner  for  the  King  of  England,  of  the  Em- 
peror Alezanoer,  and  Monsieur  de  Mettemich,  on  a  given  day  of  a  give'U  vear : 
could  we  not  then  obtain  the  key  to  more  than  one  transaction  P  and  could  we 
not  explain  the  mansuetude  of  the  Russian  autocrat  in  the  conventions  of  1814, 
by  the  excellence  of  Carre's  bUnc-mangers  P  One  of  the  tables,  especially, 
brings  Uie  water  into  your  mouth.  It  is  a  "  menu  en  maigre"  of  seventy 
dishes,  worthy  of  being  served  up  to  a  conclave,  and  to  be  eaten  by  papal  candi- 
dates. What  indukences  woula  have  rained  on  the  head  of  Cartoe  in  the  time 
of  the  dainty  Leo  £,  and  what  gratitude  is  due  to  him  in  our  own !  What 
would  ihid  bishop  say  if,  on  leaving  the  conferences  for  the  Holy  Week,  he  found 
on  his  table  a  cucumber  soup  ^  la  Hollandaise,  croquette  of  sturgeon  with 
truffles,  fish  nuddings  &  la  EichelieuP  Or  Monsieur,  the  Archbisho])  of 
Toulouse,  lanai»i  opposite  a  gdatine  of  eels  with  crawfish  butter,  or  a  rdti  of 
teal  k  Forange  (for  teal  are  orthodox,  owing  to  their  amphibious  nature)  P  How 
I  like  to  see  in  Cardme  that  simple  and  masculine  assurance  of  a  man  who 
fully  comprehends  the  importance  of  his  mission,  and  who  knows  that  the  art  of 
the  cook  IS  a  matter  neither  common  nor  easy.  "  If  my  age  does  not  permit  me 
to  deseribe  myself  at  a  pupil  of  the  first  house  of  the  ancient  nobility*    he  says, 

*  K.B.*-Any  gourmand  may  obtain  these  works  for  the  modest  sum  of  11  $ 
Nmewliat  more  than  the  best  edition  of  Walter  ScoU  would  cost. 
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Biodestly,  in  his  preface,  "  I  may  add,  without  vanity,  that  I  was  educated  in  the 
midst  of  the  men  of  that  time.  Under  M.  Bichaut,  the  famous  sauceman  of  the 
Cond&>  I  learned  that  difficult  art  of  concocting  sauces ;  at  the  grand  f^tea 
given  by  the  H6tel  de  Paris,  and  under  the  orders  of  M.  Lasac,  Ileamed  th« 
Mvantages  to  be  derived  from  cold  dishes  (1ft  belle  partie  du  froidl ;  at  th« 
Elys^e  Napol^n,  under  the  auspices  of  MM.  Bobert  and  Laj^piere,  I  also 
learned,  and  I  dare  to  say  it,  the  elegance  of  the  modem  kitchen  and  the 
ensemble  of  a  great  administration.  Since  the  regeneration  of  the  art,  I  have 
bi^n  constantly  employed  at  dinners  and  great  fites ;  hence,  I  have  been  able  to 
see  much,  make  fruitful  strides,  and  I  have  drawn  profit  from  them."  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  read  carefully  the  "Maitre  d'H6teI  Fran9ais"  to  understand  all 
the  modesty  of  these  wordd,  apparently  so  haughty.  I  say  it  sincerely,  and 
putting  aside  the  eternal  pleasantries  attaching  to  the  subject  of  the  kitchen, 
that  in  Cargme's  work  there  are  a  rare  erudition  and  a  peculiar  genius.  He  has 
preceded  his  table  of  modemcartes,  as  he  understands  tuem,  by  a  treatise  on  the 
old  kiti^en,  which  has  demanded  profound  researches,  and  announces  a  true  love 
for  his  profession.  Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  a  carie,  found  by  CarSme 
I  know  not  where,  and  served  in  1745  to  Louis  XV.  by  one  H^ot,  ordinary 
*'  groom  of  the  mouth"  to  the  dauphiness.  This  dinner  was  entirely  of  beef ! 
From  tlie  shin-of-beef  soup  au  naturel,  down  to  the  briquet  of  ox  brains  with 
lemon,  nothing  but  this  rustic  and  citizen  animal  figured  on  the  monarch's 
table.  Car^me  states  that  a  cook  of  Marshal  Davoust,  when  Governor  of  Ham- 
burg, during  the  siege  of  that  city,  produced  a  dinner  all  of  horseflesh.  But  he 
adds,  very  judiciously,  that  necessity  compelled  him,  and  that  he  deserved  praise, 
while  the  cook  to  the  dauphiness,  author  of  such  a  melanchoiv  dinner,  was  only 
an  ignorant  and  second-rate  man.  As  to  myself,  all  the  descriptions  of  old 
dinners  quoted  by  CarBme  appeared  to  me  disgusting,  and  I  shall  own  sincerely 
the  contempt  inspired  in  him  oy  fillets  of  beef  i  la  boot-heel,  soups  ^  la  wooden- 
le^and  other  such  atrocities. 

The  "Patissier  Royal  Parisien"  is  a  book  dictated  by  the  feeling  which  gained 
Juvenal  immortalitv— indignation.  I  mi^ht  note  the  Latm  verse  so  well  Imown, 
but  I  have  as  much  horror  of  a  quotation  as  of  a  cold  hors  d'oeuvre.  GarSme 
could  not  see,  without  a  profound  disgust,  that  men,  utter  strangers  to  the  art, 
allowed  themselves  to  publish  cookery  books  to  satisfy  the  miserable  speculations 
of  a  publbher,  and  dared  to  announce  an  eating-house-keeper  as  the  father  and 
restorer  of  the  modem  cuisine.  A  single  sentence  enables  CarSme  to  reply  to 
these  compilers.  "  Your  kitchen,"  he  says,  further  on,  "is  to  a  great  kitchen 
what  your  pastry  is  to  mine."  I  can  best  furnish  an  idea  of  the  universality  of 
Car^me's  genius,  by  saying  that,  not  satisfied  with  giving  his  advice  as  to  the 
execution  of  the  dishes,  he  has  added  to  this  treatise  an  orthographical  vocabu- 
lary of  words  so  frightfully  metamorphosed  by  the  practitioners.  The  "  Cuisi- 
nier  Parisien"  is  dedicated  to  the  manes  of  the  great  Laguipi^re,  who  died 
during  the  disaster  of  Moscow,  which  cost  us  one  hundred  thousand  men  and 
fifty  cooks.  "Oh,  my  master!"  Careme  exclaims,  in  his  dedication,  " during 
life  you  were  persecuted,  and  at  last  died  in  the  most  cruel  agony,  amid  the  icy 
cold  of  the  North."  "  Oh,  Laguipi^re !"  I  am  tempted  to  exclaim  in  my  turn, 
"  what  a  destiny  was  yours ! — you  who  fed  so  many  people  in  your  time,  fated 
to  die  of  hunger  at  last."  Careme,  in  conclusion,  must  be  regarded  as  the  legis- 
lator of  the  great  kitchen.  His  labours  as  theorician,  sauce-mixer,  pastivcook, 
and  chemist,  place  him  at  an  immense  height  above  those  who  preceded  him  in 
this  career.  His  works  will  be  read,  as  they  were  eaten,  with  avidity,  and  his 
name  will  be  placed  among  those  suoeriorities  which  expire  and  never  have  their 
room  filled  up ;  with  the  queue  of  M.  de  Narbonne  and  the  white  nightcap  of 
Careme,  the  last  courtier  and  the  last  culinary  artist  disappeared  from  the  gaze 
of  IVance. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  French  writers  expressing  a  more  &voarable 
opinion  about  English  cookery  than  was  formerly  the  case.  It  is  quite 
tnie  that  the  progress  of  the  table  has  been  very  tardy  among  as.    It 
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remained  for  a  loDg  time  mde  and  clumsy  beneath  our  foggy  dcy,  whofe 
misery  good  cookery  woald  probably  ameliorate.  Still,  a  French  writer 
is  pr^ared  to  allow  that  progress  has  arrired  with  that  solid  English  rich- 
ness which  opulent  Europe  is  now  striving  to  imitate.  We  no  longer 
strive,  as  formerly,  to  furnish  a  specimen  of  the  riches  we  possess,  but  to 
give  in  a  pleasant  meeting  destined  to  our  friends  the  measure  of  our 
taste  and  generority.  England  has  at  length  begun  to  understand  that 
at  table  polished  fraternity  embellii^es  existing  relations  as  it  adorns  Ian- 
gnage.  The  most  perfect  models  of  the  English  table  exist  in  the  splen- 
did London  dubs.  There  the  doctrines  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  as  to  savoir 
vhre,  or  of  the  marquis  of  Louis  XV.,  are  kept  up  in  perfection.  The  old 
English  appetite  has  disappeared :  it  is  no  longer  large  and  brutal :  it  no 
longer  consists  in  cutting  off  and  swallowing.  It  is  still  sharp,  but  there 
is  a  decided  disposition  to  reanimate  life  at  the  true  sources  of  dining  and 
conversation.  What  a  blessing  is  that  analytical  cookery  which  may 
preserve  to  the  state  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  longer  a  celebrated  minister, 
an  orator,  a  sulor,  or  a  charming  actress  ?  But  our  progress  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  inimitable  Soyer,  who  rendered  the  Reform  Club  a 
model  of  the  mansion  of  a  rich  man,  rather  than  a  camp  where  chance 
assembled  delicate  adepts  for  a  few  moments.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind» 
too^  that  the  much  greater  intercourse  with  France  that  has  obtained 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  done  very  much  to  diminish  our  national 

n'adices,  and  we  accept  with  becoming  gratitude  the  good  thines  offered 
y  our  gallant  allies.  Not  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  equal  them;  we 
are  not  naturally  cooks,  like  every  Frenchman,  and  the  Crimean  Mrar 
amply  testified  the  bad  policy  of  not  instructing  our  soldiers  at  least  in 
die  rudiments  of  the  noble  science.  Yet  several  of  our  noblemen  have 
worthily  held  their  own  even  in  Paris,  and  their  dinners  have  created 
conaderable  sensation.  For  instance,  we  may  quote  the  description  of  a 
dinner  given  by  Lord  W.,  at  the  Rocher  de  Caucale,  under  the  presidency 
of  a  general  officer.  The  dinner  was  served  at  six  o'clock  precisely. 
Each  g^uest  was  handed  six  Marenne  oysters,  and  then  six  spoonfuls  of 
soup.  Of  the  latter  there  were  two  sorts :  one  of  clear  crab,  very  delicate; 
the  other,  spring  soup— the  latter  producing  the  first  great  sensation* 
There  was  a  moment,  though,  when  the  success  of  the  dinner  was  impe- 
riQed  :  an  inexperienced  maitre  d'hdtel  tried  to  serve  between  the  two 
courses  punch  a  la  Romaine,  instead  of  a  sorbet  au  rhum.  A  cloud  col- 
lected on  the  countenances  of  the  guests,  but  it  was  soon  dissipated  by 
the  tact  of  the  Amphitryon.  A  single  glass  of  Madeira  and  one  of  ver- 
muth restored  some  slight  joy  to  their  countenances.  Among  the  specia- 
lities noticeable,  was  a  ham  roasted  on  a  spit,  and  resting  on  a  bed  of 
spinach ;  there  were  also  g^linottes,  arrived  that  morning  straight  from 
Scotland.  The  French  guests  were  in  ecstasies,  and  allowed  were  was 
some  hope  of  improvement  in  brumous  England  when  a  scion  of  a  noble 
house  could  thus  appreciate  the  necessity  of  carefully  studying  the  art  of 
dining. 

At  a  period  when  good  wine  is  not  to  be  had  at  any  price,  and  we  are 
exposed  to  all  the  naughty  tricks  of  our  wine-merchants,  who  mercilessly 
torture  us  with  Gempiga  and  rhubarb  champagne,  it  makes  one  s 
month  water  to  read  of  the  stores  Louis  FhiHppe  had  collected  in  his 
cellaTS  of  Neuilly,  Eu,  and  the  Tmleries.     At  the  revolution,  the  cellars 
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of  Neailly  were  foond  to  contain  74,000  bottles,  but  onlj  1200  were 
sared;  224  casks  surri^d  out  of  1500  originally  there.  The  cellars 
at  the  Chateau  d'Eu  were  jusdy  praised  :  they  greauy  improve  Bvtrguudyp 
but  Bordeaux  does  not  succeed  anywhere  on  the  coast  of  the  Chann^ 
At  the  sale  of  the  wines  the  prices  realised  were,  however,  very  small,  in 
comparison  with  their  value.  Fint*rate  Madeira  and  sherry  only  reached 
5fr.,  and  Johannisberg  in  the  wood,  a  present  from  Mettemich,  only 
fetched  6fr.  50c.,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  all  the  amateurs.  The 
average  price  of  the  best  growths  of  inland  and  foreign  wines  did  not  ex- 
ceed Sfr.  We  wonder  what  became  of  all  these  dainty  wines,  and 'whe- 
ther any  of  them  are  s4aH  to  be  met  with  at  the  same  prices. 

Our  space  warns  us  not  to  continue  this  interesting  subject  further, 
else  we  had  much  to  write  still  about  good  eating  and  good  drinking'. 
We  have  shown,  however,  we  believe,  l^t  Paris  is  stiill  the  capital  of 
good  cheer,  and  that  all  improvement  mnong  ourselves  must  emanate  from 
that  centre  of  gastronomic  intelKgenoe.  But  eveni;here  many  complain 
of  the  degeneration  of  the  art :  there  are  no  men  who  devote  their  lives 
to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men,  or  study  fresh  combinations  of  cookery 
which  may  render  their  names  immortal.  They  could  not  have  a -better 
time  to  continue  their  researches.  Europe  is  in  a  state  of  profomid  tran- 
quillity, and  any  new  culinary  disooveiy  would  be  htuled  as  an  event. 
May  we  then  hope  that  some  apostle  may  speedily  spring  up  and  strike 
out  fresh  lights  in  this  glorious  profession !  There  is  a  noble  field  new  left 
open,  and  we  have  still  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  French,  in  spite  of  their 
recent  relaxation  in  their  exertions,  that  we  confidently  believe  Aey  will 
duly  appreciate  the  importance  of  their  mission,  and  render  Ekirope  happy 
by  one  dish  more. 


MY  CANARY  WHO  CARES  TOR  NOTHING. 

BT  WALTER  THORWBURT. 

RosE-LEiCVEsr  blow  about  the  lawn. 
Red  and  white  the-  blossoms  vary. 

Golden  tassels  fidnge  the  lime — 
Careless  siaga  my  pet  canary. 

Rose-leaves  blow  about  the  sky, 
Red,  and  sweet,  and  cl^u: ;  the  fairy 

Swings  on  the  labnmim  ohau — 
Csfdess  singa  my  pet.canary. 

Little  sister  went  to  sleep  • 

In  the  churchyard,  dearest  Ckiy ! 

Though  we  cry,  he  sings  all  day, 
Caceleesly^or  pet  caaaiy. 
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It  was  the  5th  of  July,  18B9,  a  gkmoos  sunmier  day,  when  the  Turkish 
fleet  by  at  aneber  in  the  Dardanelles.     Above  the  other  vessels  towered 
the  MatUeMlo,  once  a  French  ship  of  the  line,  but  sold  some  years  pre- 
viously to  Snhan  Mahmnd  by  Loois  Philippe,  to  serve  as  a  model  wip. 
She  had  not  only  retained  her  original  name,  hot  there  weie  many  ether 
maria  of  her  nationality  to  be  noticed,  wlaeh  reminded  a  visitor  of  la 
belle  France.     A  large  portion  of  the  crew  bad  entered  the  Ta^sh  ser- 
vice, and-  instraeted  the  Turkish  sailors,  who  assuredly  required  the 
lesson.    The  piesent  captain  had  been  second  lieutenant  in  the  old  times ; 
he  was  as  exasUent  sailor,  educated  at  the  naval  school  at  Brest,  and  so 
attached  to  the  old  hooker  that  he  could  not  bear  to  part  from  her. 
Hence,  inth  tiie  permission  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  he  had  entered  the 
Turidsh  service,  where  he  held  the  rank  of  bey,  and  was  known  as  Rifaat 
Bey,  although  the  French  sailors  called  him,  as  before,  Ci^tain  Sanglade. 
Tbo  oMest  inhabitant  on  board  the  MontebeOo  was  the  gfunner,  Herro 
SeKvre,  who  had  really  grown  up  with  the  diip.     He  knew  her  while 
still  on  the  stodu,  and  b^l  watched,  with  growing  interest,  hear  gradual 
conversion  into  a  noble  man-of-war.     While  she  was  building,  it  was 
ins  ddight  to  visit  every  portion  of  ho*,  and  his  ambition  was  to  take  the 
first  Toyage  in  her.     At  lengA  she  was  all  ready  for  sea,  and  was  in- 
tended to  fight  Ae  English.    Lists  were  opened,  and  volunteers  asked 
to  jmn  her  at  Toulon.     You  may  be  quite  sure  our  Pierre  was  one  of 
the  first  at  the  office,  and  his  wishes  were  gratified — he  j<HBed  the 
ifbnSeMfe. 

There  was  one  gloomy  spot  in  the  g^ntie  ship  which  Pieire  watched 
with  jealoas  glafl^  of  affsction.     It  was  a  dangerous  place,  but  that 
enhanced  the  durm.    It  was  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  hold,  far  below 
the  watetline,  and  carefully  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  ship  by  iron- 
plated  doors :  a  hmtem,  that  stood  in  a  vessel  of  water,  was  the  only  lights 
and  this  eouU  only  be  opened  and  trimmed  from  the  outside.     It  was 
a  gloomy  spot,  and  Sainte-Barbe  a  name  on  board  the  MontebellOf 
^mnAi  made  even  the  most  courageous  man  feel  uncomfortable.     Pierre^ 
however,*delighted  in  the  magaiine,  apd  as  he  earnestly  requested:  the 
post  of  gunner,  he  soon  received  the  ki^ys,  and  became  sole  lord  of  this 
dark  and  dangerous  spot.    As  gunner  of  the  Moniebetto  Pierre  had 
visited  ewery  part  of  the  globe.    The  MimiiMlo  was  launched  in  1781, 
and  in  ]€37,  when  she  was'  handed  over  to  the  Turkish  commisrien  at 
Smyma,  he^  wasttill  gunner,  tfiough  seventy^five  years  of  age.    He  had 
gone  through  many  perils ;  the  worst  of  all,  perhaps,  when  the  TVoco- 
dero  blew  up,  and  huried  a  mass  of  fire  on  board  the  sister  ship.     So 
\oog  as  the  danger  lasted,  Pierre  stood  at  his  post,  but  when  as  ihe 
fire  was/exlinffuished  he  sank  down  in  a  fit,  and  it  was  %  long'time 'be- 
fore he  could  kave  the  hospital. 

lliere  were  two  great  davs  in  FierreVUfe :  one,  when  he  received  the 
cross  of  the  *Legion  for  his  fifty  yean'  service ;  the  otiier,  when  the 
Prince  de  Joinimle  patted  him  on  the  shoulder,  when  the  ship  was 
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handed  over  to  ibe  Turks,  and  said,  heartily,  '^  BraTo,  gunner  I**  The 
old  sailor  looked  up  tearfully  to  the  tricolor  flag,  which  was  so  soon  to 
he  removed,  and  a 'peculiar  feeling  overpowered  ^m.  How  often  had  he 
seen  the  ensign  changed ! — first,  the  lilies  of  Louis  Seize ;  then  the  tri- 
color of  the  Aepuhlic ;  next,  the  Imperial  flag ;  and  then  again  the  lilies  ; 
and  then,  for  only  eight  weeks,  the  eagle  again ;  then  the  lilies  onoe 
more,  and  then  the  tricolor  came  hack ;  and  now,  the  Moniebello  was  to 
hobt  the  crescent  flae  of  the  Sultan.  Well !  well !  he  would  do  his 
duty  as  he  had  always  done ;  he  had  a  new  master,  but  that  was  no  reason 
he  should  shirk  work ;  and  Pierre  Selevre  entered  the  Turkbh  service 
after  all  only  for  the  sake  of  the  dear  old  ship,  from  which  it  would  have 
broken  his  heart  to  part 

For  a  time  the  MatUebello  was  stationed  off  Beshiktash,  for  Mahmud 
was  very  proud  of  her;  but  in  1838  she  joined  the  fleet  in  the  Dar- 
danelles, to  take  part  in  the  festivities  accompanying  the  accession  of 
Abd*ul«Medjid. 

II. 

Two  gentlemen  made  their  appearance  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
Moniebdio:  the  one  was  Captain  Sanglade;  the  other,  who  wore  civil 
clothing,  was  a  young  man  of  about  thirty,  and  his  features  revealed 
a  great  amount  of  intelligence. 

'^  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Lattas,  this  is  the  place  for  a  man  to  make  his 
fortune,"  said  the  captain,  in  his  quick,  sailor  manner ;  '^  great  things  will 
take  place  here  soon,  and  any  man  who  has  the  luck  to  he  mixed  up  in 
them  will  he  made  for  life.  The  how  wiU  not  endure  the  pressure  much 
longer." 

^*  You  really  believe  that  it  will  come  to  a  great  war,  in  which  the 
European  powers  will  take  part  ?" 

"  I  am  certain  of  it.  If  the  powers  seriously  mean  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  Turkey,  they  cannot  hold  off  much  longer.  Suppose  we 
examine  matters  calmly.  Let  us  leave  out  of  the  question  the  reports 
that  roused  such  alarm  yesterday  in  Stamboul,  that  the  Seraskier  had 
been  beaten  at  Nisib  hythe  Egyptians,  but  does  not  Mehemet  Ali's 
power  increase  daily  ?  What  will  not  this  man  yet  effect,  if  he  con- 
tinues his  progress  and  fortune  still  adheres  to  him  ?  There  are  many 
persons  who  can  remember  Mehemet  Ali  as  a  trader  in  a  dirty  Cairo 
shop.  The  French  occupation  of  Egypt  made  him  take  up  arms,  and 
you  should  gain  an  example  by  him,  my  dear  Lattas." 

<*  I  fear  lest  French  obstinacy  will  paralyse  the  English  and  Austrian 
exertions  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  Turkey,"  said  L^^tas,  thoughtfully. 

"  No,  no,"  Sanglade  violentiy  interposed.  *^  I  am  sorry  to  be  forced 
to  side  against  my  own  country,  but  I  see  no  good  resulting  to  France 
from  this  conflict  The  want  of  chivalry  in  helping  a  rebel  against  his 
lord  will  yet  be  bitterly  avenged !  If  the  news  of  the  defeat  be  confirmed, 
the  misfortune  will  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  young  Sultan,  for 
the  great  powers  must  interpose  at  once." 

''I  cannot  explidn  this  inactivity  of  the  fleet  during  the  straggle  on 
the  Euphrates,"  said  Lattas,  gloomily.   ''  A  diversion  would  have  proved 
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of  great  MTTice  to  the  cause  of  the  Saltan,  as  it  wonM  ha?e  checked  the 
adraace  of  the  enemy." 

**  Don't  warn  me  of  that  !**  the  captain  cat  him  short  by  saying  :  <^  I 
fisar  we  are  all  boaght  and  sold  here !  Yoa  hate  no  idea  of  the  intrigaes 
that  are  going  on.  The  capadan-pasha  is  a  deadly  enemy  of  the  vizier, 
Cbosrer  Pasha,  and  will  not  hesitate  at  any  step  which  can  destroy  him. 
1  am  no  alarmist,  but  I  would  wager  that  something  wrong  is  intended 
irith  the  fleet.     There  are  too  many  signs  of  it,  I  am  sorry  to  say." 

**  What  ooold  be  done  with  it  P"  asked  Lattas. 

*'It  coold  be  sorrendered,"  the  captain  said,  angrily;  '<it  is  not  so 
ha  from  the  Dardanelles  to  Egypt,  and  Heayen  grant  we  may  not  be 
forced  to  make  the  Toyage." 

**  And  you  belieYe  that  the  fleet  could  be  betrayed  so  easily  ?" 

*'  What  can  we  do  ?  Don't  you  see  how  cleverly  the  Mantebello  has 
been  placed  between  two  Turkish  ships  of  the  line,  whose  captains  are 
creatures  of  the  capudan-pasha?  When  the  order  is  given  to  wdgh,  and 
the  MonU^Uo  dared  to  refuse,  she  would  be  blown  out  of  the  water. 
Yes,  yes,  dear  Lattas,  I  know  these  fellows ;  they  are  capable  of  anything. 
If  we  are  hetrqred,  though,  I  will  restore  the  moTUebeUo  to  die  Sultan, 
so  true  as  my  name  is  Sanglade.  Whenever  you  hear  that  a  trick  has 
been  piayed  with  the  fleet,  go  to  the  grand  vizier  and  tell  him  Captain 
Sanglade  foresaw  it,  but  could  not  prevent  it,  as  he  is  compelled  to  obey 
the  coders  of  the  admiral  so  long  as  he  is  not  openly  guilty  of  treason. 
But,  when  he  is  once  convicted,  Sanglade  will  bring  the  Mantebello  back 
to  the  Dardanelles,  or  else  blow  her  up !" 

*^  And  you  wish  me  really  to  tell  the  grand  viaer  so  ?" 

"Without  hesitation,  as  soon  as  you  hear  that  we  have  weighed 
anchor.  For  the  capudan-pasha  can  only  lead  us  from  here  direct  to 
Mehemet  All.  And,  as  regards  yourself,  dear  Lattas,  strive  to  join  the 
army.  Demand  an  audience  of  the  grand  vizier,  and  refer  to  me.  Tell 
him  that  we  formed  an  acquaintance  at  Smyrna,  while  I  was  still  attached 
to  the  French  navy.  I  will  give  you  a  letter  of  recommendation,  and 
pomt  out  your  qualifications  as  a  draughtsman  and  engineer,  and  add 
my  honest  opinion  that  you  are  peculiarly  qualified  to  form  a  staff  for 
the  Turkish  army." 

**  Dunng  my  forced  idlooess  in  Stamboul,  I  have  employed  myself  in 
drawing  a  plan  of  the  city.  Suppose  I  were  to  offer  it  to  the  grand 
y/vaer,  it  might  serve  as  an  introduction." 

"  Capital !  do  so,  and  your  ability  will  be  proved  at  once.  When  you 
have  ODoe  pined  the  army  you  cannot  fail  of  success,  and  then  perhaps 
we  shall  meet  again,  it  may  be,  under  arms  on  the  Syrian  coast." 

The  captain  had  scarce  spoken  ere  a  shout  was  heard,  "  Boat  ahoy !" 
and  in  a  moment  after  an  officer  came  up  the  side.  The  captain  joined 
him,  and  they  had  a  short  conversation.  When  it  was  ended,  Sanglade 
looked  very  pale  and  disturbed.  He  rapidly  approached  Lattas,  and  shook 
his  hand  almost  convulsively,  and  whispered,  **  Go— go,  Lattas.  I  have 
jnst  received  a  notice  which  must  drive  all  the  blood  out  of  my  cheeks. 
Oh,  these  stapid  creatures !  they  can  only  see  the  signal  flags,  and  cannot 
dive  into  thmr  secret  meaning.  So  soon  as  the  capodan-pasha  has  joined 
Us  ship-^and  he  is  expected  every  moment-— the  anchor  will  be  weighed. 
Three  days  ago  we  received  a  command  to  hold  ourselves  in  readmessy 
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and  no  man  wafto  bo  allowed  leave.   But  now,  go  to  the  ffrand  yiaer 

do  not  hesitate  a  moment — repeat  to  him  what  1  haye  told  you  just* now 
—you  cannot  haye  a  better  diance.  But  do  not  fbiget  one  thing  :  Cwtaio. 
Sang^e  is  Tespossible  for  the  'Moniebdlo,  and  will  bring  her  bMc,  no 
matter  at  wint  coat,  so  soon  as  ihe  treason  is  aecomplidied/'  ^ 

He  shook  hands  heartily  with  Lattas,  who  went  down  the  side  and  en- 
tered the  Cfloque  which  was  awaitme.  Within  a  quarter  df  an  homr  the 
admiral's  flag  was  hoisted  on  board  his  yessel,  and  the  fleet  saluted.  This 
was  followed  by  an  order  to  weigh  anchor,  and  before  night  the  Turkish 
fleet  was  well  out  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  was  the  5th  of  July  when 
Achmed  Feyzi  Pasha  took  the  fleet  from  Stamboul  agunst  the  express 
orders  of  hb  imperial  master,  and  on  the  14th  he  handed  it  oyer  to  the 
rebeDioiis  yassal  Mehemet  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

JII. 

Mors  than  a  year  had  passed  away.  Mehemet  Ali  had  been  continu- 
ally yietorious,  aond  the  Turkish  Empire  was  threatened  with  dissolnfacm, 
when  the  enyoys  of  the  great  powers  commenced  their  conferences  in 
London,  intended  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  Turkey. 

It  was  the  8rd  of  Noyember,  1889.  An  enormouvmass  was  collected 
on  the  Ofrfhan^  square.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Kiosk  of  Ttdlps  in 
the  sera^o  garden,  where  the  youthful  Sultan  had  just  made  his  appear^ 
ance.  !EQs  intelligeat  face  waa  pale,  and  his  mature  form  seemed- to  denj 
the  fact  that  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  ace.  He  was  dressed  in>*nni- 
form ;  the  red  coUar  was  embroidered  with  diamonds,  a  white  ostrich 
plume  flattered  aboye  his  foz,  and  a  bke  cloak  hung  down  from  his 
riioulders.  The  band  struck  up,  the  troops  presented  arms,  and  lAioata 
of  welcome  were  heard  from  a  thousand  woats.  In  a  dear,  harmoBioos 
yoiee,  the  Saltan  read  the  hatti-sheriff,  wluch  will  be  for  eyer  laiown 
by  the  naane  of  Gulha&e.  From  this  day!  fortb  the  Turkish  Emoire  be- 
<»me  an  integral  member  of  the  European  state  fomily.  The  Sultan  re- 
tired anid  tl^  joyful  ^oats  of  ihe  assembled  people. 

While  the  excited  populace  were  slowly  relaring  from  the  gaiden,  a 
young  and  thoug^tfol  man  was  hurrying  along  the  streets.  He,  too, 
bad  been  prisent  in  the  Saltan's  suite ;  he  wore  the  uniform  6f  a  Turkish 
«>kMie],  and  we  are  already  acquainted  with  him,  as  we  met  him  on 
board  the  Montebello  with  Captain  ^Sanglade.  Since  that  time'Michel 
Lattas  has  gained  distinction,  and  beu^  the  name  of  Omar  Bey. '  Chosrey 
Pitfha,'  the  grand  yiiier,  had  reo<^ised  his  pre-eminent  amKties,  and 

edly  4Mcc^ed  his  services,  and^'  at  the  time  we  meet  him  Itgain, 
iffhunying  to  his  powerful  patron,  who  has  inyitdd  him  to  an  inter- 
yiew  in  his  apartments  at  the  new  palaee  of  Tchiragan.  He  eti^Uatt^  hb 
ca3^e^> which  glided  past  the  suburb  of  Beshiktash.  His  eye  -coiM  not 
foO'io.  veal  on  the  plateau  of .  HunkiaHSkelessi,  where  a  im  monument 
niaric0>the  spot  oc(nipied  by- the  head-quarters  of  the  Russian  army  in 
1888,  to  pvoted  the  oapital  ^^ainst the  EcyptiaBs.  'Here,- too,  the  «ele- 
•faaated.  treaty^ iras'sigiied  by  which  the  Porte  bound  itself  to  ckee  the 
DasdaasUet  amaet  ail  bat  Russian  rinps.  Next  eame  the  marine 
anenal  and  a  gloomy  boildiag,  at  wbose  barred  windows  wretched  beines, 
with  chaini  roud  their  ni^  were  fostened  to  the  walls;  a  feaifol 
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itench  exhaled  from  the  house,  and  ther  howHn^  of  wild  beaito  might  be 
heard,  for  just  opposite  the  madhoqw>^waff  a  ^ildiiig'  fitted  ^di  lions, 
hears,  wolves,  and  foxes.  These  beasts  mingled  their  shrifl  y«Hs  with  the 
cries  and  moans  of  the  maniaci^  who-  were  mmthrwrnwe  ofiFthan  their 
savage  neighbours,  for  if  the  liUtsf  were  fultwad, :  thrf  did  not  wear 
the  dudn  round  their  necks,  and  ooidd  more  aboat  in  a  much  larger 
space. 

On  entering  the  palace,  Omar  Bey  pwseeded  to  the  spMdId  apart- 
ments set  aside  for  the  grand  riiier,<  the  widls  of  which  were  •composed 
of  minrors,  and  adorned  with  lustres  and  cand^rixra.  Ohoarev  ¥ama,  re- 
oei?ed  him  with  great  affitbility,  and  they  were  soonvngagedin  a  serious 
conversation.  The  eoionri  ezplaiaed  his  views  as  to  llie^^  wsrrof  attack- 
ing tha  Eg^liliaas,  while  the  vizier  listened  wkh  evident  satimction. 

*"  Tbe  %7pCian  amy  ia  «yria  is  60,000  stroi^,"  said  theeoloneL 
**  We  must  strive,  in  the  first  place,  to  separate  it,  and  a  land]ag^<eii  the 
Syriasrcoatt*  woddJHfve  immease  lasalts,  if wwhad  only  soflEkMbt  ships 
to  effect  it." 

«'  ThaLaUieaviU  Jend  as  theiie.  Bngland  and  AMrtria- have  determined 
to  interfere  eneigetically  for  the  protection  of  Turkey.  Ten&#"^l  be 
offered  the  viceroy ;  if'  he  rsjeot  them  he  will  be:4N>mpelledto  yield  by 
fiyroe.  i  In.that  aase,  yonr  advice  as  to  the  apsrotians  to  be  earned  on  wiU 
be  of  §saa>  yaiiie.  The  Sidtan  has  ahready  eeat^ordetv  to  4glelim  Pasha 
to  ooUaot  an^aisny,  that  we  may  be  ready  feraay  afantvalities.  You  will 
be  atteehed  to  it  as  dnsl  of  ihe'  sta£^  andland  with  it  wherever  may  be 
deemed  most  advisable.  Yon  will  receive  yonr  appointment  atonoe/  and, 
I  tmst,  will  paove  yenssif  worthy  of  the  high  character  riven-  y ott  by  yonr 
worthy  finend,  Ri&at  Pasha,  of  the  MantebeUo.  In  the  mean  while  we 
will  wait  and  see  whether  he  keep  hiaword,  and  bring  his  ship  back  to 
the  Dardanelles.'' 

The  last  worda*w«re  vltend' lather  hmnaroosly,  aadiaooonpanied  by 
a  good^teaipered  Jai^> 

''  So  much  is  aertein,  that  Captain  ^Sanglade  vrttbaever  lead  his  ship  to 
fight  against  the  allies  of  the  Padtriiah !"  fsnd  thaijeleiiel,  haaghtily. 

"  He  must  bring  her  back  to  ns:  we  can  use  her^'*  Cfaosiav  «af  lied, 
wi&.  a  aoMle  of.satisfibction.  '^Well!  perhi^you  mayasehim  some- 
whem<mihe:63ffiaa  coast,  aad  you  can  tell  hmi  -so.     Favawell." 

IV. 

Thxsx  were  two  persons  present  ia  tha  cabiiref  theJlloa^tfMfiip^whioh 
ivsselJay  inihe  roads  of  Alesiuidria.  The  pmaar,  P&arra?Selevre,  was 
t^n^g  hekm  the  oaptain,  who  looked-  at  Atn^Tfixad^-aad  theo  asked 


**  How  long  have  you  served  on  board  the  Montebellof  ganasr?" 

««£U^p-aight  yeacB,.  eaptab." 

^.X«oBg  enowh  to.aesame  thatiaome  one'VilliaDoii  reliaffisifroBtiiB  the 
Sainte-Baribe."  ^^^ 

'*  I  am  aware  I  cannot  last  much  longer,**  said  the  gunner,  ooU^; 

'<  Gaoaria  your8elf,.my  Iriand.  .  It  may  he  that  Providniaahas  reserved 
the  greatest  deed  of  your  life  for  this  hut  hour."  -    * 
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<c  I  do  not  undentand  you,  caplain." 

«  Do  jou  loye  the  MontebeUo  f 

"AsmyUfer 

"  Well,  then,  sacrifice  your  life  for  her." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  captain." 

**  To  whom  does  the  Montebdlo  belong  ?" 

"  To  his  highness,  the  Sultan  Abd-ul-Medjid." 

<<  And  where  is  she  lying?" 

"  In  the  roads  of  Alexandria.  God  forgi?e  it !"  the  gunner  muttered, 
as  he  gnashed  his  teeth. 

<<  And  where  ou^t  she  to  lie?" 

<<  In  the  Dardanelles,  if  I  had  my  way,  captain." 

**  I  am  of  your  opinion,  gunner.  But  when  we  agree  as  to  the  place 
where  ihe  MontAeUo  ought  to  lie,  we  must  do  our  part  to  bring  it 
about" 

The  gunner  looked  at  the  captain  half-doubtingly,  and  said  naively, 
<<  Doyour  share,  captain." 

**  Well  remarked,  gunner.  I  intend  to  do  so,  and  reckon  on  your 
assistance." 

^^  Has  the  maganne  anything  to  do  with  it?" 

<<  Certainly ;  Sainte-Barbe  shall  lead  us  back  to  the  Dardanelles." 

'^  I  am  sorry  once  more  tiot  to  understand  you,  mon  capUaine^* 

"You  shall  understand  me  directly.  Will  you  obey  me  blindly  if 
I  put  you  in  the  position  which  I  think  best  suited  to  restore  us  our 
honour?" 

<*  I  neyer  held  any  other  post  than  that  in  the*  magazine." 

«  You  shall  keep  it." 

''  Then  I  am  at  your  orders.'' 

"  But  you  must  leave  the  MantebelloJ* 

The  old  man  felt  as  if  he  had  received  his  death-blow.  He  muttered, 
in  his  agony,  "  Lieave  the  MontebeUo — I — after  nearly  sixty  years'  ser- 
vice !     Oh  no,  captain,  that  cannot  be — ^it  really  cannot" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  with  great  sternness,  and  looked  at  the 
captain  sternly. 

"  Reflect,  gunner,  what  jneaning  such  a  refusal  has  from  your  mouth. 
It  is  left  entirely  in- your  hands  to  restore  the  Padishah  his  fleet." 

^*  What  do  you  say  ?"  Sel^vre  exclaimed,  violently,  and  his  ^e  flashed 
fire  as  he  watched  the  captain's  lips.  "  What  was  that  I  heard  ?  I,  the 
poor  harmless  gunner,  have  it  in  my  power  to  restore  the  Sultan  his 
ships !     You  are  jesting,  captain." 

'^  I  am  not  jesting,"  said  Sanglade,  wiih  an  earnestness  in  his  voice 
which  dissipated  every  doubt  '*  It  is  as  I  say  to  you,  and  because 
it  is  so,  I  ask  you,  Ghinner  Selevre,  will  you  obey  me,  and  go  whither 
I  send  you?" 
*  The  gunner  looked  down  gloomily.  "  Lieave  the  MontebeUo.  Oh, 
what  agony  I"  he  muttered.  "  That  is  as  much  as  giving  up  all  I  hold 
dear.  But  one  more  question,  captain:  shall  I  see  the  MontebeUo 
again?" 

^<  When  you  have  taken  her  from  the  roads  of  Alexandria  and  still 
Uve." 

^^  And  where  is  my  post  till  then  ?" 
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"In  the  magaane  of  die  TuridUi  flag^p." 

**  Still  in  a  magaane ;  that  if  some  conBofation." 

*<YoohaTedeaded,dken?  Ton  will  bring  bads  the  ifoiii^ieUb  to  her 
duty  r 

"  I  win  obey,  thooffh  I  do  not  understand." 

^It  is  quite  enoi]^  for  you  to  obey,  Selirre.  Ton  will,  then,  quit  the 
MatUebtUo  this  day." 

^Thisday?"  Sd^Txe  repeated,  with  a  sigh,  and  an  unwonted  moisture 
gathered  in  his  eyes. 

**  Yon  win  proceed  on  board  the  flag-shifs  and  ask  to  be  remored  to 
another  resseL  Make  any  excuse  you  please  to  eq[>laan  your  sudden 
arersioa  for  the  MoniAdhJ* 

"  My  arersion  !     Ob,  what  a  fidsefaood !" 

^  Say  yon  have  been  badly  treated,  and  request  to  be  amiointed  to 
snother  snip  of  die  line.  Produce  the  brilliant  certificate  I  will  ffiie 
yon,  and  they  cannot  refrain  from  making  you  gunner  of  the  flag-ship, 
a  post  which  is  now  Tscant." 

**  And  when  I  am  gnnner  of  the  flag-ship,  what  then  V 

*^  Then  you  will  stand  under  the  orders  of  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
MoniebeilOf  M .  Cardieuz." 

''Bat  how  can  Mosseu  Cardieuz  give  me  orders  from  aboard  this  ship 
when  I  am  on  another  ?** 

"Tou  may  be  quite  calm ;  M.  Cardieux  will  be  at  your  side.  He 
win  be  appointed  to  the  flag-ship  like  yourself  and  you  will  obey  his 
arders  Uindly,  just  as  if  you  were  still  aboard  the  WmiAeUo.  Do  you 
understand  me.  Gunner  Sele?re  ?" 

*<P»fectly,  i^tain." 

"And  jou  will  act  as  I  haye  directed  you  ?" 

''  I  will  obey  you  now,  and  Mosseu  Ciurdieux  afterwards." 

*'  Very  good.  I  thank  you,  gunner ;  in  a  short  time  the  Sultan  will 
probably  thank  you  too — if  thamcs  haye  any  Talue  for  you,  as  the  ma^ 
sine  of  the  fla^-ship  has  a  very  slippery  floor,  on  which  a  man  can  easily 
frU  and  break  nis  neck.** 

The  captain  looked  fixedly  at  the  eunner,  who  returned  the  glance 
with  equal  firmncM,  and  only  remarked,  *'  It's  of  no  consequence,  cap- 
tain." 

**  Then  you  can  say  good-by  to  the  MantebelloJ* 

The  gunner  left  die  cabin,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  first  lieutenant 
entered  it. 

**  Do  you  know,  my  worthy  lieutenant,  that  you  no  bnger  belong  to 
the  Moniebelio  /*'  the  cantain  siud,  as  he  entered. 

**  I  will  not  ho^ ^  said  the  lieutenant,  turning  pale. 

''  But  you  must  hope,  my  dear  lieutenant,  for  a  good  fruit  will  spring 
up  from  heA  seed,  if  6od  and  Sainte-Barbe  do  their  part  Here  is  your 
appointment  to  the  flag-ship." 

The  captam  handed  the  lieutaumt  a  piqwr,  which  the  latter  aooepted 
vidi  Tisible  dissatisfiiction. 

<'  Come,  take  it,  my  ffood  actmg-captain.  Is  it  not  better  to  command 
the  flag-ship  than  to  oe  lieutenant  on  board  the  Mantebeilof  The 
flsg-ship  has  given  up  its  captain  to  the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  the  CMudan- 
pidia  entrusts  it  to  you  temporarily.    This  ought  to  flatter  you,  tbougfa 
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it  seems  to  me  as  if  there  were  a  desiga  to^  di#  FftiichiMa;oiit.of  the 
Montebelio,  and  thus  isolate  hmJ! 

<<  BeUoTB-  w^  fiiq^taiB^  I  woidd  sooner  remain  as.I  am/'  '• 

<<  Be  cahn,  my  dear  friend,  and  Ibten  to  me.  When  the  fleet  left  the 
Dardanelles,  I  took  an  oath  that  I  would  rc6t«nrAe  MontebeUi^io  ihe 
Padishaky^oi'^poisih  wii^  hw^  I  liaT»  aw»ted  a  ^enponraUoiiBOBWit  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  has  at  length  arrived.  The  Egyptian  fleet  has  sailed 
to  cavy  vebfofeeoMMts-io  Ibnbim  Pasha^  and  nowweliave  a  chance  of 
moving.  At  this  moment  you  are  appointed  providentially  captain  of 
the  flag-ship*  .  Will  you  understaiMl  me,.  Gardwm,  if  I  t^^you  that  I 
now  h^  not«oly  tai^estore  the  MontebeUo^  hot  the  entire  fleei  to  the 
Sultan.  We  shiul  liberate  ourselves  from  this  diagxttosM^poiition^-^if 
you  understand  me.'* 

**  Lda  iiwiwihindyoa,  4»ipi4aiB9''  said  Oacdieiiz,  solemnly,  and  offered 
8angliKb.his4ianiL    The  latter  shook  it  heartily^ 

"  NovovphtiB  to  jne4unr  you  wish  me  to  set  abont  'nk^  GaidieuK  said, 
after  a  short  pause. 

Then*  conversation  lasted  an  houry  and  wken  they . pasted  the  certainty 
of  sueeess  <wa8  ^reflaeted^froiii  their  fooee* 


THKrgrest  ensign  of  the.  capndan*pasha  floated  ^^rom  the  maiiinifliit  of 
the  flaghship as m ajgnalihat  Admiral  Achmet  EemPaahawas  onboard, 
which  was  not  often  the  case,  as  he  prefensed  usnidhr  Jremakiing  on 
shore  at  Alexandria.  As  soon  as  the  sdute  had  been  nred,  the  acting- 
captain  Cardieux  proceeded  to  dwmagnaine.  By  his  side  .walked  the 
aged  gunner,  Pierre  Sdivie<.  Thertwo  men 'entered,  the.  doomy  spot 
vmichjaU  shmmed,  and  the  ^rae-eneiosed. lamp  .threw  a  dim  ug^t  on  tihe 
piled  up'oartiidges  aad  Uaok<»looking  powdertbairds.  The  captain  cart 
a  hurried ^lano&  around,  then  thrust  away  the  book  the.gunner  prasented 
him,  and  said,  in  a  quiet  whisper, 

^'  I  have  not  come  here  with  yon  to  verify  your- accounts;  we  have 
more  ia^rtant-  affiurs  to  attend  to.  Yon  remember  the  reason  t>f  yowr 
leaving  we  MontebeUo  V^ 

« My  poor  ship;  shall  I  ever fiugelmy  loos ?'' 

'^  Giie  up  aH  such  desponding  tbong^ito,  gnnner ;  honoor  is  i^^iealing 
to  you,  my  worthy  veteran  T 

<<  Honour!    I  Uston,  captain  V 

'<  Wlw  did  Captain  Sanglade  sosmI  yonaboaid  the  flag-ship,?'' 

'^  If  I  am  not  miataken,  tatobey  your  commands,  captain." 

^^  Well  than,  gmmer,  you  wUI. not  leave  the  magaiine  from  thb 
moment." 

"  Very  good,  captain." 

*'  Yon  knowmynegro  lad?  Well^ if  between  now  and  the  nextrtwelve 
hours  he  taps  at  this  door,  and  says  to  you,  ^  2%e  capiaim  order§  the 
gunnetnio  hM  hinudfread^^'  you  will  blow  the  ship.np  I" 

The  gnnner  turned. pale,  and fitt  back  astep* 

<'  Yett.understand  me ?"  thecaptain asked,  ooolfy. 

^^laaftryingto.iniderstandyou,"  the  gamier  isattered. 
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"  And  jou  will  do  what  I  order  you  ?** 

Sdene  thought  for  a  monenty  and  then  said,  with  energy,  '^  I  pro- 
miwd  Captain  San^^ade  to  obey  you  blindly  in  ail  dungs  ;  I  will  keep 
my  promise  like  an  honest  man.  But,  allow  me  one  question,  captain  : 
What  will  happen  if  the  negro  does  not  tap  at  the  magaane  door  within 
tvdye  hours? 

"  Then  you  will  be  &;unner  on.  board  the  MonUbelh  again  to-morrow  T 

An  exclamation  of  joy  e80i^>ed  from  the  gunner's  Hps. 

^  I  leave  you  now»  gpnner,  and  reckon  upon  you.  So  soon  as  you  re- 
ceive the  or&r ^ 

**  The  admiral's  ship  will  have  ceased  to  exist  a  minute  after,"  the 
gunner  interrupted  the  captain  in  a  firm  voice. 

^'Goodr'  the  latter  saio,  and  left  die  magaadne  to  proceed  to  the  cabin 
of  die  capudan-pasha^  On  die  way  he  was  joined  by  the  negro  lad,  who 
was  waiting  for  him.  He  said  to  him,  "  Come  with  me,  and  do  not  let 
me  out  of  your  sight  While  I  am  in  the  admiral's  cabin,  lay  yourself  at 
die  door,  and  do  not  move.  When  I  come  out,  no  matter  if  alone  or  in 
the  company  of  any  one,  do  not  quit  my  side.  If  I  put  out  my  hand 
and  giTO  you  a  paper,  you  will  hurry  with  it  to  the  magazine,  and  tdve 
it  to  the  gunner,  who  will  open  on  your  tapping  with  the. words,  'The 
captain  oixlers  the  gunnw  to  hold  himself  ready.'  You  understand  me 
dioroiighly^.my  boy?" 

The  boy  nodded  his  head,  and  diey  proceeded  together  to  the  admiral's 
cabb.  llie  capudan-pasha  was  reclining  on  a  splendid  ottoman,  and 
smoking  his  chebouque,  when  Cardieux  entered.  He  greeted  the  captain 
widi  a  condescoidiDg  nod,  and  made  a  sign  to  him  to  take  a  seat  The 
eaptain^  however,  paid  no  attention,  but  said,  seriously, 

^  The  ofifioers  and  men  of  die  fle>et  of  die  Sultan  Abd-ul-Mediid  have 
entrusted  me  widi  an  honoprable  mission  by  desiring  me  to  be  the  inter- 
preter of  th^  wishes  to  his  mightiness  the  capudan-pasha." 

<<  What  are  diese  wishes,  Captain  Cardieux  ?"  the  admiral  asked,  after 
staring  with  some  amazement  at  his  visitor. 

^  The  officers  and  men  of  the  Sultan's  fleet  request  his  mightiness  the 
capudan-pasha  to  lead  them  back  to  die  Dardanelles,  which  is  their 
pioper  place." 

The  admiral  let  his  pipe  fill  in  hiB  surprise  and  alarm.  He  moved 
resdeesly  on.  die  divan,  and  regarded  the  captain  with  widely  opened 
eyes. 

"  My  officers  and  men  request  that  I—-"  the  admiral  stammered. 

**  Will  lead  them  back  to  Stamboul  and  dieir  sole  lord  and^  master  die 
Sultan,"  the  captsum  filled  up  die  sentence,  in  a  firm,  bold  voice. 

The  admiia]  shook  his  head,  and. muttered,  <<I  will  consider  the 
maccer. 

"  The  mighty  c^)udan-pasha  will  pardon  me  if  loontradict  him.  No 
consideration  is  required  in  this  case."  •,  i    i . 

''But  if  I  say  it  b  necessary?"  the  admiral  shouted,  and  lookmg  at 
Ids  subaltern  furiously.  ,►  ,     ,i 

Cardieuxremarked,vadiout  feeling  die  least  alarmed,  "  Thenar  should 
answer,  to  my  great  regret,  that  it  is  too  late  for  consideration." 

"Too  late! — ^lAy  so ?"  die  admiral  asked,  resdessly. 

"  Because  we  have  conndered,  and  arrived  at  the  conduaon  that  we 
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must,  in  any  cate^  retam  to  the  Daidanellei.  If  the  cqiiidan-pasha  will 
not  lead  us  thither,  we  must  do  it  for  onrselves.** 

'<  Mutiny  an^  revolt  T  the  admiral  said,  savagely,  as  he  rose. 

»  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  it  is  merely  a  requital  for  the  treachery  that 
brought  us  to  Egypt,  and  handed  us  over  to  the  viceroy." 

*^  And  who  was  the  traitor  ?**  the  admiral  asked,  in  a  hesitating  voice, 
as  he  strove  to  look  the  captain  boldly  in  the  &ce,  and  cause  him  to  pause 
in  his  reply.     But  Cardieux  answered  undauntedly, 

'^  The  capudan-pasha,  Achmet  Fevii,  was  guilty  of  ihe'  treason,  and' 
we  now  ask  him  to  expiate  it.  by  leading  us  back  to  the  place  whence  he 
brought  us." 

The  admiral  stopped  for  a  moment,  dumb  with  passion,  and  then 
moved  toward  the  aoor. 

"Not  a  step — not  a  movement,  or  I  will  shoot  you,'*  the  detain  ex- 

Elained,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  and  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  which 
e  presented  at  the  admiral.     He  fell  back  a  step  in  alarm. 

"  Mutiny  and  murder,  then  I"  he  muttered. 

*<  Everythine  is  permissible  against  treachery.  But  let  us  understand 
each  other,  acunind.  While  the  fleet  demands  to  return  to  the  Dar- 
danelles, we  are  all  unanimous  in  lightening  the  task  for  you.  Order  us 
to  go  to  the  Dardanelles,  restore  the  ships  to  the  Sultan,  and  you  shall 
have  the  entire  credit  The  Padishah  will  receive  you  graciously,  and 
pardon  your  treachery,  as  you  have  expiated  it  by  a  good  deed.** 

"  And  suppose  I  do  not  accept  your  proposal  ?"  the  admiral  inquired, 
anxiously. 

<'  Then  I  shall  kill  you,  and  assume  the  command  of  the  flag-ship 
alone,"  the  captain  answered,  coolly. 

The  admiral  sat  silent  in  his  indecision.  The  pistol  in  the  captun's 
hand  g^ve  his  words  an  unmistakable  effect.  And|'  without,  he  tancied 
every  man  a  mutineer,  every  hand  ready  to  second  the  pistol  of  the 
captain,  who  spoke  in  behalf  of  all. 

"  And  suppose  I  decide  to  carry  the  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles,  what  will 
happen  in  that  case  ?" 

"Then  we  shall  obey  the  capudan-pasha,  who  will  give  his  orders 
through  me.  I  will  remain  by  your  side  till  we  have  left  the  roads  of 
Alexandria  and  are  steering  for  Stamboul.'* 

"  I  cannot  leave  Alexandria  like  a  fugitive,'*  the  admiral  objected. 

"  Yet  you  left  Stamboul  in  that  way  ?" 

The  admiral  was  silent. 

"  Will  you  yield  to  the  general  wish,  and  order  the  anchor  to  be 
weighed  ?' 

A  heavy  sigh  escaped  from  the  terrified  man,  and  at  last  he  muttered, 
"Be  it  so  r 

"  I  thank  you,  admiral.  But,  in  order  that  you  may  claim  the  whole 
merit  of  the  deed,  and  have  witnesses  at  Stamboul  that  you  acted  from 
your  own  free  will,  you  must  appear  with  me  on  the  quarter-deck.** 

"  I.  will  follow  you,'*  the  pasha  said,  despondingly. 

"  Before  we  go,  one  word  more,  admiral,  the  last  bold  and  open  one  I 
shall  say  to  you.  I  have  put  up  the  pistol.  Without,  I  have  a  more 
certain  guarantee  that  you  will  do  your  duty,  and  place  no  obstacle  in  my 
way  as  captain  of  the  dag-ship." 
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**  And  that  is  P^  the  pMha  asked,  in  a  hesitatiiiff  manner. 

*^  In  the  inTisible  eonnezion  betweai  mysdf  aikftbe  niagaainc'' 

The  admiral  tamed  pale  faiToIontarily. 

**  A  word,  a  movement  on  yoor  port  calcolated  to  aronse  mj  snspieions, 
and  I  Uow  the  flag-ship  up.  Will  yon  be  pleased  to  give  orders  to 
weMi  andwr  ?** 

"nie  pssbi  nodded  his  silent  assent,  and  the  two  men  proceeded  on 
deck.  Withm  five  minutes  the  flag-ship  was  one  mass  of  signals,  and  the 
fleet  ftepuei  to  start  once  more  for  the  Dardanelles.  Great  was  the 
•mpnse  lUt,  hot  thb  was  soon  changed  into  a  feeling  of  nnbonnded 
defaght  As  for  Captain  Sanglade,  it  was  the  hi^piest  day  of  hill% 
when  he  sailed  past  the  flag-sUp,  boond  for  StamlxmL 

WhileaQ  this  was  goin^  on  above,  the  old  gunner,  Pierre  Seline,  sat, 
for,  for  down  in  the  mamnne,  wu^g  with  some  nerrous  excitement  for 
wlmt  m^rht  happen.  But  hour  after  hour  passed  away  and  nothing 
came.  Only  one  remarkable  circumstance  had  occuned :  the  diip  was 
evidently  in  motion,  and  was  bounding  merril?  over  the  waves.  The 
snmner  could  notice  this  fSict  even  in  ttie  depths  of  the  magasine^  He 
did  not  trouble  himself  widi  much  thought  as  to  how  tms  had  been 
farocight  about  He  was  pleased  that  it  was  so,  and  a  sort  of  joyfoi  fore- 
boding whi^iered  to  him  that  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  sailing 
of  the  ship.  And  again  hour  after  hour  ran  bpr,  but  the  ship  did  not  rest 
Suddenly — the  gunner  had  certainly  been  nttmff  more  than  twelve  hours 
m  die  magaiine— steps  were  heard  without,  and  some  one  rapped  at  die 
door.  The  gunner  jumped  up  in  agitation.  He  took  one  step  forward, 
but  then  stopped,  as  if  nailed  to  the  ground.  Suppose  the  order  had  now 
arrived  to  blow  die  ship  up?  Selivre  was  ove^owered  by  the  foarfol 
idea :  Ub  legs  tottered  hnieath  him,  and  he  leaned  against  the  door.  Again 
a  rapping  was  hcttrd,  Wd  this  brought  the  gunner  to  his  senses*  He 
shook  off  all  his  nervousness  with  a  vident  action,  and  opened  the  door. 
A  joyful  ^  Ahr  burst  from  him  when  he  saw  Captain  Cardieux's  good- 
humoured  countenance. 

''  Tou  are  relieved.  Gunner  Selivre,^  said  die  captun. 

A  stone  seemed  to  fall  from  off  the  gunner^s  heart  *<  The  ship  will  not 
be  blown  up  ?"  he  asked. 

^  God  forbid !  we  are  bound  for  the  Dardanelles.  If  jrou  go  up  aloft 
you  can  see  die  MtmiebM}  steering  merrily  in  that  direction. 

*«  Long  live  the  MontebeOo  and  her  brave  Captain  Sanglade  T  riiouted 
the  gammer,  proudly  and  joyfully. 

Such  was  die  storjr  I  heard  some  two  years  back  on  board  a  Turkish 
mao-o^war  laid  up  m  ordinary  above  the  new  bridge  at  StambouL  It 
was  told  me  by  a  Frenchman  still  servmg  the  Sultan,  who  was  acquainted 
irith  all  the  nets,  and  was  very  proud  of  the  distwguished  part  lus 
eonnfaymen  played  in  die  afihir.  I  believe  die  story  is  not  generally 
known,  and  I  have  dierefore  no  hentadon  in  imparting  it  to  my  leaders. 
Whatever  thor  opinion  may  be  as  to  die  trudi  of  the  tele,  diey  will  unite 
with  me  in  agreemg  diat  n  nan  i  vero^  i  ben  travato. 


TOImZLT. 
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FAINT  HEAKT  NEVEE  WON  PAIE  LADT. 

A  KODEBir  aiOBT. 
Bt  DuDIiXT  Ck>8TELI<0. 


CHAPTKB  XLVn. 
THE  BBASCH. 


Ths  landlord  of  'VPiocadilly's  White  Bear"  had  not  OYorrated  the 
sagacity  of  Mr.  Detective  Wormwood.  An  hour's  oonversation  with 
Monsieur  Perrotin  supplied  that  acute  o£Bcer  with  all  the  preliminary 
information  he  required,  and  he  drew  upon  his  own  resources  tor  the  rest. 
Th^se  resouroes  were  ample,  and  he  soon  satisfied  himself  that  the  person 
he  was  in  quest  o£  must  he  found  within  a  particular  radius,  London  and 
its  environs  heing  mapped  out  in  Mr.  Wormwood's  expmenoe  with  eveo 
moce  than  postal  accuracy.  For  a  time  he  pursued  his  search  alone,  bat 
when  be  had  exhausted  certain  distnets,  and  narrowed  the  field  of  in- 
quiry, he  made  Monsieur  Perrotin  his  companion. 

<'  While  we  both  of  us  makes  use  of  our  l^;s,  Mounseer^ — John  Worm- 
wood adhered  to  the  old  form  of  pronunciation — "  you  must  keep  your 
eyes  <^»en,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  of  this  here  chap,  in  case  we 
biappens  to  stumble  on  him  in  our  wdks.  Don't  let  e'er  a  one  ^  past 
you  without  taking  of  his  measure,  only  mind  you  don't  look  straight  at 
the  parties^  leastways  into  their  eyes,  for  then  th^  looks  into  youm  and 
the  game's  all  up;  they  knows  diractly  if  the/re  wanted,  and  out  of  sight 
they  dives  in  less  than  no  time,  and  ten  to  one  you  never  sees  nothing  of 
'em  again  as  long  as  you  live !  Lord  bless  you,  identification  ain't  noways 
difficult,  if  ever  you  have,  what  I  call,  realli/  known  a  man.  I  once,  in  a 
cvowd,  saw  nothing  but  a  hat  and  the  up-and-down  motion  of  a  pair  of 
shoulders,  and  the  next  moment  I  had  as  good  as  a  fiifty-pun'  note  in  my 
necd^t:  never  ketched  sight  of  his  face  till  he  turned  round  and  found 
nisself  grabbed." 

It  was  a  relief  to  Monsieur  Perrotin's  melancholy  to  accompany  the 
Detective,  and  together  they  roamed,  late  and  early,  throu^  all  the 
likeliest  suburbs,  till  Chelsea,  Hammersmith,  Kensington,  and  Bayswater 
had  been  thoroughly  sifted,  and  then  they  prepared  to  explore  the  rural 
region  which  severs  London  on  the  north-west 

^  There's  two  ways  of  playing  at  hidfr«nd-seek,  Mounseer,"  said  Mr* 
Wormwood ;  **  there's  the  social  dodge,  when  you  goes  and  mixes  yooiw 
self  iw  with  the  metropolis — this  here  London  of  ours,  you  understand  ; 
and  tWe's  the  solitary  dodfi^  when  you  keeps  away  from  it  altogether* 
If  it's  a  peiaoBal  matter,  and  you  has  friends  tiiat  will  help  you  to  keep  it 
dark,  my  advice  is,  stick  to  the  bricks  and  mortar;  but  if  others  is  in  it». 
don't  trust  to  no  fHendsbips— -folks  is  tempted  sometimes,  and  does  queer 
things  to  save  their  own  iNftcons — but  go  and  take  a  walk  into  the  country 
and  keep  yourself  to  yourself :  then  nobody  can't  peach  on  you,  if  they're 
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m  pNdoat  Mktei^YaWa  Ike  tin't  in  no  iW|MCfe 
vp  windtn  ain't  popokr,  'oept  among  ihanffi*. 
and  LoodkNi  itnatto  ii  too  oondooctva  of  gaiety  to  the  feelii^  to 
B  at  htm  tha  care  of  kinatticf ;  they  chooeee  oottide  tbtnatioaif 
-wfaflte  Boihedj  can't  avatlook  the  premises  or  hear  whafs  going  on  in  *eai« 
pboea  as  don't  rise  tiM  sfflfrnts,  bvt  otherwise  keeps 'em  £wn,  SQoh  as  tha 
neig^botthighciodafseaBmetrieSy  gas-vtNEks,  and  such-lika  estahlidhmeati, 
Therdbre,  Moonsear.  if  jon'va  no  objeetioay  we'll  try  the  St  John'a 
Wood  nib  to-daj.  Ah,  that  was  a  reg'Jar  plaee  once !  I  remember  tha 
time  when  yon  might  aee  the  inmates  a-grinning  at  yom  orer  the  walls  al 
•tery  torn ;  but  thtise  here  rerohilions  sEroad  you'll  exense  me.  Moon- 
nser  has  so  fiBed  The  Wood  with  fonineiiy  no  other  madmen  mn't  to  be 
mat  with  in  that  there  qnartsr." 

**  I  go  where  you  please,  mon  cher  Montieor  Yermoadi"  replied  the 
dooile  Frenehman,  *^90  that  it  eneomrage  the  hope  to  find  my  wife.  Yes^ 
I  oonU  meet  her  now  with  a  more  pleasant  fiM»  than  yestsntey,  fd^  goo4 
news  waa  arrive  this  morning.     I  hear  of  the  dear  hoy's  safety !'' 

^Ahr  and  the  DeteetiTe)  '<how  came  that  ahooti  if  I  may  make  so 
bold?" 

Monsieur  Forrotin  produced  a  letter  addressed  to  Rachel  by  Waiter 
hitneif,  which  had  been  Corwarded  by  Monsienr  Vermeil :  it  contained  a 
fiiU  aeconnt  of  all  that  hadbe&llenhui  from  the  time  of  his  misadventora 
m^^oreetnp  to  the  period  of  his  recovery;  indeed*  it  went  fbrther,  fiv 
th«e  waa  a  hmtj  postecrint  which  said:  "  I  have  seen  ker  again !  Oh^ 
Badiel,  if  yon  were  only  We  yon,  and  another  lior  whom  I  yearn-*! 
dneld  want  nothing  to  make  me  happy.  Comci  dearest  Bachel,  comn 
as  jniiddy  as  yon  can  I" 

'Tfaie  postacript  not  being  intelligiUe  to  Monneur  Perrotin,  he  did  not 
xe^  it  ta  Mr.  Wormwood,  but  notlung  else  was  omitted,  and  the  Deteo* 
tive  declared  he  waa  very  glad  to  hear  it  was  all  rig^  with  the  yoong 
gentleman. 

"^I  hope,"  ha  said,  ^  Mister  Yates  will  soon  be  boKed»  as  weU  as  them 
two  froggified  Fiendi  rascals— no  o&nce,  Monnsesr,  in  calling  of  'em  hf 
that  name  if  a  man's  a  nwcal  it  dim't  signify  whether  he's  French  on 
Eni^ish;  Fm  aoxe  our  diap  deserves  it  as  much  as  they  do  1  Now,  which 
shall  it  be?"  oontumed  the  Detective,  as  Monaeor  Perrotin  aiid  himself 
were  prooeedmg  aloi^  Baker-etreet ;  <'  shall  we  torn  to  the  right  or  tha 
left  whan  we  ^  to  Uie  New-road,  or  go  straight  fiwwaid?  Fm  agreeUa 
to  aydiier,  for  when  one's  not  acting  on  information  if  s  all  luck,  and  m 
yom  don't  knew  this  part  of  the  town,  your  opinion  can't  Uas  or  mcorn*. 
mode  in  any  way." 

To  thia  ajjpeal  Monsieur  Perrotin  replied  in  &vonr  of  a  direct  route* 

*<  That  wM  take  us  right  through  The  Wood,"  said  the  Detectivei 
"m  be  it  We'll  walk  easy,  just  as  if  we  bad  business  that  wam't  very 
ptsMbr.  Foggy  weather,  when  it's  not  too  thick,  is  useful  in  my  pro* 
fmkmi  dwhereBidEer-streetalwa^  has  enough  of  it  whenfogs  is  going 
aboni;  wn  shall  have  it  move  clearer  when  we  gets  further  on  1" 

Clearer  it  wm^  but  atili  misty  and  damp,  and  «<The  Wood,"  as  they 
vent  throi^  it^  presented  no  very  cheerful  appearance,  the  rime  dripping 
ftomthe  trees  ike  a  shower-batn;  neither  did  the  country  look  mucE 
aore  inviting,  when  the  last  row  of  housci  was  left  behind.    To  beguile. 
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dto  w$jf  how0fer|  Mr.  Wormwood  ffoouned  of  hb  own  panoiial  noiiiiii- 
leencat,  and  had  aonie  dbeolar  ttorj  to  tell  in  relation  to  efiiy  mlject 

He  it  wai  who  eantared  the  man  that  mnrdered  hit  friend— there — in 
the  lonely  pathway,  beside  the  high  park  wall ;  when  the  laat  &tal  dnel 
that  erer  was  Ibwht  took  place^  ne  (Mr.  Wormwood)  eame  np  in  time 
lo  hdp  to  eany  the  colonel's  dead  body  into  the  poblio-honse  they  had 
JQSt  passed ;  in  a  pond  to  the  left,  after  fire  dayr  search,  he  fbond  the 
great  box  of  pkte  made  away  with  by  the  butler  who  lived  in  the  huge 
ooQse  on  the  top  of  ponder  hill;  he  eoold  point  ont  the  exact  spot  at 
which  he  took  off  his  hat  to  a  gentleman  riding  byy  the  owner  of  a 
DoUe  mansion  in  one  of  the  finest  squares  in  London,  the  very  day  before 
he  arrested  him  for  forgery ;  there  was  scarcely  a  person  they  met  or  an 
olgect  they  saw  that  did  not  renve  in  the  DetectiTe's  memory  some 
anecdote  of  crime. 

In  this  manner  they  proceeded,  the  one  talldng  and  the  other  listening, 
till  they  readied  an  open  space  crossed  a  short  distance  before  them  hy 
the  road  thai  leads  from  Hampstead  to  Hendon.  Mr.  Wormwood 
stopped  here  and  leaned  his  back  against  a  milestone  while  hepmntedont 
to  Monsiear  Perrotin  one  of  his  remarkable  sites. 

'  Half  an  hour  ago^  Mounseer,"  he  said,  ^  I  was  mentioning  of  the 
iness  at  Chalk  Farm,  when  one  officer  killed  another,  hu  own  brother- 
m-lsw,  'cause  of  a  difference  between  'em  that  ougfatnever  to  have  been  ; 
t»el],  there  was  just  as  bad  a  thii^  hi^ipened  not  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  from  the  spot  we're  now  staikuDg  oo,  and  no  better  reason  for  the 
shedding  of  blood  in  this  case  than  ue  other.  It  wam't  in  my  time^ 
though,  but  my  fother^s;  he  was  what  they  used  to  call  a  Bow-street 
runner,  Mounseer,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  li&  in  his  day.  Htm  and 
me  never  oome  along  this  road,  which  it  was  ft  fr vourite  walk  of  his, 
without  hb  settmg  down  just  where  I'm  a  setting  at  this  moment, 
and  tdling  me  the  very  same  story  that  I'm  n  going  to  tell  you. 
There  wam't  so  many  dubs  then  as  now,  but  m  them  they  had 
llMre  was  a  deal  more  gambling.  ¥^bether  it  was  cuds  or  dice  my 
fitther  couldn't  say,  but  money  was  lost  one  night  that  led  to  angry 
words  between  two  gentlemen,  and  out  of  that  eome  a  horsewmp- 
ping  and  a  meetmg  with  pistols;  and  him  that  had  the  horsewhip. 
vukg  wasn't  shot  at,  but  got  a  nickname  which,  p'raps,  was  worse. 
Now  in  this  here  affiur  the  second  to  die  gentleman  that  gave  tfie 
whipping  was  a  well-known  nobleman,  and  it  behoved  him  some  little 
time  afterwards  to  call  the  other  by  his  nickname^  meaning  no  offence, 
but  only  for  ftm,  whereupon  he  turned  round  quite  hot  and  peppery,  and 
sakl  somethmg  the  nobleman  couldn't  stand,  and  nothing  wouU  do  but 
satisfetmn.  Goldei^s-green,  this  here  very  place,  was  the  ground  diey 
chose,  and  here  they  met  one  morning  in  Febuary,  the  last  da^  of  tlie 
month  mv  fodier  said  it  was,  and  fiioe  to  foce  th^  stood  only  six  paces 
from  ea^  other,  and  at  the  signal  given  both  of  'em  fired  and^  down 
dropped  the  nobleman,— it  was  nigh  the  dump  of  rushes  there  just  in 
front  of  that  |^g  you  see  coming  abng  the  road  from  Hendon  ■  and  when 
they  pidced  him  up  they  saw  there  wasn't  no  hopes  of  saving  of  him,  for 
the  bail  had  kdged  ri^t  in  die  middle  of  his  vitals.  So  they  picked 
him  up— the  ^  is  coming  this  way,  there  are  two  in  it^  a  man  and  a 
bcy-Hmd  earned  him  to  the  nearsst  house^  and  two  days  afterwards  he 
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wu  imiS,  Ami  noUenum  wai,  and  if  Ti  hma  one  of  ifat  jvy  dwt  Mi  oft 


his  bodjr  I  thould  lum  ffiTra  m  mjr  wotdiet, '  Diod  by  the  YkiiiiAM  of 
DonoBenae/  wfaieli  all  duds  is,  and  a  good  thbg  it  is  Ai&fw^  all  done 
awayiridi.'' 

Monsiear  Perrotin  had  been  standbr  wilh  Us  back  to  the  high  to&i, 
wUVe  Mr.  Wormwood  was  speaking,  obIj  taming  Us  bead  to  netioe  the 
spot  where  the  dod  was  fought;  hot  the  sound  of  wheds  dose  behind 
him  as  the  Detec^re  finished  his  story  made  him  look  nddmljr  roond. 
An  eidamation  roee  to  his  lips,  hot  he  snppressed  it»  and  instaatlj  !•• 
somtng  his  former  position,  he  raised  his  finger  and  shot  a  gfamee  ai  the 
dnrer  of  Ae  gig,  a  sturdy,  square-built  man,  dressed  like  a  sort  of  gentle 
man-fumer. 

**  YoQ  doot  mean  it  P^  said  Mr.  Wormwood,  under  his  breadL 

MoMieor  Perrotin  nodded  in  reply. 

-Ccftabr 

Monmur  Perrotin  nodded  again. 

**  He's  out  of  hearing  now:  yon  may  speak  up,"  said  the  Deteotire. 

*«  That  is  die  man,*"  retnmed  Monsieur  Perrotin.     <*I  swear  at  hiak'' 

**  That  won't  do  no  good,  Mounseer,  you  must  swear  to  hamV 

**h  k  what  I  wiU  say.    The  person  in  the  boghey  is  Yate." 

**  I  shall  know  him  agdn,  Mounseer,  his  faee  was  towards  me;  and  mk 
ugfier  bee  I  have  seldom  seen.  Now  the  question  is,  where  did  heoome 
from  ?  Hie  roads  is  dirty  and  hb  wheds  was  olean,  only  a  qphsh  or  tw» 
on  the  body  of  ihB  gig;  he  can't  have  been  out  long,  nor  liTO  &r  oft 
Let  me  see :  he  came  on  to  the  Oreen  from  the  Hendon  side ;  we  most 
take  that  direction.  You'll  excuse  my  not  answering  of  anything  you 
may  remark,  Mounseer,  till  I  opens  my  mouth  spontaneoudy. 

Mr.  WOTmwood  followed  the  gig  with  his  eyes  till  it  was  out  of  sight, 
and  then,  turning,  struck  into  a  path  whidi  lod  across  the  Green  to  the 
angle  where  itioiued  the  Hendon  road.  Monsieur  Perrotin  keeptw  dose 
at  his  side,  libe  entrance  on  this  side  to  the  lonp^,  straggling  Tillage  is 
pleasant  in  summer  from  the  shade  it  offers,  but  m  the  wmter  its  aspect 
IS  ratiier  gloomy.  They  passed  sererd  houses  the  situation  of  whidi  was 
too  etpoeed  to  suit  such  a  perKm  as  Mr.  Yates,  but  at  length  the  Do* 
tective  paused  to  examine  one  that  was  sqiarated  from  the  roM  by  a  deep 
£teh  and  Ugh  palings,  both  of  which  seemed  to  run  all  round  the  gudea 
in  wUch  it  stood;  tiie  trees  that  screened  it  on  dl  sides  were  rery  tiiickly 
planted,  and  many  of  them  bdng  CYergreens,  little  of  the  house  was 
TisRAe;  there  were  two  entrances,  with  a  wide  space  between,  but  the 
first  they  came  to  was  padlocked,  and  the  path  that  led  from  it  inside 
was  mildewed  and  unteodden ;  tiie  second  gate  appeared  afeoe  to  serre 
ibr  admissioo,  and  on  a  wicket  beside  it  was  a  diacoknnvd  brass  plate 
bearings  the  inscription  of  **  Rose  Cottage." 

"  Not  an  onlikely  place,  this,"  said  Mr.  Wormwood ;  "  but  we  mustn't 
be  in  no  hurry.  Lers  look  for  a  public ;  we  may  find  out  somethog 
Acre." 

Haifa  mOe  frnther  and  the  effiffy  of  a  grey  swan,  bearing  beneath  it 

the  name  of  J.  Tnbbs,  announced  tiie  yillage  inn.  They  entered,  and  Mr. 

Wormwood  called  for  a  pint  of  "  dog^8-no8e,'|  and  while  it  was  being  pre. 

pared  he  entered  into  conyersation  with  the  innkeeper. 

Itwas,heobeeryed,  a  nice,  tidy  sort  of  yillage;  weretheteany  1 
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to  Iel>  now  P  He  was  looking  out  for  one,  noi  too  kurge,  but  big  eno«^h 
tor  a  family  of  rix  or  eip^  iri^  a  q»are  bedroom  or  twa  Did  Mr. 
Tnbbs  know  of  such  a  thing  ?  Well^  Mr.  Tnbbs  couldn^  ezactij  taj 
what  might  please  the  gendeman;  what  some  people  fanoied  others 
mightn'i  to ;  Hendon  was  a  biggish  place»  more  nor  a  mile  lone ;  there 
was  houses  of  aU  siaes  to  let,  mcvtly  at  the  farthermost  end  ;  be  didn't 
know  of  none  thereabonts,  except  the  beer-shop  orer  the  way,  ke  meant 
what  had  been  the  beer^op,  for  ke  was  thanktal  to  say  the  late  properie- 
tor  was  sold  up,  and  a  greater  soanm-^-^^Mr.  Wormwood,  cuttuig  short 
an  episode  which  might  haye  prored  as  long  as  the  vilkige  itselfi  l^te  in- 
terposed by  saying  he  had  remarked  a  phice  called  '^Bose  Cottage/' 
which  did  not  seem  occupied ;  did  that  happen  to  be  yacaut?  Mr.  Tabbs 
smiled  and  shook  his  head.  He  rather  thought  the  gentleman  wouldn't 
oyer  like  to  be  an  inmate  of  Rose  Cottage— not  just  then.  Ok  yes,  it 
was  occupied,  hadn't  been  empty  since  he'd  liyed  in  Hendon,  wam't  likely 
to  be,  so  long  as  there  was  folks  as  stood  in  need  of  other  £blkt  pwteoting^ 
of  'em,  and  keeping  of  'em  out  o'  harm's  way-— the  gentleman  understood 
him,  no  doubt.  Rose  Cottage  was  what  tliey  called  a  prirate  estabHsh* 
ment;  it  was  an  oncommon  quiet  one ;  nobo^  know'd  nothing  of  what 
went  on  inside  of  it ;  he  didn't;  if  beer  was  drunk  on  Mister  Yates's  pre- 
mises none  of  it  went  from  the  Swan. 

This  was  enough.  Mr.  Wcmnwood  repressed  an  anxious  moyement  on 
the  part  of  his  compamon,  said  he  should  lode  roond  him,  Hagered  a  few 
awrates  oyer  his  ^^dog^s-nose,"  talking  quietly  of  die  weatbsi^  and  so 
forth,  and  then  wished  Mr.  Tnbbs  good  morning. 


CHATTBB  JLYUU 
XHE  BBSCUK. 

What  Misery  bad  been  Ratal's  sinee  the  night  when  she  was  esmed 
off  by  Matthew  Yates  I 

It  was  not  enong^  that  he  had  succeeded  in  securing  her  persra  :  his 
object  also  was  to  ascertain  the  motiye  which  had  taken  her  into  Yodb- 
emre,  and  extract  from  h^  every  partieular  of  Walter's  history  of  which 
he  was  himself  ignorant.  But  cajolement  mid  menaces,  resorted  to  by 
turns,  were  alike  inefi^ual :  deep  as  was  her  depression,  Badiel's  reso- 
lution was  unyielding,  and  not  a  word  woukl  she  reply  to  the  ceaselesa 
^pestionings  by  which  she  was  assailed.  On  the  other  hand,  her  tears 
and  petitkms  were  equally  unheeded.  Sympathy  from  her  Ofwn  sex  she 
found  none,  the  Keepw's  wife  beiog  of  as  harsn  a  nature  as  her  brutal 
kusband,  and  no  resource  remained  save  earnest  prayer,  and  the  trust  she 
reposed  in  a  merciful  Providence. 

Besides  beiog  baffled  in  his  expectations,  another  oause  of  annoyance 
arose  for  Yates.  No  tidings  reached  him  irom  Augaste  Mercier,  wlus 
long  before  this,  he  thought,  should  have  succeeded  in  the  object  for 
which  he  went  to  Paris**  Had  the  fellow  deceived  him  ?  or  had  he  fiuled 
in  his  project?  He  was  unable  to  answer  either  question,  and  the 
trouble  of  uncertabty  was  added  to  other  reasons  for  disquiet.  At  laet 
some  intelligence  arrived,  but  not  of  a  kind  to  make  him  thankful  £ov 
leaning  it 
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It  wm  eoftTeyad  to  Um  by  •  p»gr>i>h  te  ll»  MmIi  whidi  wit  thof 
winded:  *' We  learn  from  Goltgnam  uiat  a  lingalar  case  of  attempted 
mnrder  and  abdacCaon  if  about  to  be  tried  at  the  forthooadng  anises  of 
the  department  of  tbe  Seine  lofigneiire,  the  intended  ▼ietam  being  a 
yovo^  £iigfiii»aii  whose  jpnrate  histoiyis  said  to  be  associated  with 
"Tsriona  rooaantie. incidents,  m  connexion  with  whioh  the  names  of  more 
tiiBB  one  Ett^Ksh  imtulj  of  nmk  are  mentioned.  The  aotoal  penetra- 
ton  of  the  ontrage  are  aheady  in  onstod j,  but  if  the  alleged  confession 
of  one  of  them — not  the  principal — is  to  be  crofted,  the  somroe  of  the 
plot  win  he  traced  te  an  agent  on  Ae  other  ride  of  the  Channel  We 
Jsrbear  Iran  Mjiog  n««  «t  present,  lest  the  endi  of  jnstioe  should  be 
thefebj  frnstrated. 

Matthew  Tates  turned  pale  as  he  read  this  passage.  The  plot,  tiien, 
iMd  fioied,  bnt  who  was  the  debtor?  "<  Not  the  principal  T  To  whom 
had  Merrier,  in  his  folly,  confided  a  secret  of  so  much  moment  ?  By 
the  mention  of  ^'EngliA  fiimifies  of  mk*  it  was  plmn  that  the  state- 
Bent  waa  no  Tague  conjecture.  If  Merrier  had  attempted  murder,  con- 
tnsy  to  ijub  iustraetions  given,  fwhy  did  be  pause  half  way  ?  Better 
larre  done  the  job  completriy,  and  then  there  would  hate  been  none  of 
ths  tell-tale  eridence.  Had  Blrs.  Scrope  taken  his  (Yates's)  adricefirom 
the  first,  Ae  child  its  mother  thought  was  dead  need  never  hare  lived  to 
treuhie  them  1  The  allusion  to  an  English  agent  made  him  tremble. 
It  was  no  new  feature,  in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries,  for 
the  police  of  France  to  seek  assistsDee  in  London.  How  did  he  Imow 
ftnt  they  were  not  already  on  his  track? 

If  Tates  had  followed  his  own  inspirations  he  would  at  onoe  hare 
aongfat  enfety  in  flight,  but  he  was  withhdd  from  dmng  so  by  more  than 
one  conrideration.  In  the  first  place,  he  feared  to  stir,  even  on  his  own 
aoeount,  widiout  the  audiority  w  Mrs.  Scrope,  and  in  the  next  he  was 
dependent  upon  her  for  A0  means  of  doing  to.  fie  was  a  man  of  fisso- 
Joteeondnct  said  expenrife  habitB,  and  k^  as  had  been  ikm  smns  ve^ 
eeired  by  him  from  time  to  time  from  his  patroness,  he  never  had  nwney 
at  command :  at  this  moment  he  was  almost  entirely  without  resooroee. 

Mrs.  Scrope's  eommands  had  al  wave  been  that  Yates  shoukl  in  no  case 
write  to  her  when  it  was  posrible  for  him  to  make  a  personal  oemmmica- 
-tion,  snd,  af^  consulting  with  his  wife,  the  Keeper  determined  to  go 
down  to  Searffill  Hall,  fixing  his  journey  for  the  day  after  that  on  which 
he  was  seen  by  Monrieur  Perrotin  and  the  Detective.  It  was  for  the 
pwrpese  of  gleiaung  further  information  from  the  French  newspapers,  if 
it  were  to  be  obtiuned,  that  he  went  into  town,  a  fbrei^  house  near 
Loioestcr  square,  a  low  sort  of  co^  and  reacfing-room,  bemg  one  of  his 
JiflraHa ;  at  this  place  be  had  given  his  address,  under  a  feigned  name, 
when  he  parted  with  Auguste  Mercier.  While  he  is  on  his  errand  we 
letum  to  Hendon. 

♦*  What  must  now  be  done,  Monsienr  Vermoud?*  asked  the  Teacher 
of  Lai^^uages,  when  he  left  the  Swan  wkh  the  Detective. 

''  Beeonniter  the  piemiBes,  I  think,  Mounseer,  as  well  as  we^re  able 
to,*  was  BIr.  Wormwood's  reply.  "  It's  a  place,  I  should  say,  where  no 
strangers  is  admitted  except  on  buriness,  and  as  my  barinees  and  theirs 
it  mrent,  I  dont  expect  they'd  letmeiniflwastocaUand  leave  my 
card.     Still  there's  nothing  like  tiying.** 
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Arrired  at  the  gate  iriiieh  be  luid  alfendjMtrtuuMd,  Mr.  Wmawood 

tried  to  open  it. 

'<  Just  whftt  I  thought,^  he  laid,  *'  Shots  on  a  tpriDg,  no  doubt. 
Outside  bells  are  scarce  here,  seemingly;  bat  there's  spikes  and  tenter- 
hooks in  plenty :  look  at  'em,  Mounaeer,  how  they  nms  aloQ|^  the  topa 
of  the  paHngs,  like  sharks'  teeth,  OQly  crookeder.  Nothms^  nps  op  the 
inexpressibles  or  makes  such  nas^  jags  as  them  tenter-hooks.  Fyo  the 
marks  of  two  or  three  about  me  to  this  hour!  We'll  let  the  front  of 
Rose  Cottage  alone,  there's  too  manpr  thorns !" 

An  adjoining  field  afforded  an  exit  from  the  road,  and  availing  himself 
of  it,  Mr.  Wormwood  i^proached  the  house  by  the  side,  followed  cUmcI j 
by  Monsieur  Perrotin.  As  the  Detective  had  originally  supposed,  it  was 
fenced  in  all  round.  One  point,  however,  at  the  back  seemed  of  eaner 
access  than  any  other  part,  and  here  Mr.  Wormwood  took  counsel  widi 
his  companion. 

*'  It's  a  shivery  kind  of  apreporition  as  I'm  about  to  make,"  said  the 
Detective,  "  but  if  you  didn't  mmd  passing  an  hour  or  two  along  of  me  in 
this  here  plantation,  I  fimcy  somethmg  might  turn  up,  as  the  newspapers 
say, '  to  our  adwantage.'  As  there's  lots  of  leaves  on  the  ererlastiagSy 
we  don't  run  much  risk  of  being  seen,  particlariy  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  it  gets  dark  so  soon.     SJ^l  I  give  a  leg,  Mounseer,  or  take  one  f " 

This  last  inquiry  referred  to  precedence  in  crossmg  the  fence,  and  as 
Monsieur  Perrotin  was  less  skilled  in  scaling  barriers  than  Mr.  Worm- 
wood, he  accepted  that  gentleman's  assistance,  and,  by  dint  of  some 
manoeuvring,  managed  to  get  over  the  palings  without  damage  either 
to  hb  integuments  or  his  person.  The  Detective  was  equally  suocossfiily 
and  at  last  they  both  stood  safe  and  sound  within  the  precincts  of  the 
domain. 

"  We  shall  do  pretty  well  now,  Mounseer,"  said  the  officer,  '*  perwided 
there's  no  dawgs.  If,  by  misfortune,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  butt- 
end  of  a  nistol  which  peeped  from  a  ride-pocket,  *^  one  should  set  upon  us, 
he  must  oe  silenced  with  this  here^  though  I'd  rather  keep  my  barker 
quiet  for  the  present." 

With  neat  precaution  the  two  then  stole  into  the  plantation,  till, 
through  tae  openings  of  the  branches,  they  got  a  tolerabfy  good  view  hi 
the  house.  It  was  a  very  plain,  square  building,  suggestmg  very  little  of 
the  "  Cottage"  and  nothing  of  the  ^'  Rose :    only  one  window,  on  the 

Sound-floor,  allowed  daylight  to  enter,  the  rest  were  all  closed  by  Frendi 
utters,  painted  so  dark  a  green  as  to  look  quite  black,  jfonsiear 
/  Perrotin  gazed  wistfully  at  fbejalouiies  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Well,  Mounseer,"  said  the  Detective,  in  a  low  voice,  ''  it's  nattoral 
that  YOU  should  feel  for  her  rittuation,  poor  thing,  but  you  must  keen  up. 
We'll  have  her  out  of  that,  please  God,  before  we're  very  much  older  I 
Why,  what's  this  ?  Not  a  dawg,  exactiy,  but  a  kennel,  and  a  pretty  big 
'un  f  He  must  have  been  a  go^ish-siaed  annimle  as  lived  in  it.  There 
mn't  no  r^nt  marks,  so  I  conjecters  the  owner's  dead,  which  is  all  the 
better  for  us.  What  do  you  say,  Mounseer,  to  setting  down  inride  this 
here  concern  while  I  takes  a  peep  at  the  house?  You'll  be  warmer  there, 
and  more  out  ci  sight !" 

Waivmg^  what  was  deromtory  in  the  proposal,  and  feeling  that  dignity 
must  occarionally  be  sacrificed  to  convenience^  Monrieur  Perrotin  crept 
into  the  kennd,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  assuming  a  tolerably  comfort- 
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9hU  dMog  poiliite.  I  mik  to  mj  n^Ahfg  akraqwetAd  of  the  excellent 
Teacher  o£  Leogoaget,  bat  truth  obliges  me  to  admit  that,  from  the 
grimtie«  of  luf  aspect,  as  he  sat  tbne  thioking  of  the  villany  of 
Matthew  Tates,  the  mistake  might  have  been  pardoned  of  supposing 
that  the  keotiel's  late  tenant  was  still  watchiog  at  his  post 

Meantime  Mr.  Wormwood,  keeping  on  the  blind  side  of  the  house, 
erept  doss  to  it,  and  began  a  rery  minute  inspection.  He  was  absent 
mboDt  hatf  an  hour,  and  then  returned  as  carefnllj  as  he  went. 

**  It  may  be  a  female  woioe  as  I  have  just  heard,"  he  said,  ^  but  if  so, 
the  Jadjr  is  trovhled  with  gmffness,  and,  drawing  of  it  mild,  I  should  say 
she  was  a  bit  of  a  winjgo.  But  you  needn't  to  fear,  Mounseer,  it  was 
only  woioe ;  no  wiolenee  oAer  tlum  bad  langwidge.  Stooping  down  in 
the-petch,  with  my  ear  to  the  keyhole,  I  coold  make  out  that  she  was 
eouung  down  stairs  grumbling  connderaUe,  and  ereiy  now  and  then 
turning  round  with  a  threat  at  somebody  as  wouldn't  answer  her :  a  lady 
of  course  can't  swear,  it's  not  becoming,  but  what  this  here  one  let  out 
sounded  wery  like  oaths.  She  expected  her  husband  home  soon,  she 
said,  and  thcni  she  promised  to  '  g^ve  it  her^ — you  understand  what  that 
means — bat  we  must  perwent  her.  As  there  seems  to  be  nobody  else  in 
the  boose  but  Madam  and  this  man's  wife,  I  fancy  it  won't  be  a  difficult 
matter :  only  we  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out." 

The  DetectiYe  now  squatted  down  at  the  edge  of  the  kennel,  and  con* 
tinned  to  talk  in  a  low  key  to  Monsieur  Perrotin,  explaining  what  was  to 
be  done  when  the  time  for  action  arrived.  Another  half-hour  went  by 
and  it  became  perfectly  dark,  the  outer  gloom  correspondine  well  with 
the  deei^ation  of  the  place  where  Rachel  was  confined*  Suddenly  Mr. 
Wormwood  ceased  speaking,  and  pressed  his  companion's  arm.  A  quick- 
stepping  horse  and  a  pair  of  light  wheels  were  coming  along  the  road, 
and  the  pace  slackened  as  it  drew  near  Rose  Cottage,  a  token  that  Mat- 
thew Tates  was  returning. 

*' Come  along,  Mounseer,"  whispered  the  Detective;  << place  yourself 
where  I  told  you,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  porch,  I  shall  be  on  the  left ; 
as  soon  as  the  door  is  opened,  rush  in  and  seize  the  female  while  I  tackle 
the  gent  her  husband — the  boy  we  needn't  to  mind.  Hark !  he's  at  the 
gate.  He's  telling  the  boy  to  take  the  gis  on  somewheres — where  he 
pots  it  op,  no  doubt.  Well,  it's  one  less,  and  ihem  imps  of  boys  is  some- 
times tromUesome." 

The  ambush  was  laid  as  directed:  presently  the  wicket  closed,  and 
Yates  was  descried  approaching  on  foot.  He  came  straight  up  to  the 
porch,  on  uther  side  of  which,  concealed  behind  two  wide-spreadmg  box- 
trees,  the  Detective  and  Monsieur  Perrotin  were  waiting,  and  tapping 
twice  at  the  door  gave  a  shrill  whistle :  there  was  a  movement  inside,  a 
heavy  bar  was  taken  down,  then  a  chun-bolt  withdrawn,  and  the  door 
stood  open.  At  that  instant,  just  as  Yates's  foot  was  on  the  threshold, 
the  strong  hand  of  Mr.  Wormwood  seized  his  collar  from  behind,  with  a 
sodden  swing  he  was  thrown  backwards  on  the  ground,  and  before  he 
coold  recover  himself  the  Detective's  knee  was  on  his  breast  and  a  pistol 
at  his  head.  Simultaneously  with  this  attack  Monsieur  Perrotin  darted 
through  the  open  doorway,  and  confronted  Mrs.  Yates,  who  stood  in  the 
passage  with  a  light. 

**  Wretched  woman!"  he  cried,  "  where  is  my  wife?    I  make  you  pri- 
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The  exdamaticn  WM  laliidEjr,  far  it  told  tfie  I 
diepoidi:  withtheutmogtjpv6ieD<»of  iniDdMn.lrate0Mlmokakepy 
wai  liftisg  ike  heary  oandlesliok  ftruok  die  FraMihnmn  so  Tiolent  a 
blow  on  the  fovehead  that  be  staggered  and  nearly  Ml.  At  IbeeireUana- 
tion  he  made  and  die  eztinetkm  of  the  lights  tne  Deteetiye  turned  his 
JMad  and  sligfatlT  refaured  hit  hold  of  Matdiew  Yates,  who,  qoicklj  per- 
•ehing  irfiat  had  happened,  exerted  aU  his  strength,  dislodged  the  ^oer, 
recovered  has  feet,  and  before  the  other  eoidd  seize  \Am  aeain,  disappeared 
in  the  darkness.  To  secure  the  only  advantage  they  had  gained,  Mr. 
Wormwood  forced  back  die  door  which  Mrs.  Yates  was  tmng  to  dose  ; 
be  raised  his  pistol  to  the  ooUng,  fired  one  banel,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
espkision  cangfat  a  glimpse  of  Monsienr  Perrotin's  antagonist  as  she  fled 
along  the  passage ;  be  tben  heard  a  distant  door  bang,  and  all  was  qmet. 

Not  long,  however,  for  the  Teadier  of  Languages,  raising  his  voice  to 
its  hiffbest  pitdi,  b^^  loudly  to  clamoor  ^  his  wife,  and  <<  Rachel ! 
Bachd!**  resocmded  dirongb  the  house.  A  faint  cry  reeqponded  from 
above,  and  again  Monsieur  Perrotin  called  for  her. 

^  Just  half  a  minnit,"  said  Mr.  Wormwood,  ^  and  well  find  her :  there's 
nobody  here  but  ourselves.     I  never  travels  without  my  tools.** 

A  blaimg  lucifer-mateh  supplied  the  key  to  his  meaning,  the  lalleQ 
candle  was  relighted,  and  together  they  rushed  up-stairs.  Directed  by 
the  cry  they  bad  already  heara,  die  Detective  desired  whoever  was  within 
to  stand  away  firom  the  door,  and  dashing  his  whole  weight  against  it, 
die  lock  ffave  way,  the  thin  pale  face  of  Rachel  was  eeen,  imd  in  the  next 
moment  she  was  locked  in  her  husband's  arms. 


THE  WITS  OF  PARIS.* 


Paris  is  the  city  amongst  all  others  where  diere  is  most  pretension 
to  wit,  whilst  in  reality  stupidity  is  held  highest  in  esteem.  Each  having 
die  same  pretensioos,  none  can  excuse  its  monopoly  by  others;  and 
hence  it  is  that  Paris  is  the  last  place  in  the  world  for  any  one  to  live  by 
his  wits.  As  in  many  other  countries,  the  stupid  get  on  the  most 
readily,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  no  one  likes  to  employ  another 
who  is  cleverer  than  himself.  Hence  it  is,  also,  diat  only  persons  of  the 
most  modest  abilities  riae  in  their  carriages.  When  Privat  laid  his  com- 
plaint before  the  police  magistrates  of  an  attempt  at  robbery,  every  one 
sympathised  with  him.  But  when  the  same  celebrity  asserted  tliat  he 
bad  been  robbed  of  7  fr.  50  cent^  doubts  arose  on  all  sides.  No  one  be- 
lieved that  Privat  could  have  had  7  fr.  50  cent  in  lus  possession.  There 
are  literary  Privats  in  other  capitals  besides  Paris. 

Men  of  wit,  however,  have  their  revenge  for  these  their  social  disadvan- 
tages. The  weaknesses,  the  absurdities,  the  pitiful  incapacities  of  the 
foolish  rich  are  le^timate  game  to  them,  and  luckily  die  season  is  always 

*  La  Vie  i  Paris— Chroniques  da  Figaro^vr6cid4eB  d'une  Etude  sur  TEfprit 
-enlYanceiinotreEpoque.   ArP.  J.  StahL    Augoste  Villemot. 
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open*  Nay,  tbej  aetaallj  trftffie  «ik>&  these  mnhee  etemenli  of  Psriiiaa 
ttnd  mosl  o^ict  society.  <<  I  might,''  and  M.  Roqueplia  to  as  inter- 
polator, *'  have  engaged  Cruvelli  for  50,000  fr.,  but  that  woold  Bot  htefm 
navrared.  I  gtve  ker  lOO^OOOfr.,  and  then  all  Europe  was  obliged  to 
ooBse  and  bear  her  T  When  the  VarUt^  waa  on  toe  ytrg^  of  Mnk- 
rnptcj,  Booff<§  was  engaged  for  100,000  fr.  The  fooHA  rich  only  ea- 
teem  a  thiag  by  what  it  is  supposed  to  oost.  In  other  aoattess,  as  their 
vioe^  their  esteen  is  in  proportioB  to  what  they  hare  to  pay«  Wioa* 
■Mvdiairtii^  who  sometiiDes  bottle  a  Htde  wit  in  their  eeUan,  profit  by 
ttiB  weakness. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  wondroos  Baohel  had,  nadbr  the  pre* 
text  of  tragedy,  a  mission  to  Rusm,  the  object  of  which  was  to  fid  the 
enenay  dmnng  the  late  war  of  all  the  loose  coin  tiiat  was  in  cireaktion. 
HsnnioDe  aoqaitted  hers^  conseientioosly  of  this  task;  she  took  away 
with  her  700,000  fr.,  not  to  mention  that  when  the  oireolating  mediim 
became  aftMSt  extmct,  she  also  took  away  aU  that  ooold  be  easity  eon- 
-verted  into  money,  in  the  ^ape  of  pins,  rings^  braeebts^  and  other 
jeweBeiy.  Even  yoang  Raphael,  her  Brother,  snceeeded  in  earrying  off 
400,000  fr.    Rare  example  of  patriotism  at  so  tender  an  age ! 

WI7  are  people  so  partial  toDdloon  ascents  ?  The  secret  is,  that  they 
always  tacitly  hope  to  see  an  accident  When  Von  Ambvrg  said  to 
Hard,  of  the  Porte  Saint-lfarttD,  that  he  managed  his  beasts  so  as  ta 
give  a  perfret  sense  of  safety  to  the  spectators,  ^'That  won't  io,^  said 
Harsi,  ^'^on  nnist  leave  a  probability  of  being  eaten  vp  cue  day,  or 
aobody  wiH  come  to  see  you."  The  story  of  the  man  who  fbttowed  Van 
Aashorg^  all  over  the  world  not  to  mi«  that  cntieal  da^,  must  have  been 
pot  «p  fay  some  home  or  continental  Banram.     Thus  it  is  diat  the  ma- 

C'ty  are,  to  nae  a  French  term,  beiag  oontinaaUy  ^exploit^  for  ^ 
lefit  cCa  few. 

Hie  vrit  who  fmrs  upon  the  pobhe  is  the  fifst  to  perceive  the  weak 
points,  not  the  public — it  is  too  much  interested  in  decerring  itself  to 
iUak  of  deeeiving  others.  One  night  at  the  Porte  Suat-Martia,  the  play 
Wang  the  **  life  of  a  Comedian,"  M.  Barriere  made  a  tremendooB  on* 
slflwght  on  "^Les  FiUes  de  Marbre."  The  house  was  electrified,  aU  the 
Arthurs  present  applauded  vehemently,  while  the  servile  publio  hissed 
Ibe  uroer  boxes,  where  were  a  lew  of  those  who  would  not  have  been 
there  nad  not  their  ungrateful  accomplices  also  been  there  to  denounce 
littm.  Even  a  **fille  de  maibre^  cannot  nn  without  bong  helped  a 
little. 

What  would  men  of  wit,  from  the  feuilletonist  to  tiie  Bamum,  do  but 
for  the  foolish  rich  ?  They  would  be  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  the 
editA*  who  propel  to  rise  from  a  Bacchic  eotertaiQaient  to  proceed 
tohis  (  ^ 


**  Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  ?^  interposed  Ant6nor  Jdy. 

**  Because,  if  I  don't  go,*"  replied  the  editor,  •*  the  joomal  vron't  ap- 
pear." 

**  Stvpid  V  8sid  Antfcor.    "  How  can  it  be  a  journal  and  not  appear?^ 

There  is  no  difficulty  out  of  which  talent  will  not  find  the  means  of 
extrica^g  itself.  It  is  questionable,  however,  how  far  it  would  have 
paid  to  have  supplanted  a  journal  by  a  mot 

Tet  what  does  not  a  mot  often  lead  to  in  Paris  ? 
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'^  You  tre  getting  %  bellj  ?"  Mid  an  intimate  firieud  one  daj  to  AmaL 

«<  Well,  what  of  that?  so  long  as  iff  not  yoon,"  replied  Arnal,  «'it 
does  not  coiioern  you.'' 

Bnt  still  Arnals  rotanditj  went  on  inoreasmg  till  a  piece  was  penned 
espedally  for  the  dronmstanoe,  entitled,  *^  Le  Man  qui  Frend  da  Ventre^** 
wad  in  whidi  the  fun  consLsted  thus: 

Amal  is  supposed  to  be  a  happy  married  man,  when  one  of  the  erer- 
dreaded  confraternity  of  wits  rereals  to  him  tiie  unpleasant  &ct  that  past 
90  kilogrammes  un  mart  est  toiiL  From  that  moment  Amal  passes 
the  day  in  getting  himself  weighed  wherever  he  goes.  There  is  not  much 
in  such  a  plot,  yet  did  Amal  mA»  it  go  down  with  clamorous  applause. 

These  isat  toe  same  time  a  great  deal  of  chance  success  in  Faris.  The 
public  will  not  have  the  same  thing  over  again.  Some  time  back  a  work- 
man was  buried  under  a  dip  of  earth.  For  eight  days  nothing  was  talked 
about  bat  Du&vd.  Was  be  alive  ?  had  he  been  heard  P  does  he  get  his 
''  bouillon"  through  the  leathem  tube  P  when  will  he  be  extricatU  ?  When 
at  length  he  was  rescued,  people  embraced  one  another  in  the  streets  and 
opened  their  parses.  "Dufiavel**  was  introduced  to  the  public  at  the 
Arobigo-Comique — ^most  ambiguous  comedy  it  was  :  he  was  the  giraffe, 
the  hippopotamus  of  his  day.  But  some  time  afterwards  five  workmen 
were  placed  in  the  same  predicament  as  Dufavel  had  been,  only  they 
could  not  get  any  bouillon  down  to  them.  Their  names  were  never 
mentioned  ;  the  public  had  had  enough  of  being  buried  alive,  and  took 
no  interest  whatsoever  in  their  fate.  To  have  proposed  a  play  on  the 
subject  would  have  brought  down  the  broom-handle  of  the  establish- 
ment on  the  head  of  the  witiess  miscakmlator  of  his  time.  The  public 
were  at  that  moment  occupied,  besides,  with  a  bHnd  man's  doe,  whose 
master  being  dead,  the  animal  used  to  go,  bowl  in  mouth,  by  him* 
self  to  the  old  place.  The  public  took  so  to  the  dog  that  it  di^  of  a 
surfeit,  and  twelve  thousand  francs  in  gold  were  found  in  its  mattress  !— 
at  least,  so  the  inheritor  said. 

Tkub  wits  of  Faris  are  not  necessarily  belligerent  When  the  war  broke 
out  in  the  East  crowds  of  clever  men  congregated  in  Constantinople. 
They  were,  however,  more  wanted  on  the  Danube,  and  were  appliea  to 
aocoodingly : 

"  But,  they  said,  with  a  unanimous  voice,  ''  has  not  the  Timet  its 
correspondent  on  the  Danube,  and  does  not  that  suffice  for  us  all  ?^ 

*'  It  had ;  but,  alas,  he  had  been  taken  by  the  Russians  and  flbot  r  was 
the  ready  reply. 

^'Indeied !  The  prospect  for  a  man  of  letters  is  not  then  a  very  agree- 
able one  ?^ 

<«  But  be  shall  be  revenged?*'  • 

*'  No  doubt,  and  we  will  remain  here  to  do  justice  to  the  details." 

The  sympathy  that  binds  the  wits  of  Paris  together  is  of  various  orimi. 
In  the  instance  of  volunteers  fortiie  Danube  there  was  great  unanimity; 
so  also  in  the  instance  of  a  journey  to  New  Orleans.  A  clever  projector 
had  undertaken  to  convey  an  opera  troop  to  the  marshes  of  the  MississippL 
One  day,  during  a  brief  respite  from  sea-sidmess,  the  party  met  on  dedc. 
One  began  to  hum : 

"  0  Mathilde,  idole  de  men  ftme !" 
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Anodier: 

"  Eacbel,  quand  da  Seignenr"— 

"Amis,  la  mating  est  belle,*' 

joined  in  a  chorui  of  three. 

^Yihai  k  this?*'  th^eidaimed ;  **6y  tonon  ia  one  troop!  Wo 
hsTO  been  deeeWedr  They  harried  to  the  impraiario :  <<  Treadiefy  T 
diej  ezdainied ;  ^' yon  solemnly  {ffomiied  that /should  be  the  only  tenor 
of  the  troop." 

<<Gentl^nen,  calm  yoorselTeS)'' qtnetly replied  the  <fireotor.  ^ Daring 
the  first  week  thst  wo  shall  be  m  New  Orleans  two  will  btm  fiaien 
mtims  to  the  yellow  ioYer,  two  will  haTe  died  of  rehearsals,  and  die  one 
that  snrfifoe  yiiXL  be  die  tenor  witboot  a  rtvaL'' 

From  that  moment  cordiality  rngned'on  board*  Among  tme  artists^ 
die  only  ehanoe  of  keeping  down  die  fever  of  riralry  is  to  hold  out  tfao 
hopes  of  tl^  rivals'  death. 

£ven  the  dever  men  of  Paris  are  somedmes  ponied*  We  remember 
die  dme  when  why  the  cabmen  were  always  taking  nmbrellas  to  the  de- 
pository of  lost  objects,  and  never  any  porses,  beoame  a  matter  of  grave 
eonjeetore.  Bot  die  nature  of  the  otjeets  occasionally  advertised  as 
fimnd  in  the  streets  excited  far  greater  wonder.  One  diMr  it  was  a  harm 
the  next  an  arm-chair.  What  could  a  harp  or  an  arm-ehur  be  doing  m 
dM  streets?  and  how  could  a  personloseanarpor  an  arm-chair  ?  This 
was  a  mne  dajrs'  wonder,  and  nine  hundred  explanations  of  the  nmtery 
were  volunteered.  The  one  that  met  with  die  greatest  fiftvour  ^  not 
emanate  from  a  man  of  wit — it  had  a  good,  honest,  bourceois  origin : 

'^Mais,  monsieur,"  Sttd  the  bourgecns's  wife  to  her  humnd*  as  he  was 
undressing  himself}  ^  when  you  went  out  diis  morning  you  had  a  flannel 
WMtcoaton.* 

^  True,**  replied  the  wordiy  cidaen ;  «<  I  must  have  left  it  at  my 
solicitor's.'' 

The  inomnptibility  of  die  feuilletonist  may  be  judged  of  by  die  fol- 
lowing feet  :  A  director  was  vaunting  die  success  of  a  new  piece — 

^  Why,"  he  said,  *^  the  verv  check-taker  is  rubbing  his  hands :  ^ 
that  in.     Tell  the  public  that  tne  check-taker  is  rubbing  his  hands  with 

**  I  cannot,  sir." 

"« Cannot!     Whynot?** 

^  Because,  sir,  the  check-taker  has  only  one  hand." 

The  oome&n  Grassot  was  so  successful  in  the  dme  of  the  late  war  at 
the  Palais  Ro3ral,that  some  of  the  frequenters  of  that  charming  theatre 
eoiertained  serious  apprehenrions  that  he  had  been  subsidised  by  the 
Russians  to  inqiire  a  felse  confidence.  This  Gh«ssot  was  as  vain  as  he 
was  socoessfol  as  an  ardst.    Meeting  Bressant  one  day,  he  said  to  him : 

^Beally  this  cannot  bst:  all  the  women  take  you  for  me,  and  you 
abase  of  a  likeness  wludi  you  owe  to  a  shamefel  freak  of  nature.  Make 
a  mark  upon  yonr  nose,  or  I  shall  be  obfiged  to  take  legal  pioesediiigs 
against  you.** 

At  tlie  very  time  that  die  good  dtiaens  of  Fteis  were  so  anxious  about 
Bmia,  the  mischief-making  wits  were  actually  telling  die  enemy  how  to 
get  more  recruits.    In  Rusria  an  IsraeEte  without  a  passport  if  pressed 
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into  the  service.  He  who  denounces  hiniy  on  the  contrary,  is 
Hence  the  Russians  used  to  beat  the  Jews,  rob  them  of  their  passports, 
and  then  denounce  them.  "  Now,"  said  the  wits  of  Paris,  ''^incorporate 
every  othodox  Muscovite  who  has  a  Jewish  passport  on  him,  and  you 
will  double  the  number  of  recruits." 

When  wit  meets  wit,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war. 

A  gentleman  having  lost  10,000  francs  at  his  club  went  to  tbehouM 
of  his  antagonist  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  asked  for  his  revoogeuv 
'<  Very  well,"  replied  the  host;  "  bat  it  must  be  on  the  oounterpaoe,  I  can't 
get  up  again."  In  two  games  the  noetunal  visitor  won  back  his  franei, 
and  went  o£Flig^t-haart^  to  bed.  But  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  if 
not  always  so  abundant  with  the  xaee.  The  Duke  of  Nemours  onoe  sent  hitf 
stewwrd  to  inouire  of  an  ardst  on  .whom  he  wished  to  oon&r  a  8nu£r4N>x 
as  a  mark  of  ki»  approbation  to  ascertain  if  such  a  present  would  be 
acceptable.  The  oner  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  *' Wl^^  shall  X 
send  it?"  inquired  the  envoy.  ''  Oh,  if  you  would  be  kind  enough,"  re- 
j^iied  die  artist,  ''  to  pawn  it  on  the  way,  you  can  let  me  have  the 
money."  Then,  again,  what  is  scajroely  credible,  is  that  the  wits  of 
Paris  are  sometimes  actually  beat  with  their  own  weapons.  When  thia 
happens  it  is  eenerally  a  lady  who  handles  the  cudp;^  A  feuilletonist 
was  so  much  naiassea  by  a  person  of  high  standing  and  fashion  fee 
betraying  the  imeognUo  of  the  pretty  women  at  an  opera  ball,  that  he. 
determined  to  take  his  revenge  by  denouncing  the  marchioness  as  the 
prettiest  lady  of  a  night  of  endiantment.  The  marchioness  gained  her 
point,  was  deliffhted,  and  laughed  at  the  duped  feuilletonist 

If  the  wit<^  Paris  has  an  admowledgea  feult,  inasmwoh  as  when  he 
gets  hold  of  a  good  thing  he  has  great  reluctance  to  part  with  it,  he  hee 
another  equally  notorious,  and  that  is  not  being  sufficiently  select  in  the. 
olijects  upon  which  he  exercises  his  humour.  When  the  daily  papers 
come  out  in  the  morning  full  of  details  of  accidents  from  a  storm,  the 
feuilletonist  appears  in  the  evening  with  ridiculous  commentaries,  such  as: 

^'  Rue  de  Ponthieu,  a  literary  man  was  visited  by  the  lightning  at  his 
dinner;  the  electric  fluid  was  carried  off  by  a  plate  of  qpinacL  (Example 
of  the  advantages  of  dining  on  spinach  in  the  Bue  de  Ponthieu  in  a 
thunderstorm.)" 

^'  A  man  going  to  draw  wine  was  struck  by  the  lightning ;  it  made 
three  little  holes  in  his  inexpressibles,  but  while  the  man  was  reduced  to 
ashes  the  inexpressibles  remained  intact  (They  were  made  of  a  material 
te  be  feund  only  at  So-and-So's,  Rue  de  ——*.)" 

Even  when  that  terrible  visitation,  the  diolera,  had  descended  npoft  the 
capita],  the  men  of  wit  were  not  pot  out  of  countenance.  There  wm  no 
doubt,  they  said,  that  good  health  was  the  best  preservative,  but  thej 
could  prove  that  had  health  was  equally  efficacious: 

^<  Odry,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  Us  life,  had  had  two  terriUe  attaeks 
of  typhus.  A  friend  meeting  him  one  fine  day  looking  as  fresh  and 
lively  as  spring  itself  '  Well,  Pke  Bilboquet,'  lie  said  to  him,  <  looking 
as  well  as  ever  I' 

« <  Oh  yes»'  replied  the  artbt  ^  I  have  discovered  the  secret  of  geod 
health.  I  have  a  fetal  malady  every  year;  it  does  me  a  woiU  of 
good.-' 
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TbBOj  agmio,  it  wai  posoUe  to  faiBiliAriae  oaaieif  wiik  deatfc ;  %ad 
here  was  the  example  given: 

*^  *  Miflerahle  man !'  said  an  officer  who  was  passing  by  a  giaveifii 
die  evening  after  a  battk,  'why  yoo  have  just  tnmbiiMi  in  a  nan  ' 
B^  breathed!' 

'' « Oh,  Bi/  replied  the  giavedigger,  <  it  is  easy  to  see  that  ye«  are  not 
accQstomed  to  it  as  I  am*  If  I  were  to  stop  to  listen  to  theoiy  there 
wofM  sever  he  one  of  tfaeia  deed.' " 

£v«B  the  VDdertakers  grew  aserry  at  the  inflnz  of  bnsiaess: 

^ '  BalkMj^  coael^/  shoafeed  out  two  vaodevillistes  to  an  mdertakar 
who  was  coming  back  empty  by  the  Champs  Elys^  <  have  yo«  any 
iDomF 

^  *  All  right,'  replied  the  man  in  blaek,  *  do  not  be  ia  soeh  a  hiirry» 
your  torn  will  come ;  I  have  boried  people  in  better  health  than  you 
anel'  * 

These  i|plertakezs  were  so  wrapped  op  in  thttr  bosiness  that  they  evett 
grew  jealoaa  of  losing  a  party.  It  happened  one  day  that  a  patisat  waa 
removed  in  a  state  of  collapse.  The  oool  air  and  the  moiioA  of  tha 
iFehide  lefivi^  him,  he  disengaged  hiaMelf  from  the  othen^  and  jumped 
down  into  the  street. 

''Stop  there!  stc^  nmm  mortT  shouted  oat  the  uadeftakar,  ''he  is 
running  away.!" 

No  society  of  literary  men  in  Paris  will  admit  an  imderlalrar^  however 
dever  or  wealthy,  among  its  number.  They  sometimes,  however,  take 
to  the  dmoch,  and  become  for  a  brief  time  celebrities  in  the  pulpit,  tiH 
ihey  are  SoBod  oat,  and  then  good4>;^  to  their  poj^ularity ;  then  is,  from 
die  moment  they  are  known,  something  too  real  in  thev  fcnwhadowingt 
of  the  grave. 

The  ignorance  of  medical  men  both  in  rsgard  to  the  nataie  and  the 
treatment  of  cholera  also  became  the  subject  of  witticisms  of  a  somewhat 
Ingobiious  character;  but  the  importance  which  mai^patisots  and  doctors 
alike  attlch  to  the  questioa  of  the  oonstitutioa,  seen  and  dissriminatad 
hw  any  qakkj  practical  man  at  a  glance  ^and  indeed  in  most  iantanaos  a 
physician's  talisman  by  which  he  holds  his  power-«*was  ridiculed  mote 
soceesBfully. 

A  M.  Feuillet  (not  Octave)  was  travelliog  in  a  stsam-boat  at  a  tiaia 
when  an  escplosion  took  place.  M.  F.  was  transfixed  by  an  iron  sait  sovea 
feet  long.  The  spit  went  in  at  the  abdomen  and  passed  out  at  the  badi^ 
so  that  there  was  three  feet  of  the  spit  in  front  and  three  feet  of  the  soil 
behind.  M.  F.  was  conveyed  to  the  nearest  hoteL  His  position  demandBd 
all  the  lesooress  of  art»  A  surgeon  was  accordingly  sent  for,  who  on 
acrivmg  felt  the  patient's  pulse^  imd  asked  him  where  he  was  suffering. 

"  In  the  abdomen,"  r^Ued  the  wounded  man« 

"  Indeed !    How  did  it  happen  to  you  ?" 

The  patient  therei^^  dettuled  thesadinoidentof  his  being  tranrfiai 
The  surgeon  shook  bis  head,  and  resumed : 

"  Aie  they  subject  to  this  accident,  sir,  in  your  funily  P" 

<'No,"  replied  the  patient,  "not  that  I  know.  My  fiikther  and 
mother  aieverjr  old,  and  have  never  beeni^tted.  So  with  regard  to  my 
hcothers  and  sisters,  and  my  uncles  and  aunts." 

'^  Very  well,  rir.    I  rsqmred  that  in&rmatkm  iu  orderio  give  t  oooeol 
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progooos.     You  experietM,  I  suppose,  sir,  coottderable  difficulty  in 
Ijing  on  jour  back?" 

**  Tes,  rir;  it  is  indeed  impossible.'' 
<<  It  is  not  any  eesier  for  you  to  lie  on  your  stomach  ?" 
<<  True,  nr,  I  experience  precisely  the  same  difficulty.** 
*'  It  mttst,  thererore,  be  much  easier  for  you  to  lie  on  your  side?** 
**  True,  sir,  that  is  Ae  only  position  I  can  lie  in." 
'*  That  will  suffice,  sir.     It  only  remains  to  determine  upon  the  treat- 
ment    Here  the  indications  are  rery  precise  :  either  we  can  ka^e  the 
spit,  but  then  there  is  inflammation  to  be  dreaded;  or  we  can  extract  it, 
hilt  then  it  is  not  likely  that  ^ou  will  suryiye  the  operation.     Science, 
sir,  has  its  limits;  your  £Eite  is  m  your  own  hands ;  you  must  decide  for 
either  one  treatment  or  the  other. 

The  slow  progress  made  in  the  ^ege  of  Sebastopol,  and  die  no-promes 
made  in  the  Bli^k  Sea  (all  deference  to  Admiral  Berkeley )^ngdarly 
puzzled  the  wits  of  Paris.  The  strategists  of  estaminets  and  boudoir 
sailors  grew  indignant.  They  would  have  settled  the  affSur  in  a  moment. 
But  they  were  obliged,  as  nobody  claimed  their  Taluable  serrices,  to 
revenge  themselves  by  showing  how  it  might  be  done  on  the  stage. 
The  unfortunate  Cossacks  were  thrarfied  there  every  evening  without  any 
moderation.  At  the  Cirnue,  the  belligerent  armies,  reduced  to  one  or 
two  miserable  pickets,  looired  like  patrols  that  were  quarrelling.  Other 
theatres  had  their  <<  Foue  de  TOrient,**  «'  Question  d'Orient,**  '<  Drom- 
adard  et  Panadier  en  Orient.**  The  Porte  Saint-Martin  had  abb  pre- 
paxed  a  piece,  but,  unfortunately,  the  d^nofiment  was  the  capture  of 
Sebastopol,  and  it  had  to  wait,  while  others  were  getting  the  five-frane 
meces — nay,  till  the  Zouaves  themselves  had  returned  to  Auniliarise  the 
rarisians  with  that  wluch  concerned  them  most,  the  picturesque  and 
ridiouloiis  aspects  of  the  war. 

It  is  not  only  the  ^  idiotic  rich*'  among  their  own  countrymen,  as 
M.  Auguste  Viilemot  somewhat  rudely  designates  them,  who  affiyrd 
game  for  satire^  but  such  are  also  to  be  found  among  the  English.  Ima* 
gine  a  Mr.  Bowes,  described  as  a  NewcasUe  coal-mine  owner,  setting  up 
as  director  of  the  Varietes!  Not  only  that,  but  embellishing  the 
di&tea«i  of  Madame  da  Barry,  at  Luciennes,  it  is  said,  to  the  tune  of 
400,000  francs!  What  a  fund  of  amusement!  <<  It  would  appear  to 
us,*'  wrote  one  feuilletonbt,  *^that  if  it  was  in  the  sole  interest  of  hb 
pleasures,  and  in  order  to  pass  from  time  to  time  a  pleasant  evening  in 
his  box  lined  with  rose-coloured  satin,  Mr.  Bowes  ought  to  'prendre  un 
parti.'  Such  a  mere  temporary  arrangement  cannot  ruin  him  (relatively) 
without  procuring  for  him  *de  bien  vives  jouissances.'  Were  I  in  his 
dace,  I  know  very  well  what  I  should  do,  but  I  must  have  800,000  fr. 
before  I  communicate  my  secret  to  him."  Perhaps  Mr.  Bowes  had 
already  more  than  one  ^  parti,**  if  he  did  not,  French  foshion,  decorate  his 
box  with  it. 

This  old  burden  of  a  song,  *^  were  I  in  his  place,**  reminds  us  of  an- 
other Parisian  wit,  who^  when  the  sun  was  so  broilmg  that  tiie  ffastro- 
nomes  of  the  P^Jais  Royal  declared  that  they  were  cookrag  in  tiieir  own 
juice,  and  the  frequenters  of  tiieatres  were  inquiring  for  *' billets  de 
fiiveur"  for  the  Arotie  regions,  '<  Ah  I' *  said  the  fointbg  feuiUetooist»  "*  if 
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I  bad  odIj  a  ioma  of  thousaad  firaDct*  inooiDti  I  would  go  aadlm  in 
the  count^,  bat  I  have  ncjb  a  too  T  What  an  antithesis !  FaiHn|^  dia 
ooQDtry,  he  had  £un  to  rejoice  in  a  disooferj  made  the  saote  dajr,  tnd 
dmt  was  that  there  was  nothmg  so  refreshing  as  to  walk  with  yoor  hal 
on  the  top  of  yoor  waOdngostiok.  He  had  Miother  lesooioe,  and  Aat 
was  to  Tsad  th0  provincial  papers,  and  he  fonnd  thsran  the  following : 

*'  Some  one  has  left  in  the  offices  of  the  Boiir|p[ogne  a  red  nmfardla. 
It  win  he  roj^amed  to  whosoeYer  can  intimate  its  cokHnr."  This  was 
&grest  treat  Bat  we  are  wronr ;  he  had  even  a  farther  vssoaroe^  and 
that  was  to  go  to  the  stalk>n  imd  see  the  people  who  were  ffoing  awaj; 

There  were  ladies  gwig  to  spend  twelye  days  at  Etretu,  and  asking 
hnshend,  brother,  and  the  whole  nniTene,  if  six  hats  and  twenty  dresses 
were  enough.     Then  there  were  gentlemen  boond  to  the  sea-sic&: 

^'  Adieoyinoii  ami,**  sobbed  the  wife  that  was  left  behind;  **inindyoa 
write  to  me.  Have  you  got  the  Hst  in  yoor  shoes  P  Take  care  of  your 
bku^k  coat.  Abore  dl,  let  me  know  when  you  are  coming  back.  Yo« 
know  that  I  o)nnot  bear  the  emotion  of  surprises.** 

Bat  what  to  do  in  the  afUmoon!  Even  the  restaurants  were  no 
longer  iuviting.  Here  is  an  anecdote  of  one,  the  portion  of  which  is  well 
known  to  most  viston  to  the  Frendi  m^vopolis:  jliere  is  in  the  Passage 
Choiseol  an  establishment  at  32  sous,  next  door  to  an  establishment  at 
dsous.  The  establishment  at  32  sous  is  a  restanimnt;  the  establishment  ai 
3  sous  is  not  a  restaurant.  One  day  an  amateur  quitting  the  latter  house 
of  business,  said  to  the  gdrante  (for  it  is  always  ladies  who  superintend 
these  matiiisX  **  Madame,  it  is  not  all  roses  in  this  life,  and  with  you 
especiaUy  it  certainly  does  not  savour  of  mUlefleurs.''  "Don't  neak 
about  it,  sir,''  replied  the  lady ;  <'  this  restaurant  next  door  to  us  poisons 
our  bouse  V*  It  is  said  that  ike  restaurant  declares  the  same  thing  of  his 
n^bbow.  Possibly  the  evil  is  as  much  with  one  as  with  the  other.  At 
8uc£  times — ^that  is  in  dog  days — ^the  theatres  are  no  better.  The  feniOe* 
tonists  talk  of  their  *^  salles"  as  being  <<  chaudes  et  f^tides."  That  is  a 
great  dekl  from  a  critic,  and  yet  are  the  managers  obliged  under  sudi 
ctroumstanoes  to  keep  up  their  little  band  of  a  dosen  claqueurs;  but  as  a 
distinguisbed  ^etress  of  the  Boulevard  said,  "  La  daque  sent  toujours  le 

hveng!" 

:  But  there  rraaain  the  Champs  Elys^  embalmed  in  the  perfume  of 
Med  sansaffes  I  And  such  a  noise !  Bombardment  of  Odessa  here,  mas- 
sacra  of  Sinope  there;  Silistria  on  one  side,  Malakoff  on  the  other-— 
drum!  dreml  boml  bom!  And  for  whom  all  this  noise?  For  the 
benefit  of  the  provincial,  who  comes  to  Paris  at  the  very  time  that  die 
Parisian  goes  into  the  country.  The  provincial  is  the  ei^iecial  butt  of  the 
PsrinoD  hadaud.  He  goes  to  V^four  s  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  monung, 
when  the  garqoaa  are  w>w8ily  dusting  the  seats.  He  asks  for  a  mebn, 
a  filet  ChiSeaubriand,  a  sole  Normande,  haricots,  strawberries  and  diam- 
pagne.  The  provincial  "  d^je^ine."  The  Parisian  contents  himself  with 
a  couple  of  eggs  over  his  paper:  he  does  not  "  deje^iner."  His  d^jeiiner 
is  in  modem  tiooes  his  diimer.  The  provincial  lures  a  landau  to  convey 
him  to  the  Champa  Elys^  between  eleven  and  twelve,  and  he  is  asto- 
nished at  findmg  no  one  there. 

.  We  shall,  bowever,  leave  it  till  next  time  to  show  that  the  provincial 
has  in  histam  sonie^es  a  Uugh  at  the  expense  of  the  Parisian. 

TOL.  XLV.  O 
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FmnHa  tiiaif  iiAe  Plmona  nmte  to  our  Aiatttiltwrnn  oojoniev  is  ohoo' 
more-  occnp^ring  tbe  attenlMm  of  Ae  memnltl^  eoBimimitT'  aaci  tile* 
goyerement,  it  hat  ooenrred  to-  me  ikM  the-  memoranda  of  a  voyage 
across  the  Pacffie,  in  tlie  oniy  steaaaer  that  haa  as  je^  made  the  passage^ 
between  Sjdkiej  and  Panama,  may  at  this  present  time  pro<pe  net  mnn-^ 
teresting  to  many  of  ^e  readetf  of  Bendey*    Atf  the-sarae  time^  in  order* 
to  render  the  narratrre  more  attractive  to  the  general  rea^,  I  shall 
interlard  my  joomal  wi&  ^rarioiis  leminisoenoes  oB  the-iwyage^  and  sondry 
adyentm^es  boCfa  by  flood-  and  fiield;     Fer-iir  is  net  all  sea  by^  this  ronte^ 
the  narrow  neek  of  land  that  separates*  the-  Faeifie*  fifom^  the  Atlantic 
a£R>rding  (in  tfiose  days,  at  leasts  belbre  t&e-  ndlway  was  completed)^ 
afinndant  scope  for  adirentnres  by  'field. 

Well,  then,  on  the  erening  of  Wednesdays  the  lOth  oFlffeky^  1864,  one* 
hon^bed^  and^  seventy  passengers  of  all  cbsser  embarked'  on  board*  the 
American  steam-ship  Golden  Age^  iiwa  Ijfing  in  the  haabeiir-  of  PoHr* 
Jadcson,  Shrdfaey,  and  bonnd  for-  Panama,  ttH  Tahiti  Gwihg^  to  the~ 
ftilnre  of  Ine  smppmg^mast^r  to  snpply  the  requisite  number  of  hands  ■ 
the  original  crew  havu^  unoeremonion^  leranted  to-  the  diggings— the* 
steamer  was  detained  t^  ten  o'deek  die  next  morning,  the  captamhayinff^ 
in  the  mean  time  secnred  a  foir  Itod-lubbezs,  with  whose  aid  he  reselyelf 
to  prosecute  his  yoyage  without  further  delay-  And  well  waa  it  that  he- 
had  a  Pacific  Ocean  before  him,  fiir  none  or  the  crew  had  eyer  been  at- 
sea  before ;  so  that  we  were  dependtot  entirely  on  tbs  ei^ginis^  and' 
engine-men,  and  the  good^nature*of  King  Heptane* 

As  the  steamer  moved*  nuriesdcally  down  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Port 
Jackson,  she  fired  a  salute- of  fourteen  guns,  but  in  honour  of  whom  or  of 
irfiat  I  could  never  ascertain.    I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  many 
of  the  peaceaUe  inhabitants  were  astonished,  and  not  a  Urn  mightily 
dannea,  as  they  were  in  daily  ezpectatbn  of  a  visit  fimn  some  yi^^aQt- 
Bussian  fir^te  that  had  been  m  the  harbour  before  Ae  war  broke* 
out,  and  was  known  not  to  be  far  off.    At  eleven  we  were  outside- the* 
Hea^  and  off  for  Tahiti,  vridi  a  foir  wind-  and  ftie  treatfaert    Towards 
evening  uie  wmd  freshened  u!om  the  southward,  and  but  fewmade  their* 
appearance  in  the  saloon  for  £nner.     Although  the  weather  was  by  no^ 
means  bad — ^in  fact,  the  sea  durins^  tlie  whole  yoyi^  from  Sydtte^r 
to  England,  on  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus,  was  as  smoo£  as  a  mill-pond' 
»-yet  it  was  several  days  before  tihe  whde  of  the  passengera  ventured  to^ 
show  themselves  outside  their* respective  state-rooms;  but  when  they^^d' 
turn  out,  what  a  motiey  group  they  were  f    In  the  first  eMn  we  had  oae^ 
hunted  and  twentyone  passengers.     Amongst  them  were  French,  Ger- 
mans,  Hungarums,  Greeks,  Australians,  Yaolcees,  Ehgfidi^  Seetcb^  audi 
Irish.   There  was  a  Roman  Cadiolic  pi^st^  an  Anglo-Cadfeolic  dittav  and* 
a  bearded  prophet^  the  founderof  a  sect  calM'  IsraeHtes.   We  had  an 
ex-governor  of  a  oolony,  an  ex>*poUce  magntrate^  two  exMsonsuK  two  or* 
three  ex-skippers,  an  ex-publican  or  two,  an  ex^)stler,  an  eaKshambormai^ 
a  doctor  wdm  a  wifo  (not  his  own),  another  doctor  widi  a  lady,  ne  wife  at 
all    In  short,  all  sortsof  gentry---«ome  who  had  been  hid^'at'tbedig^ 
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gii^B^'  vviMF  \i9%w  oonngp  favMne*  to  ccr^oy  ttvoir  €thnn^eufi^d^.,  88' well'  si* 
othm  who  had  come  in  for  the  nuggets  at  second-hand^— to  wit;  the 
eo^pvMesBi^  nd  neh«  like,    men- was  bnt  ar  Tevf* snudl  spnnkSng  of 


ramelEAl^  aiKf  hoacatr  folks; 
biMitftl 


1  wfiiBi  hawere^  of  tkis  hetorogenemif-.  mass  tlinr-  dlxt>wn*  togethei^ 
then  waa  no*  qtuvrnhBg^  areiy  cne-  aoD8orttn|^  with  hia-  own  set,  ov 
lMtj|MU|  MflMotP  to  biawclf  astraooh  arhe  plimsaS.  One  of  the  Honga^ 
13101%  w  Bot^laman;  had*  bean  to  the  Aftlboorna  digg^gs,  where  he  had' 
heen  iurtlwitet  On'  his^wayfton  nia  diggings' tOF'Mnbonnw  he  had  beev 
attadoed'  in.  open-  di^^^bt  bjra' cowardly  ruffian,  ti4id  shet^ him. through 
tfo^'nght  ann^  ba#  niled  in  hn  tM&uBfpt  to  rob  him  of  his  gtM.  The' 
gaOant  Iniiiganan^  hvifovoi^  was  nob  (ui'tuuaia  enoagn  to  swfB  his  aitn, 
ankJi  had  to  be  oaaputatad.  Xfotwithstanding  this  lose,  howarar,  he  was* 
cnhn  war  to* Ae^war,  expeeting to  obfeain  a  oonmission  under  General' 
ifiayoOy  who  faad'aonmaad  of  a  urge* Tarkisn  arnijrv  and  hoprag*  eamesiljr' 
tfiflb  ha  would  find  his  (Ad  enamiesjf  tha  A^utUiaua,  in  arms  i^^ainst  the' 

Bnfc  nowtb  tta  Tojaga*  On  the  mornings  of  Friday,  the  12lh  of  May, 
we  sighled'fierd  Dewe'a  Itfandi^  and'  paswd  witltin'  a  fkw  milar  to  the 
northward  <^  them.  Although  there  is  very  little  to -excite  intereat  in  tha 
gaocfal  appeanaioaof  tiia  iriands;  yetf  the  sight  of  land  at  all  is  an  agrea- 
aUa  braak' in  a  moaatoarnvTOTi^a  like  oun*  W^'  gaied  at  tham  from 
dtadeob-tillthel^frpaakraBd  aS  waa  o«ir  of  s%ht.  Thera-ia  a  smaO^ 
jstlimiimil  OB  oaa  oftheislandsij  eontteaing  about  tinrty  inhabitants* 
They  nan  bean  fisiled  sk  shorfr  tme"  piarioaaiy  by  H^.M^S;  (jimMopt^  ainr 
had  ghi^Hy  ezchaB|ppd  potatoes,  wTncn'tBeT  growin  great  (jmntities*  {or* 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  or  dollarr  Tlie  ladie^  howerer,  could  not* 
be  suppHad  bya  man-M^warwith  cast-off  petticoats  or  dresses^  and  would 
hwa  to  waitr-dia  armai  of  some  Ameriean  M^  with  a  cargo  of  notitms^ 
OT'fbr-tiieTisit'of  some  whaler:  Sararal  chiidran  wars  baptised  by  the* 
chaplam  of  the  fngate,  whose  ministrations  had' been' racamd'nioat' grata*- 
ftDy. 

On  BmiBj,  the  14th,  dWine  serviorwas  perfbrmad^  by"the'  English' 
ciergymaEn,  a  chajdain  in  the  nary,  about  seYanty-nra  per  cent;  of  the' 
paMeugoto  attending,  many  of  whom  being  Enghui,  or  Irish,  or  Scotch; 
were  scandalised  to  find  timt  his  ra?erence  uwd  an  Ameriean  Prayvr^ 
book,  and  IB  the  Litany  prayed  for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
heeanae  (I  presume)  he  supposed  himself  and  his  coa^fregation  to  be  on 
qnan-Amencan  ground,  m>m  the  fact  of  their  berog^  on-  board  an 
Ameriean  vessel,  commanded  by  a  captain  in  tile  A*merican  rassji 

On  Mbnday,  the  ItStii,  wa  passed  witiiin  three  miltoofKorfelk  Mand,' 
a  paffeet  garaea  of  Bden  to  fookat,  but'  at  that  time  a  hell  uponearth; 
bc»ng  the  prison-home  of  the  most*  desperate  of  the  Botany  Bay  and 
Vandemonnai  conricts.  It  has  since  -  become  the  peaeefid  residfeneeof 
the  Fhttttm  IkltodsfS^  deseendiants  of  tiia  notorious  mutiaeenn  of  the 

On  the  Urtii  we  creseed  over  into  west*  long^tud^^  and  changed  oop 
time  aceordingly,  having  two  Wednesdays- in  that  we^,  and  tiro  ITHt* 
dkyaofHUiyi  wt  thewl^  and  the  wherefore-of  this^  tile  read^  laii?** 
ferred  to  Omoo,  or  Typee^  wh^e,  bjr  tike  way,  he  will- find  a  very 
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amiitioe  and  most  aocorata  descriptioii  of  fome  of  the  Soi^  Sea  Islandt 
and  their  inhabitants. 

On  the  18th  we  sighted  a  whaler,  with  a  fish  alcmgside^  and  boiling 
the  oil,  one  of  the  boats  being  out  after  another.  A  second  whaler  passed 
within  haiUng  distanoe ;  oat  eighteen  months ;  a  handle  of  Sydney  piqpen^ 
thrown  orerboard  for  them,  was  picked  up  with  avidity*  From  the  2l8t 
to  die  24^  the  trade-wind  blew  fiercely,  bat  as  it  was  neariy  right  ahead, 
it  did  not  affisct  the  motion  of  the  ship  to  any  great  extent^  nor  did  tly 
sea  get  up ;  but  yet  we  were  Tery  nncomfcnrtable  notwithstanding. 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  a  nonle-pipe  (such  was  the  lucid  e^q^Unation  of 
the  captain),  the  steam,  which  is  usually  blown  off  from  the  side  of  the 
ship,  tnrougfa  an  aperture  a  little  above  the  water-mark,  and  which  ougbt 
to  have  been  directed  downwards  by  the  pipe  aforesaid,  was  blown  back 
upon  us  by  the  wind,  and  drenched  everything  on  deck  and  in  the  open 
state-rooms  with  a  shower  of  condensed  salt  niray.  Slight  as  the  motion 
of  the  vessel  was  while  the  strong  trade  wind  lasted,  it  was  quite  enough 
to  upset  the  equanimity  of  many  of  the  passengers,  who  were  by  no 
means  good  siulors.  None  felt  more  inconvenience  than  Mrs.  G.,  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  ex-publicans,  and  who  managed  to  henpeck  her  lord 
and  master  to  perfection. 

On  the  afternoon  6f  the  21st  we  passed  along  the  shores  of  Roro- 
Tonga,  the  natives  all  turning  out  on  the  beach,  far  and  near,  to  gaae 
at  the  novel  sea*monster ;  for  it  was  the  first  steamer  they  had  seen. 
The  mission-house,  with  its  whitewashed  walls,  and  the  large  church, 
with  its  square  tower,  looked  very  well,  peeping  out  from  bmieath  the 
cocoa-nut  trees.  To  those  who  had  never  se^i  a  tropical  bland  before, 
the  sight  was  a  most  delightful  one. 

On  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  May,  we  anchored  in  Pamti  Bay,  the 
port  of  Tahiti  The  entrance  is  somewhat  dangerous,  being  a  very 
narrow  gap  through  the  coral  reef,  which,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
those  seas,  entirely  surrounds  the  island. 

In  the  evening  we  celebrated  the  Queen's  birthday,  and  kept  up  the 
toasting  and  speechifying  till  a  late  hour.  The  champagne  was  furnished 
by  a  few  of  the  passengers  who  had  never  before  crossed  the  line,  being 
the  usual  tax  imposed  upon  novices  by  the  emissaries  of  King  Neptune. 
Shaving  with  a  rusty  hoop  would  have  been  the  alternative ! 

The  greatest  distance  steamed  in  one  day  was  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles;  a  ci^ital  day's  run,  considering  that  we  had  a  strong 
current  as  well  as  the  wind  against  us. 

We  had  thus  been  fourteen  days  in  accomplishing  the  distance  between 
Sydney  and  Tahiti,  rather  more  than  four  thousand  miles.  Of  course 
the  return  voyage,  with  wind  and  current  both  favourable,  could  be  made 
in  much  less  time.    But  of  this  more  anon. 

The  view  of  the  semi-circular  beach,  on  entering  the  harbour  of  Tahiti, 
is  very  pretty.  The  French  governor's  house,  Vie  large  military  bake« 
house,  barracks,  magazines,  consul's  houses  (English  and  American)  with 
their  respective  flags,  as  well  as  the  queen's  pal^e  with  the  Tahitian  flas^, 
exhibiting  the  tricolor  in  the  comer,  in  acknowledgment  of  tiie  Frendi 
protectorate ;  and  besides  all  these^  sundry  other  European  buildings  of 
all  shapes  and  rizes,  with  the  less  pretendmg,  but  yet  picturesque,  native 
huts  in  the  backgroond,  peeping  out  timidly  bim  under  the  majestic 
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pimt  treM  that  waye  their  graeefol  heads  high  over  aU--^ 
ing  Ixread-frott  treee — ^the  boshy  gtiaraee,  that  grow  in  wild  proAition  all 
xound— the  hundreds  of  trees  and  throbs  pe^diar  to  the  tropics— the 
aaa^nfieenthilkin  the  badcgronnd,  towering  some  of  them  to  the  height 
oC  mne  tfioiiaand  feet  aboTe  the  lerel  of  the  sea,  and  corered  with  the 
Viiffhtest  erergreen  trees  and  boshes  to  the  rery  highest  sommits— alto- 
gettier  form  a  liew  soehas  is  not  to  be  seen  erefj  day  eren  in  the  South 
Seas,  and,  when  once  seen,  not  soon  to  be  forgotten*  Add  to  all  this  the 
wpearanee  in  the  main  street,  which  rons  akmg  the  beaoh,  of  nathres  and 
Iraneh,  the  latter  mostly  soldiers  in  their  ny  uniforms,  man^og  along 
to  reheiro  goard,  with  the  band  playing — the  natives,  at  least  the  lady 
portm  of  them,  walking,  or  lolhng,  or  lying  at  ftiU  length  in  dieir  loose 
flowing  dresses  of  gaily  coloured  cotton — ^the  men  in  their  canoes  sur- 
xooB&ig  the  rinp^  and  one  and  all,  in  their  delight  at  seeing  so  huge  a 
Tossel,  soreamine  and  jabbering  at  the  fiill  pitch  of  thehr  Tcnces,  quite  in- 
eapaUe  of  attenoing  to  the  sale  of  their  frmts,  &c.,  widi  which  their  frail 
eanoea  were  laden  to  the  gunwale— and  you  hare  some  idea  of  our  first 
gnmpse  of  Xuuti* 

Near  us  lav  a  small  Frendi  frigate,  the  MateUe^  senior  officer's  ship  ; 
a  eorrette,  tne  Privayanie ;  a  pretty  little  man-of-war  steamer,  tne 
Jhtroe;  besides  two  or  three  men-of*war  schooners.  None  of  them 
meared  to  be  in  good  fighting  condition ;  they  were  Tery  dirty,  and  some 
cc  the  guns  were  actually  rusty.  The  whole  of  them  put  together  did  not 
seem  tikdy  to  do  modi  damage  to  the  crack  Russian  nrigate  known  to  be 
somewhere  in  those  seas  even  thouffh  backed  up  by  two  land  batteries : 
one  situated  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  harbour  on  a  projecting  headland ; 
the  other,  a  crasy  one  of  four  (dismounted !)  guns,  on  a  little  island  near 
llie  moodi  of  the  harbour.  I  can  only  say  that  if  the  Frendi  squadron 
at  PetropaoloTski  was  composed  of  any  of  the  resseb  we  saw  in  Tahiti^ 
Ibe  result  of  the  eng^agement  need  not  be  wondered  at. 

Most  of  the  other  vessels  in  harbour  consisted  of  merchantmen  laden 
with  coals  for  the  Golden  Age.  They  had  beto  sent  on  from  Sydney 
several  weeks  before  we  left.  We  had  not  been  anchored  an  hour  before 
a  couple  of  colliers  were  lashed  alongride,  and  commenced  disdiarging 
their  cargoes  into  the  spadous  hold  of  the  steamer.  Sixty  native  men  were 
procured  by  the  kindness  of  the  French  governor,  who  did  everthinff  in 
his  power  to  assist  the  agents  of  the  ship,  and  by  the  aid  of  these,  working 
m  two  watches,  half  by  day  and  half  by  night,  the  coaling  ooerations  wel^ 
completed  in  four  days.  Notwithstanding  their  well-earned  character  for 
laiinesi^  the  men  on  this  occasion  worked  Hke  galley-slaves,  discharging  in 
the  time  I  have  mentioned  lio  less  than  1200  tons  of  coals. 

The  day  aft»  we  arrived  was  wet  and  disagreeable,  as  always  is  the 
case  in  ramy  weather  in  the  tropics — ^the  heat,  and  the  steam,  and  the 
pouring  rain  bdng  all  mightily  unpleasant  in  theb  way.  However,  after 
hanng  been  cooped  up  on  slup-board  for  a  fortnight,  a  walk  on  shore  was 
not  to  be  resisted.  Accordingly,  parties  of  us,  by  fours  and  fives,  might 
be  seen  k>itering  about  the  streets,  or  in  the  market — for  there  tt  amarket 
even  inTaluti  for  pigs,  fowls,  beef,  mutton,  yams,  potatoes  (sweet),  bread* 
fruit,  oranges,  9so,  dbo.— or  strolling  along  the  Broom-road,  a  nice  carriage 
drive  orhmrse  road  made  years  ago  for  the  convenience  of  the  missioiiarie^ 
in  going  from  one  preaching  station  to  another.    The  coeoa>nut  f 
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faraad-fiiit  tisai,  which  jfiDW  Tfii7f{d8Btifully--rfttaQ0e^tcee|,  whitLfleemad 
to  gEOw  ewywhese  gpontangougU,  ^and  Juelong  to  nobody  in  .pflrtiinikir, 
(fiAch  laden  with  buflholsupoQ  biMhels  ,of  sjpe  .lotcious  .onuig«6  «s  iHg4Mi 
«ne'6  'heiid— the  .id^i^pplei,  in  appsannee  .like  *a  niagQUBi4NnMiai  pLuog^ 
.but  iwiceA8.iai;ge—^e  Sowars,  skrubs,  .hutf,  and,.aiK»ve  aU,.theinieii, 
women,  and^childrM),  ihad  each. and jH  io  be^gMod  at%  thotewbohad 
Attfer  before  been  in  ^one  .of  the  iilands  of  ihe  Faeific,  or  asan  wiiraflyr 
^MLQisjpt  diggen)  in  any  stage.of  civtliaatioii ;  andall  jeturaed  tothe.ah^ 
«ach  n^ht  mndsr  >the  impieanon  ihst  Tahiifci  was  a  peiiM^  nanadiae  /m 
4uafih^Md^notA  &w  wwe  half  ineUned^to  atay  behiod  and  .end  ^jhairuk^ 
there  with  aome  FayHi*way — not  half  ao  ohAsmiiig,  hoiieiwr,«asahe  ef 
Jypoe  as  a  partner  for  life.  One  passaqger^ustuaUydidiveBiain  hehiad, 
jtot  being.AhlB,to  toar.lumaBlf  JkieayifirDm  ao.afaarming  a)plaae.! 

TTAyi^  faBwa.  .so  many'aaiR^gas  in  the  iakads  of  itiie  i!acifi$,£iMn.Abe 
JialC^XMxvagted  Chrialian  dammtto  the  Tei^ ^wildaat  nannihiil,  J.aould  iBOt 
iul  tojMmaikbowflnuQh:the3Baniaf  Tahiti  .auMt  ha^e  »dqfanemtad «nae 
AhiQr.haTavbaaaaieaequaintedmth  iheir  >highlynaivilised;£reaoh  paataa- 
tors.  They  had  not  a  vestige  of  the  boldC  upright,  auyartie  «tvat«£ 
iheir  unlim8H  hiathreny>hiitiBlank  abiMit. like <a«oa wad jaid  wdidaedjpeapley 
«okd,  .top,  in  aU.  nanner  ef  >ubboi^  ouvilised  .babilaoaaats — a  diity,  /lew- 
tfEownad  itew  hat»  with  a  navow  hnn,  ciowning  the  wheleiirure.  ^Bbe 
jita]»^^uii^MB?4§^  lAo- waaw  the  diiMeitbat  Jatfacer.  Adam  xhd  l»faie  Ae 
iFall,  wtaUss  .aloi^  mart  ma^atliaal^y,  in  fall  coMWimiinftM  that  he  iam 
«entable  lord  ja£  ihe  .jQiaatiaB— «e«epy  indh  .a  -gentlemaB— 4m8  .aiaimaw 
^arfaatj^  polile— ^his  ^vary  jHOveniant  JBBM)«t%dignj£ad  and  gaaoifal. 

JX  tifl  ^  .ounoMB  £aat  in  .mteiid  hiatory,  .and  dme  diffioult  A)«Miiimnt 
ios,  th«t<vtfhan'i»Qeetthe  whiteanan.'aata iMtonithe  black feUow's  himti^i^ 
gffoundgy  IheJolterifirat  begins  jto  dagenaarate,  and  ttfaenajradualiy^diaap*- 
fsaiBJfron  ibafbie  the  white  «niank  {{wth.  ilt/]fl.ao.at  TwiitL  It  kanQBa 
coDspicuous  in  the  Saadwioh  Iskmdi,  wbaae  >the  .population  lias  ibaan  die* 
diiead  within  Ihe  Jast  eighl|y  ^ftaan  £rom  IBQ^QOO  (Captain  *Gookk  ^esti- 
«iale)'to  horn  thAn.a.teiith  put  of  ihat  number.  Xheififst  ati^iof  Mm 
ipreaass  Jmm  aLraad|y  inQgun.to  workin  Tahiti.;  iheiaat  is.onl^ia  queitiaa 
«f  time.  What  jt  .pity  it  lis  that  suah  a  Jne  mmb  of  fneple  ^sbiMild.be 
dnatiaad  to  .die  oattin  the  ^matehad  way  ihey  dot!  hutitasieviduiiiyiife 
dnik  iinan^  Htmin 

iBut  to  4ttflse  jnaraliHng  amd  dnatmn  ito  ay  Jouiual.  «0n  vfianday,  ae 
Afigr  waietae  luity<An<boiLid  itheatauD£r.£bra^^  aeveaal  .af  .us  aieafc 
io  ihe -maeting ihaiiae  ^nafaDr^  whaw  liieaervice  was  •aondnelad  tl^tdv 
«ReT..Mr.£[unt,wJioJiadi>a«B  4bi^ytjwaBB^ib«t  pkaa.  Tbe^iaimaa 
was  not  bad,  bataeiforfiheiiaittofidieiaBavia^fthe  ajQgingiaiidihe'fiB|Mn^ 
iheioM  aaid  aboutit  Ae  bettec  "Sio  one  .•scamad  to  jointin  the  fa^yw* 
aiiuah  iifaa4BBtempoio,  or  ^take  .any  iatomt  .in  it,  fiot  «a«ea  m»  laaohav 
*milkii|gdt  ttbeir  own  bnr/a  single  '^ Amen"  at  the^  end.  £acba  ttoag  im 
tfomaMin jpaaysT' oac ^umie  ^waMhip  joamad  J»  tfiaim  aio  ^Hot'af  ddu»  ■aniaa. 
iDhe<ehiiRh,iif  ittaottldibeofdlediiQ,  was  evidaaily  meaat:to4>eaJiaaaa 
Jif  rpveaohing,  «and.nota  ^ihouae  «>f  ^Nnyec^'  Seme  Jif itbe  aatinoB  -wainaii 
UPpaaiBd  ^wlhJMauiato  af  aTaayaaaaieBt'dal^iand'aaatakaPtilepatlBRis 
hat  iWiflthar  jtbay  Hwete  them  an  iSandaya  ier  oraament,  ar  by  ww'illf 


pannam),  I  aarariaould  .ueestaan.    Poaubly  ithe  snianananea  ' 

Kof  parafitf  dM  J  haietaetaiaHyihpawpithgBaitofdoiinathpriirflaBd^ 
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mrfwmaSbf  whoiWi aoim  Jimnynmrng  iigti¥»|pA imher hoq«  t»  tijimIi, 
«Md4o  rmakm  .a  'fwy  htmiaoaoM  emln  nimrgn  far  tke  konid  ^Sigtit^'' 
'iriudi  IiM  cMipn»  to  Jioiluiig  «he  4liaii  •  eo^-tknltle,  aod^iiliubikB 
io  their  4iifigumiint, nteie  aorafllUJ  to  irwr<a 


feumiiyi,  tiwiriiily  other  Mtiole  ofalodungbnigs  ilnp  of  Mfiwsoiiad 
^Anr  wMlfl  BwwyAe  igi»  thy  nmfcniM»iiiMd  fiith  Iheir  KwH 
CMuMtaiwithUMir  fewaad  «irtyfoeiuJ    We  did  nai  ^m  anj  «( 


,  whiflk  Ae  kteJuMDtod  Medniie  Ida  PUflfer  oondeMS 
ies«w7aiahiniwing/JiAed,IA»idhMJI[ythkikthrttheiaeDAg^ 
m  «iar-dMMe.left  ia  ihem. 

On  Me•dl9^  the  2Mk  ctf  Jby,  the  Aawticen  jenial,  Mr.  fiel^, 
etttodi— iBwJrJof'BB  to  a  fie  iiic  on  'Aore.  Afterdmng  in  AinendeMei^ 
iMv^whedM  «eh»le.ftr  two  and  a  iietf  oiiksotoDg  the  BeeooMead,  ^m» 
4Bmed  l^ten oWoek ^t^he^epot Stmd, upoi  iar  jthehead  nnwlea,  wh— 
jwepaiatiflne  wreio laheady  heiQg'iDade<on«n  exftnuMre'eQaM  for  -oodGng 
m  ^ommBKy  ^stke  fhehieB.  Some  weat  on  to  4he  ■Hmnlakbtop'to  Mes 
ifiM  iiefcBffcn,  eene  of  4be  iadw  fima  the  daptokathe^m  theakar 
rtipgnj;  AR..Johaean  (who  'figmee  an  Omoo)  aid  «ml£  laaat  op  ds 
aJWTia^iffiAaig  Mnaiiiyn.    We  .had  to  «a«mUe  dnoagh  Ae  ilvk 

Bira  boshes  along  the  banks  of  the  clear  stream  4iU  'wm  a&M  get  aheiva 
'  partiee.;  hut-onoe  or  twtae  im  mme  mammimilfy  aluMod  (at 


J  at)  Jo  find  sMuilMeemayageaihe  hanks  iost  ja -si^  of 


4ery  of  iadiBDj  fwfao  <iwm  iisfintaig  thi—hes  in  the  wator  in  their 
Aethiiig  dwmmn.  The  daetor,  oscaejpolitDthaaaaodestyjtepped  to  apoto- 
gise  for  disturbing  them.  I  ran  for  it  as  fast  as  my  legs  could  cany  laa 
aad  4he  vthisk  bHahwaodjIet  oae,  nua^hito  the  .detaiiMttt'df  «  tolstably 
?9eed  hat«i^  a  bMer  aoat  iaoaatodAr  lie  aeeanen.;  hat»  after  «l{, 
«tohei^  Ab  daetor  eeolk^  lamabed  ta  s^ht  itiU  he  had  iaished  Ide 
aipok^,  J  Mmai  Imm  the  bdsse  isiifewi  . Aftsr  pneaedmg  alveBt  •«& 
^aau*  heads «ad  iaiaaB  fe.a<mik,  ihe  idootor  atopped  mto  the  mer  ead 
^Uwd doaa «nam, unaga'shoit aod aad £J^tabkle.  He  oaaght eeeeial 
«fiBh,«8BBalhing  hl»  .a  pnofa,  whilet  I.«ennnned  iiith  Uai.  Bmt  gettuig 
4ind  fpithdeaki^'Oii,  laaade^nj  iwagr  haek  to.the  dinner  gseond,  whsae 
J.£BaBdia  hsga  pa%  I'aetasmiagifinB^the  amntoiai.  They  uma  m 
aapiaree^tTehitt  they  had  aeen.  OoegeDlleBaa]«itiBeaharse,anotter 
<effeiadAo^gaide:me,  aadjeJ  s<iiiri  offtotfee-^Hattdwdgiveaisiieh  grsat 
tddight  to  then4alfiip«ily  ^IV^  faadabaanliiiilTide  f^^e^valmiliB 
lahmglheaaaWef  the^nverfillfwa^xosseditby^geadiaidga;  *ipe4hm 
4hsgan  Aeaaoart  t^f  the  iueuataia  an  Aetither  side.  We  lual  hi^  ^»s- 
MipitoueiaefliB  on  eith w  iiatloof  as,  >apme  of^them  qvito  peupuudlijaha,  aad 
aad  int  .iagh,  af  aae  nnght  jadge  fam  :the  ^fat  ^ 
as,  arhiflh  igesmaly  *%  *fary  high,  raad  -weae  vsar 
;  'vavhead,  soamlj  Whle,  aad  yet  jbat  litie  nuaa  than 
i^alf  wiyAatiiiian as aod^ihe top  of ctfae  aeak.  After  wiadingiakj^giiie 
»i^A  atospidiifor  jtoMW'fbarwfos^ifreqfaeotly'beinr  (iibligad4o 
— aat  auddeadwardiDMes,  are  ai  hat  nimue  in  aigl^  -af  ime  watesKD, 
raeitiaf  Ihsnaili,  wid  fcUaagJiB^npaBbiokenTet  a^ear  be^  af 
one  Aanaad  iNt,  the  fwater  ^ma^  terif  in  spray  >he£Bia  it 


late  middle  atf-dwgHfei  and  mA^hs  fipnu-as^^a 
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maif  of  rook  presented  itself,  htfiog  the  shi^  of  t  diadem  widi  a 
number  of  points^  and  called,  in  oonseqnenoe,  the  Diadem  Rode  In 
the  late  war  between  the  natives  and  the  French— Madame  Pfeiffer  if 
my  authority — the  former  held  possesnon  of  the  nass  up  which  we  had 
eome,  and  had  occufned  a  sort  ot  blockhouse  jnst  alK>Te  where  the  water- 
&11  issues  out  irom  the  rock.  It  was  the  key  to  the  whole  island.  A 
handfol  of  men,  well  handled,  might  (as  at  ThenMpyle)  have  defied 
whole  annies.  The  French  were  determined  to  have  possesnon  of  the 
pkce  and  end  the  conflict.  There  was  no  way  but  to  take  the  sable 
enemy  in  the  rear ;  and  there  was  no  way  of  performing  that  piece  of 
strategy  but  by  scaling  the  preoipitoos  side  of  some  of  the  rocks,  and 
marching  on  a  narrow  ledge  above.  The  French  goremor,  for  the  time 
bong,  <^led  fbryolunteers,  and  soon  had  them.  §ix1y-two  were  chosen 
from  the  nomber  for  the  enterprise.  They  then  proceeded  to  work^ 
stripped  themselves  of  eyeiything  save  drawers  and  shoes,  taking  with 
them  only  their  muskets.  Twelve  hours  clambering,  l^  the  aid  of  ropes, 
and  iron*rods,  and  bayonets  stock  into  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  brought 
tiiem  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  where  their  unexpected  appearance 
so  ^  astonished  the  natives,"  that  they  threw  down  dieir  arms  and  sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  declaring  that  they  who  who  could  do  sudi  things 
must  be  ^vils,  not  men. 

Thus  the  Frendi  had  ihmc  Zouaves  at  Tahiti  as  well  as  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alma,  and  it  is  only  to  be  wished  that  they  had  had  as  good  % 
cause  in  hand  when  circumventing  the  islimders,  as  they  had  when  they 
-took  the  Russians  in  flank,  and  helped  to  thrash  them  so  unmerdfully  at 
Alma* 

Having  stopped  as  long  as  we  could  to  gaze  on  this  almost  classical 
ground,  we  remounted  our  horses  and  rode  bade  again,  doing  the  distance 
— seven  miles  each  way — ^in  considerably  less  tiian  two  hours.  When 
we  got  back  dinner  was  ready,  but  they  had  not  begun  to  serve  it 
We  had  seen  tiie  first  stage  of  the  cooking  process,  and  here  it  is :  Se- 
veral shallow  pits  havitfg  been  dug  and  paved  with  round  stones,  large 
fires  were  Idndied  in  them,  and  allowed  to  bum  till  the  stones  were  rcS- 
hot.  Then  the  pigs,  fowls,  vegetables,  &c.,  which  had  been  previously 
killed  and  dressed,  were  put  into  their  respective  pits  or  ovens,  the  largest 
being  for  the  porkers,  of  which  there  were  severaL  When  kid  in  tb^ 
OTCDB  on  their  tracks,  an  indrion  was  made  under  each  foreleg,  and  red- 
tk>t  stones  beaten  in  with  the  hand,  which  was  dipped  into  a  canful  of 
cold  water  between  eadi  blow.  The  insides  were  next  filled  with  hot 
stones,  and  then  the  whole  covered  thick  with  green  leaves  and  branches 
of  trees,  and  finally  with  earth,  till  no  steam  was  seen  to  escwe.  Thus 
the  pigs,  and  the  contents  of  the  other  ovens,  similarly  covered  up,  were 
allowed  to  bake  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  more.  Tliey  wore  spreading 
the  table,  which  was  the  green  sward  itself,  when  we  got  back  m>m  the 
mountains.  A  goodly  quantity  of  green  leaves  were  spread  out  to 
redine  upon.  The  greenest  of  leaves  were  turned  into  dishes  and  plates. 
When  all  was  ready,  the  pits  were  opened,  and  the  savoury  victuab  un- 
eartiied.  The  pigs  and  fowls  were  most  expeditioudy  carved  by  the 
native  cooks,  and  served  up  in  small  joints  on  the  leaf-didies.  The  p(M^ 
was  done  to  a  turn,  and  is  never  so  good  as  when  cooked  in  this  way. 
Yon  need  never  be  afraid  of  nightmare,  even  though  you  were  to  eat 
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kalf  s  vig,  mad  go  to  btd  direedy  afUrwardf.    Hm  TMriooi  Tegetohlit 
mo  aleo  ddieioas.     Champtgiio  in  doMiu  wm  ptOTided  to  wMh  dM 
;  down ;  and  it  was  at  least  two  boon  befero  the  eating  and  drink* 


ing,  toasting  and^  tpeeehifymg  were  9?er.  It  waf  <|mte  a  treat  to 
•eo  die  way  m  which  the  natire  xetabert  then  ruahed  in  and  deroored 
tlM  fragments,  a  feat  wbidi  was  acoomolished  in  a  twinkling.  No  other 
evideoee  was  required  to  show  the  inqilicit  confidence  whic£  the  natires 
{dace  in  thev  own  inimitable  cooking. 

A  party  was  now  formed  to  ride  as  &r  as  Point  Yenns,  so  called  from 
its  ben^  the  place  where  Captain  Cook  obsorred  the  transit*  of  Venus. 
A  gaD^  all  the  way  there  bronefat  ns  to  the  Point  by  sunset,  and  a 
fcesmtifiil  ride  it  was.  It  was  pitdi  dark  when  we  got  back  to  the  town, 
where  we  found  that  a  disturbance  had  taken  place*  A  boatmpn  named 
Cfarkdan  had  got  drank,  and  had  abused,  and  finally  struck,  one  of  our 
psMnngfm  named  filig^.  A  regidar  fight  and  an  irrecular  row  was  the 
eonsequenee.  The  natiye  pdic^— and  sharp  follows  U^y  are — bundled 
off  both  the  combatants  to  the  watchhouse,  but  Bligh  was  soon  liberated. 
It  was  remarinble  that  the  names  of  the  two  belligerents  should  be  what 
they  were.  At  the  mutiny  of  die  Boum^^  out  in  that  part  of  the  worid 
years  ago^  one  of  the  ringbaders  <^  the  mutineers  was  named  Christian, 
and  the  captain  of  the  frigate  was  Bligh.  Our  passenger  was  a  grandson 
of  Captain  Bligb,  and  hu  opponent  might  also  be,  for  anything  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  a  grandson,  or  at  any  rate  a  reladfc,  of  the  famous 


On  Blooday  erening,  the  29th  of  May,  die  (roiden  Age^  haying  been 
made  fost  to  the  pier,  and  taken  in  water  in  that  easy  way,  was  pro- 
nounced  ready  for  resuming  her  TO^age.  Passengers  aooordingly  com- 
pleted their  arrangements,  and  laid  in  their  stores  of  comforts  and 
luxuries.  The  captain  and  agents  of  the  ressel  had  issued  an  order 
diat  no  spirits  or  wme  would  be  allowed  to  be  brou^it  on  board  by  the 
passengers.  There  was  an  abundance  of  both  in  tb  ship's  lockers,  d^ 
pice  (^  whi^  howerer,  was  as  exorbitant  as  the  quality  was  bad.  Yet, 
oad  as  it  was,  the  hot  weather  compelled  die  thirsty  royagers  to  swalbw 
an  rr^To^fn^  quantity,  and  the  profits  to  those  concerned  must  of  course 
haye  been  something  handsome;  hence  the  discouragement  giyen  to 
those  who  might  witfi  to  buy  a  better  article  at  a  fifdi  part  of  the  price 
chazeed  on  board.  At  sunset  an  officer  was  stationed  at  die  gangway  to 
see  dwt  no  suspicious  packages  were  admitted  orer  the  side,  various 
expedients  were  resorted  to  ^  the  purpose  of  eyadioff  this  arbitrary  pro- 
eeeding,  but  none  more  soccessfol  or  more  knowing  than  the  one  adored 
bj  mj  cabin  companion.  When  sU^pped  in  the  gangway  with  his  supolies, 
he  went  back  to  the  French  merchant  from  whom  he  had  his  purchase, 
deposited  his  ease,  came  on  board  for  his  carpet-bag,  which  he  took  with 
him  on  shor^  and  had  his  wine  packed  into  it.  He  managed  to  pass  it 
M  higgage^  isA  he  and  I  had  many  a  tumbler  of  excellent  daret,  which 
ksled  till  we  got  to  Panama.  Seyeral  more  were  equally  suocsssfol ; 
others  who  fiuM  deehred  themselves  the  disciples  of  Father  Mathew  for 
the  rest  of  die  voyage,  and  thus  the  'cute  Yankees  outwitted  themselves. 
It  was  a  mean,  dx^  trick  on  the  part  of  skipper  and  owners,  one  of 
whom  was  on  board. 

The  next  morning  Queen  Pomare  was  to  pay  ns  a  visit  jt  ten,  and  we 
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-weieto-faUat^hveii.  Befiare  limiii  ttmi  I  nfcot^on  ihwteTwithm  jartytttf 
Jadiee  to  k^  in  a fteekof  anoiges  and  other  tfinuts.  We.n|iaiM  to  Ab 
msaketf  ^rnhmnwod  wwu  naiMad  toiboy theifinaat  cwaige8'6»er  i 


oate  of  a  fraae  iwii«8kBt-"^iatl|erTiicire-thandg^iforto«panBP  I     TlMoe 
•dto^ 


•omigeB  prarcd  toJ»  IbetgieatoBt  haniiy  wi  litable:;  iiie  j 
rto^qiMeze  intomrtwnbltc,  aiiKiwilh  MugK  ^atf/<ftiYiwi.aad'a:li>AB"wator. 
ICaken  in  tkafe  way,  Tahitian  •asangMde  b  a  moatdBlieioiidy  i!»iifii% 
beverage  on  a  hot,  d[reamy  day  at-aea,  Mid,  fmA  TthesiUhioii^failittle 
•B8y  would  fiorm.nflCtar-Mdi  as  vSAJcfm  nearer '^fHsffsd  on  -OlyflapM. 

6oon«£tarttoB  o^olook-the^oMD  was^Aaenvd  to  bt  looBmg'doivn^D 
3the  pier,  ^are  a  boat  ^was  an  waitiag:to  nceifve  *faer.  Ae  wai  lattoadad 
^Jienioiiaoci,(lwo^SQni,au[id  thiee  or  burmaids  afiiansor.  IBmrnmo 
HOBS  &t,3Kit  jpeij  faix^saad  ii  u  i<iB  iily  tfe»^Hff  jopw ank,  -IMiB  ^had'wkhrttfcy 
f^n  wy  good4oaldng  in  iMr70iiniful:(lajB,»iid-waB  «fen  ^tttsmAini^ 
ibat  ugly.  In  aMiy  I  nu^aga^ria  aowt  *of  tke  :ulaacb  uif  4iie  HiMfa, 
3tbD  woraenmnBvy  at'tW6}ye,«ie  fiMiBd'aadiinuifaMmt)tfurty,4ttidJBfe  foNgr 
■ore  pet£eat  >bag» !  iln  Tahiti,  'OB  •die  laontoary,  whwe  the  wonnntdo  not 
Jbagin  their  maitiedfiife  «o  early,  tiiey  vatoin  tkeir  f;(DodiodlM:to  avradh 
iooger ipefiod.  The  quean  on  ^^its  focmmaa  wBgidroaiedan  a  •aii'offlbf- 
kikoB  silk  (er«atin)  AlaMaoj  mt  ilaon  jgcmai,  iieaobing  tto  tin  gnaod;  ;ao 
ioog,  in  fiiot,  'that  I  oaiuiot  undextake  to  af^^wfaathar  fteni^alibdt  imae 
WBMaed  in  ahaap  tsr  not,  bet  lawifpectflnot,  Ar her  gMariil  (hribit  ii ?to  Jieap 
JMr  teesasfieeeifiromQfebe  taaaameja  of  tghaei»aflfataclnng8.i  km  waist  as 
from  those  horrid  things  that  ladies  girth  themselves  withal.  19m  aunds 
lof  (honour  tweieMtant,  gooddookkig  danaali,  at  least  ifiva^MtttadnalMe  in 
Asight,  and  aioukily  daMsad,  mith  the  :addilion  «f  ^a  fioiiar, 
Jiibisoaiy.aftMking (behind «each  oavy  4nid  aatting  wSE  thsir "bMntifiil 
klocks  to  pofeddoa.  The^ing-Bonsert  is  ;a  ^oan^arnnsn  tlianihii 
^ma,  anfl^aasy  handsansa,  The :FiaMb  call  ihantba  "ftinee  iilhirt*' 
iOi  Tahiti,  matronly  besaow  of  has^gaoajooksy  bwt^aiaBne  JieaSyiike  dPiiBPe 
JUbert,  ^M>t  kkig,  .-but  maady  ihe  'qionii  loanaort.  .^Hie  sons  waioias* 
aaooarkabty  fine  lub<af  ^fiftsenaoad  aaasnteBn,  and,  iika  their^fiiibety  nAar 
ihandsoBMB^'iliwissiiil  ^m  |f»od  JEawpeati  «fylB.  Tl»>wlK>le  t^put^mf/fA 
Aag  <thaiU4iMiP*withgraatgMsto,<pd[ypgaiedi^^  wnjicthsir 

vTisit  and  mUa  Ae  atowitiiii  they  Treaeived  (from  -die  >oiqitain  mmd  foa- 
tasBgea.     TbB'qmamij  .1  Tthaogfat,  haarover,  iodksd  jKtbar.aad  aBdnaakm 
teholy,«Ml  aaidBC%  dGsk  :thB  nreatesant  .nndar  "whioh  Ab  .is  kept  <by  Ae 

Ab  mmm  as  ^e  ngnil  yaaty  kft  dn  ishi|»  we  "wigbad  ■aBwiisi,  mad 
latoaaMdoatiOf  tfaehsrbaDriat^olflraen.A.x.v«n  Twaday^idie  mth-oEMaf. 
IQie  frwr  days  we  spent  tfienr  wen  aiiDM8t=44^ieeabkibMak>in(^ 
and  :tke  dmany  aeean,  adbait  w  snnath  JB  gkM, -was  iek  tote 
tfor  tbe^iiroBBa.  ±^\B!tni£nm  Tiahiti  dboMfht ins «p  tooths  JTisMalm 
igtcnpfdmkmiM,  3^ey  are meaaiy tans  inmdiod  ao  innmbsa,  dbntwa^did 
tnot  qpaas  Wdnn  taq^  jof  anoie  ithaa  iuU  «  (doam.     IThay  job  «f 


^  weiyiesr.  TkeipvoNHBe^f  aosoa^aiAitoaSs 
wovadibatilkoaB'we  MwnBSBe  iiilfaafa)tod,  ^dtfanqrh  &ey  sppaaaeditotbe 
ditdemBnihM/Msre^tMB  ofdow,  teasllaad  dmta  go^  wavawadkd 
diBBS  wasiMd'cleBD  ovec  !Ehe  tpopakitioB  of  tlnsa  MJaadiiii  OhiintBaii  ibe 
natives  having  been  converted  by  the  London  Society^ indssbaaiies.  Tkn 
FwBsh  paiastij  JiaBieBsr,dD3iotdook  aipon  dnBia8iChiiadaH,«Bd  some 
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tken0ult^^heiieal#yB.Attenpli  4f  itltt  tlUnuBh  ^pMty  to  rep^lMotiM  Ife 
lieralia*  by  fbroa  Af#iip[%  of  paMlB  wew  aent  -down  froai  -tlie  hmA- 
tfmhmmM,  Xtthkl  ^  JMipiiie  tlM  .aatifiie;  tke  mtms  replind  ih^Aaf 
had  lamnhtiftimi^  rwmi  deoliMd  4o  amep^Ain  wmekibnikma  of  the  ipweiti 
The  IftMwCi  ^ waagqg  iniDhnt,  -wttw  dmwi  awiy ipoin'ri»iiihi  irf  i,  land' 


Ibraed  to;sitain  .to  TaUd,  wfaaie  ^ej  aade  ihiir  gmivMice  iJanini  Id 
the  FnMhMthoiilias.  .AfrifaietDokjdMmlkidc,  aBdindedftiumi^Hi 
amongst  the  lefrmctory  heretics,  under  the  protection  of  jt  iuse^hodyrf 
■iimrt  ■m'Iiim  ami  rairi«M  filUI'thft  — tiww  mrG  nwrnttmimt  i— i  iimwiiIiiiI 
.the  oadiw—w  afjthe^^  (.!)iathMimri>haptiBe  theiiMit4be  pamtaftife 
hayoiiafa  nail  nmrr  mnnniinfiil  in  rnlH  iilniilfriiithnii  riiiiiiiiiiiaaiWiHiphir 
jyi  hoM«r  to4he  baave  hnetin  of  ^amata.1 

Thewy  to  IPiiiiTrn  wm  aather  tame. and  Ai»y.  Itwat^^iiadi 
iff  ^ane  JmCbw  as  tanined  ihore.  \^efj  fittle  -ai  liotaart  'nwui'wtl  um 
^hoavd-Jariif^iiie^dnM.  >Oii  ihe  7di  of  ^na,  ane  a£  ifaespaningaia,ia 
Mr.  Gary,  nho  had  .heeii  atdMad  lawi^  imn  han»  (iDaUua)  ahoat 
wighteaan  aMatht  paatiaudl^^iin  tihe  lUstata^e  of  «eanaBiMmi,tand-who 
lawaairAiyiy  tofaaahhMfiMBnisi^gainydied.  ^fethaA  tned<to  pwaaihi 
him  tognaminiin  (rahitiy.faot.he  thought  Ae  aiightilwBB  to'eee  to  witfin, 
mad'wm  fawiwd»otwr:afeall.hafflft, 

OBewMd.hafaB.1  haaeibne  asio  the  dietii^iaa  teanl  Ab  ^fioUm 
Jlge.  WheaJ  haaeiaaid  rthat<aiere<irai.aqflnagiaafcaMe«diirihabl» 
I  hare  said  all  I  need  aay.  It  is  true  that  we  had  aU  mtmmtud 
nifnelnw  gmm  IKanhae  tdMhea,  hot  nodnng  ifaat  the  dfeMMoh  Jf  a 
•Chtiiftiam«co«]d.digeiL  ForibiaakfMt  I  wed  tie  ccmtntt  mgwelf  *iiJA 
ttOBKcake,  aripnaaalag,  adttn  I  amid  gefctoney^nriiiah^'ai.'I  mfonii.  aat  te 
ihe  diagy  <*naaTd>i^  ^aoaa  mat  akajB.  When  I  coaU 
have  B  taiUhlnr  mf  iiinagr  jakm  to  waA  i*  fdyan,  Iicoaaliaa 
naanpiiini^  faatoDate.  .My  chief  aiiaMBeBt  at  diiinBC,«8 1 
aatB^Ml^aBBaitoiitttoh.MgriMigUomiMd.  13hiaMtivhe« 
■eat  was  an  jnjirfk  mc  an.AiBfianaa,aaMi  J»  contriaad  to  h 
iaooilyavei^  dajL  Heawwr  ipAeiill  'jdnmer^WB  aiar— nei 
iDr4ayfpaa>mihnr  didh  IhatJie  Toight  wiih  fmfy  hntiheptjono 
thing  aiJ'  naayihiai;  adthin  gaaA  -tiil  1»  aaidd  -gat  Mm  yeodiarTriaaiy. 


Ihnwi  aaan*hmihegm  withipiolffcg  aad  pntafcnfuij  ilndiamconiiaad  oroaife 
»  aad  «o  .aat  Jm  mm  am  ito  ilke  ^p•■k  (rdie  ataadtpg  -jdiihD  Mai 


•wigr  aip  ito  like  ^p•■k  (the  ataadtpg 
fnadiqg.   Jhaaiiaarn  the  aaaieifelkPir  at  IbaMUnt-tioKtat  d( 
&h  aC  ^tinheattefim  dua,  on -tiM  oMtre  .of  i»Uih  die 


•Jaiyeihoh,  mimilhat  jhdleqratt h— iii,dami,  afaens^'ai 

mmr  TTTithin  ihn  Manh  nf  liii  inrlr*  iHetwaanefy  nham::  he  towar  tiaa 
if  he  di^ft  lafeateit  was  pani^  dfhaaTthc^iaawwaiihBfaae  hiai,rfaa 
atoaUiint^atit  at)dB,iao)faB.ateahopBattidihamaUtdii8A^^  I 
aho  ohwnwd  jufaajy  aahfar  Aam  a»  adio  Jiai .a  MlJaigi  uialii  JaaaA  sdf 
«Mdaig.hMitfaiith  harJafe,>i*iDhdhepki^'halfHviiy'daRaidMr 
ithaoat>at«Yei|y  hita.  iUM.aaightilhaak  harfltm^tfaalt  ahe^ins.idttqg 
•am  — urihtBca^lttBMddheahip  giyanfla.kEdh  at  (the niik lof  thn^ 
«he  waiddikRf»«ntdMrithB«titB»«eirtBU%i    *ake  vai4eiarifectf 

-tbe  aoMBtLar.    Jbr  mi  mrngMwnr  arti  ttha  ifcabb  a«  the  «»>p  " 

fiftiiiiMli ,  aihaae  ihaae  dier  hwlwad  xlaui  aftni  jgroaiiad^  yet  . 
Abj  nmm  taow  ahaok  .%  joad,  avl  aU  bat 
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SiMh  wM«  tome  of  the  revohitioBS  effected  bjr  the  sold  diggingf  in  Ahs- 
tnUa.  As  for  amiuemeiits^  ihe  riffraff  gambled-— the  more  cirilised 
played  ohete.  It  was  too  hot  to  read  with  comfort,  and  there  were  no 
Dooks  to  read*  The  ship  did  not  sport  %  library,  and  the  passeogen^ 
knowins^  that  they  woiUd  haTe  to  pay  dear  for  transporting  luggage 
across  we  Istfamos,  did  not  load  their  trunks  with  books.  Tune,  there- 
fors^  hung  heavily  on  our  hands  occasionally;  but  the  ladies  had  % 
iiCTer-fiuling  resource— talking  scandal — and  that  they  did  apparently 
with  great  aest 

A  day  or  two  before  we  arrived  at  Panama  the  Hungarian  nobleman 
was  robbed  €^  his  alL  The  Greek  doctor,  who  had  been  detected  in  one 
ease^  and  was  suspected  in  another,  was  here  again  looked  upon  by  every 
one  as  the  tluef.  He  was  nearly  being  lynched  on  spec  The  Huo- 
ffarian  was  a  great  favourite  on  board,  and  a  subscription  was  got  up  for 
Sim,  wMoh  soon  amounted  to  1002.  This  he  refused  to  accept  as  a  giltf 
taldnff  it  merely  as  a  loan,  which  he  would  return  to  each  subscriber 
when  ne  eot  to  raris,  where  he  had  friends  and  funds. 

We  amved  at  Panama  on  the  19th  of  June,  landing  as  best  we  could 
in  the  boats  of  the  natives,  at  a  cost  of  SI.  or  more  to  each  jpasseneer, 
no  help  whatever  being  afforded  by  the  captain  or  officers  of  the  ship. 
Passengers  could  not  even  get  their  luggage  handed  down  into  the  boats 
without  first  feeing  some  of  the  saucy  stewards.  The  contrast  in  this 
respect  between  an  English  and  an  American  steamer  is  striking  in  the 
extreme. 

As  passengeis  approach  the  shore,  fifty  or  sixty  half-naked  aborigines 
are  in  the  habit  of  besi^;ing  eadi  boat-load,  and  keeping  ihe  boat  so 
fiur  afloat  that  no  one  can  land  without  accepting  the  \mck  of  one  of 
these  scoundrels  to  be  carried  on  shore.  After  that,  they  seize,  in  spite 
of  remonstrance,  on  every  article  of  baggage,  and  carry  it  off  willy-n^ly, 
chaiging  for  their  forced  services  the  very  modest  sum  of  two  or  three 
doUfffs  for  yourself  and  as  many  more  for  each  article  of  your  baggage. 
They  stick  to  you  and  yours  like  leeches,  and  will  drain  as  mudi  g(K>d 
blood  out  of  you  as  they  can  get  by  &ir  means  or  foul.  In  one  of  the 
boats  that  took  some  of  our  passengers  on  shore,  the  viUanous  boatmen, 
who  belong  to  tiie  same  class  of  scamps  and  are  in  league  with  them, 
lay  on  th^  oars  when  about  half  a  mile  from  the  lancung^place,  and 
tiireatened  not  to  row  another  stroke  till  they  had  received  from  each  pas- 
senger a  sum  equal  to  21,  in  English  money.  It  was  getting  dark.  Ions 
were  known  to  be  scarce,  and  accommodation  difficult  to  get,  as  we 
were  such  a  large  parhr.  Fortunately,  they  had  a  peppery  Irishman  in 
the  boat,  who  hM  a  side  wife  under  his  care,  for  whom  he  was  anxious  to 
procure  the  best^  and  most  comfortable  quarters.  Finding  that  a  volley 
of  Irish  oaths  had  no  effect  on  the  hardened  wretches,  he  pulled  out  his 
Colt's  revolver,  and  standing  up  in  tiie  stem-sheets,  swore  by  Saint 
Patridc  that  he  would  Mow  the  black  brains  out  of  every  mother^!  son  of 
them,  if  they  did  not  pull  in  and  land  them,  according  to  tiie  terms  of 
their  first  agreement  This  had  a  most  maffical  effect,  and  they  were 
soon  on  shore :  but  one  of  the  rascals  dodged  tiie  party,  and  in  a  daric 
alley  made  a  stab  at  one  of  them,  fortunately  misting  his  aim,  and  catch- 
ing a  Tartar  for  his  pains.  He  was  taken  up  the  next  day  before  the 
alodde,  tried,  found  guiUy,  and  sentenced  to  be  a  sddiSr  for  five  years! 
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I  find  the  (cXkming  remarks^enttred  in  my  not«-bodc  at  die  time  (1854) : 
**  Thoee  TamjMret  of  the  kndiiig-plaoe.at  Panama  are  a  vile  le^  and  I 
Tenture  to  predict  that  time  will  vet  be  bloodshed  on  the  Flan  de  lat 
MoDJas.'*  My  prediction  was  unfortunatdy  too  fiterally  (olfilled  within 
twelTO  m<»ths»  when  a  number  of  American  passengers,  crossinr  from 
California  to  New  York,  lost  their  lires  there  in  a  fray  with  those  hwless 
'vagabonds. 

The  town  of  Panama  is  very  dirty,  very  old,  and  very  roinoas.  A  walk' 
through  it  and  round  it  will  reveal  to  the  careful  observer  many  curious 
sights.  There  are  at  least  twenty  ohurdies ;  some  totally  in  mins^  all 
more  or  less  dilapdated.  In  the  barracks  might  be  seen  about  half 
a  dosen  half-clad^  half-fed,  and  not  half-washed  sc^diers.  In  the  battery 
which  then  commanded  the  harbour  there  were  to  be  seen  an  immense 
number  of  splendid  Spanish  guns,  all  of  brass,  and  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  but  not  one  of  them  was  in  a  condition  to  be  used.  They 
were  long  tmrty-twos,  and  once  upon  a  time  must  have  been  awkward 
customers.    Th^  have  since  been  mM  and  removed. 

The  streets  woold  be  full  of  dirt— for  filth  and  garbage  of  every  kind 
are  thrown  into  them — and  the  place  would  be  intolerably  odoriferous, 
were  it  not  fiv  the  hordes  of  mdiy-lookin^  and  filth-loring  vultures, 
which  act  as  scav^igers,  and  which,  from  their  great  use  in  tms  respect, 
are  protected  by  the  inhabitants,  no  one  bang  ulowed  to  destroy  tnem. 
They  are  in  consequence  quite  tame,  and  hop  about  **  in  numbers  num- 
berless'' in  all  directions,  scarcely  deigning  to  get  out  of  any  one's  way. 
As  we  were  strolling  through  the  stieets,  the  mUs  of  the  cathedral  were 
ringing  for  service,  so  in  we  went  The  congregation — if  oongvegatioB 
it  could  be  called,  consisted  of  a  ftw  weird  oU  women,  squatting  hm  and 
there  on  their  knees,  and  telling  their  beads,  not  very  deroutly,  but 
Mudng  light  and  left  at  the  strangers,  and  ^mog  on  meanwhile  with  th«r 
devotions,  as  though  they  had  a  tosk  to  do  in  a  given  time.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  no  qnnpathy  whatever  between  the  two  or  three  dirty,  ill- 
favoured,  iU-dreieed  priests  who  were  offidating,  and  their  congregation ; 
but  each  went  through  their  own  performance  without  even  seeming  to 
have  anything  to  do  in  common,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  crasy  organ 
kept  squealing  away,  also  apparently  on  its  own  bottom,  nni  a  few  priest- 
Mens  (as  they  would  be  called  in  the  north  of  England),  Le.  youths  in- 
tended for  priests,  acting  as  a  choir,  chanted  some  dismal  ditty,  themselves 
also  perfectly  independent  of  the  organ  with  its  shrill  tones,  as  well  as  of 
priests  and  the  people  in  the  usles.  There  was  certainly  variety  in  the 
performance,  hk  no  combined  action.  When  this  strange  medley-serrioe 
was  over,  some  official,  seeing  stranj;er8  present,  showed  us  round  the 
haUdiagy  ezhibitiiig  the  pictures  and  images.  The  former  were  the  rudest 
daubs  imaginable ;  the  latter  the  most  tawdry  and  contemptible  things  in 
tl^  world.  The  ugliest  and  most  misshapen  dolls  ever  nursed  wad 
fondled  by  the  poorest  child  are  handsome  works  of  art  compared  with 
the  images  of  Our  Ladv,  and  of  their  patron  saints  that  were  unveiled  to  . 
our  sight.  The  state  ot  the  church  betokened  the  extremest  poverty,  and 
we  were  told  that  mote  than  once  in  the  late  ciril  disturbances  the  diurches 
were  robbed  of  all  their  valuables.  The  senior  priest  himself,  whom  we 
frequently  met  in  the  various  caf(Ss,  looked  the  very  picture  rf  pover^; 
but  then  we  ascertained  that  he  had  a  quasi-morganatio  wife  andafiMBify 
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afitQKsmalliQfailClim  tO'inniituii  a*  Iwnv!'  i£ftwe*had  to  ramm  a  dky 
or  tna  ui.P«Hmia,  weuttojwled.ttut  oirthadtal^Mrribe  tvme  a-  d&^,  Imt  T 
ft«r  iM  ffcrrnoae  of  unnnefa  edified^- fer it" i» iiputwUle ttreimewfe way^ 
ibSofp  luuDS  xicEonMnH  flod  vao&yng'  toHiis  hhwiob*  so*  covNcucted^  wttv 
iMBDDV'  MMit  youi  t&  o&ii-  ftiiiiii  zecfion^  ov*  aw0'  and  re^wrenoo^  88* 
oaBBftfiii  ta  be  li»  oate  in  oae*  oi  ibe  jj|giiw  oadiedfall  o#  BnglasMi 
Bat  yet  I  hare  seen  a  serrioe  evenr  whit  as  absurd  and  as  nnedifytng^  ar 
dhtr  wbiok  L  kave  jnvt^  deeeribedi  I  faaTV  aatualljr  seea  in  soores  of 
Amaakue^  ia  Eagltodl^  and  in  tiw  ninctoeoth'  ceotuiy  tboy  o«r'  beantifbi 
Iharinr?  ttumedi  into  die  meet?  oonpleta^  bvctesque — a  misend^le  duet  be^ 


lint^yet  iB.nwny  a  ooautiT  wMrrii  -  to  wmoli  tne=  gieat'  Oicnnpif  looTonent' 
hafr BOfcyetr  puueliatedi  'Hiere-yoii  maj  sltU  hear  tbe  prayers  preached- 
tr dbipeople  byttbemnustor,-  and  the reepcnses^ sbovted o«t' by  tlie  olerk 


8olo^  in  »  faail^siagiDg,'  faidf4alking'  asvt  of  tone^  aided  by^  a  broad' 
pfiifiuBial  diidect^  whUethe'  iwt  of  the  oewgregation  sif  in  tbeir  eaiy 
square  boxes,  as  mute  8»  if  tiMyt  had  not*  the  power  of  speech^  and  as 
meonoeimd  as^  it  diegr  bad'  not  gonei*  tbeiw  to  join  in'  publie  worship, 
hat'  oaiy  te  sib  ai  easo  and'  listiD.  i^  havo  heard  many  deigymev 
roBifamund:  ar  RoMniet»  ia  dugoiae'  fbr  turaing'  their  bacIcB  upon  <iie 
QpngyigatieB  wImi  oaying  tbeprayeni  in  order  bytlMtr  meaas  to  make 
tiie*poogle  nnderBtaiid'  niat  dw-prayert  aoo-  not  addf  oased  totaenv,  like  vdb 
leoonsr  esbeitatien,  die:,  bnft^ to  tbeirGrodi  ISo  wonder  that* when  the 
cleigynosre  amiaed  fiwma  leog'leifaBfgio  sleep  by  a  {bweamestFeUowe 
atOti^  soma  few  wwe  fimnd  to  fly  into*  the  oppesito'  exUeme  in  their 
dMbrto^amd,  amoMgetother things,  thedelbetsto  wfiiehlharerefemdi 
Baihapet  dMrefbf^  it*  ia- unfair  to>oondeBMi  wbatf  wo-  sawat'  Pknama^  as' 
favng  a^kgitknale'sanpla  of  Bn— liimj  when  neanr  homo  we  may 
oeeisneh) a  Irigbtftd  cancatura  of^  omt- awir €h— eb^s^ paiwani ^e^itiiy 
seieiee; 

Whentbo  time^came  for 'leaving^  Panamai^  haying*  seen  oar  goods  md 
chatteloi  boiAed-  at  some  ^  express  offiee^"  and  stnwped  aeross^the  backs 
of  mnksy  we  oarselyes  engaged  aniwdt forObiq>o>  whete  we  were  to  meet* 
the  train  for  Aspniwall,  me  newAmeriean  town  on  die  Adantio  side  of 
th» Islbmas^  At. sofeir  o'oledc  inthe momingabeut eigfatytof hvaterted- 
offtogedier,  tke.rest  waiting  for  the  New  Yort£  steamers;  We  set  off  in 
a  body,  with,  dhe  intendon  of  keeping  togedier^  and*  so  frightening  offiber' 
nnmerear- robbers  who  frequently  in  diose  dayv  used  to  nttnek  passengers- 
aoBosa  the  Istfamns;  Our  mules,  howerer^  would  not  march  togedier,  but 
nigfat^ber  seen  in  stra^Hng  lots  of  three- or  four,  afiifide  distances  fronr 
eaek  odier:  Indeed,  after  we  had  gone  a  £bw  milee,  tUe  narrowness  and 
badaeesof  dietrask,  thidc  brushwood  arwell-aa  forest  tteeyhenimingns' 
ivon^botb  srdes^  oonpeRed  ue  to  march  in  single  file^  My  mi^  betng* 
unfartonateiy  the  most  stubborn  animal  of  the  lot;  I  was^'soon  lefb  ^ 
bchindiin  tha  roan  Nettfaer  Menean  spurs  nor  a  stoat*  cod^l  bad  any 
influMNo^ipon.bim.  Ho  would  insist  upon  tumiag-baek  whenwo^atme  to 
diebad^part'of  die^road^  wfaieh  he  knew- lasted  &r  twenty  ^Ues^  and  he 
WHnotiao  stupid  butdiat  he  must  tty  at  least  to  sbvh  it.  As  I  bad  die 
fear  of  rolA)er»  before  my  eyes  if  left  in  die*lnrob,  I  was'oUiged  to  adept" 
'       "nfoH       ■  *       -  


letto  make*  him  follow  the  rest,  and  sol  gaTe'anadfv  a  dollar  to 
daask.  him  all  die  way  to  Obispo^  and  lent  bun  my  owv  heavy  airep* 
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1  aliak».idbieh  hai^hMi  tmmafyuwm^Mtk^dr  m^M^ 

OMk  ubAer  niddk  toU  t»o mril..    A.  hmmmi  of  brimfeUMi^  wilk 
SD  aooMifniineo^Qfi  wwiytiii  oeAf^in.  Spttnih  and  Ikriifbi  acea  ooh- 
w»ed.tli*nHBALtfaBttbBnrw«B»  wove  duDgain  tha  «ui«n0:«lum  bad*- 
xoada^  aai  BMda  hnniftaiiiouft.  mthu  mutu  a.  good.mlLtiiat:]ie  soon  kfr 
him  If— iwfcn-&ir  behinjk  hiai..    Thai  makixidb^bBa*  eTOTtluBg  in  die 
aiiaf^^of  faawiBiaythat  I  bai  avac  fian^baadUoK  bhmI  o£    Offiiw  Ion 
tb»  imaHMarqaaDtitiaar  of.  hnaay  aiitr  that  had.  haaa^fdlbg'  ^mt  tbacr 
momAt^  and:  ta*  th«  latgoi  nnmbar  ofi  amlaa  that  pasMd  and  iinmiauA 
€9try,  day  alnig:  m  imry.  oarrom  pathi,  w«  feund  Aa  tadt.  for  twaoiyi 
iailaBjo;aJn§hriMBfartaofipaddla,  ini8Qntt;plaeea-o£  dia  oakor  and  eon* 
ma*mrTo£  paa^aaniii  in. othan  thick  oiay  imo  optkme  featdaap,  tfaeoagh. 
which  the  poor  brates  could  with  difficulty  pluogcy  tbnr  imt  gtftn^  m» ' 
la«d  '<cUE''ei«fydaaetfey;liftadtbifniOutio£  the  laiia.    It  ww  now 
ifhUU,  itoap  aa  tb  hnuapaide;  now  down4iffl,  eanaOy  ilaap-;  and  aat 
that  paifrhad:  baea  imool  by.  the  aaaiaUaa  troad.of  thatmalaaiato  zagidac 
8lapy.iiLwaa:n0ir  i^stain^  ntiir  iliwutaiiB;  ba*:  **8mtk  a  gattLig  ap» 
stana  Lnaracdii.sea^*'    firai^  atepc  waa^nicb^hiffh.deap  aitfaer  in.  duokor 
tloKpnddlflu.  At  one  ttma  ywLwoiildiaa.  apaar  biaat.iinggmBg  tlmmgli. 
the  mire  np  against  the, biaookof  a.toM^and  toffding  a  lad^  hadnnrda 
rinte  tba  aoft.  shmI»  or  falling'  on  ita.  laiae%  and  pitdnng  a  lady  or 
aa-  tha.  aaaa  mightkhi^  hat  ov  bonnel.  finft^  iato  dia  pool  in 


At:  anadior  dmay  ia  going  n|»  aa  ^mvpBf  afcair  than,  oiidl,  yo» 
imjghfcaaa'a  ndeirfllidi^gfatly'Qfoc  tne.  stwof  dM  saddla  hanriag  wajkad- 
koaa;.  ok  ia.|^]i^dowii;aonia  aieap  deoUfitv,  yoa.naght.haira  ofuppar 
soap^  9uLmnim:gQ  ovarlfe  hf>w%  dieiwhctta  eaaalbadei  unaUe  to  pa88| 
Udng  and.  langniny  dlL  all  wasi  rea^  for  another,  starts    I  waa  not. 
suipnaad  to^an  many  dead.mnlta  oa  the  noady  nor  waa  I  aatoaidnd  tai» 
haar  that  one  of '  onv  own.  part^  had  left  hia  mule  in. a  podd^  wheet^ 
baing^miahle to eiirieaiaitaal^.tthaddiad froaajeKhanftioo*    Aamaybr, 
iaagniadj  it  waaamoat  fiMii^^uiag' jonrnay  for  rideaa  aa  well  aa  far  tha^ 
liddnu.    Matkj  o£  tha  hacder  mot  were,  oompletely  knocked  np  when  tbtyi 
reachad  dia  railway;  iome  of  the  ladiaa  ware  more  dead  than  aliva^ 
'Whax  wa  got  to  dta  lina  of  railway^  we  \iv»z»etill  fife  miiesTfixnn  Ohiapo^. 
bafelm^y  an  aagine^  with  a  fina  tracks  attadied,  was  ooming  paataswe^ 
anmd.  at.  the.  Una.    We  hailed  the  drirer,  who  dmSfy  stopped  £ar  ua: 
tamed'  oac  molar  adrift  to  find,  their  wi^  baak  aa  best  they  ooald,  and 
ro^  on  by  rail,  making  tqi^a&we  went  along,  several  ezhanatedrideEa*. 
On.2eachik^  Ofaupo^  £>wever>>  the  tiain  had. started  for  Aspinwall,  so  we* 
bad  tostay^alloig^  and  wait  tiU  tsm  dia  next  afbaioan^.tl^ 
oaatEaia  aday^    Wa  fannd  two.miserahle  inna  kept:  by  Ametiaans,  ancL 
hadtoaKeep'tea  oaaidoaea  in  a.xoom..    Haxt  day. we  aniaed:  sqIGb  in: 
AspiawalL 

The  digiaulty  in  emaang  thee  ladmraa  isi  new  xamered^  tfa»  railway 
bvi^g  loag^amee.heea  oompeted  y,  passengezs  oan  cross- from  tha  Atlantur, 
t»  diBiPac&  ia  fimr  homa.  At  dm;  time  I  .aoLspeaking  of  only,  tweatp 
lanemflaa.  weoe  finmhfl^  and  andu  was  the  nnheaIthiBeat>  of  thaeHmatK 
that  eyefy  mOe  had  cost  one  hundred  navries,  who  died  firom  the  lathmaai 
&?er.    Fresh  labonrers,  howeyer,  were  dien  arriying  in  large  quantities 
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firom  Jamaica  and  Carthaffena,  who  w^e  expected  to  oomnlete  the  line 
(47^  miles)  in  a  few  mondif.  As  an  instance  of  the  nnhealthmefs  of  the 
Is^muSy  I  may  mentixm  die  simple  fact  that,  on  retrnmine  there  ihiee 
years  afterwards,  and  inqniring  aflter  various  enterprising  hoteLkeep^rs, 
storekeepers,  &o.  &c.,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  on  my  first  Tisit,  I 
found  them  all  dead  except  one,  who  was  Tery  wisely  making  up  hit 
mind  to  sell  off  and  retire  to  the  States  with  what  he  could  realise. 

In  1854,  when  we  crossed  over,  d?il  war  was  raging  in  Mew  Granada, 
a  Generel  Melo  havbg  assumed  Uie  command  of  the  rebels,  who  were  in 
great  force  near  Carthagena.  Two  or  three  hundred  troops  under  some 
celebrated  general  were  sent  over  from  Panama  to  aid  the  r^fulars. 
These  embarked  on  board  the  Royal  Mail  steam-packet  Dee  with  ua. 
They  were  not  very  soldier*like  men,  being  mostfy  sentenced  for  bad 
behaviour  to  serre  in  die  war  against  the  rebels,  our  friend  from  Panama 
being  among  the  number. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  Atlantic  nde  of  the  Isthmus,  I  will  cut  my 
narrative  short  On  the  23rd  of  June  we  sailed  from  Aspinwall  in  the 
Dee ;  arrived,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  at  the  Danish  island  of  St  Thomas, 
in  the  West  Indies ;  and  on  the  next  day  left  in  die  Magdalena  for 
Southampton,  where  we  landed  on  the  17th  of  July,  having  traversed 
fourteen  thousand  miles  of  sea  in  sixty-seven  days,  or,  deducting  the  time 
detained  in  various  places,  in  fifky-seven  sailing  days. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  few  practical  observations  respecting  the  Panama 
route  to  our  Australasian  colonies.  It  has,  at  any  rate,  tms  advantage 
over  any  other,  that  for  eight  thousand  miles  there  is  a  perfectiy  smooth 
sea,  and  one  that  can  almost  at  all  times  be  depended  on.  Ocouionallv 
a  gale  of  wind  may  be  encountered  in  the  neighlK>urhood  of  New  Zealand, 
or  between  that  and  Sydney,  but  none  of  the  frightful  hurricanes  so 
prevalent  along  the  Cape  or  Suez  route.  The  time,  too»  as  compared 
with  the  above  passage,  the  only  one  yet  made,  may  be  considerably  re- 
duced. For  iostanoe,  if  a  steamer  were  to  run  from  England  direct  to 
Aspinwall,  or,  as  it  is  officially  called.  Colon,  the  time  taken  would  be 
fifteen  days ;  the  Isthmus  can  be  crossed  in  four  hours.  Panama  to 
Tahiti,  the  distance  being  neariv  the  same  as  that  between  England  and 
Colon,  would  require  anotiier  fifteen  days,  or  probably  not  so  much,  as 
there  would  be  a  smooth  sea,  a  fair  wind  (trade),  and  a  favourable  cur- 
rent ;  and  lastly,  Tahiti  to  Sydney,  by  keeping  to  the  nortiiward  along 
the  track  of  the  Golden  Age^  need  not  take  more  than  twelve  days  at 
the  outside  ;  thus  getting  forty-two  sea  days  for  the  whole  passage  from 
England  to  Sydney.  Allow  three  davs  for  detention  at  Tahiti  and  the 
Isthmus,  and  forty-five  days  are  still  all  that  can  be  required.  The  return 
from  Sydney  to  England  would  take  a  few  days  more  than  that^  if  Tahiti 
must  be  a  coalmg  station ;  but  if  it  be  posdble  to  make  Blaster  Island  a 
dep6t  for  coals,  tiie  return  passage  could  be  accomplished  in  nearly  the 
same  time,  as  by  going  through  Cook's  Straits  and  keeping  to  the  south- 
ward, the  vessel  would  carry  westerly,  and  therefore  favourable,  winds 
nearly  the  whole  way.  We  should  thus  be  enabled  to  have  answers  from 
our  cousins  at  the  Antipodes  in  little  more  than  three  months,  a  con- 
summation to  many  of  our  readers,  without  doubt,  most  devoutiy  to  be 
desired. 
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BETBOSPBCTIVB  EBVIBWALS: 
XL— D'UrfI 

It  has  Inr  mmny  been  taken  for  granted  that  D'UrfiS  was  describing  aetoal 
scenes  and  erents  within  his  own  experience,  connected  with  his  own  his- 
toij,  when  be  wrote  that  model  romance,  the ''AstraMu"  The  choicest  1ot»- 
nusagesy  they  say,  were  autobiographical  records.  Pastoral  hero,  pastoral 
heroine,  pastoral  associates  of  any  prominence,  were  demonstrably,  they 
assure  us,  WVifi  himself,  DTFrf^'s  wife,  D'Urf^'s  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance. 'With  or  without  foundation  for  the  conjecture,  tiiere  has  always  been 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  favour  private  rumours  to  this 
effect.   The  tendency  began  before  the  days  of  D'Urfe,  and  it  had  certainly 
not  died  out  when  Sir.  Bulwer  produced  his  ^*  Pelham,"  or  Miss  Bronte  her 
*'  Jane  Eyre."    To  Motteux,  in  his  pre&ce  to  the  English  translation  of 
Rabelais,  ''the  Astrea  of  the  Lord  d'UrfS,  which  has  charmed  all  the 
ingenious  of  both  sexes,  and  is  still  the  admiration  of  the  most  knowing, 
merely  as  a  romance,"  appears  a  production  that  deserves  all  this  adnu- 
TatioUy  on  the  ground  of  its  being  not  ^^  merely  a  romance,"  but  fiction 
founded  upon  fact ;  for  it  ''has  been  dbcovered,''  adds  Peter,  "  long  ago, 
by  some  few,  to  have  throughout  it  a  foundation  of  truth :  but  as  it  only 
contains  the  private  amours  of  some  persons  of  the  first  quality  in  that 
kingdom,  and  even  those  of  its  noble  author,  he  had  so  disg^uised  the 
truths  wluch  he  describes,  that  few  had  the  double  pleasure  of  seebg  them 
leconoled  to  the  outward  fictions ;  till,  among  the  works  of  the  greatest 
orator  of  Ins  time,  the  late  Monsieur  Patru,  of  the  French  Academy,  they 
had  a  key  to  a  part  of  tiiat  incomparable  pastoral,  which  he  says  ne  had 
from  Its  author;  and  none  that  have  known  Patru,  or  read  his  works,  or 
Boileau's,  will  have  any  reason  to  doubt  of  what  he  says.'*  That  illustrious 
American  traveller,  and  free-and-easy  Penciller  by  the  Way,  Mr.  N.  P. 
Willis,  dear  to  the  Qnarierly  Beview,  and  Funch,  and  the  English  aristo- 
cracy to  a  man,  entitles  one  of  his  collected  volumes :  "  People  I  have  Met; 
or,  Pictures  of  Society  and  People  of  Mark  drawn  under  a  thin  Veil  of 
Fiction.**     Which  title  might,  on  Patru's  showing,  serve  as  a  convenient 
aHas  for  the  Lord  d*Urf6's  romance.     For  Patru  expressly  states  that  the 
author  of  Astrsa,  to  make  his  trutiis  more  a^eable,  has  interwoven 
them  with  "mere fictions,  which  yet  are  generauy  but  the  veils  that  hide 
some  truths,  whidi  might  otiierwise  not  so  properly  appear  in  such  a  work ; 
sometimes  he  gives  us  a  part  of  the  chief  intrigues  of  a  person,  such 
actions  as  that  person  transacted  at  another  time,  or  on  another  occasion: 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  'sometimes  divides  one  history,  so  that  under 
different  names  still  he  means  but  one  person  :  thus  Diana  and  Astrea, 
Celadon  and  Silvander,  are  the  same."* 

Mr.  Disraeli,  who,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature,  "  brings  the  Astrea 
fiyrward  to  point  out,"  he  says,  "  the  ingenious  manner  by  which  a  fine 
ima^ation  can  veil  die  common  incidents  of  life,  and  turn  whatever  it 

*  Motteux,  pief.  to  Rabelais. 
TOL.  XLY.  H 
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touches  into  gold"  (brave  words,  my  masters!) — commends  tbb  romance 
as  a  ^'  striking  picture  of  human  life,  for  the  incidents  are  flEusts  beautifully 
concealed.  They  rakte  the  amours  and  gallantries  of  the  court  of  Henry 
the  Fourth."  D'Urf^'s  brother,  Anne  by  name,  having  put  away  hu 
wife,  Diana  of  Chateaumora&d,  a  wealthy  heiress,  «fter  two-and-twenty 
years'  cohabitation,  our  romancer  married  the  lady,  of  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  been  enamoured  before  Anne  made  her  his  own;  and  in  the  romance 
<<  he  [Honor6  d'Urf6]  is  Sylrander  and  she  ABtrea  while  she  m  married 
to  Anne ;  and  he  Celadon  and  she  Diana  when  the  marriage  is  dissolved." 
**  Sylvander  is  called  an  unknown  shepherd,  who  has  no  other  wealth  than 
his  flock;  because  oar  author  was  the  youngest  of  his  family,  or  rather  a 
knieht  of  Malta,  who  possessed  nothing  but  honour."  "  The  history  o£ 
FhUander  b  Ihat  of  the  elder  DlJrf^  [Anne]."  "  In  this  manner  has  our 
author  dismissed  his  own  private  lustocy,"  &c.  ^*  These  partionlars  wece 
confided  to  Patru,  on  visitmg  the  author  in  his  retirement"*  So,  again. 
Sir  Walter  Scott — who  says  that  D'UrfS,  "  being  willing  to  recoid  certain 
love  intrigues  of  a  complicated  nature  which  had  taken  place  in  his  own 
family,  and  amoi^^  his  friends,"  imagined  to  himself  a  species  of  Arcadia 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ligoon,  inhabited  by  swiuns  and  shephendesses,  who 
live  for  love  and  for  love  alone.f  It  is  a  oertain  fact,  writes  M.  Victor 
Cousin,  in  his  Sketches  of  French  Society  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
that  D'Urf(6  undertook  <'in  the  '  AstrsBa'  to  relate  his  proloi]^;ed  amours 
with  the  beautiful  Diana  of  Chiteaumorand ;  and  whatever  difficultias 
may  have  been  subsequently  raised  agunst  this  view,  we  are  not  aware, 
for  our  part,  of  any  good  reason  for  calling  in  question  the  narrative  of 
truth-speaking  [v^ndique]  Patru.''^ 

On  tne  other  hand,  that  judicious  and  accomplished  critic,  M.  Saint- 
liarc  Giiardin,  thus  deals  with  the  vexed  qoestbn:  ''Let  ns  not  go 
looking  in  romances  for  ihe  Hfe  of  the  romaoceis ;  rather  let  us  expect  to 
find  the  reverse  [le  contre-pied] :  we  shall  then  run  less  risk  of  mistakes. 
But  Patru  was  not  content  with  reasons  like  this,  borrowed  from  the  ex- 
perience of  life ;  he  asked  D*Urf6  if  it  was  true  that  he  was  Celadon,  and 
that  the  great  Enric  was  Henri  the  Great.  He  even  claimed  present 
knowledge  <^  some  truths  in  the  '  Astrsea,'  for  his  brother^  then  a  good 
deal  in  the  world,  had  informed  him  what  was  sud  on  the  subject  Thus 
the  Prince  of  Cond6  was  Calidon  and  the  Princess  of  Cond^  was  C^dee ; 
liarguerite  of  Valois,  Henri  the  Fourth's  first  wife,  was  Galat^ ;  Ga- 
hrielle  d'Estr^e  was  Du>hnide.  He  urged  D1Jif4  to  adinovledge  all 
ihis ;  but  D'UrfS  repHed  that  nineteen  was  an  early  age  to  be  entrusted 
with  so  many  secrets  oS  such  great  importance ;  and  the  worthy  Patru, 
not  seeing  that  DIJrfe  was  gently  laughing  at  him, '  would  not  take  a 
refusal,  but  kept  returning  to  the  point  At  length,'  Patru  tells  us,  '  he 
said  to  me,  arter  dinner  one  day,  when  I  was  ui^^ng  him  with  all  the 
warmth  you  can  imagine,  ^*  I  ^ive  you  my  yuprd  that^  on  your  return,  you 
diall  get  from  me  all  you  desire."  ' — '  And  yet,'  said  I,  *  I  shall  only  be 
twenty,  thenJ — *  True,'  he  rejoined,  embracing  me ;  *  hot  with  such  in- 
telligence and  inclinations  as  yours,  a  year  in  Italy  is  no  slight  matter. 
And  besides,  are  you  astonished  at  my  wantipg  to  see  you  once  again 

Ciiriot.ofLH;.    SlMtseries. 
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at  the  kMt  hdm  I  die  r-- Wban  Fatra  i^ioned  fiN»i  Ifcik,  lyUift 
was  dead  [1626].  fiirt  had  he  foand  D'Urfe  alm^  he  woidd  not  have 
made  much  way  in  hiB  disooveries.  D'Urfe,  in  point  of  fact,  had  no 
secret  to  rereal  to  him.  Like  all  great  romancers,  he  had  borrowed  his 
romance  from  experience.  He  had  painted  the  pasrions,  manners,  and 
characters  of  the  world  he  tiyed  in ;  bat  he  had  not  sought  to  take  por- 
traits. He  defends  himself  from  this  notbn  in  his  preface  to  VAstrie : 
*  If  thoa  find  thyself'  thus  he  addresses  his  book,  <  among  those  who 
profess  to  interpret  dreams  and  to  discover  the  most  secret  thoughts  of 
odiers,  and  diey  affirm  that  Celadon  is  this  particular  man  and  Astr^ 
that  individoal  woman,  make  them  no  reply,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
Of,'  Do  not,  therefore,  let  ns  look  in  D'IJrf§  for  the  romantic  history  of 
tike  dose  of  tlie  sixteenth  century ;  let  us  look  there  for  an  historian  of 
-the  human  heart '^ 

It  was  when  young  Patru,  of  Boswellising  disposition,  was  at  Turin, 
dving  his  ItaKan  expedition,  ihat  he  came  across  D'Urf^,  then  fifty  and 
mwarda,  wKo  had  retired  to  that  city,  the  entirely  French  atmosphere  of 
wnich,  at  the  time  in  questicm,  was  attractire  to  the  yeteran  romancer. 
D'Urfe  was  in  1624  the  head  and  front,  the  crowned  head  and  laurelled 
front,  ci  his  eountry's  literature — ^in  the  estimate  of  young  people,  at 
letmt^  to  whoin  Ins  delineation  and  elaboration,  most  scientific  as  well  as 
most  sentimental,  of  the  tender  passion,  was  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  a  joy 
fi)r  erer.  ^  lyUrftS  6tut  le  plus  grand  nom  de  la  litt^rature  et  le  plus 
acer^t^  panni  les  jeunes  gens,  pnisqu'il  avait  chants.  I'amour.^  Accord- 
ingty,  Pidtaii  approached  mm,  as  M.  Gtrardin  says,  with  a  sort  of  pas- 
sionate veneration,  and,  being  both  enthusiastic  and  inquisitiye,  bee^ged 
him  to  *'  explain  the  Astnea."  For  people  of  the  Patru  class — a  brge 
migoxity,  by  the  way — ^would  have  it  that  "  Astraea"  was  something  more 
mm  a  tomance^ — ^that  it  was,  in  reality,  the  history  of  the  author  and  of 
Ins  times.  ''The  erase  for  discoyering  the  hero  of  a  romance  in  its 
axttlior,  is  not  new,  we  see.  Only,  in  our  own  day,  this  craze,  instead  of 
hdng  a  matter  of  curiosity  witii  tne  jpubUo,  is  become  a  pretension  of  the 
authors.  They  first  of  all  make  the  hero  after  their  own  likeness,  or 
rather  after  an  image  of  their  flEUicy ;  but  when  once  the  liero  is  thus 
created,  they  constndn  themselyes — and  this  is  properly  the  malady  of 
our  day — ^to  model  their  life  and  destiny  upon  the  life  and  destiny  of  their 
imaginary  hero. 

*^  Aeeordiiig  to  die  beaux  esprits  of  the  time,  D^Urft  was  Celadon,  and 
Diane  de  Ch&aumoracid,  his  wife,  was  Astr^t  The  story  ran  that  he 
bad  been  in  love  with  Diane  while  a  youth ;  but  Diane  was  to  belong  to 
Um  Met  biDthflr,  Anne  d'Urfi.  Honor^  had  been  loroed,  therefore,  to 
]emvB  Ub  muBbmSf  sod  had«  m  his  de^Mur,  got  himself  made  a  knigfai  of 
JCaka.  Bat  ere  loi^  his  brother  Anne  obtained  from  the  Fooe  a  oassa- 
Ikm  of  bis  marriage,  and  J3oQor6  got  his  vows  dispensed  with,  and,  re- 
tanisig  to  Frmoe,  wteddai,  alter  all,  the  beautifiil  Diane  he  had  k>yed  so 
wtU  afid  regretted  so  nuich.''  D'Urf§'s  first  productaon  was  also  a^mded 
to— the  poem  called  Sireine.  ^Sreine  is  a  shepherd  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eiidaa,  who  is  frnroed  to  leave  his  mistrees.    Her  parents^  during  his 

*  Saint-lCarc  Qfrardin:  Cours  de  Lit  dram,  ill  68  m. 
t  Once  fbriAl  let  ns  here  remaric,  that,  in  this  mingle-maDgle,  we  are  almost 
jBOvitalily  eaprtetoas  in  tiw  qpeOJug  of  proper  names. 
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abcenoe,  marry  her  to  an  old  mao,  rich  and  ngly.  Sbeine  oomei  bade, 
bnt  too  late.     In  despair  he  complains  to  his  mistress  : 

Le  devoir,  belle,  n'a  pouyoir, 
Dit  le  berger  pour  remouvoir. 
Oil  ramour  parfait  a  pris  place. 

L'amour,  r^i>ond-eIle,  est  an  ocBur; 
Mais,  s'il  n'y  vit  ayec  Thonneor, 
La  honte  incontinent  le  chasse. 

Crossed  in  loye,  but  ever  constant, — with  a  mistress  ever  fiuthful,  but 
austerely  attached  to  the  law  of  duty, — voild  the  story  of  the  shepherd 
Sireine,  and  afterwards  of  the  shepherd  Celadon.  It  was  also,  they  said, 
the  story  of  Honor^  d'Urf(6  hini8el£  Such  a  conte,  observes  M.  Giraidin, 
had  its  beauty,  and  was  just  the  thing  to  please  young  Fatru.  But  now 
for  the  histaire. 

<c  Honor6  d*Ur£6  was  not  in  love,  early  in  life,  with  Diane  de  Ch&teaa- 
morand,  who  was  seven  years  older  than  himself;  and  when  he  wedded 
her,  after  the  marriage  with  Anne  d'UrfS,  his  elder  brother,  was  annulled, 
he  did  so,  not  to  carry  out  the  first  engagements  of  his  heart,  but  to  pre- 
vent the  great  wealth  Diane  had  brou^t  with  her,  from  going  out  of  the 
feimily.  Diane  had  been  very  handsome  when  young,  but  was  now 
become  verv  bulky ;  besides  which,  she  was  peevish  and  sluttish,  always 
having  in  her  bedroom  and  on  her  bed  five  or  six  big  dogs,  who  were 
never  away  from  her.**  D'Urf^  found  the  atmosphere  dose  and  rather 
too  canine.  If  he  held  his  tongue,  he  must  compromise  matters  by  hold- 
ing his  nose.  Love  me,  love  my  dog, — ^has  been  righteously  discussed  b j 
Elia  among  the  fallacies  of  proverbs. 

To  tell  the  plain  truth  m  plain  English,  D'UrfiS  was  fidrly  "  stunk 
out."  After  six  years'  endurance,  the  six  big  dogs  in  the  bedroom  were 
half  a  dozen  too  many  for  him,  and  he  left  them  in  possesnon.  They 
might  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  henceforth,  to  thdr  own  and  Diana's  con- 
tent, for  what  he  cared.  He  was  off,  to  breathe  airs  not  quite  so  heavy- 
laden  with  animal  odours;  Cologne  itself  would  be  preferable,  where 
Coleridge  once 

counted  two  and  seventy  stenches. 

All  well  defined,  and  several  stinks. 

Apply  to  the  Pope  for  a  divorce,  said  D^Urfi^'s  friends  to  him.  Your 
brotlier  got  him  to  dispense  with  his  marriafi^  vows,  and  you  yourself  got 
him  to  relieve  you  of  your  Malta  ones.  At  nim  again.  ^But  no;  D'Urfi$ 
thought,  and  said,  that  the  D'Urf^s  had  already  given  His  Holineas 
employment  enough.  So  he  left  his  fat  frowsy  Duma  without  formal 
separation  of  any  kind,  and  betook  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  very 
Frenchified  city  of  Turin,  where  he  composed  his  celebrated  romance,  to 
console  himself  for  his  actual  history,  so  fsp  was  he  from  making  that 
history  the  theme  of  his  romance.  The  real  Diana  would  not  have 
looked  well,  the  real  does  (all  six  of  them,  and  on  the  counterpane) 
would  not  have  smelt  well,  in  that  genteelest  of  prose  pastorals. 

For,  to  quote  M.  Girardin  agmn,  "  In  this  romance,  aU  is  beautiful, 
is  charming.     The  lovers  are  lively  and  men  of  worth,  the  ladies  tenider 
and  true;^  the  cottages  are  elegant  and  proper,  tenanted  by  shepherds  of 
good  society  and  Siepherdessea  of  soft  and  Idndly  tempers.    Nobody 
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grows  oU  there,  and  nobody  grows  bi,  though  the  attachments  are  of 
prdonsed  duzation;  and  all  tms  in  the  finest  country  in  the  world,  and 
on  the  hanks  of  the  most  charaung  river  you  can  imaffioe— that  is  to  say, 
in  the  anther's  own  coontrr,  a  conntry,  howerer,  which  he  had  quitted 
Qtt^  infifiB,  and  whose  woods  and  meadows  and  waters  were  now  adorned, 
£or  turn,  wkh  all  the  memories  of  youth  and  childhood. 

"In  addition  to  the  disappcnntments  of  domestic,  D'tlrfS  was  also 
made  aoqaabted  with  those  of  political  life.  On  his  return  from  Malta, 
he  joined  the  League  party,  attaching  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Due 
de  Nemours,  half-brother  of  the  Guises,  and  who,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
I>Dc  de  Mayenne,  and  Henri  Quatre's  entry  mto  Paris,  endeavoured  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  provinoes  of  which  Lyons  is  the  metropolis. 
But  DlJrf^  met  with  injustice  and  disgrace  in  the  usurper^s  little  court ; 
and,  ndL  of  Ae  League,  but  put  into  prison  by  the  RoyaUsts  first 
as  a  Leaguer,  and  aftmrards  by  the  Lea^^uers  as  a  Royalist,  ne  had  re- 
eoane  to  philosophy:  during  his  captivity  at  Montbrison,  in  1594,  he 
wrote  some  *  Moral  Epistles,'  which  he  completed  at  Tmrm  in  1596. 
riuloeophy  sufficed  to  console  him  for  politicd  mishaps;  but  as  a  lolace 
for  domestw  mishaps  there  was  need  of  the  imagination — and  thus  and 
then  it  was  that  he  wrote  VAiirie,  This  progress,''  adds  our  cri^  ^'is 
to  ray  liking:  the  sham  griefs  of  political  life  are  consoled  by  the  dry 
maxims  of  philosophy;  tl^  vexations  of  the  heart  are  charmed  away  by 
imagination,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  dream  and  fiction  of  a  better  and 
happier  life  than  the  one  actually  led.  This  kind  of  day-dream  tranquil- 
fises  the  soul,  ^thout  deadening  it."*  And  thus  day-dreammg,  D'Urf6 
composed  that  romance  to  ^^ch  may  be  appliea  Ladi^  FrampuVi 
eokgy, 

It  is  the  marrow  of  all  bven'  tenets, — 

if  indeed  her  ladyship  does  not  herself  so  apply  it,  for  she  remembers  ihe 
'^  AstrsBa"  when  summing  up  the  love-lore  of  Lovely — 

Who  hath  read  Plato,  Heliodore,  or  Tatius, 
Sidney,  B'TJrf^,  or  |11  Love's  fathers,  like  him  Pf 

Ben  Jonson's  testimony  proves  that  already,  in  1630,  D'Urf(6  was  rec- 
koned, even  among  strangers  and  foreigners,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
dnirch  of  Love.  And  it  is  well  known  that  pious  bishops  of — not  that 
drarch,  but — the  church  of  Christendom,  dekberately  and  offidall;^  ap- 
proved of  the  all-popular  '*  Astrsa."  Pierre  Camus,  K>r  examole,  Bishop 
of  Belley— himself  a  writer  of  '*  devout  stories,"  which  are  m  met ''  little 
lomanoes,"  and  indted  to  such  authorship  by  no  less  a  counsellor  than 
Saint  Francis  of  Sales  {qui  le  lui  conseiUa  de  la  part  de  Dieu), — Pierre 
Camos  uttered  an  episcopal  benediction  on  VAiiriey  on  the  score  of  its 
diaste  tone  and  honouraole  feeling,  while  pronouncing  the  author  to  be 
''  one  of  the  most  modest  and  accomplished  gentlemen  that  the  mind  can 
conceive."  In  1624,  jy\5M  received  a  letter  signed  by  nine-and-twenty 
princes  and  princesses,  and  nineteen  great  lords  and  ladies  in  Germany, 
who  had  assumed  the  names  of  the  characters  in  L^Astrie^  and  had 
brmed  a  <<  reunion  pastorale,"  which  they  called  '^Academy  of  True 

*  Saint-Mtic  Girardin,  iii.  65-6S. 

t  Ben  Jonson:  «•  Tbe  New  Inn,**  Act  m.  8&  a. 
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Invert,'' in  iinttotiool  of  those  ill  the  Borel  of  tiia^y.  Thii  letter,  dated 
f^om  1^  Camfonrde  Mercdre,  Maioh  10d^  1624,  entreated  iyUi«^  to 
kindly  appn)friate  to  himself  the  name  of  Celadon,  wUoh  no  member  ef 
this  Academy  had  had  the  andacilr  to  assmne.* 

Celadon  hae,  in  fact,  been  glorified  by  aveoeeding  genendaons,  imnoiv 
talised  in  name  at  leaat,  as  the  generic  type  eff  thelangaishiiig  loTer.  If 
MachiaTel,  fifty  yean  before,  gave  liie  worid  a  new  woid,  MacktaveUtm 
-'•nd  Lambin,  Uienew  Terb  ^m&ifier*— and  Eeeobar,  '*  that  good  Jetntt^ 
immortalised  by  Pa8cal,"f  the  term  efO06an2»i^9— «nd  Don  Qmxote^ 
that  of  9meo6«>— «Bd  Rodomont,  that  of  rodomontade^  Ac.  A^ — so  ie 
D'Urfe's  bnguoroas  swain  the  world's  creditor  for  a  name  implying  afl 
thoae  Gentle  Shepherd  and  Sfaenstonian  sentan^ntalisms,  of  which  dM 
wotU,  and  no  wonder,  is  now  rsdier  tired. 

Long,  howerer,  did  the  '^  Astrsa'*  keep  np  its  reputation,  and  con^ 
timte,  as  at  the  first,  to  elicit  golden  opinions  from  all  sorti  of  maor 
Hnet^  the  learned  Bishop  of  Avrandies,  who  had  read  it  in  hie  yoimg 
days,  retained  such  an  impression  of  its  exciting  interest,  that  in  Urter 
lile  he  avoided  the  s^ht  and  tovch  of  the  too  fssoinating  Tolomes,  lest 
the  temptation  te  rod  them  sdl  throagh  again  should  have  magical 
power  orer  hb  reosting  wilL 

Des  berg^res  SViXi  diacon  est  idollitrey 

says  La  Fontaine,^  as  a  matter-of-faet  matter  of  coarse,  (tlie  fine 
occurs,  by^the-by,  in  an  Epistle  to  Hnet  aforesaid.^  Boileau  praises  die 
narrative  as  ^  eqaalW  Kfe-nke  and  flowery,'*  the  fictitious  framework  aa 
'^highly  ingenious,  and  tiie  characters  as  not  more  acutelr  designed 
than  agreeably  diversified  and  well  kept  up.§  Fenelon  made  mv^  of' 
the  "  Astrsea."  It  mmbered  even  Rochefoncatdd  among  its  admirers. 
Rousseau  was  delighted  with  it,  and  wanted,  when  he  was  at  Lyons,  to 
yisit  the  classical  ground  watered  by  the  Lignon,  till  the  postilion  diaen- 
chanted  lum  by  the  information  that  le  Forez  was  a  capital  neighbour- 
hood  for  operatives^  that  there  were  plenty  of  forges  thereabouts,  and  a 
deal  of  trade  done  in  ironwork.  To  such  base  uses  may  be  degraded  the 
haunts  of  Celadon  and  Diana,  Sylvandre  and  Daphnide.  Jean-Jacqnea 
did  well  to  leave  tiie  iron  districts,  like  the  poet's  Yarrow,  unvitited. 

Chateaubriand,  in  1805,  passed  through  Thiers  and  Roanne  on  his  way 
toward  Lyons,  and  thus  allndes  to  D'Um :  *<  The  road  touched  now  and 
then  on  the  banks  of  the  Lignon.  The  author  of  the  Astrie^  though  no 
great  genius,  has  yet  invented  places  and  persons  which  live — such  is  the 
creative  power  of  fiction,  when  it  is  suited  to  the  age  in  which  it  appears. 
There  is,  besides,  something  ingeniously  fantastic  in  this  resurrection  of 
nymphs  and  naiads,  who  are  mingled  with  shepherds,  ladies,  and  knights, 
lliese  different  worlds  associate  together  harmoniously,  and  we  find  our-' 
selves  pleasantiy  reconciled  to  tiie  mbles  of  mythology,  Uended  with  die 
falsities  of  the  romance."!]  One  can  fancy — knowing  how  French 
travellers  used  to  pilgrimise  to  Hampstead,  to  gratify  their  sad  souvenirs 

♦  Glrardin,  63. 

t  PhUar^e  Chaales:  Etudes  sur  ie  XVI*  Slfecle  en  France,  211-12. 

"  Epttres. 

See  Boileau*8  IntroducUoa  to  '^  Les  H^ros  de  BomaD." 

M^oirea  d'Outf^Iombe. 
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oC  BidmdBOH*§  (Sarim— one  eaa  hnejr  how  they  fegsrded  the  banks  of 
^  Lignon  two  eentories  ago,  when  '<  Astnea*'  yat  floorished  fre^  and 

Of  eovse  '^  AttrsBa"  b^at  imitalon  in  pientj.  For  ni<«e  than  thirty 
jaara,  in  fui,  there  were  poored  forth  innumerable  vohunes  of  pastond 
Tomance  and  aenttmeiital  chiyalry,  by  Gomberville,  CaJprenede,  the 
Scodefyfly  and  a  erowd  of  forgotten  competitorf  in  that  fine  of  things.  It 
seemed,  as  M.  Saonte-BeuTe  says,  as  if  all  the  knights-errant  of  ipain, 
after  being  pat  down  and  paeked  off  by  the  *^  Don  Qnizote  "  of  Cervantes^ 
iiad  taken  lefi^  in  Franee,  and  there  beeome  gentle  shepherds.  At  this 
epoch  it  wasy  that  the  Rabdais  sdiool,  all  the  rage  in  France  until  lat^, 
went  out  of  fashion ;  dli^aced,  supplanted,  fidrly  ousted  by  the  IVUr^ 
aehod,  aninst  which  Sorel  protested,  after  the  manner  of  Cervantes,  in 
Tain.*  B«t  the  IKUr^  lever  was  not  of  a  kind  to  last.  It  was  violent 
and  catching — ^and  some  eonstitutions  are  still  Kable  to  a  bout  of  it,  and 
alw^s  will  be ;  bat  Celadon  can  never  have  it  all  his  own  way  in  a  worU 
whB»  Pamrge  has  visited,  nor  wiU  the  latter  be  made  to  held  his  peace 
eicepi  lor  a  season,  ud  even  then  die  mad  wag  is  mowing  and  mocking 
at  the  flwaiD,  whose  fate  he  foresees,  and  ridicules,  and  not  impatiently 
awaits 

Sorprising  the  popnlaritj  of  LAxIrie  nator^  appears  to  a  genera- 
tkm  thai  fii2L  that  romance  unreadable  quite.  What  perhaps— 4md  with* 
ont  paadox — ioeraased  its  popularity,  was,  that  it  contrasted  fereiUy 
with  the  notals  and  habits  of  tne  age.f  Its  tendency  was  pure,  and  the 
age  waa  given  over  to  imparity.  It  refined  and  exaked  that  belUpastum 
inaA  the  age  degraded  and  animaiised.  It  made  a  sensation  as  a  re* 
aetkmary  agent :  so  far  its  mission  was  good,  and  it  fulfilled  that  mission* 
That  it  was  dall  reading,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  many  a  candid 
reader,  mak  and  female,  was  not  long  in  findii^  out.  Many  an  abler 
judge  thn  Scott's  Major  BeUendenX  thought  a  deal  of  it  was  sorry  stuff 
Many  a  faidy  fiair  fiuriy  went  to  sleep  over  it,  like  De  Vigny's  marief 
who,  as  we  rand  in  the  novel,  upon  one  occasion  took  up  that  ''large  folio 
vnhnne,  inlaid  with  enamel  au^ medallions,''  but  whose  ''simple  yei 
nprirht  nnnd  conld  not  oiter  into  these  pastoral  amours ;  she  was  too 
sinme  to  oomptehend  the  shepherds  of  Lignon,  too  spirituelle  to  be  pleased 
at  uior  discourse,  and  too  impassioned  to  feel  their  tenderness.  However^ 
the  great  fanhitinshlnnmn  of  the  romance  so  attracted  her,  that  she  en- 
deanmstd  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  accusing  herself  whenever  she 
experienced  the  wearying  influence  of  its  pages,  she  turned  over  leaf  afte 
ktt  with  impatience  to  find  something  wnich  might  please  her :  an 
engmvingarTCrted  her  attention  ;  it  represented  the  shepherdess,  Astre% 
w&  high-heeJed  shoes,  a  bodice,  and  an  immense  £iffthingale,  raising 
herself  on  her  toes  to  look  at  the  tender  Celadon,  who  was  drowninr 
himsdf  in  despair  at  having  been  rather  coldly  received  in  the  morning."! 
A  mUd  ddae  c^ihe  text  suffices  to  set  Mnrie  sound  asleep— small  bbme 
to  her,  sad  all  (if  any)  to  die  Sieur  d'Urft,  who  administered  the  dmr. 

Jlr.  Hidkm  does  not  rfirink  from  saying  of  the  5500  pages  of  wUm 
&a  <'  Astnoa,"  when  eomplete,  was  eompond — five  volumes  in  all — diat 

•  Saint^-Beuve:  Tableaa  de U Po^iie  Fr. an  XYI*  Siicle. 

t  See  Mlchetet's'^  Henri  IV.  etBichelisii,''ch.x 

J  "Old Mortality."  J  -(3nq  Mar«,"  eh.  xv. 
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<<  it  would  be  almoit  as  discreditable  to  have  read  such  a  book  through  at 
present,  as  it  was  to  be  ignorant  of  it  in  the  are  of  Louis  XIII."  Allu- 
sions, however,  to  real  drcumstances,  adds  Uiis  critic,  served  in  some 
measure  to  lessen  the  insipidity  of  a  love-story  which  seems  to  equal  any 
in  absurdity  and  want  of  interest  ''  The  style,  and  I  can  judge  no 
further,  havbg  read  but  a  few  pages,  seems  easy  and  not  unpleasing; 
but  the  pastoral  tone  is  insufferably  puerile,  and  a  monotonous  solemnity 
makes  us  almost  suspect  that  one  source  of  its  popularity  was  its  gent& 
efiPect,  when  read  in  small  portions  before  retiring  to  rest."*  The  Eng* 
lish  judge  is  seconded  by  a  popular  French  one  as  regards  his  sentence 
both  on  die  monotonie  des  tableaux  and  fadeur  de$  sentiments^  and  on 
the  pardally  redeeming  point  of  style :  '^  the  style  of  L^Astrie^  says  M. 
Chasles,  *' though  maned  by  bad  taste,  conceits,  subtleties,  emphans,  is 
fieur  removed,  as  Pasqmer  well  remarks,  from  the  school  of  Duperron  and 
even  of  Duvair.  It  is  periodique^  noble,  and  harmonious ;  Balzac  himself 
appears  to  have  sometimes  taken  it  for  his  model."t  But  only  con* 
noisseurs  and  such-like  can  be  supposed  to  appreciate  this  redeeming 
P(Mnt — a  point,  after  all,  of  somewhat  mathematical  definition,  without 
length  or  breadth,  and  little  <»tpaUe  of  redeeming  a  work  given  over  now 
as  past  reden^tion.  If  Mr.  Hallam  could  not  get  beyond  a  few  pases^ 
whom  shall  we  suppose  capable  of  the  feat  of  peroud  ?  Whedier  Souuey 
ever  actually  perused  the  ''  tottle  of  the  whole,"  may  be  an  open  question* 
That  he  meant  to  do  so,  and  exulted  in  the  prospect,  is  plain  from  one  of 
his  early  letters,  written  when  he  had  youth  and  spirits  enough  for  any 
such  enterprise.  '^  My  stall-huntinf,"  he  writes  to  his  young  wife,  from 
London,  in  1 799,  ^'  the  great  and  onfy  source  of  my  enjoyment  in  London, 
has  been  tolerably  successful " — and  then,  after  enumerating  one  or  two 
precious  purchases,  he  continues,  '<  also  I  have  got  Asteea,  the  whole 
romance,  almost  a  load  for  a  porter,  and  the  print  deligtitfully  small^- 
fine  winter  evenings'  work ;  and  I  have  had  self-denial  enough — ^admire 
me,  Edith  ! — to  abstain  from  these  books  till  my  retum.'':^  We  incline 
to  believe  that  Southey  read  through  and  revelled  in  tbit  load  for  a 
porter.  Our  own  acquaintance  with  t^  ^' Astrsea"  being  much  nearer 
Mr.  Hallam's  quota,  we  shall  do  well,  ro  what  remains  to  be  said  of  its 
contents,  to  travel  in  the  wake  of  a  living  Professor  and  French  Acade- 
mimn,  who  has  studied  it  to  purpose. 

This  gentleman  has  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  pastoral  poetry—- 
versified  or  not— /a  pastorale^  as  the  French  call  it— flourished  in  times 
wUch  appear,  by  the  troubles  and  terrors  that  were  rife  in  them,  to  be 
most  opposed  to  the  calm  and  innocence  of  pastoral  scenery.  The  six- 
teenth century,  for  instance,  teeming  with  civil  wars,  murders,  crimes  of 
every  grade,  and  manners  that  were  at  once  barbarous  and  licentious : 
this  was  the  age  in  which  a  taste  for  the  pastoral  spread  notably  in  Italy, 
Spain,  England,  and  France.  The  great  pastorates  romanesques  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  are  the  '^  Diana"  of  Montemayor  in 
Spain,  the  ^'Arcadia"  of  Sydney m  England,  and  the  ^'Astree"  of 
D  Urf(6  in  France — ^the  latter  representing  cetie  manie  champitre  as  it 
raged  among  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  agitated  times ;  for  while 

*  Hallam*8  Literature  of  Europe,  m.  160  $q, 

t  Chasles:  Etudes  sur  le  XVI*  Si^de,  livre  ill.  §  xL 

i  life  and  Letters  of  Robert  Southey,  voL  ii.  p.  14. 
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historj  if  ''giTen  np  to  the  excitemeDt  and  fury  of  human  passions, 
poetry  becomes  intoxicated  with  the  peace  and  innocence  of  the  fields ; 
and  while  blood  is  flowing  on  eyery  side,  whether  in  civil  war  or  from 
the  headsman's  axe,  milk  and  honey  are  streaming  forth  in  the  riyulets  of 
the  idyl.  During  the  French  Revolutiony  the  same  contrast  is  to  be  ob- 
aerre^  Tom  to  its  history — what  massacres !  what  oppression  of  rirtue ! 
what  i^wtheods  of  crime !  Its  literature,  the  while,  exhales  a  nonde- 
acript  pastoral  odour,  that  sickens  you  with  the  thought  how  closely  it 
resembles  the  smell  of  blood." — The  remark  b  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardm's, 
whose  account  of  the  ^  Astr^** — ^he  will  not  call  it  an  analysis — we  can- 
not do  better  than  follow,  so  £Eur  at  least  as  our  purpose  may  comport 
with  such  guidance,  in  order  to  get  an  inkling  of  the  contents  of  that 


Although  TyUM  was  by  no  means  the  inventor  of  the  pastoral  poem 
or  romance — for  Guarini's  ^  Pastor  Fido''  and  Tasso's  *^  Aminta"  had 
already,  in  Italy,  siven  a  new  turn  and  development  to  the  idyl  of  the 
ancientB — ^he  daa,  however,  enlarge  the  scene  ot  the  pastoral  di^ma,  in« 


i  the  number  of  actors,  enhance  the  interest,  and  give  varie^  to  the 
sentiments  and  characters.  "  In  short,  he  changed  the  idyl  into  the 
romance;,  and  therein  lies  his  merit"  He  owns,  of  himself,  that  his 
abepherds  are  conventional  personages,  and  the  title  informs  us  that  in 
L*AsirSe,  ^  the  divers  effects  of  honourable  friendship  are  deduced,  under 
tbe  presentment  of  shepherds  and  others."  Real  shepherds  are  not  to  be 
k>oked  for  in  this  romance;  not  even  in  the  idyls  of  Theocritus  and 
Yii]^  are  real  shepherds  to  be  met  with.  The  Eclogue  Shepherd  is  a 
fiction,  and  always  has  been;  pleasant  company  in  paper  and  print, 
hot  a  vanishing  quantity,  or  rather  an  unknown  quantity,  in  all  matter- 
of-&et  statistic^  D'Um  has  frankly  explained  the  sort  of  shepherds 
sund  shepherdesses  he  intended  to  create :  *^  If,"  says  he,  to  Astr^,  in 
the  preface  addressed  to  that  imaginary  dame,  ^'if  they  reproach  thee 
with  not  npeaking  the  language  of  villagers,  an^  together  witn  thy  com- 
panions, of  savominfl^  little  of  sheep  and  goats,  answer  them,  shepnerdess 
mine!,  that  neither  dost  thou,  nor  do  these  who  follow  thee,  belong  to 
tboae  indigent  shepherdesses  who  lead  flocks  to  the  meadows,  to  gain 
their  own  nvelihooa ;  but  that  you  all  have  taken  to  this  condition,  simply 
to  lead  a  gentler  life,  and  one  without  constnunt"  And  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  romance  makes  it  evident  enough,  that  the  shepherds  are 
Aere  of  theb  own  sweet  will,  and  purely  as  a  matter  of  choice.  Shep- 
herds  and  shepherdesses — together  let  them  range  the  fields,  as  fSur  to 
look  upon  and  as  free  from  care  as  the  lilies  that  grow  there,  that  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin — free  indeed  from  all  care  for  the  morrow,  of 
which  their  only  thought  is,  to-morrow  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 
^They  promenade  together,  seeking  out  fresh  shades  and  pleasant 
fbnntain-heads,  for,  not  baring  any  flock  to  keep,  the  only  employment 
of  their  time  is  to  spend  Hfe  as  doucement  as  may  be."  They  talk  sen- 
timent and  make  love  in  the  most  genteel  fitfhion  and  the  b^t  French, 
pttcing  with  airy  foot&ll  the 

archW  walks  of  twilight  g^roves 

And  shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves. 

Of  pine  or  monumental  oak, 

"Where  the  rude  axe  with  heavM  stroke 
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Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 
Or  £right  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt. 

They  are  not  village  folks.  They  are  well  ofl^  and  without  encumbrance^ 
and  of  noble  birth;  they  are  "  as  discreet  and  as  well-bred"  as  the  best  o£ 
courtiers;  true  chevaliers,  in  short,  of  the  school  of  Amadis,  only  that  they 
carry  crook  instead  of  lance,  and  prefer  village  sports  to  tilt  and  tourney. 

For  tournaments,  indeed,  and  spectacles  of  martial  prowess  genecally, 
D'Urfe  had  a  repugnance  to  which  he  gave  forcible  and  frequent  expres- 
sion. He  calls  Us  taumais  *'  bloody  ezerckes,"  fraught  with  ^'  violence, 
outrage,  and  murder/'  *'  Is  it  not  humanity  from  which  man  (Thomme) 
derives  his  name  ?  And  are  not  wars  contrary  to  humanity  hateful  ?" 
And  yet  he  introduces  men-at-arms  among  his  shepherds  and  shep^ 
herdesses;  there  are  doughty  chevaliers,  and  the  chevakets  send  chal- 
lenges, and  the  challenges  produce  combats  not  a  little  curious.  The 
bellicose  manners  of  these  sons  of  Mars  are  drawn  in  salient  contrast  ta 
the  soft  serenities  of  our  idyllic  friends.  Though  D'Urf6  was  composing 
a  new  kind  of  romance,  he  dare  not  utterly  break  with  the  ronumces  o£ 
chivalry,  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
to  which  the  "  Amadis,"  midway  in  that  centuiy,  had  given  a  new  and 
improved  character.  On  examining  with  M.  Girardin,  the  **  form"  of 
D'Urf6's  roman^  we  find  two  characteristics  pertaining  to  the  past-^th« 
pastoral  and  the  chivahric — the  one  borrowed  from  Italy,  throi^  Tassa 
and  Guanni,  the  other  from  the  old  French  romances.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  characters  and  sentiments,  all  is  new.  Love,  especially, — 
the  chief  passion  in  romances — is  here  delineated  after  a  new  fashion* 
It  is  no  longer  the  sort  of  love  described  in  romances  of  chivalry,  in- 
spiring devotion  of  a  quite  aiarvellous  and  impossible  extent,  and  exi* 
aggeradng  the  worship  of  woman  to  idolatry  itself;  bbt  a  new  love^ 
such  as  is  obtained  in  the  good  company  of  which  D'Ur£6  essays  to 
trace  the  model— 4uch  as  Marguerite  of  Navarre  had  already  given  a. 
notion  of^  in  the  |HX>logues  and  epilogues  to  her  tales ;  love  of'^  an  **  ele- 
gant" and  sprighdy  sort,  above  aJl  tmngs  gifted  with  the  art  of  talkee — 
for  the  charm  of  conversation  is  half  the  merit  of  love  as  Margu^te  of 
Navarre  and  D'Urfe  represent  and  teach  it.  M.  Girardin  hers  observes^ 
in  passings  that  in  composing  a  history  of  love  in  France,  from  the  six- 
teenth to  his  own  nineteenth  century,  he  finds  himself  writing  du  mime, 
coup  the  history  of  conversation  ;  so  large  a  share  among  WJb  French^ 
has  conversation  in  love. 

Now  there  are  in  the  ''Astr^"  divers  kinds  of  love,  all  of  them,, 
however,  such  as  beseem  people  of  good  society,  V  amour  konnete  in  shorty 
as  the  title  intimates.  There  is  ingenuous,  naif  love,  which  agrees  ad- 
mirably with  the  pastoral ;  there  is  also  a  preaching,  dissertatmg  love^ 
represented  by  Silvandre.  Silvandre  is  a  shepherd  who  has  studied 
Plato,  and  makes  an  eloquent  commentator  upon  him.  "  He  it  is  who 
teaches  what  it  is  to  be  in  love ;  he  it  is  who  defines  the  nature  of  beauty  : 
beauty  is  a  ray  darting  forth  from  God  on  all  created  things.  He  it  is 
who  teaches  that  love  has  the  power  of  adding  perfection  to  the  souls  of 
men,  and  that  noble  actions  and  generous  designs  are  the  offspring  of 
love.     Do  Plato  and  his  disciples  speak  differently  ? 

<^  Of  all  the  lovers  who  meet  together  on  the  banks  of  the  Lignon,  the 
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nKMt  Ichf-mmd^  and  oODsUot  is  Celadon.  For  th^  raaaoBt  be  hat 
deterred  to  become  the  bero  of  the  roroance.  Celadon  bas  the  adTatttag<e 
of  ^Tandie,  all  learned  and  ipiriiuelBa  Silvandre  is,  becauee  in  kyreaen^ 
timent  bas  tbe  better  of  science, — a  beart  tborougbly  smitten  being  tbe 
prime  quality  in  a  lorer*  Now  to  regard  not  only  wbat  Celadon  saySi 
but  wbat  be  does,  wbo  can  deny  bin  to  be  the  raost  ardent  and  at  tbft 
same  time  the  most  respectful  of  lovers?  Astr^,  in  a  moment  of  amorona 
petdshnesi,  banishes  him  &om  her  presence,  and  be,  in  despair,  flings  him- 
self  into  the  Lignon.  But  the  waves  spare  him  ;  be  is  cast  on  tbe  banks 
of  the  zirer*  and  remains  there  in  a  swoon  and  half-dead.  Tbe  nymph 
Gslataea  ooaies  upon  him  while  walking  with  her  ladies  on  tbe  banks  of 
the  Lignon,  and  has  sodi  care  taken  of  bim  as  restores  him  to  ltfi». 
Though  nyncoloasly  saved  from  death,  CdadoQ  holds  in  as  nraeb  respect 
aa  ever  the  sentence  passed  against  him  by  Astr^e,  and  no  lon£<er  darea 
to  seek  her  presence.  These  lovers,  wha  killed  themselres  for  we  whim 
of  their  mistess,  were  long  the  fubion  in  romances  and  lovers'  diakgnea* 
Gtadoatty,  however,  irony  did  justice,  even  in  romances,  to  these  amorooa 
suicides.  Hence  that  old  couplet  which  dates  from  the  ffrand$  rcmamt 
of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  oentmy,  all  imitated  from  the  *  Astr^' 
especially  as  regards  its  defects  : 


Lc  bcrger  Tircis, 
Bong6  de  soueis 
De  voir  sa  Chiadne 
Bire  de  sap^ne, 
Allaae  percher 
SttT  un  naut  rocher, 

VouUnt  finir  son  sapplice 
Dans  on  pr^pice. 

Mius  soDgeant  oue  ce  sant 
i&tait  liien  liaut, 
£t  qi'en  monrait 
Qofloid  on  voulait, 
Mais  gu'on  vivait 
Quand  on  pouvait, 

Qaelqae  volage  et  l^^re 
Que  f&t  sa  beigere, 

H  fit  nai^^  k  ses  appas 


Xjcs  rimcurs  sjbvaiiis 
Bes  aatres  procbains 
8ar  oette  amourette 
rirsnt  chansonnette, 
Fensant  que  la  mort 
E^tfiui  son  sort; 

Meme  I'injoste  Cllm^e 
En  ^t  phis  vaine ; 

Pendant  que  ce  berger. 
Loin  du  danjfer, 
Bicnsik^tait 
QuHl  ne  nourrait, 
Mais  qu'il  vivrail 
Tant  qu'il  pourrait. 

£t,  revenant  vers  la  belle, 
II  86  moqoa  d'elle, 
Et  les  sylvains  ^tonn^s 
En  eurent  mn  pied  de  aes.' 


Yx  icvint  au  petit  pas. 

Shall  Tircts,  wasting  in  despair,  die  because  a  woman's  £ur  ?  MiUe 
fai$  non  ;  Tircis  will  think  second  thoughts  about  it,  and  second  thoughts 
are  best.  Tircis  will  look  before  be  leaos,  especially  off  a  precipice,  and 
that  predfice  a  veiy  high  one.  He  bethinks  him,  gentle  shepherd,  that 
one  may  die  when  one  will,  but  lives  only  when  one  can  ;  and  with  this 
practical  philosophy  he  renounces  Wertherism,  and  goes  and  laughs  at 
the  lady,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  natives.  Tireis  has,  what  M.  Gl*^ 
raidin  cab,  '<  la  sagesse  des  raoqueurs.''  But  between  him  and  Celadon 
the  distinction  is  profound.  Such  sagesie  is  impiety  in  tbe  eyes  of 
Cdadon*  He,  cast  ashore  by  the  waves,  and  tended  by  Galatssa  and 
her  dames,  sees  himself  constrained  to  live ;  but  far  £rom  returning  to 
see  bb  mistress  again,  he  secludes  himself  in  a  cavern,  and  as  the  cavern 
happena  to  contun  a  pen  and  ink,  he  there  writes  verses  for  Astree. 
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Amadifly  in  the  gltomy  rock,  did  nothiDg  but  despair.  Cehdon  despairs 
— «nd  writes  verses ;  he  is  not  so  unhappy,  for  the  heart  finds  solace  in 
the  feelings  expressed  by  the  mind.  Moreover*  to  so  enthusiastic  a  lover, 
there  is  something  sweet  and  soothine  in  the  fearful  solitude  wherein  he 
is  plunged.  ''  Wretched  is  the  condition  of  a  lover!"  exclaims  L^nide, 
one  of  the  nymphs,  or  ladies-in«waiting  on  Galatsea,  when  she  takes 
note  of  Celadon's  manner  of  life. — **  Far  from  it,"  incontinently  replies 
that  constant  swain:  ^^ wretched  only  is  he  who  loves  not,  for  he  is 
unable  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect  blessings  in  the  world."  Celadon  is 
lore's  devotee,  humbling  himself  contentedly  under  the  blows  of  Ids  mis* 
tress,  just  as  the  reUgious  devotee  humbles  himself  under  the  hand  of 
God.  Accordingly,  the  ujnnph  L^nide,  astonished  at  this  amorous 
fervour,  rejoins,  afier  an  interval  of  admiring  and  expressive  silence :  **  I 
do  declare,  shepherd,  that  if  what  you  are  practisbe  be  to  love,  then  are 
you  the  only  one  of  all  mankind  that  can  really  K>ve."  This  reply  of 
the  nymph,  with  which  is  mingled  something  of  vexation  at  not  being 
herself  beloved  by  such  a  lover — ^for  she  has  a  liking  for  Celadon — is 
pfaised  by  the  critic  as  at  once  '^passionn^  et  fine,"  manifestbg  a 
curious  observation  of  the  human  heart,  and  a  vivid  expression  of  the 
result 

lyUrf^  introduces  by  the  side  of  Celadon,  and  by  way  of  contrast  to 
magnanimous  and  constant  love,  a  character  called  Hylas,  who  repre- 
sents love  of  a  frivolous  and  flighty  sort.  Hylas  is  the  ime  of  the 
kind  of  love  that  assimilates  so  revlily  to  French  e^rit — m  Villon 
it  may  be  seen  moqueur  and  rather  coarse  ;  in  Marot  playful  and  ele- 
gant. Hylas  is,  moreover,  the  ancestor  of  Don  Juan  and  Lovelace, 
though  he  is  destitute  of  the  fire  and  Ixherdne /off atUerie  of  the  one, 
and  by  no  means  builds  up  vice  into  a  system  like  the  other.  He  is 
naturally  flighty,  without  making  that  disposition  a  matter  of  boast  or 
ci  study.  However,  as  evil  dispositions  are  neariy  related  to  evil  prin- 
ciples, Hylas  already  exhibits  traits  belonging  to  Don  Juan  and  Love- 
lace. He  is  an  enemy  to  marriage,  even  wim  the  being  he  loves,  ^*  for 
it  seems  to  him  there  is  no  tyranny  among  men  so  g^reat  as  tfiat  of  mar- 
riage." Like  Don  Juan,  he  keeps  a  kind  of  list  of  the  women  he  has 
loved.  Nay,  more  ;  when  he  forsakes  hb  mistresses,  he  banters  them  in 
a  style  of  outrageous  foppery  that  stamps  his  affini^  with  every  hero  of 
^  natural  libertinism"  like  Don  Juan,  or  <*  Machiavelian  libertinism"  as 
represented  by  the  betrayer  of  Clarissa  Harlowe. 

And  here  M.  Girardin  takes  occasion  to  note  a  '^  curious  tlung," 
which  shows  the  natural  leaning  of  P esprit  frangaiiy — to  wit,  that  no- 
where b  inconstancy  more  sprntueUement  delineated  than  in  thb  romance 
consecrated  to  the  glory  of  honourable  and  faithful  love.  Of  all  the 
shepherds  in  <'L'Astr6e,"  Hylas  b  the  wittiest  and  most  Ught-hearted. 
The  discourses  uttered  by  Silvandre  are  pedandc  and  obscure ;  those  of 
Cekdon  verge  at  times  on  affectation  or  bombast;  those  of  Hylas  are 
lively  and  piquant  Never  b  D'Urfg's  style  more  instinct  with  ease  and 
movement  them  when  Hylas  b  the  speaker.  The  cause  which  Hylas 
advocates,  that  of  uufSeuthful  love,  b  opposed  to  the  intentions  of  the 
romancer,  who  takes  care  to  make  the  shepherd-sophbt  dways  lose  his 
proces;  but  though  Hylas  never  manages  to  convince  hb  judges  by  the 
pleadings  he  offers,  there  b  considerable  risk — and  &e  risk  b  perilous-^ 
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oC  hb  gmiiuiig  orer  the  ftodienoe.  In  hb  mouth  is  to  hi  foimd  that  lioht 
ipirit  Snm&yy  which  conttitiites  one  of  the  qualities  of  fine  gentlef^ks' 
tilk,  such  M  DTFrfiS  tried  to  describe  or  ioTent.  Nor  could  MoU^,  or 
even  sober,  serious  Richardsoii»  resist  the  temptation  of  making  us  adinire 
a  Don  Joan  or  a  Lorelaoe,  in  spite  of  all  his  rices.  <*  There  is  a  great 
evil  in  this ;  far  nothing  so  muck  corrupts  the  conscienoe  of  men,  as  the 
admiring  what  is  not  esteemed.  In  the  ^  AsirSe '  we  already  have  a 
foretaste  of  thb  penrersion.  The  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  condemo 
the  doctrines  of  H ylas ;  they  repudiate  them  in  iheur  own  life  and  con* 
rereation.  Nevertheless  they  laugh  over  them,  and  are  amused  by  them. 
Evil  is  not  as  yet  changed  into  virtue ;  but  it  is  already  changed  into 
pleasure.  Vice  is  not  as  yet  become  greatness;  but  it  is  abready  a  some* 
thing  agreeable.     The  first  step  of  mo  downward  path  is  taken. 

*' The  Hylas  <^  D'Urf6  keeps  up  his  character  to  the  end.  At  the 
eondusion,  when  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  the  lignon  come  to 
look  at  themselves  in  tne  fountain  of  love, — ^that  wondrous  fountain 
wher^  the  maiden,  gazmg  on  her  own  form,  sees  the  image  of  her  truest 
lovCT  appear  anoo,— -the  Grand  Druidess  Amasis  begs  Hylas  to  take  his 
turn  at  the  fauntab,  in  order  to  see  what  shej^eraess  it  is  he  loves : 
*  Madame,'  sa^s  Hylas,  ^  this  fountain  is  so  small  that,  were  I  to  look 
into  it,  I  ooukl  not  possibly  see  half  even  of  the  creatures  I  have  loved.' " 

Astr^  is  the  rcnpresentative  of  virtuous  love  in  its  purest  and  most 
elevated  form.  Galathee^  of  frivolous  and  riolent,  ci^ricious  and  egoistic 
love.  Astr^  and  Celadon  are  not  characters  takea  from  the  every-day 
worid ;  they  heUoag  to  an  ideal  sphere^  as  intended  types  of  aquite  unreal 
perfection.  Galath^  serves  for  pendant  and  contrast  to  the  heroine; 
and  as  the  latter  has  the  merit  of  ideal  perfection,  this  nymph  has  die 
merit  of  realistic  truth.  Can  that  be  said,  however,  ci  any  ^'  nymph"  ? 
But  then  as  the  Athenian  craftsman,  who  made  his  first  appearance  on 
any  stage,  was  not  Fyramus  but  Bottom  the  weaver,  neither  are  nymphs 
in  D'Urfi^  nymphs  at  all  at  all,  but  princesses,  French  princesses,  very 
French  princesses.  Galathee  is  vratment  une  princesse.  In  no  other 
character  has  lyUrfe  shown  more  sagacity  and  insight,  says  M.  Girardin, 
who  indeed  claims  the  nymph  in  question  as  a  '*  character  of  our  own 
times" — one  that  in  days  of  yore  could  exist  nowhere  but  at  court,  but 
now,  thanks  to  the  deterioration  of  bourgeois  simplicity,  and  the  levelling 
progress  of  VcmvM  ei  le  raffinemeni,  is  to  be  found  in  every  direction. 
According  to  the  Key  to  L*Asiree,  the  original  of  Galath^  is  Margue* 
rite  de  Valois — no  one  else  corresponding  to  a  personage  so  spruce  and 
sprightly  iu  her  sallies,  so  bold  in  pooh-poohing  social  prejudices  and  in 
consulting  only  her  personal  caprice — a  coquette  both  as  woman  and  as 
princess,  that  is  to  say,  combining  with  her  feminine  lerity  a  sort  of 
hauteur  which  makes  hear  think  it  unsuitable  to  her  rank  to  let  herself  be 
restrained  by  le$  UenUanceM  ;  ardent  and  short-oghted  in  her  passion, 
but  voluntarily  short-sighted,  for  she  will  not  allow  her  eyes  to  be  opened, 
and  18  angry  with  Lionide  for  trying  to  open  them.  ''What  is  i^ 
madame^  ttiat  you  want  to  do  with  this  shepherd  ?"— '<  I  want  to  have 
him  love  me.** — '*  And  to  what  would  you  have  this  friendship  tend  P''-*- 
**  What  a  tease  you  are,"  cries  Galath^  ''  to  trouble  me  about  the 
foture !  Just  leave  him  alone  to  love  me,  and  then  we  shall  see  what  will 
come  of  it" — '<  And  yet^"  urges  Leonids^  ''  even  if  we  leave  the  future 
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cmt  €£  ligbti  w^^soglit  to  hkJB  some  kiad  of  porpote  in  what  we  are 
tbowL"—**  I  thmk  to  too,"  says  Qalathde^  ''iBevei7«liiDg  but  love;  and, 
tor  «ry  part,  d^  one  single  design  I  wish  to  have,  is,  that  he  love  me." — 
L6<mide  is  tbeo  eerieos  oa  h^  friead's  apparsBi  abeenee  ef  iatention  to 
get  laarried,  aad  her  periloos  iGareeard  of  honour.  Wherenpoo  Galath^ 
toraa  ca  her,  ioipiilcive  woaan-hke,  vritk  ^e  rejoinder,  *^  And  yoa, 
L^onide,  who  are  eo  mighty  senimdous,  tell  me,  withont  fflbhing,  do  you 
mtaat  to  marry  hin?^  M.  Ginnnin  admires  Uik  piqnant  dial^^,  and 
espeeiaily  die  trait  of  character  displayed  in  the  final  retort.  If  L^nide 
•eeks  to  ton  Qabth^e  from  kmng  Celadon,  it  is,  thinks  iise  nymph,  be- 
caose  my  lady4eotBrer  is  in  love  with  him  herself.  Soch  is  the  way  in 
which  paaskm  argues.  Whoever  offers  an  obstacle  to  it,  whether  in  the 
name  of  howwr  or  Mffetse^  m  an  enemy  and  a  rival.  like  a  veiy 
priaeess,  aad  oomDeHed,  as  soch,  to  take  the  initiative,  (jalath^  owns  to 
Celadon  her  kive  tor  him.  Poor  Celadon  reddens,  hesitates,  talks  about 
doty  and  fideKiy, — trashy  ezcnses,  which  Galath^  treats  witfi  snpreme 
contempt,  giving  him  in  retnm  a  sermoa  in  ftivoar  of  ineonstaney  aad 
the  ^law  c^eapriee,"  in  tenas  tiiat  not  even  Hvlas  would  disavow :  ^  It 
if  nwre  foUy,  look  yon,  Celadon,  to  be  stopped  by  ihis  aoasense  about 
fidelity  aad  eoostanoy,  words  invented  by  old  women,  after  they  get 
ngly,  to  act  as  a  tie  on  these  whom  the  look  of  their  £aoes  aow  sets  at 
Mberty.^  Poor  Celadon,  higUy  embarrassed  with  his  part,  eads  by  doing 
as  iEneas  fanneriy  did,  aad  as  all  embarrassed  lovers  are  apt  to  do — he 
Tuns  away.  Oh  the  wrath  and  soom  of  GahUMe  at  that  flight !  ^le 
haa  ao  aotion  ef  dying  like  Dido ;  bat  she  drives  away  L6onide,  whom 
she  IbfbidB  ever  to  appear  again  in  her  piesenoe  except  vrith  the  fugitive 
Celadon*— lor  she  snspeets  L&wde  of  having  ooa^ved  this  flight,  to 
furtfier  her  own  designs  on  the  too  relnetaat  swain. 

]tf  it  he  trae,  oheenFes  M.  Qirardia,  that  D'Url^  v?as  once  liargueriti^s 
piieoner  at  Uason,  and  that,  as  traction  has  it,  he  both  loved  and  was 
hefeved  by  her  majesty,  we  may  here  reeogaise  a  just  retribotion  npon 
her,  in  that,  as  she  lo^  only  oat  of  capriee,  she  did  not  blind  those  she 
loved.  Hiey  were  her  lovers  withoat  higher  dopes;  andwh^iDTIr^ 
depicted  her  m  his  romance  as  the  nymph  Galatea,  he  left  her  the  chaim 
that  is  exereiaed  by  beauty  and  passion,  without  endowing  her  with  a 
aiagle  one  of  die  graces  that  sprineont  of  virtue.  These  he  reserved  for 
Aafaeea,  the  woman  of  whom  he  had  dreamt.  Galatea  was  merriy  the 
prinoeas  he  had  loved. 

Before  she  became  enamoured  of  Celadon,  Galatea  vras  in  love  with 
lindamor,  a  high-bora  knight,  of  great  prowess  in  war.  Bat  LindaBiar 
is  under  one  peeuliar  disadvantage— 4ie  h  an  absealiee,  ^*  aad  that  is  not 
less  injnrious  to  him,  as  regvds  Galath^e'saffiBctioa,  than  the  piesenee  of 
C^adon.  la  Tain  he  writes  to  her ;  in  vain  does  L^onide,  vFho  fovoors 
this  attadunent,  snatdi  at  e^mv  opportunity  of  reminding  her  of  Lin- 
damor. What  would  you  have  f  absent  ones  pass  away  from  the  heart 
cC  the  aymph,  and  present  ones  imprint  their  presenee  there."  Then 
I^onide,  to  reanimate  tiiis  ^  oblinous  sensftiliiy,''  makes  vp  a  story  that 
lindaaaor,  aware  of  Galatoa*b  treacheiy,  has  refused  to  allow  the  wounds 
ha  reonved  in  a  recent  combat  to  be  dressed,  aad  is  dead  of  grie£  She 
aanoances  his  death  to  Gahitea  with  an  air  of  mystery  diat  compeb  at- 
teatioa.     M.  Giranfin  profosses  his  ignorance  of  aay  scene  whatever,  in 
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or  rooumee,  ilttt  dcoieti  mA  more  depth  ma^f^pmacj  Ae  trae 
c£  mnsSbtBtj  and  tiuit  rtiiih  for  "emotmr^whieli  is  pfmi«r 

<«  Pmt  Lmdanorr  mju  GalaAM.  '<!  swear  to  70a  diat  Us  dMth 
#  aoro  ■cutely  than  I  ccmid  hare  bdsevad.  But  ttU  me,  did  he 
aW  Bie  at  the  Jast,  aad  did  he  not  shew  legret  at  leaTtng  ne 

♦^ypirtfcat  is  •  irtiMi^ii  sort  of  qnestioDy*'  aayi  L^onide.  '^HedieseiL 
jcmr  aeooonty  «od  fcm  tik  if  he  leaeaibers  you." 

''Fob  are  ftogry,"  Galatea  replies.  ''  Tell  mm,  howerar,  I  pray  yon, 
hjr  nil  the  frinndgiiip  yon|  feel  towaids  ne,  whether  be  had  not  me  in  Ins 
nund  in  his  last  ipsras,  and  what  they  were  •' 

^  And  most  yev,  then,"  eachams  L^onide,  <'  triomph  within  yonr  soul 
evor  the  eleee  ot  his  life,  jost  as  yon  have  been  d(Mng  over  aU  his  actions  in 
ii^  erer  nee  Iw  began  to  love  you  F  If  this  only  is  waotiDg  fiir  yoor  eon- 


tSDtment,  I  wiU  satisAr  yon."  And  thereupon  L^onide  goes  on  with  her 
flnde-iip«tDry,aDd  rektes  howthat  lindamor,  feeKng  himself  dyii^,  had 
iliwwiU<l  Flenialy  his  sqmie^  to  rip  him  np,  as  soon  as  the  breath  was  out 
c£  his  body,  aod  pkdc  out  his  heart,  anil  earry  it  to  Galatea.  **  Now 
tfaif  fixd  of  a  Fleinal,"  she  ftdds,  "^  that  he  mig^  not  neglect  the  eom- 
numdbof  npefsoBSodeartohim,  had  brooght  hither  the  Imrt  in  a  silfer 
boKy  and  but  igt  me  wonld  bare  aetaall^  presented  it  to  ^ou."  Galatea 
IS,  of  oenrse,  all  eagerness  to  see  the  alver  box ; — n  cmmos  example  of 
tboee  '^  not  £Mtiimus,  yet  frivoloos  eiiefe,"  wUeh  willingly  excite  Uiem- 
mbret  by  looking  at  the  leliques  ot  the  beloyed  object — in  which  ranity 
wA  eooe  sharpens  and  diverts  sorow,  and  selfishness  exnlts  in  m  homage 
thai  is  aU  the  more  precsoas  for  bemg  plndced  from  death  itsdf .  ^  iSe 
ihca&r  yonr  piinnussnj  brafie  knights  of  the  court  of  the  Vakis,  in  order 
tbafc  when  they  hear  of  yoor  death  their  <diief  anxiety  may  be  to  leam 
yonr  last  words,  snd  to  see  yonr  hearts  eodbahned  in  a  silver  box !  reKos 
«f  lovey— 4Nit  not  so,  wages  rather  of  Tsnity,  to  be  kept  by  them  in  a 
comet  of  their  cassette,  without  protecting  3rour  mssnory  against  Ae 
aaoeodaney  of  a  new  attachment;  for,  to  hearts  greedy  of  emotiou^ 
mnemfanoBe  is  of  l»ief  avail^-^witness  Galatb^,  who  sets  about  kmng 
Celadon  without  miy  long  delay,  and  ail  the  more  nt  her  ease,  as  soon  as 
ihebeiievesheroldlovertobedlead.  Nay,more;  when Galatfi^  learns 
that  lindamer  is  not  dead,  as  that  fine  atory  had  made  him  out  to  be,  hsr 
wtMl  is  excited,  and  she  would  be  very  much  obliged,  she  says,  to  any 
one  that  would  lid  her  of  Lindamor  and  of  Pol&iutf,  another  loTcr, 
hmi^  «fen  Ihat,  dianks  to  die  riralry  of  these  twain,  *  Lmdamor  will 
zitf  her  of  FoUasas,  or  P.  of  L.,  by  whieh  means  she  will  be  quit  of  one  and 
perhaps  of  both'" — a  longbg  that  naturally  reminds  ns  of  Mr.  Godfrey 
Bertram's,  of  fiUangowao,*  when  his  anxiety,  poor  gentleman,  about 
quarter-day  and  backwnd  rent  makes  him  wich,  with  all  his  hea^  that 
Whitsuntide  would  kill  Mardnmas,  and  get  hanged  for  the  murder. 

As  Galath^e  £Bdily  represents  the  woman  of  the  world,  so  the  man  of 
the  world  has  his  representative  in  B^lisard — un  personnage  sptrituel  et 
hmneiej  a  capital  talker,  and  displaying  in  his  conversation,  especially 
with  women,  a  ringular  degree  of  finesse  and  penetration.     ^^  Marivaux 

^  **  Qny  Mannering." 
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himaelf  is  nol  moM  iogenioos  in  diviniDg  the  painon  that  would  (tun  lie 
eonoealedy  and  in^umwing  forth  the  secret  of  the  heart."  Indeed  there 
is  eyidenoe  throughout  m  D'UrfS's  acquaintance  with  the  world  as  an 
*^  experimental  moralist"  M.  Oirardin  insists  on  this  characteristic. 
**  What  judicious  thoughts,  what  profound  or  mquant  ones  come  unex- 
pectedly upon  us  in  the  '  AstrsBa  T  <Bearinmmd/saysoneofthedia- 
racters  to  his  brother,  who  is  for  making  a  numagedefaniauie, '  bear  in 
mind,  my  brother,  that  marriage  muLes  or  unmakes  a  man.'  Yes, 
marriage  adyances  or  else  puts  bfMka  man  in  the  worid :  sometimes,  too, 
it  fixes  him  where  it  finds  him,  which  is  but  another  way  of  putting  him 
back.  All  this  is  true:  but  who  would  expect  to  find  this  entirely  practical 
and  worldly-wise  maxim  in  a  romance  consecrated  to  loye  ? 

<<  In  pohtics,  again,  D*Urf(6  shows  the  same  experience  in  men  and 
things,  the  same  penetration.  <  I  quite  see,  Akidon,  that  hj  assodating 
with  princes  you  haye  come  to  share  thmr  nature,  which  is  to  giye  no 
thou^t  except  to  what  touches  them,  and  to  be  utterly  careless  as  to  the 
interests  of  others.  You  care  little  about  what  may  happen  aftw  you  are 
away,  provided  only,  that  while  you  remain,  you  may  do  so  without  being 
disturbed.'  I  understand,  D'UrfS :  you  have  been  a  Leaguer,  you  haye 
senred  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  the  Guises,  so  amiable  and  so  sedudng, 
and  you  haye  learnt  that,  alike  for  usurping  princes  and  legitimate,  men 
are  merely  instruments  to  be  changed  when  their  use  seems  to  be  oyer. 
— <  Most  princes,'  says  D^Urf^  elsemere, '  treat  thm  subjects  as  we  treat 
horses  that  haye  grown  old  in  our  senrice :  the  utmost  f&your  we  grant 
them  is  to  put  them  in  a  comer  of  the  stable,  without  further  trouble 
about  them ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  those  that  can  work,  upon  them  we 
are  careful  to  bestow  eyery  kind  of  pains.'  Here  D'Urf<6  had  been  listen- 
ing to  some  old  captain  of  Henri  IV.,  when  complaining  o£  that  good 
and  able  king,  who  first  beat  his  enemies,  and  afterwards  bousht  them, 
leaving  to  his  Mends  the  honour  rather  than  the  profit  of  the  victory 
they  had  won  together. — Of  Henri  IV.  and  his  finesse,  so  happily  dis- 
guised as  banhomiey  we  are  frequently  reminded  by  occasional  traits  of 
character  in  the  '  AstrsBa ;'  this  maxim,  for  instance :  '  It  is  no  small 

frudence  in  a  kinff  to  oblige  several  persons  by  one  single  boon.'  Here 
y\]ri&  has  divinea  beforehand  the  art  of  distributing  favours  under  a  par- 
liamentary or  popular  government.  Sometimes  even  his  political  expe- 
rience seems  gathered  from  examples  and  lessons  in  the  school  of 
Machiavel :  '  When  one  prince,'  he  somewhere  makes  one  of  his  charac- 
ters say,  *  is  desirous  of  deceiving  another,  he  must  first  of  all  dupe  the 
ambassador  he  sends  to  him  ;  for  the  ambaissador,  supposing  what  he  says 
to  be  true,  invents  reasons  and  states  them  with  an  assurance  he  would 
not  have  if  he  thought  he  was  telling  lies.'  "* 

*  Saint-Marc  Girardln,  Cours  de  Lit  dram.  §  xL  jMwHm. 
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It  has  for  some  few  years  been  growing  into  a  custom  with  onr  par- 
liamentary sages  that,  during  the  period  of  the  year  which  their  pre- 
decessors more  wisely  devoted  to  pheasant  shooting,  they  should  undergo 
iiie  peine  forte  et  dure  of  meeting  their  constituents,  and  rendering  what 
in  political  slang  is  called  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  During  the 
past  autumn  this  observance  developed  itself  into  a  public  nuisance,  and 
it  was  imposable  to  enjoy  the  Times  with  the  matutinal  muffin  without 
i]2KM>nsciou8ly  drifting  into  several  columns  of  common-place  verbiage  which 
effectually  destroyed  the  appetite.  Worse  than  all,  these  speeches  were  ac- 
oompanicMl  by  one  refrain — Reform,  and  it  seemed  as  if  our  constitution 
must  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  atrophy,  so  numerous  were  the  doctors  who 
came  forward  to  suggest  their  recipes.  The  dean  of  the  £Eu;ulty,  Mr. 
Bright,  has  positively  given  up  his  private  practice  to  amend  the  health 
of  die  country,  and  has  been  wandering  about,  at  his  own  sweet  will, 
administering  reform  pills  like  a  political  Doctor  Dulcamara,  which  would 
infallibly  cure  all  the  diseases  under  the  sun.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  reform,  Hke  charity,  should  begin  at  home,  and  that  these  gentlemen 
should  attempt  to  improve  their  language,  for,  even  if  a  man  be  a  radical, 
that  is  no  excuse  for  brutality.  Take,  for  instance,  the  speech  Mr.^ 
Roebuck  has  just  delivered  at  Sheffield,  and  the  dismLcefiil  remarks  he 
allowed  himself  to  make  about  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Surely  no 
parliamentary  licence  should  excuse  such  diatribes,  which  are  unworthy 
of  a  man  of  honour.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  your  popular  member 
that  he  must  pander  to  the  worst  prejudices  of  his  hearers,  and  though 
we  can  imagine  him  quitting  the  platform  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek, 
and  laughi]^  secretly  at  the  way  in  which  he  has  gulled  the  mob,  we 
feel  sorry  to  find  such  men  excitmg  hatred  against  our  allies  merely  for 
the  sake  of  bolstering  up  their  evanescent  popularity. 

The  plmnest  proof  of  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  Liberal  party  will 
be  found  in  the  diametrically  opposite  views  they  hold  as  to  this  moment- 
cos  question  of  reform.  While  Mr.  Bright  is  advocating  republicaa 
principles,  and,  hke  the  serpent  in  the  fable,  blunting  his  teeth  against 
the  €le,  by  tr3ring  to  oveHnrow  our  time-honoured  aristocracy,  many  of 
his  colleagues  openly  express  their  disapproval  of  such  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies. Led  astray  as  they  may  be  by  false  views  of  political  economy — 
sttzDg,  perchance,  by  an  ambitious  desire  to  have  a  snare  in  the  govern- 
ment— they  are,  before  all,  Englishmen,  and  hold  in  due  reverence  that 
^oriom  constitution  of  which  we  all  feel  so  proud.  They  have  no  desire 
to  carry  out  Mr.  Bright's  theories  to  their  logical  sequence,  and  not  even 
the  bribe  of  universal  sufirage  would  induce  them  to  exchange  our  govern- 
ment for  that  magnificent  democratic  tyranny  which  prevails  in  Mr. 
Bright's  pattern  country.  The  orator  of  Birmingham,  though  dangerous 
at  the  outset,  soon  rendered  himself  ridiculous  by  the  exaggeration  to 
which  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse.  Each  time  the  speech  had  to  be 
more  strongly  spiced  or  it  would  have  palled ;  and  at  length,  all  right- 
minded  men,  on  hearing  such  revolutionary  doctrines  promulgated,  took  the 
alarm,  and  Mr.  Bright's  dazzling  oratory  for  once  £uled  in  its  effect. 

TOI,.  XI.V.  I 
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Mr.  Bright,  naturally  a  dever  man,  noticed  that  he  was  losing  ground 
by  his  insidious  attacks  on  all  that  Englishmen  hold  dear,  and  he  has 
completely  altered  his  tactics,  by  addressing  his  Bradford  audience  with 
an  unwonted  degree  of  moderation,  and  hdaing  up  a  flattering  picture  of 
Sefonn  which  must  dazzle  the  untlunking.  But  a  very  slight  considera- 
tion of  his  speech  shows'  us  the  old  sad  story.  Whenever  Mr.  Bright 
rises  to  speakj  he  denres  to  giye  utterance  to  his  rooted  aversion  for  our 
aristocracy.  At  the  outset  of  his  political  campaign,  he  held  the  higher 
classes  up  to  popular  odium ;  now,  ne  desires  to  strip  them  of  their  idlu- 
ence,  ana  thus  tear  down  the  only  bulwark  left  between  ourselves  and 
anarchy.  Most  crafty  are  his  suggestions  as  to  Reform,  and  weU 
adapted  to  flatter  his  hearers ;  but  his  whole  scheme  resolves  itself  into 
this-— the  nobili^  of  England  must  be  deprived  of  their  influence,  in 
&vour  of  the  manufEtcturers.  We  have  yet  to  learn,  however,  that  the 
latter  are  the  only  class  ol  society  suited  to  administer  our  national 
affiurs,  and,  for  our  own  part,  we  confess  a  preference  for  those  gentle- 
men Vhom  birth  and  certain  wealth  place  above  suspicion.  In  a  word, 
we  would  sooner  see  the  country  governed  by  men  who  can  afford  to  be 
disinterested,  than  leave  it  a  prev  to  tradesmen,  who  can  never  forget 
the  shop  even  when  the  honour  of  England  b  at  stake. 

Mr.  Bright  is  doubtlessly  most  ambitious :  it  is  equally  undoubted 
that  he  does  not  suffer  from  any  undue  depreciation  of  his  own  talents. 
By  flatterinr  the  new  constituencies  which  ne  proposes  into  a  notion  that 
they  are  bamy  treated,  he  secures  for  himself  a  strong  party^if  a  com- 
promise be  effdcted,  whfle,  by  basing  his  reform  on  tne  Whig  propo- 
sitions of  1864,  he  hopes  to  attract  to  his  side  many  waverers.  His 
greatest  want  at  the  present  time  is  a  ''  tail,"  for,  without  it,  he  cannot 
grasp  the  object  of  his  ambition ;  but  he  knows  perfectly  well  l^at  in  the 
present  House  he  cannot  secure  another  ally.  He  has  everything  to 
hope,  then,  by  subverting  the  old  system,  and  if  only  half  his  reforms 
were  carried  out,  he  would  be  a  considerable  gdner.  Still,  we  hold 
that  the  common  sense  of  the  nation  has  decided  against  him,  and 
he  has  learned  that  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  betvreen  the  leader  of 
the  mob  and  the  leader  of  the  House.  Hence,  we  believe  that  the  dread 
of  his  influence  has  been  exaggerated,  and  that  our  aristocracy  acted 
wisely  in  treating  his  attacks  with  calm  contempt. 

Lord  Derbv  has  promised  Parliamentary  Reform,  and,  of  course,  will 
keep  his  word.  For  our  own  part,  we  believe  that  if  the  country  were 
canvassed,  nine-tenths  of  the  population  would  prefer  standing  on  the 
ancient  ways,  but  the  cry  has  been  raised^  and  Lord  Derby  is  pledged 
to  introduce  a  measure.  That  it  will  be  satisfactoiy  to  all  but  the  Radical 
party  we  firmly  believe ;  and  we  are  certunly  of  opinion  that  there  are 
several  inequafities  which  require  levelling.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
was  extorted  from  a  Whig  government  by  the  towns  ;  they  reaped  all  the 
supposititious  benefit  at  the  expense  ci  the  agriculturists,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  Lord  Derby  will  take  this  into  consideration  in  adjusting  the  balance 
of  power  by  the  bill  of  1859.  Every  measure  taken  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration during  its  tenure  of  office  leads  to  the  beliet  that  Lord  Derby 
will  be  true  to  himself  in  this  most  difficult  matter,  and  we  are  sure  that 
his  colleagues  will  be  equally  well  disposed.  This  view  b  confirmed  by 
the  fact  tnat  the  Conservative  government  have  actually  vfon  the  ap- 
plause of  the  country  by  the  vigorous  reform  measures  they  have  intro- 
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dieed,  as  will  be  eTideat  at  0Dce»  if  we  take  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
Aangfw  introdooed  by  each  branch  of  the  administratioiL 

la  the  first  place,  let  ua  take  the  miniatry  of  foreign  affiiini :  hme  we 
find  the  whc^  system  rerdutionised.  Daring  those  evil  days,  when  Lord 
ChDendon  was  acting  as  head  clerk  to  the  warlike  premier,  we  were  con- 
timally  eating  the  leek.  Every  opportunity  for  blaster  was  eagerly  ac- 
cepted, bat  wheaever  we  had  to  do  with  a  powerful  opponent,  the  matter 
wraa  hushed  ap  as  soon  as  possiUe.  Look  at  the  (Sgnified  manner  in 
whidi  a  Whig  ministry  b^iaTed  in  the  Pacifico  business,  or  again  in  that 
most  unpleasant  complication  with  America  daring  the  Cruiean  war, 
when  oar  diplomatic  warrior  at  once  ran  away  from  the  field,  and  begged 
the  Americans  to  think  no  more  about  it  What  a  contrast  is  presented 
by  the  conduct  of  Lord  Malmesbury ;  he,  too,  has  had  his  complica- 
tioiis  (the  woirt  left  him  as  a  legacy  by  his  predecessor),  and  yet  see  how 
nobly  he  emerged  firom  them  ail,  without  in  any  way  compromising  the 
dignity  of  En^and.  We  now  stand  in  the  most  friendly  relations  with 
Anstna,  which  never  could  have  been  effected  during  the  rule  of  Lord 
Pahnerston :  and  though  at  perfect  amity  with  the  whole  civilised  worlds 
pesMe  is  rendered  more  ^ul  more  secure  by  the  dignified  position  our  new 
Ibreign  minister  haa  known  how  to  assume. 

Or,  agaii^  look  at  Lord  Stanley,  the  regenerator  of  India,  who,  by  his 
prodamadon,  has  effected  mcne  than  all  our  troops  could  have  done.  So 
mffieolt  and  complicated  was  the  task  of  restoring  confidence  that  a  fiiilare 
wooU  have  been  quite  pardonable,  and  yet  Lord  Stanley,  with  his  eztnw 
Oidinary  genius,  has  surpassed  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  country.  The 
pacification  of  India  is  now  ensured,  and,  better  still,  we  know  that  the  new 
government  will  inaugurate  those  principles  of  iustice  and  good  adminis- 
tiation,  the  want  of  which  did  so  much  to  bnng  about  the  lamentable 
revdt.  And  it  is  a  lord  again  who  has  deserved  so  well  of  his  country  I 
O  Mr.  ^^ht,  Mr.  Bright,  when  you  were  trying  to  lower  our  aristo- 
cracy in  the  eyes  of  your  audience,  we  wish  some  still  small  vdoe  had 
vhi^Mred  in  your  ear  the  name  of  Lord  Stanley :  had  it  been  so,  you 
would  have  withdrawn  your  remarks  at  once,  for  though  you  allow  your 
passion  to  carry  you  away  too  often,  we  believe  you  in  your  heart  an 
hotest  man,  ever  ready  to  iqpologise  for  any  error  into  which  your  nreju- 
diees  cause  yon  to  falL  fiut,  come,  you  have  a  locus  pemtentue  left  yon 
stilL  :  ao  soon  as  you  have  recovered  your  wind  after  your  recent  exertions^ 
and  are  prepared  to  harangue  your  partisans  once  more,  you  will  remem- 
ber the  name  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  be  ready  to  allow  that  there  is  one 
ahinii^  light,  at  any  rate,  still  left  among  our  nobility. 

Or,  take  aaother  instance :  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  what  our 
tanaaj  and  navy  authorities  have  been  doing  in  the  way  of  reform.  When 
General  Peel,  took  office  our  military  service  was  essentially  unpopular ; 
the  rememlvance  of  the  ill-treatment  to  which  the  land  transport  had 
been  exposed  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen,  and  recruits  came 
in  slowly  and  reluctantiy.  In  the  last  nine  months  our  army  has  been 
raised  to  an  effective  strength  of  220,000  men — a  hi  Urger  number  than 
we  had  during  any  period  ef  tiie  Crimean  war ;  and,  so  great  is  the  con- 
fidence felt  in  the  present  government,  that  recruits  flock  in  daily.  But 
thia  is  not  all :  eonsidermg  tiie  short  interval  of  time,  the  reforms  that 
hate  been  introduced  are  really  marvellous ;  every  defect  to  which 
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military  reformers  hare  been  for  years  drawing  the  public  attention  is  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  corrected,  and  justice  has  been  done  to  that  most 
deserving  body  of  men,  the  army  surgeons,  who,  for  years,  hare  been 
appealing  in  vain  to  successive  Whig  administrations.  The  new  army- 
warrant  is  also  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  all  bids  fair  to  the  hope  that 
our  army  ere  long  will  be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  as  regards  effi- 
ciency, as  any  of  those  belonging  to  the  continental  powers.  Nor  has 
Sir  John  Fakington  been  idle :  to  him  we  owe  the  existence  of  a  Channel 
fleet,  which,  though  at  present  small,  will  serve  as  the  nucleus  for  a 
grand  display  of  force,  while  the  utmost  exertions  are  being  employed  to 
hurry  on  the  magnificent  vessels  now  building.  The  remarks  on  this 
subject  made  by  the  First  Lord  at  the  Colonial  dinner  will^be  hailed 
with  satisfiftction  by  the  nation. 

Most  heartily  may  we  also  congratulate  our  Colonial  Minbter  on  the 
earnest  manner  in  which  he  has  set  about  introducing  a  more  satisfactory 
relation  between  our  outlying  dependencies  and  the  mother  country. 
With  the  coup  de  patte  he  gave  the  Antiguans  on  his  assumption  of 
office,  he  established  the  principle  that  colonies  are  bound  to  defend 
themselves,  and  not  send  home  for  assistance  whenever  a  local  outbreak 
occurs  ;  his  next  step  was  to  found  the  new  province  of  British  Columbia; 
and  lastly,  he  has  conscientiously  striven  to  pacify  those  turbulent  and 
disaffected  lonians,  who  have  been  a  thorn  in  our  side  ever  since  we 
undertook  the  protectorate.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  consented  to  accept 
the  governor-generalship  in  lieu  of  Sir  John  Young,  and  the  government 
have  thus  g^ned  a  valuable  ally,  who  will  honestly  attempt  to  rectify  any 
existing  abuses,  and  render  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islands  more 
tolerant  of  the  easy  yoke  that  presses  upon  them. 

As  regards  home  affiiirs,  the  measures  introduced  by  the  present 
government  have  been  equally  satisfactory,  for  they  evidence  an  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  a  hearty  desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 
The  libendly  progressive  measures  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which 
deservedly  form  the  pride  of  Lord  Derby's  administration,  justify  us  in 
the  belief  that  the  coming  Reform  Bill  mil  be  as  extensive  as  the  good 
sense  of  the  country  can  demand.  That  it  will  satisfy  all  parties  is 
manifestly  impossible ;  but  if  it  gain  the  suffi^ges  of  the  intelligent  middle 
dasses,  Lord  Derby  can  afford  to  laugh  at  all  the  attacks  of  disappointed 
place*seekers,  for  he  will  have  the  hearty  support  of  the  really  influ^tial 
portion  of  our  population. 

Begarding  the  true  interests  of  the  country,  we  have  much  reason  to 
regret  that  Lord  Derby  has  tied  himself  by  a  rash  promise,  which,  like 
Jephthah's  vow,  may  entail  terrible  consequences,  if  the  attention  of  par- 
liament is  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  that  dreary  subject  of  Reform  with 
which  we  are  already  sated.  Representative  rerorm  may  be  a  very  good 
thing,  but  we  humbly  conceive  that  it  requires  certain  conditions  to 
ensure  its  success.  At  a  moment  when  a  flame  may  burst  forth  on  the 
Continent,  when  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  depends  on  the  nod  of  one- 
man,  we  should  be  setting  our  house  in  order,  and  hold  ourselves  pre- 
pared for  any  eventualities.  No  man  in  th^  United  ELingdom  (always 
excepting  Mr.  Bright  and  the  rest  of  the  tcpases)  can  say  that  England 
is  now  in  a  satisfactory  posture  of  defence.  The  Indian  catastnwl^  has 
drained  the  country  of  its  best  blood,  and  heavy  demands  are  still  bebg 
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made  on  oor  energies  to  fill  up  the  lamentable  gaps  made  in  our  ranks 
by  illness.  It  is  quite  certain  that  we  could  not  at  present  interfere  in 
mny  continental  war — and,  perhaps,  that  is  all  for  the  best — but  that  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  pay  attention  to  the  condition  of  our  na- 
tional defences.  We  have  all  confidence  in  the  alliance  with  France,  and 
feel  convinced  that,  so  long  as  Napoleon  holds  the  reins  of  power,  we 
bare  naught  to  fear  from  our  old  foe  and  present  friend ;  but  that  is  no 
xeaaon  why  we  should  neglect  our  naval  strength.  It  is  not  meet  that 
England  should  be  dependent  for  her  tranquillity  on  any  man,  and  the 
certainty  that  any  unforeseen  accident  to  Napoleon  would  entail  a  war 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  large  augmentation  of  our  Channel 
fleet  The  Emperor  has  not  been  idle  :  he  has  built  a  navy  of  screw- 
steamers,  which  may  prove  a  very  dangerous  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
hb  successor,  and  it  behoves  us  not  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  Germans  to 
institute  sudi  humiliating  parallels  as  that  which  lately  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times.  Our  present  Channel  fleet  does  not  worthily 
represent  England ;  and,  although  we  have  several  fine  vessels  fitting 
out,  we  do  not  consider  that,  even  with  the  addition  of  these,  we  shall 
obtain  that  superiority  of  metal  and  ships  which  is  England's  right  as 
sovereign  mistress  of  the  seas.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  appears  to  have 
assumed  the  post  of  a  British  Cassandra,  has  drawn  attention  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  manning  our  fleet,  and,  surely,  these  are  subjects  which  demand 
pressing  consideration.  Yet,  when  our  country  is  in  thb  defenceless 
posture,  our  great  Reformers  can  only  act  like  the  daughters  of  the  horse- 
leech, and  appear  utterly  careless  of  the  honour  of  their  fieitherland,  so 
long  as  their  selfish  views  can  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  next  two  months  must  decide  the  question  of  peace  or  war ;  Sar- 
jdma  has  gone  even  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence,  and  Austria  will  be 
compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  read  her  anotner  terrible  lesson.  This  time 
she  will  not  stop  short  ere  she  reaches  Tuiin,  and  thus  the  gauntlet  will 
be  thrown  down  to  Europe.  For  years  the  French  have  coveted  the 
occupation  of  Piedmont,  as  a  stepping-stone  to  Italy,  and  the  Austrian 
occupation  would  indubitably  lead  to  their  interference.  Then  Europe 
would  dnh  at  once  into  the  old  coalition ;  the  other  sovereigns  have 
laboured  for  years  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Piedmont,  as  a  great 
natural  barrier  i^;ainst  French  expansion,  and  the  first  appearance  of 
Gallic  eagles  on  Italian  soil  would  lead  to  a  coalition  firom  which  we  could 
not  long  remain  strangers.  From  1792  till  1815  we  were  continually 
waging  war  afl;ainst  Napoleon  in  alliance  with  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia 
in  turn,  and  toe  expenses  of  that  great  war  sidil  hang  as  a  heaiy  burden 
round  our  nedu.  In  the  event  of  a  war  between  Austria  and  France, 
we  could  not  long  remain  neutral ;  for  such  interests  would  be  involved, 
and  such  a  redistribution  of  the  map  of  Europe  take  place,  that  we  should 
be  foiced  most  unwillmgly  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Couffress^  of 
Vienna,  or,  at  any  rate,  prevent  the  French  and  Russians  from  diving 
Europe  between  them.  And,  with  such  prospects  before  us,  our  legida- 
tars  are  expected  by  John  Bright  to  sit  gravely  discussing  Reform,  like 
the  senators,  when  Brennus  appeared  in  the  Capitol  of  Rome.  Fancy 
Roebuck  as  a  conscript  father,  and  the  savage  Gaul,  in  the  shape  of  a 
French  colonel,  making  him  eat  those  rash  words  he  uttered  at  Sheffield 
about  our  Imperial  ally ! 
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Nor  are  we  inoiiiied  to  aooept  Uindly  the  coniolation  afforded  us  by 
the  andior  <^  ^^  Aunma-Boai  la  Guerre?"  He  baaea  kia  asauranaea  o€ 
peace  on  the  iiMreaaed  trade  of  France,  and — tdl  it  not  in  GkthI — die 
Taat  extension  of  the  bulling  and  bearing  fyatem.  Tbeae  two  lereta  of 
intereat  wnut  prerent  a  war,  iot  he  says  that  oat  of  the  whde  Fnodk 
populataon  cmj  one  million  would  be  found  inclined  for  war*  But, 
when  were  die  peHis  bourgeois  of  Paria  ercr  diapoaed  to  fight,  or  did  tha 
great  Emperor  depend  on  them  ?  With  an  army  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thonaMid  men,  all  panting  for  glory  and  rerenge,  like  greyhounda 
reluctantly  held  in  a  leash,  an  aii^^ocrat  will  find  no  difficulty  in  beating 
up  recmita.  For  a  lone  time  the  Napc^eonic  campaigna  were  nnpopnkr; 
the  people  openly  said  tite  Emperor  was  mad,  teste  Marmont;  Imt  whoa 
tfaeir  aacred  soil  was  trodden  by  an  invader,  they  rose  to  a  man,  and  the 
campaign  of  1814  will  live  in  our  memoriea  for  ever  aa  a  jffoof  Aat 
Frencfamen  will  risk  life,  and  what  they  love  more — money,  to  save  their 
ooontry  from  desecration. 

Cordially  do  we  agree  with  M.  F^lix  Germain,  when  he  provea  the 
worthlaasnesB  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  aasamed  the  Emperor  of 
France  woold  draw  the  sword.  But  no  one  believes  that  iHi^ioleoa 
woold  interfere  on  behalf  of  constitutional  principles  in  Italy ;  the  (dam 
fsct  is,  that  he  has  an  enormous  pr»torian  force  to  keep  under,  and  if 
ihey  insist  he  must  yield.  There  are.  limita  even  to  the  debt  which  aa 
autocrat  can  incur,  and  although  France  is  very  flourishing  now,  a 
knowledge  of  the  difficul<7)r  we  have  in  making  boui  ends  meet  at  hooae 
will  tdl  ua  what  the  condition  of  French  finaacea  must  be  with  an  enor- 
mous army  to  support.  The  time  must  come  when  thoae  men  will  have 
to  be  supported  tor  a  seaaon  on  an  enemy's  aoil,  and,  from  purely  aelfish 
considerations^  we  should  have  no  objection  to  tbehr  choice  of  the  rich 
Lombardese  to  fatten  upon ;  at  any  rate,  until  sudi  time  as  we  possoaa  a 
fleet  which  wiU  ensure  our  perfect  safety  at  home. 

When  M.  Germain  appeals  to  the  imperial  atatemeata  about  the 
Empire  beinff  peace^  he  only  proves  more  and  more  the  truth  ijt  the 
remark  that  language  is  given  to  conceal  our  thoughts.  As  fi&r  as  the 
emperor  is  personally  concerned,  we  will  credit  him  with  perfect  sin- 
oenty,  but  we  cannot  say  so  much  of  his  entourage,  wbo  are  aadly  belied 
unless  thay  anxiously  d^ire  a  war.  And  that  a  war  must  be  commeooed 
before  lox^,  or  the  emperor  consent  to  resign  his  throne,  is  an  axiom 
aa  incontrovertible  as  any  in  Eudid.  And  from  what  we  all  know  of 
the  Napoleonic  temper,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  his  resolve  would  beu 

Thus,  then,  considering  the  present  a  most  impolitic  time  finr  prating 
about  Reform,  we  trust  that  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  will  dmer  the 
subject,  until  we  have  rendered  ounelves  secure  against  any  eventualitiea. 
When  each  of  our  Channel  ports  haa  a  magoifioentaquadron  within  sigfaty 
and  crowds  of  volunteers  flocking  in  to  man/them,  why — we  shall  be 
prepared  to  expreas  our  viewa  about  Pariiamentaiy  Beferm.  Bat  not 
before :  and  we  believe  that  if  the  Conservative  ministry  put  forth  a 
programme  to  that  efifect,  every  Briton  who  justly  considers  hia  ooontry 
the  greateat  in  the  worid,  not  excepting  Mr.  Bri^t's  America  Feliz» 
will  be  prepared  to  give  them  hia  heiurty  and  Hncom{«omising  support. 
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Ous  chambers  were  ia  EsMx-stieety  Strand,  near  the  Temple :  every- 
body must  know  the  street.  We  rented  the  whole  of  the  house,  a  ciqpttal 
hoose^  towards  the  bottom  of  the  street  on  the  left  hand  side.  The  rooms 
on  the  groond  floor  were  the  offices  for  the  clerks;  on  the  first  floor,  the 
front  room  was  the  private  room  of  Mr.  Brightman ;  and  the  back  room 
was  called  mine :  bat  this  back  room  was  luso  used  by  Mr.  Brigfatmaii^ 
who  had  a  desk  init  On  the  floor  above  that  were  my  dwelling  rooms^ 
ht  I  lived  at  the  office^  a  sitting-room,  a  bedroom,  and  wliat  Leah  called  my 
dreastng-room,  but  I  never  used  it,  and  it  had  nothing  in  it  except  nselesa 
lumber;  and  die  story  above  was  given  up  to  Leah  and  her  husband,  who 
also  oocoped  the  kitchens  bdow.  He,  Watts,  was  messenger  to  the  firm, 
and  she  kept  the  chambers  clean,  and  **  did"  for  me— as  she  usually  ex- 
preeaed  it.  My  sitting-room  up-stairs  was  not  much  used,  eneoialiy  ia 
winter,  for  my  room  on  the  firstfloor  was  warm  and  comfortaUe,  with  the 
laige  fire  kept  in  it  all  day,  so  that  I  generally  remained  ia  the  room 
after  office  hours,  and  took  my  ahop  there.  We  never  had  any  ceremony 
of  doth  laying :  Leah  used  to  bring  it  upon  a  tray. 

I,  Charles  Strange^  had  been  articled  to  Lawyer  Brightman,  then  a 
man  of  fifty,  and  I  a  boy  of  fifteen.  Before  I  was  five-and*tweiity,  I 
had  paid  a  certain  sum  down,  and  was  his  partner— Bii^tmaa  and 
8tiaage.  If  he  had  had  sons,  one  of  them  would  probably  have  oocapied 
the  place  I  gained ;  bat,  haviiu^  none^  he  admitted  me  on  easv  terms,  for 
I  hfti  my  brains  about  me,  as  the  saying  goes,  and  was  exceedingly  useftd 
in  the  firm.  I  had  beena  partner  but  a  short  time  (at  least,  I  estunate  it 
as  short  now),  when  the  mcident  I  am  about  to  relate  occurred :  an 
JBcidept  wort^  relating,  and  one  I  shall  ever  remember  with  vivid 
pain. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  Mr.  Brightman  had  been  engaged  with  dieats 
in  his  private  room,  and  iriien  they  were  gone  he  came  back  into  mine, 
and  sat  down  to  his  desk. 

**  What  are  yon  going  to  do  with  yourself  to-morrow,  Charles  ?"  asked 
he, 

^  Motlung  particular,  sir."  I  could  not  hdp  retaining  sometimes  my 
old  mode  of  speech,  as  from  cleric  to  master. 

<'  Then  you  may  as  well  come  down  to  Cli^pham  and  dine  with  me. 
Jfrs.  Brightman  is  out." 

I  promised  to  ro^  and,  as  I  was  speaking,  one  of  the  clerks  brought  in 
a  letter,  and  iaia  it  on  Mr.  Brightman^s  desk. 

<' What  andsaneer  cried  he,  when  he  had  read  it.  Which  naturally 
caused  me  to  look  up. 

<<  Here's  Sir  Edmund  Ckvering  coming  to  town  this  evening,  and 
wants  me  to  be  here  to  see  him  V*  be  exphdned.  **  1  can't  go  home  to 
&iBer  now." 

"  Which  train  is  he  coming  by  ?"  I  asked. 

"  The  one  that  is  due  at  Euston-square  at  six  o'dodc,"  replied  Mr* 
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• 
Brightman,  referring  to  the  letter.     ^<  1  wanted  to  be  home  early  this 
eyening." 

"You  are  not  obliged  to  wait,  sir."  (I  wish  to  my  heart  he  had 
not !) 

"  Oh,  1  suppose  I  must.  He  is  a  good  client,  and  he  takes  offence 
easily :  recollect  that  breeze,  three  or  four  months  ago." 

At  five  o'clock  the  clerks  left,  all  but  one ;  he  came  up-stairs,  as  was 
customary  for  him  to  do,  to  ask  Mr.  Brightman  whether  there  was  any- 
thing more. 

"  Not  now,"  replied  Mr.  Brightman.  "  But  I  tell  you  what,  Lennard," 
he  added,  as  a  thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  "you  may  as  well  look  in 
again  to-night,  about  half-past  seven  or  eight.  Sir  Eklmund  Clavering^ 
is  coming  up ,-  I  conclude  it  is  for  something  particular,  and  I  may  have 
instructions  to  give  for  Monday  morning." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Lennard,  "  then  141  come  in." 
He  was  our  head  clerk,  and  much  respected.  A  spare  man,  with  a 
iair  complexion  and  a  thin  face  of  care.  He  was  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
and  had  seen  better  days,  as  the  saying  runs,  but  had  lost  his  fortune. 
A  man  of  few  words,  was  Lennard,  hut  attentive  and  always  at  his  post; 
and  he  superintended  the  general  clerks  well. 

He  left,  and  Mr.  Brightman  went  out  after  him,  to  get  his  dinner  at 
a  chop-house.  1  sugg^ted  that  Mr.  Brightman  should  share  some  of 
my  st^ik,  saying  Leah  could  cook  enough  for  two  as  well  as  for  one ;  but 
he  prefenred  to  go  out.  I  rang  the  bell  as  I  heard  him  close  the  front 
door,  and  Watts  answered  it. 

"  Tell  your  wife  to  get  my  dinner  up  at  once,"  I  said  to  him,  ''  or  else 
I  must  have  it  up-stairs :  Mr.  Brigfatman  is  conling  back.  You  are 
going  out,  are  you  not?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  about  that  business  :  Mr.  Lennard  said  I  had  better  go  as 
soon  as  I  had  had  my  tea." 

"  All  right :  it  will  take  you  two  or  three  hours,  for  it's  some  distance. 
See  to  the  fire  in  the  next  room  ;  it  is  to  be  kept  up.  And,  Watts,  tell 
Leah  not  to  mind  potatoes  to-day,  for  I  must  have  my  dinner  now." 

In  about  twenty  minutes  Leah  and  the  steak  appeared ;  potatoes  also. 
I  could  not  help  looking  at  her  as  she  laid  the  tray  on  the  square  table  by 
the  fire,  and  settled  the  dishes.  Leah  had  her  cleaning  days,  on  which 
she  was  apt  to  go  the  g^atest  fig^ure  conceivable ;  I  suppose  this  was  one, 
for  I  never  saw  her  look  worse.  She  had  been  a  comely  woman  in  her 
day,  and  could,  if  she  chose,  look  comely  still ;  but  not  on  busy  occasions. 
Her  black  gown  was  in  jags  and  tatters,  her  arms  were  bare--and  long, 
skinny  arms,  like  hers,  do  not  show  well  uncovered— her  grizzly  hair 
stood  out  on  end,  and  something,  black  and  rusty  and  greasy,  was  awry 
on  her  head,  to  serve  for  a  cap.  Sometimes  she  honoured  me  with 
a  bonnet,  a  first  cousin  to  the  cap  in  dirt  and  colour,  but  as  much 
too  large  as  the  cap  was  too  small. 

"  I  wonder  you  go  such  a  figure,  Leah !" 

"  Law,  master  I  When  one's  in  the  thick  of  one's  scrubbing,  one  don't 
care  to  titivate  oneself  off  with  fine  clothes  and  pomatum.  So  sure,  too, 
as  I  count  upon  Watts,  any  odd  time,  to  carry  up  your  tray,  so  sure  does 
he  tell  me  he's  going  out.'' 

"  But  you  might  always  look  decent.    Your  wages  are  good." 
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^Aby  sir,  nobody  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches,  but  those  who 
ear  it.** 

With  this  remark  and  a  deep  sigh,  Leah  went  down.  I  ate  my  dinner, 
and  the  tray  was  taken  away  before  Mr.  Brightman  returned. 

^Now  I  hope  Sir  Edmund  will  be  punctual,"  he  cried,  as  we  sat 
together,  talking,  and  drinking  a  glass  of  sherry.  <<  It  is  half-past  six : 
time  he  was  here.'' 

«  And  there  he  is,"  I  exclaimed :  for  a  ring  and  a  knock,  that  shook 
the  house,  resounded  in  our  ears.  After  five  o'clock  the  front  door  was 
alwm  dosed. 

Watts  was  out,  according  to  orders,  and  we  heard  Leah  go  to  the  door 
in  her  charming  costume.  But  clients  do  not  pay  attention  to  the  attire 
of  laimdresses  in  chambers. 

*^  Good  Heavens,  can  Sir  Edmund  be  drunk !"  uttered  Mr.  Brightman, 
halting  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  other  room  to  receive  him.  Loud 
sounds  in  a  man's  voice  arose  from  the  passage;  singing,  laughing, 
joking  with  Leah.     "  Open  the  door,  Charles." 

I  bad  already  opened  it,  and  saw,  not  Sir  Edmund  Clavering,  but  a 
jovDg  country  client,  George  Coney,  the  son  of  a  substantial  yeoman  in 
Gloucestershire.  He  appeared  to  be  in  exalted  spirits,  and  had  a  little 
exceeded,  but  was  very  far  frx)m  being  druuk. 

*^  What,  is  Mr.  Bnghtman  here !  I  only  expected  to  see  you,"  cried 
he,  shaking  hands  with  us  both.  *^  Look  here  I"  holding  out  a  smallish 
canvas  bag,  and  rattling  it.    ^'  What  does  that  sound  like  ?" 

^  It  sounds  like  gold,"  said  Mr.  Brightman. 

''Right,  Master  Brightman;  thirty  golden  sovereigns:  and  I  am  as 
delighted  with  'em  as  if  they  were  thirty  hundred.  Last  week  I  get 
swindled  out  of  a  horse.  Thurty  pounds  I  sold  him  for,  and  he  and  the 
purdiaser  disappeared  and  forgot  to  pay ;  and  father  went  on  at  me,  like 
oar  old  mill  a  clacking ;  not  so  much  for  the  loss  of  the  thirty  pound,  as  at 
my  being  done :  and  all  our  farmers,  round  about,  ditcked  at  me,  like  as 
many  more  mills.  So  I  didn't  like  to  stomach  that ;  and,  the  day  afore 
yesterday,  up  to  London  I  came — I  had  «)t  a  bit  of  a  clue — and  1  have 
met  with  luck.  This  afternoon  I  dropped  across  the  very  chap,  where  I 
had  waited  for  him  since  the  morning ;  he  was  going  into  a  public-house, 
and  another  with  him,  and  I  pinned  'em  in  the  room,  with  a  policeman 
oiDtade,  and  he  pretty  soon  shelled  out  the  thirty  pounds,  rather  than  be 
taken.  That's  luck,  I  hope."  He  opened  the  bag  as  he  spoke,  and  dis- 
played the  gold. 

*'*  Remazkable  luck,  to  get  the  money,"  observed  Mr.  Brightman. 
<'  I  expect  they  had  been  in  luck  themselves,"  continued  young  Coney, 
*'for  they  had  more  gold  with  them,  and  several  notes.     They  were  for 
me  in  notes,  but,  *  No,  thank  ye,'  sud  I,  *  I  know  good  gold  when 
It,  and  111  take  it  in  that.' " 
'I  am  glad  you  have  been  so  fortunate,"  said  Mr.  Brightman. 
**  When  do  you  go  home  ?" 

**  Well,  now  I  am  here,  I  think  I  shall  take  a  spree  till  Monday,  and 
go  down  by  the  night  train,"  replied  the  young  man,  tying  the  bag 
again,  and  slipping  it  into  his  coat-pocket.  "  I'm  going  to  a  theatre  or 
two  to-night. 

"  Not  with  that  bag  of  gold,"  said  Mr.  Brightman. 
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"  Why  not !    Because  you  would  have  no  trace  of  it  left  to-monow 

George  Coney  bughed  good'homouredly.  ^'I  can  take  care  o£ 
myfl^'^ 

^  Pexfaapa  00:  but  you  can't  take  care  of  the  gold.  Come,  hand  it 
oyer  to  me :  your  father  will  thank  me  for  being  peremptory,  and  yom 
alio,  when  you  haye  cooled  down  from  the  seductions  of  Londoo." 

"  I  may  want  some  of  it  to  spend,"  returned  George  Coney.  "  Let's 
see  how  much  I  have  got,"  cried  he,  feeling  in  his  troueers-poeket, 
where  his  mon^  was  lyin?  loose.  ''  Four  pound,  seven  shillings,  and 
some  haHjpence,"  he  concluded,  counting  it. 

**  A  great  deal  too  much  to  squander  in  one  night,  or  to  lose,"  re* 
marked  Mr.  Bri^tman.  <<  Here,'*  added  he,  unk^king  a  de^  drawer 
in  his  desk,  '^put  your  bag  in  here,  and  come  for  it  on  Monday." 

George  Coney  drew  the  bag  from  his  pocket,  but  not  without  a  few 
deprecatory  shakes  of  the  hcM,  and  pot  it  in  the  drawer.  Mr.  Bright- 
man  lockea  it^  and  restored  the  bunch  of  keys  to  his  pocket. 

«  You  are  worse  than  &thar,"  cried  George  Coney,  in  a  tone  betweea 
jest  and  vexation.     "  I  wouldn't  be  as  stingy  for  anytfiing." 

''  In  telling  this  stonr  twenty  years  hence,  Mr.  Geo^e,  you  will  say» 
What  a  simj^eton  I  should  have  made  of  myself  if  that  cautiooB  old 
Lawyer  Brightman  had  not  been  stingy." 

George  Coney  winked  at  me  and  laughed.     ^'  Perhaps  he's  right,  after 

''I  know  I  am,**  said  Mr.  Brightman.  <<  Will  you  take  a  glass  of 
Aerry?" 

'<  Well ;  no,  I  think  I  had  better  not.  I've  had  a'most  enough  of 
bcaady-and-water,  and  it's  not  good  to  mix  liquors.  Besides,  I  want  to 
cany  clear  eyes  to  the  play.     What  time  do  Uiey  begin  F" 

^^  About  seven,  I«think,  but  I  am  not  a  theatre-goer  mysdH  Strange 
can  tell  you." 

^^  Then  I  shall  be  o£f,"  said  he,  shaking  hands  with  us  both,  as  only 
a  hearty  country  yeoman  knows  how  to  slMike  hands. 

He  had  scarcely  gone  when  the  knock  of  Sir  Edmund  Clavering  waa 
heard.  Mr*  Brightman  went  with  him  into  the  front  room,  and  I  sat 
smoking  a  cigar  and  reading  the  Times. 

Sir  Edmund  did  not  stay  long :  he  left  about  seven.  I  heard  Mr. 
Brightman  go  back  and  rake  the  fire  out  of  the  grate — ^he  was  an  un^ 
commonly  cautious  man  about  fire,  timidly  so— 4md  then  he  returned  to 
my  room. 

<^  No  wonder  Sir  Edmund  wanted  to  see  me,"  cried  he ;  "  there's  the 
deuce  and  all  of  work  down  at  his  place ;  his  cousin  wants  to  dispute  the 
will  and  to  turn  him  out.  They  have  been  serving  notices  on  the  tenanta 
not  to  pay  the  rent" 

"  He  did  not  stay  long." 

"  No,  he  is  going  out  to  dinner." 

As  "Mi,  Br^htman  spoke,  he  turned  the  gas  on  stronger,  and  sat 
down  to  his  desk.  ''  I  must  look  over  these  letters  and  copies  of  notices 
which  Sir  Edmund  brought  with  him.  I  don't  care  to  go  home 
direcdy." 
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^  Toa  do  not  wsot  me,  I  snppoee,  Mr.  Brightmaiiy*  I  fikL  **  BecMse 
I  promised  Lake  to  go  to  lus  cnanben  for  an  hour.*' 

*  1  don  t  wsnt  yon* 

So  1  wiflhed  Yam  good  niglit  and  departed.  Lake,  a  ebnm  of  muM, 
was  a  Tem^  student,  and  he  rented  a  couple  of  rooms  in  one  of  tfae 
courts.  His  papers  were  in  one  room,  hb  bed  in  tiie  other.  He  was  a 
vteadj  feHow,  working  hard ;  and  instead  of  roUieking  ont  at  night,  pre- 
fSerrea  a  quiet  chat  with  a  friend,  and  a  ck;ar,  at  home. 

^And  1  have  forgotten  my  case,*  I  excmimed.  ^  Plague  take  it !  I 
flied  it  ready  and  lef%  it  on  the  taUe." 

^Nerer  mind,"  said  Lake.     "  I  laid  in  a  parcel  to-day.** 

Bot  I  did  BHud,  for  Lake's  **  parcels"  were  nerer  good.  He  would 
hny  lus  cigars  so  dreadfully  strong.  Noilnng  pleased  him  hat  tiiose  foil- 
flayoured  Lopez :  I  liked  the  mild  Cabanas.  Howerer,  I  took  one,  and 
we  sat^  talking  aud  smoking,  not  drinkiofl^,  for  ndther  of  vs  cared  for 
drink.  I  smdced  it  out,  though  it  was  abominaUe,  and  iock  another ; 
and  then  I  declare  I  began  to  feel  ill. 

^*  Lake,  I  cannot  smoke  your  dears,"  I  said,  flinging  it  into  die  fire ; 
*^  I  must  ran  and  fetch  my  own.    There  goes  eight  o'dock.** 

''  What's  the  matter  with  them  r  asked  Lake. 

^ETcrything;  ther  are  bad  all  orer.     I  shall  be  hade  in  a  triee." 

I  went  the  quickest  way,  through  the  passages,  which  broaght 
me  into  Essex-street.  I  ran  fast,  taking  my  kteh-key  from  my 
pocket  as  1  went.  There  were  three  IstdMceys  to  the  door :  I  kept 
one ;  Lennard  another,  for  it  sometimes  happened  that  he  had  to  come 
in  before  or  af^  business  hours,  and  it  was  found  conrenient  to  gtre 
him  a  1^;  and  Leah  had  possession  of  the  third.  I  had  no  use  for 
mine  ih^  howerer,  for  the  door  was  open.  A  policeman,  stafkding  by 
tlM  area  ndRngs,  w^ed  me  good  CTening:  he  knew  me. 

Whose  earelessness  is  this?  thought  T,  adyandng  to  the  top  of  the 
Htchen  stain.    <<  Leah.** 

It  appeared  usdess  to  call :  no  Leah  was  there ;  at  least  no  Leah 
answered.  I  shut  the  front  door  and  went  up-stairs,  wondering  whether 
Mr.  Brightman  was  gone. 

Gone !  I  started  back  as  I  entered :  for  there  lay  Mr.  Brightman 
on  the  floor  by  Ins  desk;  as  if  he  had  pushed  bade  his  cluur  and 
slipped  off  it. 

''  What  is  the  matter  ?"  lexcUdmed,  throwing  off  my  hat,  and  hasten- 
ing  to  ndse  him.  But  his  head  and  shoulders  were  a  perfectly  dead 
weifi;ht  in  my  arms,  and  there  was  an  awful  look  upon  his  ftoe:  a  look, 
in  short,  oi  deadi,  and  not  of  easy  death. 

My  pokes  beat  auicker,  man  though  I  was ;  my  face  fluahed  all  orer 
with  a  hot  heat,  and  my  heart  beat.  Was  I  ak>ne  in  that  hffge  house 
wiih  the  dead  ?  I  let  him  fall  again  and  rang  the  hdl  ndently,  I 
rushed  to  the  door  and  shouted  oyer  the  banistaf  for  Leah ;  and  just  as 
I  was  leaping  down,  pell-mell,  for  the  policeman  I  had  seen  outside,  or 

3  other  hdp  at  hand,  I  heard  a  latoh-key  put  into  the  front  door  lock, 
Lennard  came  in  with  a  surgeon. 
The  latter's  name  was  Dickenson  ;  I  knew  him  to  say  How  d'ye  do  ? 
He  went  to  Mr.  Brightman,  and  Lennard  whispeied  me: 
"  Mr.  Strange,  how  did  it  happen  ?    Was  he  ill  ?" 
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*'  I  know  nothisg  about  it.  I  came  in  a  minute  since,  and  found  him 
lying  here.     What  do  you  know  ?     Had  you  been  here  before  ?" 

<<  I  came,  as  Mr.  Brightman  had  directed  me,^  he  replied,  "  and  when 
I  got  up-stairs  he  was  lying  there,  as  you  see.  I  tried  to  rouse  him,  but 
could  not,  and  I  ran  out  for  a  surgeon.** 

"  Did  you  leave  the  front  door  open  ?^ 

*<  I  behcTe  I  did,  in  my  flurry  and  haste.  I  thought  of  it  as  I  ran  up 
the  street,  but  would  not  lose  time  to  go  back  to  shut  it." 

'*  He  is  gone,  Mr.  Strange,"  said  the  surgeon,  advancing  towards  me, 
for  I  and  Lennard  had  stood  near  the  door.  <'  It  is  a  case  of  sudden 
death." 

I  sat  down,  bewildered.  I  could  not  believe  it.  How  awfully  sudden! 
^'  Is  it  apoplexy  ?"  I  asked,  lifting  my  head. 

"  No,  I  should  say  not." 

"Then  what  is  it?" 

'<  I  cannot  tell.     It  may  be  the  heart" 

"  Are  you  sure  he  is  dead  ?  dead  beyond  hope  ?" 

"  He  is  indeed." 

A  disagreeable  doubt  rushed  over  my  mind,  and  I  spoke  it  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment:  ^^  Has  he  come  by  his  death  fairly?" 

The  surgeon  paused  before  he  answered.  ^^  I  see  no  reason,  as  yet,  to 
infer  otherwise.     There  are  ho  signs  of  violence." 

Just  then  a  cab  dashed  up  to  the  door,  and  somebody  knocked  and 
rang.  Lennard  went  to  open  it,  and  I  told  him  to  send  m  a  policeman 
and  another  doctor.  I  leaned  over  the  banisters  to  see  who  came  in.  It 
was  George  Coney. 

'<  Such  a  clash  to  my  plans,  Mr.  Strange,"  he  began,  looking  up  and 
seeine  me.  *^  I  went  round  to  my  inn  to  have  a  wash,  before  going  to 
the  play,  and  there  I  found  a  letter  from  father,  which  they  had  forgotten 
to  give  me  this  morning.  Our  bailififs  been  and  took  iU,  can't  leave  his 
bed,  and  father  writes  that  I'd  better  let  l^e  horse  and  the  thirty  pound 
go  for  a  bad  job,  and  come  home,  for  he  can't  have  me  away  longer.  So 
my  spree's  done  for,  this  time,  and  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  station,  to 
catch  the  nine  o'clock  train." 

<<  Don't  go  in  till  I  inform  you  what  is  there,"  I  whispered,  as  he  was 
entering  the  room.  *^  Mr.  Brightman,  whom  you  left  well,  is  lying  on 
the  floor,  and ^" 

*'  And  what  ?"  asked  young  Coney,  looking  at  me. 

"I  fear  he  is  dead." 

After  a  pause  of  dismay  he  went  gently  into  the  room,  taking  off  his 
hat  and  treading  on  tiptoe.  '^  Poor  fellow !  poor  gentleman !"  he  uttered* 
after  looking  at  him.     *^  What  an  awfiil  thmg !    How  was  he  taken  p" 

"  We  do  not  know  how.     He  was  alone." 

<'  What,  all  alone  -whea  he  was  taken !  nobody  to  help  him !"  returned 
the  young  man.     **  That  was  hard  I     What  has  he  died  of?" 

^'  Probably  the  heart,"  interposed  Mr.  Dickenson. 

^'  A  carter  of  ours,  last  summer,  fell  down  as  he  was  standing  by  us ; 
hiher  was  giving  him  directions  about  a  load  of  hay,  and  when  we  picked 
him  up,  he  was  dead.  That  was  the  heart,  they  said.  But  he  looked 
calm,  not  as  Mr.  Brightman  does.    He  left  seven  children,  poor  chap." 
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At  that  juncture  Mr.  Lennard  retamed  with  the  policeman.  After 
aome  geoeral  conyersation  George  Conej  looked  at  his  watch. 

**  Mr.  Strange,  my  time's  up.  Would  it  be  conyeoient  to  giye  me  that 
bag  of  gold  again  ?  I  should  like  to  take  it  down  with  me,  you  see,  just 
to  naye  ihe  liuigh  against  the  folks  at  home." 

"  I  will  me  it  you,"  I  said. 

But  for  uie  yery  life  of  me,  I  could  not  put  my  hand  into  the  dead 
man's  pocket     I  beckoned  Lennard.     **  Can  yon  take  put  his  keys  P" 

**  Let  me  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Dickenson,  for  Lennard  did  not  seem  to 
rehsh  the  task  more  than  I  did.  "  I  am  more  accustomed  to  death  than 
yon  are.     "Which  pocket  are  they  in  ?" 

*^  In  die  right-hand  pocket  of  his  pantaloons :  he  always  keeps  them 
there." 

Mr.  IHckenson  had  to  moye  him  before  he  could  get  to  it,  and  he  did 
80,  and  gaye  me  the  bunch  of  keys.  I  unlocked  the  drawer,  being  oblifi;ed 
to  bend  oyer  the  dead  to  do  so,  and  young  Coney  took  a  step  forward  to 
leceiye  the  bag.    But  the  bag  was  not  there. 

If  the  desk  itself  had  disappeared,  I  could  not  haye  been  more  surprised. 
Lying  dose  to  where  the  bag  had  been  put,  was  a  gold  watch  and  chain, 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Brightman,  which  had  been  brought  up  to  town  to 
be  cleaned.  Hiat  was  undisturbed.  ^*  Mr.  Coney,"  I  exclaimed,  '*  the 
bag  is  not  here." 

'<  It  was  put  there,"  he  replied.     '<  Next  to  that  watch." 

"  I  know  it  was,"  I  answered.  I  opened  the  drawer  on  the  other  side, 
but  ibBt  was  fiill  oi  papers ;  I  looked  about  on  the  desk,  then  on  my  desk, 
eyen  unlocking  the  drawers,  though  I  had  had  the  key  of  them  in  my  own 
pocket,  then  on  the  tables  and  mantelshelf;  but  not  a  trace  could  I  see 
ni  the  canyas  bag. 

**  I  fear  you  must  be  obliged  to  go  without  it,  after  all,  Mr.  George," 
I  said,  *'  for  it  b  not  to  be  found.  I  will  remit  you  30/.  on  Monday. 
We  send  our  spare  cash  to  the  bank  on  Saturday  afternoons,  so  that  I 
haye  not  so  much  in  the  house.  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Brightman 
dionld  haye  taken  it  from  the  drawer  again." 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  in  <me  of  his  pockets,"  suggested  Mr.  IMckenson* 
'^Shallllookr 

"No,  no,"  interposed  George  Conw,  "I  wouldn't  haye  the  poor 
gentleman  pulled  about,  just  for  that.  Youll  remit  it  me,  Mr.  Strange. 
Not  to  father,"  he  added,  with  a  smile;  "  to  me." 

I  went  down  with  him,  and  there  sat  LeiJion  the  bottom  stair,  leamng 
ber  bead  against  the  banisters,  nearly  underneath  the  hall  lamp.  "  When 
did  yon  come  in,  Leah?" 

She  got  up  haadly  to  let  us  pass,  and  faced  me.  <<  I  thought  you  were 
out,  or.     I'm  come  in  but  this  instant" 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  continued,  lookmg  at  her  unusually  pale 
feoe.     "Are  yon  in?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  ilL     Troubles  is  the  lot  of  us  all."  ' 

1  shook  hands  with  George  Coney  and  he  departed.  Leah  was  then 
hastening  along  the  passage  to  the  Idtchen  stairs.  "  Here,  Leah !  Do 
you  know  what  has  happened  to  Mr.  Brightman  ?" 

"No^  sir,"  answered  she,  stopping,  and  turmng  round.  "  What  has 
happened  to  him?" 
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**  He  is  dead." 

She  had  a  dodi  in  her  hand  and  a  plate,  and  she  laid  them  down  and 
stood  hade  against  die  wdU,  staring  at  me  in  horror ;  hot  soon  her  fea- 
tures rdazed  into  a  smile. 

''Ah,  Master  Charles,  yon  are  thinking  jon  are  a  hoy  neain  to- 
night, and  are  playing  off  a  trick  npon  me.  Eke  you  nsed  to  do  then.** 

**  I  wish  to  my  neart  it  was  so,  Leah.  Mr.  Brightman  is  lying  upon 
the  floor,  np  there,  dead.* 

^  Oh,  my  poor  old  master,'*  she  slowly  ejaeolated,  "  Heaten  hare  mercy 
upon  him ! — and  npon  ns !  Why,  it's  not  more  than  half  an  hour — time 
flies,  though — it's  not  more  than  three-qoarters,  for  certain,  nnce  I  took 
up  some  water  to  him." 

"Did  he  ask  for  it r 

**  He  rang  the  hdl,  rir,  and  I  went  np,  and  he  told  me  to  hring  up  a 
decanter  of  water  and  a  tumUer.'* 

I  had  noticed  the  decanter  on  his  desk,  as  not  haying  heen  there 
when  I  went  out.  "  How  did  he  look  then,  Leah  ?  l/niere  was  he 
ritting?^ 

''  He  looked  as  usual,  sir,  for  all  I  saw,  but  he  was  bending  over  his 
desk,  reading  something.    Who  is  up  there  f^ 

"  A  doctor  and  policeman.     You ^' 

A  knock  sounded  in  our  ears,  at  the  street  door.  It  was  the  physician, 
whom  I  had  sent  for.  And  the  house  was  soon  fall.  Doctors,  poGce- 
men,  and  people  known  and  unknown ;  the  beadle  of  the  street,  the 
porter  from  oyer  the  way.  I  sent  for  Lake,  but  the  othen  took  French 
nave  to  come  in. 

"Is  this  mob  to  be  allowed  here,  Mr.  Strange?**  cried  Lennsrd, 
crustily. 

"  Who  is  to  keep  them  out  ?  the  house  is  a  tiioroughfiure  just  now. 
They^n  soon  be  gone.  But  you  may  as  well  turn  die  key  of  the  office 
down  sturs.** 

"  I  haye  taken  care  of  that,"  answered  Lennard. 

The  medical  men  proceeded  to  examine  Mr.  Brightman  more  dos^, 
and  for  this  purpose  his  outer  dodies  were  remoyed.  I  then  searched 
his  pockets,  a  policeman  aidins^  me,  and  we  put  their  contents  carefully 
up.  But  there  was  no  bag  of  gold.  The  worst  was,  I  did  not  know 
Tmere  to  send  for  Mrs.  Brightman ;  Mr.  Brifijlitmsn  haying  said  she  waa 
out.  When  Watts  came  home,  I  despatched  him  to  Ae  house  at  Clap* 
ham,  allowing  him  no  time  to  indulge  his  natural  shock  of  grief,  or  his 
curiosity.    Leah  bad  knelt  down  by  Mr.  Brig;fatman  in  a  storm  of  sobs. 

I  had  the  fire  in  the  front  room  ughted ;  the  yery  fire,  the  ooals,  which 
he,  poor  man,  had  so  recently  taken  off;  and  I,  Lennard,  and  Lake  went 
in  there,  to  talk  the  matter  oyer  confidentially. 

^  Leunard,"  I  said,  ^  I  am  not  satisfied  that  he  has  died  a  natural 
death.     I  hopcj  I  trust " 

''  There  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  othetwise,  Mr.  Strange,"  he  in- 
terrupted.    «  None  whateyer." 

"  I  do  trust  so.  But  the  loss  of  that  bag  of  gold  causes  all  sorts  of 
unpleasant  suspidons." 

"Are  you  certain  it  was  put  there ?*• 

"  You  heard  me  say  so.     Coney  put  it  in,  and  Mr.  Brightman  tmme- 
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diately  looked  the  drawer,  and  returned  the  keys  to  his  pockety  where 
Aoy  were  found.  Now  I  cannot  belieye  he  would  take  it  out,  becauise  he 
would  hare  no  purpose  in  doing  so :  but  if  he  had,  it  would  be  in  the 


<<  Have  you  looked  in  the  other  drawers  of  the  desk,  Strange  ?"  inter- 
rupted Lake. 

'*  In  all ;  both  in  his,  and  in  mine.  "When  you  came  to  the  house, 
Leonard,  did  you  come  straight  up-stairs  ?" 

^NOf  I  went  into  the  office.  I  did  not  know  whether  Sir  Edmund 
OaTeriog  might  not  be  here/' 

"Was  Leah  out  or  in?" 

**  Leah  was  standing  at  the  front  door  when  I  reached  it,  leaning 
round  the  door-post,  and  lookbg — as  it  seemed  to  me— down  the  steps 
lea^g  to  the  Thames.  While  I  was  lighting  my  desk  candle-  by  the 
hall-lamp,  she  shut  the  door  and  came  to  me ;  she  was  extremely  agitated, 
and " 

«'  Agitated  ?'  I  interrupted. 

*'  Yes,"  replied  Lennard,  "  I  could  not  be  mistaken.  I  looked  at  her, 
wondering  whether  she  had  been  running  anywhere  to  lose  her  breath, 
for  it  seemed  she  had  not  enough  left  to  speak,  and  her&ce  was  as  white 
— as  white  as  lir.  Brightman's  is  now.  She  asked — as  earnestly  as  if 
she  were  pleading  -for  her  life— whether  I  would  stop  in  the  house  for  a 
few  minutes,  as  Mr.  firightman  was  not  gone,  while  she  ran  out  upon 
an  emergency.  I  inquired  whether  any  stranger  was  up-stairs,  and  she 
sud  No ;  Mr.  Strange  was  out,  and  Mr.  Brightman  was  alone." 

"Did she  go  out?" 

"  As  quickly  as  she  could,"  replied  Lennard,  "  not  stopping  to  put  on 
either  bonnet  or  shawl.  It  struck  me  she  might  have  had  some  cooking 
nusfortune,  and  was  about  to  take  a  pie  or  pudding  to  the  bakehouse, 
to  remedy  it,  for  she  had  someUiiug  in  her  hand,  covered  over  with  a 
cloth.  I  went  up-stairs,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  Mr.  Brightman 
lying  on  the  g^und.  He  was  dead  then ;  I  am  certain  of  it :  I  nused 
ms  head,  and  put  a  little  of  the  water,  that  was  standing  there,  on  his 
temples,  but  I  saw  that  he  was  dead." 

I  thought  this  all  over  in  my  mind.  There  were  two  points  I  did 
not  like — Leah's  agitation,  and  Lennard's  carelessness  in  leaving  the 
door  open.  I  called  in  one  of  the  policemen  from  the  other  room,  for 
they  were  there  still,  with  the  medical  men. 

"  You  saw  me  run  down  the  street,"  I  began,  **  with  my  latch-key  ?" 

^  Sure  then  I  did,  sir,  and  I  gave  ye  the  good  evening,"  he  replied, 
his  speech  betraying  his  birthplace.     <<'Twasn't  long  after  the  other 
gentleman,"  indicating  Lennard,  **  had  run  out." 
»       '^  I  did  not  see  you,"  cried  Lennard,  looking  at  him  ;  "  I  wish  I  had. 
I  wanted  help,  and  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the  street." 

"  I  was  standing  in  the  shadder,  at  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  to  the 
water,"  said  the  man.  '*  You  came  out,  sir,  all  in  a  jiffy  like,  and  went 
running  up  the  street,  leaving  the  door  open." 

"  It  is  that  door's  having  been  left  open  that  I  don't  like,"  I  observed. 
*^  If  this  money  does  not  turn  up,  I  can  only  think  some  rogue  got  in 
then,  and  took  it." 

"Nobody  got  in,  sir,"  said  the  policeman.  "  I  had  my  eye  on  Ae 
door  till  you  came.     To  see  two  folks  running,  like  mad,  out  of  a  quiet 
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tad  lespectiUe  house,  woke  op  my  notioe ;  and  finrt  I  watched  the  door 
from  where  I  stood  on  the  steps,  and  then  I  caaM  dose  up  to  i^  and 
stood  there  till  you  entered." 

''  How  did  you  see  two  folks  running  out  of  it  ?"  I  inquired.  "  There 
was  only  one ;  Mr.  Lennard." 

'^  I  had  seen  somebody  before  that ;  a  woman,"  replied  the  oflBoer. 
'^  She  came  out,  and  went  tearing  down  the  steps  towards  the  river,  calling 
out,  '  I'm  here  !  I'm  here  !'  I  think  it  was  your  servant,  but  I  had  not 
ooBie  down  the  street  as  £sr  as  the  house  dien,  and  she  was  too  quick 
for  me."  ' 

"  Then  you  are  quite  sure  no  one  entered  ?" 

''  Positive  and  sure,  sir.  The  door  being  left  open  made  me  watch 
against  harm." 

^*  Setting  aside  the  policeman's  testimony,  there  was  scarcely  time  lor 
any  one  to  get  in  and  do  misdiief,"  observed  Lake. 

"  I  am  satisfied  now  upon  that  point,"  was  tny  reply. 

'<  And  no  one  could  take  that  gold  without  getting  the  keys  from  the 
pocket  of  Mr.  Brightman,"  he  rejconed.  **  Who  would  dare,  for  such  a 
purpose,  to  rifie  the  pocket  of  a  dead  man  ?" 

*^  And  then  to  have  to  put  them  back,"  added  Liennard. 

When  the  other  room  was  dear  of  all  save  what  lay  there — for  that 
was  not  to  be  removed,  the  police  said — I  went  in  with  Lennard,  and 
we  instituted  a  thorough  search ;  but  there  were  no  signs  of  the  bag  cht 
the  gold.  I  then  searched  the  front  room,  the  one  we  were  in,  opening 
the  places  with  Mr.  Brig^tman's  keys;  for  that  frt)nt  room,  the  reader  will 
remember,  was  exclusively  his.     Stdl  no  trace  of  the  bag  or  the  gold. 

"  We  will  search  down  stairs  now,  Lennard." 

Lennard  looked  as  if  he  could  not  believe  me.  ''  There  is  not  the 
slightest  diance  of  its  being  there,"  he  remonstrated.  "  Mr.  Brightman 
scarcely  ever  entered  our  rooms  :  the  last  thing  he  would  do,  would  be 
to  place  a  bag  of  gold  there." 

We  went  down  stairs,  and  Lennard  took  the  key  from  his  pocket,  and 
opened  the  front  office  door.  Not  a  desk  in  this  room  was  lodged,  except 
Mr.  Lennard's  own,  which  stood  next  the  left-hand  window,  and  this  he 
threw  open  for  my  inspection.     But  it  did  not  contain  the  gold. 

The  back  room  was  only  entered  from  this,  the  other  door  of  it  being 
kept  listened,  for  Lennard  chose  to  have  the  derks  completely  under  his 
eye.  The  place  was  in  disorder,  just  as  the  derks  had  left  it,  chairs 
and  stools  standing  about.  Lenniurd  began  putting  them  straight,  and 
the  coal-scuttle,  a  japanned  box  with  a  lid,  he  put  away  under  the  large 
desk.  But  still  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  the  gold;  and 
I  was  now  convinced  that  we  had  been  robbed  of  it. 

Lennard  went  home,  but  Lake  stopped  with  me,  discussing  the  mys-  # 
tery.   He  hinted  at  a  suspidon  that  Leah  was  the  thie£   I  did  not  think 
so:    circumstances — her  agitation  in  particular — might  seem  to  tdl 
against  her,  but  I  believed  the  woman  to  be  as  honest  as  the  day. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  every  man,  bom  into  we  world 
with  his  proper  faculties,  is  formed  by  nature  for  some  peculiar  calling, 
one  especial  calling  over  all  others ;  and  it  is  a  lamentable  &ct  that  tlus 
peculiar  tendency  is  very  rarely  discovered  and  acted  upon.  A  reading 
man  will  be  put  to  wodk ;  and  a  man,  gijfted  with  skill  of  the  hand,  wiU 
be  put  to  read.    One^  who  wouki  have  shone  at  the  Bar,  shone  as  a 
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JmigBy  ihdtte  as  Loord  Cbaimllor,  will  be  made  a  mtrchani ;  aad  an- 
odbar,  who  would,  as  a  merchant,  hare  risea  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  will 
struggle  hb  life  oat  in  a  profesnon.  Look  at  the  spectaeles  many  c^  the 
clergy  make  of  themselves !  And  why?  Because  Uiey  have  been  Axmt 
into  a  calfing  for  which  nature  has  not  gifted  them.  And  the  worst  of 
all  iins  is,  that  the  erring  takes  place,  not  intentioaally,  bat  throagh 
ignorance.  It  is  the  misapplication  of  natural  talent  which  causes  nearly 
j^  die  fidhves  in  ihe  imrsaits  of  life.  In  my  own  case  this  mistake  had 
not  oocorred.  I  hambly  believe  that  of  all  the  pursuits  ooouaon  to  bmb, 
I  was  by  nature  most  fitted  for  that  of  a  solicitor.  At  the  Bar,  as  a 
pieader,  I  diould  have  failed ;  have  made  wandering  speeches,  or  brdcen 
<fewn  in  them,  and  ruined  half  the  clients  who  entrusted  me  with  brieA. 
Bat  for  penetratioD,  clear-sightedness,  the  seising  without  effort,  and  the 
analynng  the  differmt  poinds  of  a  case,  as  it  was  laid  before  me,  in  short, 
for  head  ind  brain  work  few  surpassed  me.  I  mention  this  only  as  a  fiid^ 
and  because  it  is  a  fact :  not  from  self-praise  and  vanity.  Vanity,  for- 
sooth !     No :  I  am  only  thankful  that  my  talents  found  tneir  proper  Tent. 

Watts  brought  Mr.  Brightman's  butler  back  with  him :  he  mformed 
me  his  mistress  was  at  Hastings  and  gave  me  the  address.  I  determined 
to  go  down  on  the  Sunday  and  break  it  to  her.  Whilst  I  was  at  break- 
hat  I  called  Leah  into  the  room.  She  was  decent  this  morning,  in  a 
clean  cap  and  gown. 

^^Leah,"  eaid  I,  ^' there  is  an  unpleasant  mystery  attending  this 
affiur.'' 

'<  As  to  what  he  has  died  of;  sir  r 

<'I  do  not  allude  to  that     But  there  is  some  money  missing." 

"  Money !"  echoed  Leah,  in  the  most  genuine  surprise. 

<*  Last  night,  afW  Mr.  Brightman  came  in  from  dinner,  he  put  a 
canvas  bag,  containing  thirty  pounds  in  eold,  in  the  deep  drawer  of  his 
dsric  in  my  room,  and  locked  it  and  put  uie  keys  in  his  pocket.  I  had 
occasion  to  look  for  that  gold,  immediately  after  he  was  round  dead,  and 
it  was  gone." 

«  Bi^  and  all  ?*'  echoed  Leah,  after  a  pause. 

«"  Bag  and  all'' 

<*  Not  stole,  sure  P" 

^  I  don't  see  how  else  it  csn  have  disappeared.  It  could  not  go  with* 
oat  hands ;  and  the  question  is,  did  anybody  get  into  the  house  and  take 
it.  Where  did  you  go,  when  you  ran  out  of  the  house  and  down  the 
sleps,  in  some  terror  or  a^tation  ?" 

^  Oh,  master!"  uttered  Leah,  clapping  her  hands  befiore^^her  &oe,  in 
distress. 

"  What's  the  matter  now  r 

**  I  can't  tell  you  anything  about  that,  sir,"  she  said,  die  tears  coursii^ 
through  her  fingers. 

**  I  must  know  it,  Leah." 

**  Yoa  never  suspect  me  of  takmg  the  money  ?"  she  breadileesly  ez- 
skimed,  withdrawing  her  hands  from  her  face. 

^  No,  I  do  not,"  I  rej^ied,  firmly.  <<  But  it  is  one  thine  to  suspect 
honesty,  and  another  to  wish  mysterious  circumstances  deared  up,  where 
there  is  a  neoessity  that  they  should  be  cleared.  What  was  your  myt- 
tny,Leahr 

<'MustItieUityou,sir?" 

k2 
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Many  a  one  would  have  said^  I  will  not  tell :  bot  poor  Leah  was  a 
simple,  tractable  woman,  obedient  in  great  things  as  in  small.  **  I  must 
know  ity**  I  repeated :  I  dare  say  the  telling  it  will  not  hurt  you,  or  the 
hearing  it  me.'' 

^^  I  would  die,  rather  than  Watts  should  know  it,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
low,  impassioned  tone,  glancing  towards  the  door. 
<<  Watts  is  in  the  kitchen,  Leah.     Speak  out" 

*^  I  nerer  committed  but  one  g^ye  fault  in  my  life,"  she  said,  '^  and 
that  was  telling  a  fiedse,  deliberate  lie :  the  consequences  hare  stuck  to  me 
ever  since,  and  if  thinofs  go  on  as  they  are  going  on  now,  theyll  just 
drive  me  into  the  churchyard.  When  I  married  Watts  I  told  him  I  had 
no  children — you  know  I  had  been  married  before,  Mr.  Charles — and 
that  was  the  He.  I  had  a  child,  a  daughter,  and  Watts  had  said  over 
and  over  again  that  he  would  never  marry  ^a  ready-made  family.  She 
had  never  lived  with  me,  she  had  always  lived  in  the  country  with  her 
^Ather's  friends— and  perhaps  it  was  that  tempted  m^  to  deceive  Watts. 
I  had  not  been  married  three  months,  sir,  when  to  my  great  horror  I 
found  she  was  up  in  London,  and  had" — Leah  dropped  her  voice — '^  gone 
wrong.  Somebody  had  got  hold  of  her,  and  turned  her  brain  with  his 
vows  and  his  promises,  and  she  had  come  up  to  London  with  him.  Oh, 
woe's  me !" 

^'  Sit  down  while  you  talk,  Leah." 
Leah  disregarded  the  words,  and  went  on  speaking. 
**  She  stopped  with  him.     In  spite  of  all  I  could  say  or  do,  though  I 
went  down  on  my  knees  to  her  and  sobbed  and  prayed  my  h^art  out,  she 
would  stop  with  him.     And  she  is  with  him  still." 

"All this  while!"  . 

"  All  this  while,  sir ;  eleven  years.  He  is  an  unsteady  man,  drinking 
half  his  time  away.  Sometimes  he  is  in  work;  oftener  without;  and 
the  misery  and  privation  she  goes  through,  no  tongue  can  tell.   He  beats 

her,  he  abuses  her,  he^ *' 

"  Why  does  she  not  leave  him  ?" 

'^  Ah,  sir,  why  don't  we  do  many  things  that  we  ought  ?  Partly,  it's 
because  she's  afraid  he  would  keep  the  children.  Many  a  time  she  would 
have  died  of  hunger,  but  for  me.  I  help  her  all  I  can :  she's  my  own 
child.  Sir,  you  asked  me,  only  yesterday,  why  I  went  a  figure ;  but, 
instead  of  buying  clothes,  I  scrape  and  save,  to  keep  her  poor  body  and 
soul  together.  I  go  short  of  food  to  take  it  to  her  ;  many  a  day  I  put 
my  meat  dinner  by,  and  eat  a  piece  of  bread,  telling  Watts  I  don't  feel 
inclined  then,  and  shall  eat  it  by-and-by.  He  thi^s  I  do.  She  does 
not  beg  of  me ;  she  has  never  come  into  this  house ;  she  has  never  told 
that  cruel  tyrant,  of  hers,  that  I'm  her  mother.  «  Mother,'  she  has  said 
to  me,  *  never  fear.  I'd  rather  die  than  bring  you  trouble.' " 
"  But  about  last  night  ?"  I  interrupted. 

^'  I  was  in  the  thick  of  my  cleaning,  a  rubbing  at  my  ovens,  when  a 
litUe  bit  of  gravel  comes  to  the  window.  I  feared  who  it  was,  and  went 
up  to  the  door:  if  Watts  had  been  at-home,  I  should  have  took  no 
notice,  but  just  have  said,  *  Drat  tiiem  street  boys  again  1'  or  something 
to  that  effect.  There  she  was,  leaning  against  the  opposite  rails,  and  die 
came  across  when  she  saw  it  was  me.  She  was  beside  herself  she  said^ 
with  misery  and  trouble,  and  I  b'lieve  she  was  :  he  had  been  beating  her, 
and  she  had  not  tasted  rictuals  since  the  day  afore,  not  a  crumb  of  bread. 
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ItBod  to  sooihe  h^  and leason  with  her;  Vhat else  oonld  I  do  ?  I  tatd  I 
would  fetch  her  up  some  food  theo,  and  give  her  sevenpence  to  hnj  a  loaf 
to  take  home  to  her  children.'* 

^  "Where  does  she  live?"  I  interposed. 

**  In  tins  parish,  St  Clement  Danes  ;  and  there's  some  parts  of  this 
parish,  yon  know,  sir,  as  had  as  any  in  London.  When  I  offered  to  fetdi 
ner  food,  she  said,  No,  she  would  not  take  it,  her  life  was  too  wretched 
to  hear,  and  she  should  end  it ;  she  had  come  out  to  do  so.  I  scolded 
her :  I  told  her  to  stop  then  at  the  door,  and  I  shut  it  and  ran  down  for 
the  food.  I  got  that  bit  of  steak,  sir,  you  left  at  dinner,  which  I  knew 
would  not  go  up-stairs  again,  and  a  round  of  bread,  and  I  ran  back  to 
the  door  with  it.  But  I  couldn't  see  her  anywhere,  till  I  heard  a  voice 
firom  the  steps  call  out  Good-by,  good-by !  and  I  knew  she  was  going  to 
tlie  water.  At  that  moment  Mr.  Lennard  came  in,  and  I  asked  him  to 
stop  in  the  house  while  I  went  out  for  a  minute.  I  was  firightened  nearly 
oat  of  my  senses  for  her." 

"Did  you  find  her?" 

**  I  foimd  her,  sir,  looking  down  at  the  river.  I  got  her  into  a  little 
better  mood,  and  she  eat  the  meat  and  part  of  the  bread,  and  I  brought 
her  back  up  the  steps,  and  gave  her  the  sevenpence,  and  watched  her 
up  the  street  on  her  way  home.  And  that's  the  blessed  truth,  Mr. 
Charies,  of  what  took  me  out  last  night ;  and  I  declare  I  know  no  more 
of  the  misfflug  money  than  a  babe  unborn.  I  had  just  come  back  with 
the  empty  plate  and  cloth  when  you  saw  me." 

The  blened  truth  I  felt  sure  it  was :  every  word,  every  look  of  Leah's 
proclaimed  it. 

"  And  that's  my  sad  secret,"  she  added,  '*  one  I  have  to  bear  about 
with  me  at  all  times,  in  my  work  and  out  of  my  work.  Watts  is  a  good 
husband  to  me,  but  he  prides  himself  on  his  respectability,  and  I 
wouldn't  have  him  know  that  I  had  deceived  him  for  the  universe ;  I 
wouldn't  have  him  know  that  she,  being  what  she  is,  was  my  daughter. 
He  said  he'd  treat  me  to  Ashley's  Circus  last  winter,  and  gave  me  the 
money,  two  shillings,  and  I  pretended  to  go.  But  I  gave  it  to  her,  poor 
thing,  and  walked  about  in  the  cold,  lookine  at  the  late  shops,  ull  it 
was  time  to  come  home.  Watts  asked  me  what  I  had  seen,  and  I  told 
him  such  marvels  of  the  performance  that  he  siud  he'd  go  the  next  night 
himself,  for  he  had  never  heard  the  like,  and  he  supposed  it  must  1>e  an 
extra  benefit  night.     You  will  not  tell  him  my  secret,  sir  ?" 

*^  No,  Leah,  I  will  not  tell  him  :  it  is  safe  with  me.  Can  you  re- 
member what  time  it  was  when  you  took  up  the  water  to  Mr.  bright- 
man?" 

^*A  goodkh  while  before  the  stone  came  to  the  window.  About  ten 
minutes,  maybe,  sir,  after  you  went  out.  I  heard  you  come  down  stairs 
whistling,  and  go." 

'*  No  one  came  to  the  house  ?" 

"  No  one  at  all,"  she  repeated.     **  Are  the  eggs  not  done,  sir  ?" 

**  Yea,  they  are  done.     I  cannot  eat  this'moming." 

I  went  to  Hastings,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Brightman  came  back  with 
me.  After  diey  had  been  to  Essex-street,  I  took  them  home.  In  going, 
I  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the  missing  money. 

**  It  is  of  little  consequence  if  it  is  lost,"  was  Mrs.  ferightman's  comment 
"What  is  sot?" 
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Not  much,  I  kn«w,  to  a  fim  like  oun :  but  the  uneeitamty  wst  a  gftat 
deal. 

Monday  morning  rose,  and  its  work  with  it :  the  immediate  work  eon- 
nected  with  our  painful  loss,  and  the  future  work  to  &J1  upon  me.  The 
cUef  weight  and  responnbility had  hitherto  been  his  share;  sow  it  must 
be  all  mine. 

Mr,  Brigfatman's  death  was  proved,  beyond  doubt,  to  have  oeeaired 
£rom  natural  causes,  though  not  from  disease  of  the  heart.  He  had  died 
<^By  the  visitation  of  God.**  But  ioat  the  disi^ppearanee  of  the  money, 
my  thoughts  never  would  have  dwelt  on  any  o^er  issue. 

And  so,  there  I  was,  heiore  I  had  attained  my  thirtieth  year,  the  aoie 
cfaisf  of  a  flourishing  and  opulent  firm.  By  the  terma  of  the  partnerdiip^ 
I  was  to  pay  to  Mrs.  Bnghtman,  for  three  years^  the  half  of  the  nrofita ; 
and  for  three  years  more,  onequsurter  of  tibem :  afW  that,  it  would  be  all 
mine.    Before  Mr.  Brightman'a  death,  my  share  had  been  one-feurth. 

But  the  disappearance  of  that  money  lay  on  my  mind  like  a  log.  It> 
was  a  thing  I  could  not  fathom,  turn  it  about  which  way  I  would. 
Lennard  was  above  suspickm,  and  he  was  the  only  one,  so  &r  as  he  and 
I  knew,  who  had  been  in  the  room.  He  said  to  me  how  heartily  b» 
wished  he  had  not  been  told  to  come  back  that  night ;  but  I  requested 
him  to  hold  his  tongue  and  be  at  ease,  for  he  had  quite  as  mneh  reason 
to  suspect  me^  as  I  nim. 

^'  Not  quite,"  answered  he,  smiling,  '<  considenng  you  had  to  make  «b 
good." 

*^  WeB,  Lennard,  I  dare  say  tiie  mystery  will  be  solved  some  time  or 
other.     Bobberies,  like  murders,  generally  come  out" 

^  I'm  sure  I  hope  this  will,'^  eoaduded  he. 

In  one  sense  of  the  wofd  my  prophesy  proved  correct,  and  sooner, 
perhaps,  than  I  looked  for.  In  the  followmg  September,  some  six  or 
seven  months  af^  the  occurrence,  I  was 

But  I  cannot  eo  on  without  a  word  of  preparation  to  the  reader.  What 
I  am  abovi  to  iduhte  will  appear  a  sadly  common-place  ending  to  a  tale  o€ 
myskBTj :  I  can  only  state  that  it  wo^the  ending ;  at  least  as  mneh  of  an 
ending  as  it  appeared  probable  I  should  ever  have.  In  my  capacity  of 
stonr-^eUer,  I  could  have  invented  a  thousand  romantic  turnings ;  and 
woKed  tbem^  and  the  reader,  up  to  a  high  pitch  o£  interest :  tiiot  a 
robber  had  come  down  the  diiinney,  and  dutdied  it — that  Leah,  or 
Lennard,  had,  after  all,  been  the  aggressor — or  that  Mr.  Brightman  had. 
swallowed  the  lot :  the  termination  was  &r  more  matter-of-&et ;  hot,  as 
it  was  the  termination,  I  can  only  do  my  best,  and  ^ve  it 

I  had  somewhat  changed  the  appropriation  of  we  first-floor  rooms. 
The  back  room  I  made  into  my  private  office  for  seeing  clients,  and  the 
firont  room  I  converted  into  a  sitting-room.  On  this  afternoon  in  Sep- 
tember, I  was  sitting  in  my  accustomed  place  of  ease  at  the  open  window^ 
smoking  my  after-dmner  cigar  and  reading  the  Times  by  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun.  But  for  habits,  steady  and  persistent,  of  order  and  punc- 
tuality, and  for  rules  of  self-dlnial,  I  should  never  have  attuned  to  tiie 
dedrable  position  I  enjoy:  one  of  those  rules  was,  never  to  read  tiie 
OXmu  (or  any  otiier  newspaper,  or  work  of  relaxation)  until  my  business 
was  over  for  the  day.  The  law  notices  of  oowne  were  an  exception  ; 
they  related  to  business ;  but  I  looked  at  notiung  else  till  dinner  was 
over,  and  then  I  could  enjoy  my  Times  and  my  cigar,  and  foil  I 
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bad  aftmed  boih.  I  was  deep  in  a  police  case,  which  had  conyulsed 
Marlborough^street  with  laughter,  and  was  convulsiDg  me,  when  some 
Tehide  dashed  down  Eswx-street,  the  hone  nearly  dashing  into  the 
bottom  bouse,  fiy  dint  of  pulling  and  backing  and  hissing,  the  driver 
brought  it  Imsk  to  our  door.    It  was  the  ma  of  the  Pareds  Delivery 


,  Stnnge  Uve  here?''  was  the  qoeetion  I  htazd^  when  Watts  went 
to  the  door. 

"AUrigbt" 

'^  Here  8  a  parcel  for  him.    Nothing  to  pay." 

The  man  eoqoetted  with  his  horie^  then  tamed  him  sharp  round,  and 
— owtvned  the  van.  It  was  not  die  first  accident  of  a  similar  naturei 
or  the  last,  by  many,  that  I  have  seen  in  that  particular  spot.  How  it  is 
I  don't  know,  but  drivers,  cabmen  e^)ecially,  have  an  unconquerable  pro- 
pensity for  pulling  their  horses  round  too  shortly  at  the  bottom  of  Essez- 
stnet^  and  the  result  ia  grie£  I  threw  down  my  newspaper  and  leaned 
o«t  at  the  window,  watcmng  the  fim.  The  street  was  covered  with  par- 
cel^ and  die  men — another  was  with  the  driver — ^were  throwing  off  their 
oonetetnation  in  ohcnce  language.  One  hamper  could  not  be  picked  up : 
it  had  eontained  wine,  loosely  packed,  and  the  broken  bottles  were  swim- 
ming ia  a  red  sea.  Where  the  mob  collected  from,  that  speedily  arrived 
to  assist  at,  or  impede  the  rescue,  was  a  matter  of  marvel.  The  van  at 
ki^th  took  hs  departure  up  the  street,  though  considerably  shorn  of  the 
triumph  with  which  it  had  clashed  down. 

It  was  getting  too  dusk  to  resume  my  newspaper  when  I  turned  froaa 
the  window,  so  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  parcel,  which  Watts  had 
broaght  straight  up  on  its  arrival,  and  placed  on  the  table.  It  was  nearly 
a  foot  square,  wrapped  in  brown  paper,  sealed  and  tied  with  string ;  and^ 
in  what  Tony  I^unpkin  would  have  called  a  confounded  cramped,  up- 
and-down  hand,  where  you  could  not  tell  an  izzard  from  an  R,  was 
directed  C.  Strange,  Esquire. 

I  took  out  my  penknife,  cut  the  string,  and  removed  the  papor ;  and 
there  was  disclosed  a  pasteboard  box  with  green  edges,  whicn  was  like- 
wise sealed.  I  opened  it,  and  from  anndst  a  mass  g^  soft  pap^,  put  to 
keep  it  steady,  took  out  a  canvas  bag.  A  small  canvas  bag,  tied  round 
with  its  tape,  and  containing  thirty  golden  soverdgns ! 

From  the  very  depth  of  my  conviction  I  believed  it  to  be  the  bag  we 
had  lost.  It  was  the  bag ;  for,  on  turning  it  round,  there  w^e  Mr. 
Coney's  initials,  S.  C,  neatly  marked  with  blue  eotton,  as  had  been  on 
the  one  left  by  George.  It  was  one  of  their  sample  badey  bags.  I 
wondered  if  they  were  the  same  sovereigns.  Where  had  it  been  ?  Who 
had  taken  it?    And  who  had  sent  it  bade  ? 

I  rang  the  bell,  and  then  called  out  to  Watts^  who  was  ascending  to 
answer  it,  to  bring  Leah  up  also.  It  was  my  duty  to  tell  them,  espe- 
cially Leidv  of  the  money's  restoration,  as  they  had  been  inmates  of  the 
houee  when  it  was  lost. 

Watts  only  stared  and  ejaculated  and  wondered ;  but  Leah,  with  some 
colour,  for  once,  in  her  pale  cheeks,  clasped  her  hands.  '^  Oh,  master, 
I'm  thankful  you  have  found  it  again !     I'm  thankful  to  my  heart  I" 

"  So  am  I,  Leah.  Though  the  mystery  attending  the  transaction  is 
as  great  as  ever ;  indeed,  more  so." 

And  so  it  was. 
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To  a  generation  of  novel-readers  which  diets,  or  periiaps  over-eats 
itself,  on  the  writings  of  Miss  Sewell  and  Miss  Yonge,  Mrs.  Oliphant 
and  Miss  Cummins,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  Lady  Morgan  is  scarcely 
known,  except  by  name.  One  generation  g^th  and  another  cometh. 
Wild  Irish  Girls  go  out,  and  Lamplighters  come  in.  Not  that  the  Wild 
Irish  Grirl  has  quite  gone  out,  eitner.  A  book  that  went  through  seven 
editions  in  two  years,  is  still  inquired  af^r  -by  some ;  and  still  have 
O'Donnel,  and  Florence  Macarthy,  and  The  O'Briens,  their  amused  and 
admiring  readers.     And  then  again. 

Oh,  have  you  not  heard  of  Kate  Kearney  ? 

Oh,  yes,  we  have  all  heard  of  her^  with  many  a  harp  and  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment ;  but  we  may  not  all  have  heard,  or  heeded,  that  Kate 
belones  to  Lady  Morgan's  Irish  Melodies — and  some  people  hare 
thoumt  and  said  that  tms  particular  ^'  Lay  of  the  Irish  Harp"  will  out- 
live we  rest  of  her  ladyship's  productions,  whether  in  verse  or  prose. 

The  volume  before  us,  designated  in  the  fly-leaf,  An  Odd  Y<dume-* 
which  may  have  meanings  more  than  one— is  not  professedly  an  Auto* 
biography,  but  a  preliminary  contribution  to,  or  instalment  of  one ;  for 
a  part-promise  is  held  out  to  us,  time  and  health  (or,  alas,  lack  of  it) 
permitting,  of  a  more  systematic  life-history  at  some  future  period.  The 
present  work  Lady  Morgan  styles,  in  her  Preface,  ^'  a  promissory  note,  in 
the  form  of  an  odd  volume,  which  at  some  future  day  may  drop  into  a 
more  important  series,  where,"  she  adds,  quite  in  her  own  old  manner, 
^^  I  may  yet  be  able  to  wind  up  the  confession  of  *  my  life  and  errors,'  as 
the  old  Puritans  phrased  it,  and  obtain  absolution  without  going  into 
the  confessional." 

These  pages  are  presented,  in  fact,  as  the  simple  records  of  a  transition 
existence,  somlly  enjoyed,  and  pleasantly  and  profitably  occupied,  during 
the  journey  of  a  few  months  from  Ireland  to  Italy — ^not  having  been 
written  for  the  special  purpose  of  any  work,  but  as  mere  transcripts  of 
'circumstances  incidental  to  that  journey,  which  was  delayed  in  its  pro- 
gress by  all  that  could  interest  the  feelings  or  gratify  the  mind.  "  I 
lingered  in  this  '  path  of  daUiance,'  this  *  delicate  plain  of  ease'  (as  dear 
old  Bunyan  calls  it),  with  the  same  careless  enjoyment  as  '  litUe  Red 
Riding  Hood'  must  have  had  on  her  way  to  her  grandame's  hut,  pausing 
only  to  pick  a  flower  here  or  a  pebble  there,  insensible  to  the  proximity 
of  the  grim  wolf  who  was  waiting  to  devour  her.  I,  like  lattle  Red 
Riding  Hood,  loitered  to  pick  up  a  flower  or  secure  a  pebble  that  lay  in 
my  way,  whilst  the  proximity  of  that  grim  wolf.  Time,  which  sooner  or 
later  devours  all  things,  was  unheeded.  But  the  flower  gathered  still 
retains  its  fragrance  for  me,  and  the  pebble,  like  the  sci^abseus  found 
among  the  antique  rubbish  of  Egyptian  tombiB,  bears  the  divine  impress 
of  genius." 

The  materiel  portion  of  the  volume  consists  of  "  rapidly-sorawled 

•  Passages  from  My  Autobiography.  By  Sydney  Lady  Morgan.  London: 
Bentley.    1859. 
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diamsy  written  <  a  muie  €t  ^  gambade^  "  and  of  correq>ondence  with  a 
«<  dear  and  only  sister/'  The  more  spirituel  and  interesting  part,  her 
ladyship  is  pleased  to  say,  will  be  found  in  the  letters  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  and  women  of  the  times  they  illustrated  by  their  genins, 
their  worth,  their  cuhiration  of  letters,  and  their  love  of  liberty.  These 
autograph  letters  hare  been  sent  uncopied  to  the  printer's,  and  amongst 
the  rest  ^my  letters  to  my  sister,  which,  friyoloos  and  domestic  as 
women's  confidential  letters  generally  are,  conrey  some  idea  of  the 
habits^  times,  and  manners  when  they  were  composed.  There  they  are  I 
records  of  the  passage  of  more  years  than  I  am  willing  to  rereal,  with 
their  old  horrible  postmarks  of  two-and-sizpence  and  two-and-tenpence 
(which  now  would  be  a  penny  a  head),  or  the  franks 

By  many  a  statesman,  many  aliero  scrawl'd; 

and  it  is  only  due  to  the  patience  of  the  printers  and  their  devils  to  ac- 
knowledge the  diffioolties  they  have  had  to  overcome."  Lady  Morgan's 
original  intention  had  been  to  publbh  an  autobiography  from  her  start- 
ing-point on  a  certain  Christmas  Day  (on  which  anniversary  her  Preface 
18  dated) ;  but  £iiling  health,  we  regretfully  hear,  and  failing  sight  have 
delayed  the  undertaking.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  more 
comprehensive  work  is  deferred  only,  not  given  up ;  and  meanwhile  we 
are  put  in  possesaon  of  these  memoires  pour  sertnr.  An  ad  interim  sop 
is  thrown  to  Cerberus,  and  anon  we  shall  have  the  triple-mouth'd  public 
baying  for  more.  If  ladies  will  put  raal  Sydney  Owenson  sauce  on 
ihmr  sops,  provoking  appetite,  not  satisfying,  what  else  can  they  expect, 
what  better  would  lliey  hope  ? 

The  date  of  the  opening  page  is  August,  1818 ;  and  that  of  the 
doring  one  is  May,  1819;  so  that  the  interest  of  the  volume  is  spread 
over  no  very  wide  surface.  The  curtain  rises  in  Dublin ;  then  the  scene 
shifb  to  London ;  and  anon  we  are  translated  to  Paris,  and  revel  in  the 
gaieties  and  '<  spiritualities  "  of  that  gayest  and  most  spirituel  of  capital 
cities.  In  London  we  see  a  good  deal  of  old  Lady  Cork  and  Orrery — 
once  the  ''  little  dunce  "  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mme.  d'Arblay's  '^  Hon. 
and  channing  Miss  Monckton," — who  is  eccentric  and  amusing  enough, 
in  her  peculiar  way.  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  is  another  prominent  figure — ^ 
and  on  one  occasion  stands  in  curious  contrast  with  an  ancient  relative  of 
Sir  Charies  Morgan.  "Whilst  with  us  in  the  morning,  she  [Ladv 
CaroHne]  had  met  my  husband's  aunt — a  very  fine  old  lady,  and  with 
qnite  as  much  character  as  herself.  Lady  Caroline  had  been  much  struck 
with  her.  It  amused  me  to  see  them  side  by  side — the  lady  of  supreme 
London  ton,  and  the  wealthv  old  lady  de  province^  who  has  more  than 
once  trnned  the  scale  of  an  election,  and  who  boasts  of  her  illustrious  race 
as  being  descended  from  Morgan  the  buccaneer  and  '  sister  to  the  brave 
General  Morgan  in  India.'  She  told  Lady  Caroline  she  had  never  married 
because  she  would  not  give  any  man  a  legal  right  over  her ;  nor  would 
she  have  any  but  women  in  her  house  (boarding  her  inen-servants  at  the 
hotel).  A  gang  of  housebreakers  having  broken  into  her  house  at 
Grantham  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  she  went  alone  to  discover  what 
was  the  matter,  and  found  a  man  getting  in  at  the  window.  She  caught 
him  by  the  1^,  and  held  him  long  enough  to  make  herself  sure  of  recog- 
nismg  him.   He  was  taken,  tried,  and  hanged  at  the  county  town  on  her 
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endenea*  The  gentleoMU  o{  die  town  had  adyised  her,  «•  a  mailar  of 
pradenoe^  to  lemse  to  proaeeate^  as  she  was  a  lone  maiden  kdjr,  and 
would  be  a  mark  for  the  reyeoge  of  the  rest  of  the  gang.  ^  Be  it  so^'said 
she ;  '  but  justice  is  justice^  and  the  villain  skall  be  hanged.'  Nobody 
ever  molested  her  afterwards.  The  contrast  between  ike  lispiog,  soft 
voice  of  Lady  Caroline,  and  the  prim  distinct  times  of  the  old  lady^  wae 
corions  and  amusing." 

Here  again  is  a  glimpse  of  Lady  Cari^e  at  home.  ^^  We  drove  first 
to  Melbourne  House.  The  groom  of  the  chamb^s  told  us  Lady  Caroline 
received  in  her  bedroom,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  beautifDl  saloon 
which  looks  into  St  James's  Park.  The  immortal  chair  in  which  Byron 
sat  for  his  picture  to  Sanderson  is  fasteoed  to  the  ground  m  the  bow 
window.  She  was  lying  ou  a  couch  rather  thau  a  bed,  wrapped  in  fine 
muslins,  full  of  grace  and  cordiality,  but  more  odd  and  amusing  than 
ever.  She  embraced  me  with  all  the  cordiality  of  anthorical  sisterhood, 
and  insisted  on  my  meeting  her,  with  my  husband,  this  evening,  at 
Almack's,  ior  which  she  gave  me  tickets.  ....  When  I  hesitated,  the 
dudiess  advised  me  not  to  think  of  refusing.  She  said  half  the  fine  ladies 
in  London  could  not  get  such  a  ticket  a  poids  ePar,"  The  duchess  here 
alluded  to,  in  whose  carriage  and  company  Lady  Morgan  had  driven  to 
Melbourne  House,  was  "  the  Dudiess  of  Sussex,  or  Lady  De  Ameknd, 
comme  il  votu  plait/*  and  is  made  much  of  in  this  Diary.  In  one  place 
we  read :  ''  What  a  noble  creature  she  is,  and  looks  I  She  always  reminds 
one  <^  that  beautiful  description  of  <  La  belle  Hanulton '  in  Grammont, 
'  grande  et  gracieuse  dans  ses  moindres  mouvemeots.'  No  doubt  she  is 
the  type  of  her  cousin  once  removed,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  She  is^  I 
believei,  lineally  descended  from  the  Regent  Murray,  and,  ^e  Scotch  will 
have  i^  nearer  to  the  English  throne  than  the  proeeny  of  the  Electress 
Sophia." 

The  duke,  too,  comes  in  for  a  brief  notice.  He  is  suddenly  announced 
at  an  evening  puiy  at  which  Lady  Morgan  is  preset^ :  ^'  Grand  wkouve" 
menil  We  all  rose  up,  and  then  all  sat  down.  Morgan  and  myself  were 
presented  to  him :  the  rest  were  old  acquaintances.  The  duke  kept  up  a 
pleasant  bantering  conversation  with  me  on  the  subject  of  my  work  on 
'  France,  not  agreeing  with  me  in  many  of  my  opinions,  occasional^  ap- 
pealing to  Morgan,  and  saying  many  civil  things  on  his  part  of  the  work, 
which  pleased  me  more  than  any  eloffe  he  could  have  given  on  mine. 
'  But,  ar,'  interrupted  Lady  Cecilia,  <  do  tell  us  something  about  the  royal 
wedding  now ;'  and  Lndy  Arran  pressing  him  dose,  and  wantsng  to  learn 
details,  he  said,  ^  Why,  ma'am,  you  did  not  expect  me  to  have  stayed  for 
the  wine-posset  and  the  throwing  of  the  slipper  ?'  At  whidi  we  all  threw 
down  our  eyes,  and  affected  prudery.  His  royal  highness,  I  thought, 
looked  grave,  and  said,  after  a  pause,  ^  A  wedding  is  no  joke^  and  least  of 
all  a  royal  one.'  He  probably  thought  of  his  own  marriage,  recently 
broken,  and  the  similar  position  of  his  brother,  still>  perhaps,  devoted  to 
the  mother  of  his  beautiful  children.  '  How  did  the  duke  look,  sir  ?'  said 
Ladjr  Arran.  *  Humph,'  said  he,  <  not  very  brilliant.'  '  And  the  Duchess 
of  Clarence,  sir,'  said  Lady  Cecilia ;  '  is  she  as  plain  as  is  reported  ?' 
'  Quite,'  said  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  emphatically ;  '  but  so  amiable  and 
pntle:  her  goodness  is  unmistakable.'  He  then,  I  thought,  rather 
hai^y  threw  off  the  subject,  and  talked  to  Morgan  on  Froich 
politics.  ....  But  I  must  not  toss  off  my  royal  duke  without  giving 
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yoa  mj  ittiprearionfl  of  Iiim.  In  penoD,  sensual ;  Hke  has  iNrotiiers,  fiiU 
and  florid.  Us  TOsea  ahemaibg  oontkraaUy  from  a  soprano  to  a  deep 
bafytODt.  He  seems  eminentky  inteUeetnaf,  anaffMsted»  and  kmd ;  he  is 
also  a  thofongli-bied  gentleman,  whi^  is  not  what  ean  be  said  of  aH 
pcineea.'*  We  cannot  say  whether  her  ladydup  proposed  to  indnde  in 
tlie  latter  eateg^orj  the  first  Gentleman  in  Eorope. 

Of  the  nml  bride>  just  discussed,  somewhat  tmcaraiieriy-^Adebide, 
that  should  be  Queen  hereafter — the  fisdr  cBarist  gives  her  own  ^impres* 
siosis^in  a  sidisequent  page.  Speaking  of  the  e&ct  of  a  new  dian^lier 
at  the  Opera,  about  whkm,  ^*  in  spite  of  its  beauty  and  brilUaney,  tfie 
women  are  outn^geous,''  '^  as  they  declare  it  makes  them  all  look  frights'' 
— her  ladydup  malicioosly  goes  on  to  say :  ^^  The  Duchess  of  Clarence 
in  diis  respect,  leayes  all  oompetitorship  behind.  We  stood  near  her  in 
the  ek)aking-room  for  five  minutes,  so  diat  eren  Morgan  could  see  her, 
who  sees  nokhing.  Her  skin  is  yellow,  her  hair  lemon-colour,  her  eyes 
pink,  and  her  features  sharp.  She  looked  timid,  poor  thing,  but  curt- 
seyed very  grMefully  when  *  God  save  the  King'  was  played  d  son  tntm* 
ticMs,  and  applied  to  her  honour  by  the  audience.  His  handsome  rojral 
highaBSs  hoooared  me  with  a  salute  of  recognittcm,  in  memory,  I  suppose, 
of  oar  oonvenatioai  at  Harrington  House,  years  ago.  1^  duchess,  an 
Albino  in  am)earanee,  is  an  angel  in  character,  although  ^  angels  were 
Moi  painted  fur  to  look  like  her.' " 

Jekyll  is  pronounced  '^  certainly  the  most  delightful  creature  I  ever 
mat,  partly,  perhaps^  because  he  flatters  me  up  to  my  bent,  and  partly 
because  he  tir  delightful.''  JekyU's  "  rival  wit,  Luttrell,  .  .  .  made  a  mot 
the  other  i^ht  to  Lady  Cork,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  wittiest 
things  ever  said,  but  too  broad  to  repeat.  In  the  days  of  Swiflk,  however, 
it  wmid  have  been  thought  good  fun  at  Lady  Betty  German's."  Notions 
of  what  is  good  fun  in  good  society  are,  happily,  liable  to  change.  And 
if  between  Lady  Betty  Germain's  days  and  Lady  Cork's,  a  great  gulf  was 
fixed,  there  is  another  of  some  depth  and  breadth  between  the  Prince 
Begent's  age  and  our  Victorian  era. 

At  a  coQjoert  at  I^dy  Charleville's,  '^  one  of  the  finest  things  given  this 
year^'  [^1818],  Sir  Charles  Morgan  enters  the  room  ^^with  Hxyt.  Opie  on 
one  arm  and  me  on  another  [sic'].  Conceive  the  formidable''*  sight."  Here 
Sir  George  Smart  presides  at  the  piano ;  Crivelli  is  divine ;  and  Am* 
faroeetti  smgs  all  Leporello's  songs  with  exquisite  htunour  :  "  I  think  he 
is  the  finest  bufifb  I  ever  heard.  A  young  lady  of  fashion  played  the 
harp  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  the  piano.  The  kdies  of  fashion 
were  all  ready  de  pdmer  d'snse,  and  Sir  George  Smart  and  ourselves  ez- 
cbaagwl  looks  of  disgust.  It  was  execrable  playing.  I  played  a  little, 
and  sang  '  Kate  Kearney.'  .  .  •  The  person  that  interested  me  most  was 
Lady  Sarah  Banbury,  the  king's  first  passion,  and  once  the  most  beautiful 
woBMUi  in  England :  ima^e  a  dignified  though  infirm  old  lady,  stone 
blind,  being  led  in ! — Mrs.  Fitxherbert  sat  next  me  ;  I  never  saw  such 
lovely  blue  eyes.  She  appeared  to  me  what  I  diought  her  when  I  was 
a  Ktl^  child  and  saw  her  picture — fat,  fob,  and  forty." 

B«t  it  is  in  French  society  that  Lady  M(Mrgan  finds  herself  best  qualified 
to  give  and  receive  delight.  In  La  Fayette's  country  house,  and  in  the 
crowded  salons  of  Paris,  she  is  twice  herself.  Her  own  rooms  are  thronged 

*  Formidable  it  must  have  been,  had  Sir  Charles  yet  an  arm  to  spare. 
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bj  the  ftshionaUe,  and  she  patronises  a  few  thankful  Britons.  Miladi  is 
dfilaged  with  compliments,  in  all  the  yariegated  phases  of  versatile  French, 
fix>m  D^non  and  Sebastiani,  S^grnr  and  Homboldt,  Thierry  and  Scheffer, 
Benjamin  Constant  and  Baoul  Rochette.  Of  M.  Charles  Dupin  an  un- 
&TOurable  stoiy  is  told,  about  which  we  would  hope  there  is  a  someUung^ 
misconceived  or  unexplained.  The  Duchesse  de  Broglie's  is  a  pleasant 
presence.  Her  brother,  ^'  young  De  Stael,"  is  repeatcNily  met  with.  ^  I 
was  very  desirous  to  know  him,"  says  her  ladyship,  ''  as  Madame  de 
Stael's  son,  and  favourite  son.  Of  her  elder  one,  who  died  young,  she 
was  wont  to  say,  '  Pauvre  gar9on,  il  est  imb^le  comme  son  p^re !'  Le 
cadet,  on  the  contrary,  might  have  walked  out  of  a  page  of  Mademoi- 
selle Scud^ri's  sentimental  romances.  He  perpetuates  une  grande  pasnon 
for  a  fair  dame,  who  can  never  be  his,  simply  because  she  is  another^s. 
It  is  said  he  is  conscience-struck  as  well  as  heart-struck,  and  consults  his 
cur6  at  Geneva  on  the  mortal  sin  of  his  attachment  He  is  a  pious  Cal- 
vinisty  and,  for  probity  and  honour,  a  worthy  grandson  of  old  Necker. 
So  much  for  what  I  have  been  told."  On  acquaintance,  she  finds  him  a 
eharmant  jeune  homme.  He  <*  speaks  English  with  the  accent  and 
manner  of  our  English  men  of  fashion,  whom  he  much  resembles  in  his 
dress  and  address :  he  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  information,  and  a  great  musi- 
cian." Of  his  sbter  we  read  :  '*  The  Duchesse  de  Broglie  spent  an  hour 
with  me  the  other  day.  She  is  reserved  and  simple,  and  not  the  least 
what  you  would  suppose  Madame  de  Stael's  daughter  to  be." 

Here  again  are  other  stray  glimpses,  through  chinks  that  time  has 
made.  '*  Went  to  a  soiree  at  Madame  Sophie  Gay's,  a  beautiful  writer, 
and  still  a  pretty  woman,  in  spite  of  the  rivalry  of  two  beautiful  daugh- 
ters who  were  in  attendance  on  her  all  the  night,  Madame  O'Donnel  and 
Delphine  Gtiy,  still  in  her  teens,  but  promisiog  to  surpass  her  mother's 
full-blown  talents" — which  prombe  she  b  believed,  as  Mme.  Emile  de 
Girardin,  to  have  fully  kept.  <<  Madame  O'Donnel  thanked  me  grace- 
fully for  illustrating  the  name  of  her  husband,  General  O'Donnel,  who 
beg^d  permbsion  to  wait  on  me.  These  French  women  have  such  a 
pecmiar  grace  in  saying  gracious  things !  a  certain  little  twist  about  die 
mouth ;  a  ipovement  of  good- will  which  b  pleasant,  but  has  not  the  afieo- 
tation  to  faire  la  moue.  I  made  the  remark  to  a  John  Bull  who  was 
standing  near  me,  and  he  replied,  gruffly,  '  Grimace,  ma'am — all  grimace ;' 
a  sentence  which  his  wife — a  piece  of  still-life  with  an  implacable  face, 
all  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  in  every  features-endorsed. 

*'  There  were  many  celebrities  present,  literary  and  dramatic ;  one 
particularly  struck  me — ^a  fragment  of  the  supreme  Beauty  of  the  Direc- 
tory :  it  was  La  Princesse  de  Chimie  I  Madame  Tallien,  a  puissance joi 
the  Directory  !  A  very  fine  young  man  stood  beside  her:  it  was  her  son, 
the  present  prince.  I  was  presented  to  her,  and  had  a  few  minutes' 
pleasant  conversation.  Another,  a  simple  and  elegant-looking  woman, 
no  longer  young,  and  plainlv  dressed  in  white  silk,  without  a  single  orna- 
ment, and  only  a  bandeau  binding  her  beautiful  black  hair ;  but  such 
eyes !  once  seen  they  were  never  to  be  forgotten."  When  Lady  Morgan 
inquires  her  name  of  the  hostess,  Mme.  Gay  hesitates  before  she  replies 
"  Eh  bien,  c'est  Mademoiselle  Mars" — and  follows  up  this  halting 
answer  with  an  "  A  propos,  I  must  not  mblead  you  by  letting  you 
suppose  actresses  are  received  in  society  with  us  as  they  are  with  you ; 
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bat  I  take  oat  my  privilege  as  an  atUeur  dramatigue  to  reoeiTe  a  charm- 
tag  creature."  We  can  imagine  something  of  what  passed  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Owenson's  daughter,  in  listening  to  this  apologetic  speech. 

Elsewhere  we  meet  with  the  Comte  de  la  Rochefoucault^  and  Talma, 
and  Prince  Paul  of  Wurtemhurg,  and  the  Princesse  Jablonowsld,  and 
**  half-mad  half-inspired"  Boucher,  and  '<  the  faYOurite  pupil  of  David," 
Berthon,  an  engraving  of  whose  portrait  of  Miladi  adorns  this  volume. 
Towards  the  close,  we  have  some  graphic  letters,  in  the  veritable  Mor- 
^^esque  style  and  spirit,  descriptive  of  Geneva  and  its  environs. — fiut 
why  give  further  account  of,  or  shreds  and  fragments  from,  a  book  which, 
the  chances  are,  is  even  now  lying  on  the  reader's  table,  not  uncut  ? 


RHYMES  FOR  BABY  ALICE. 
Bt  Walter  Thorkburt. 

the  swallow  in  chase  op  the  ply. 

Over  the  path  the  swaliows— 

The  crescent  swallows — skim, 
Now  the  sky  with  sunset's  crimson 
Is  heaped  up  to  the  brim. 
Oh,  who  can  follow  the  black  fleet  swallow 
Over  the  hill,  and  over  the  hollow  P 

The  swallow's  flashing  crescents 
Race  through  the  summer  sky. 
Where  by  the  dam  the  miller 
Watches  the  big  trout  fly. 
Oh,  who  can  follow  the  black  fleet  swallow 
Over  the  hill,  and  over  the  hollow  ? 

WASHING-DAY. 

Our  pleasant  garden's  under  sail, 
Red  flags  blow  out  from  bush  and  pale : 
Who  doubts  but  we  are  under  way, — 
And  quite  at  sea— on  washing-day  ? 

Our  broad  sheets,  like  top-gallant  sails, 
Drive  out  white  clouds  from  lines  of  rails. 
High  latitudes  I  we're  makmg  way, 
Far,  far  at  sea— on  washing-day. 

No  rocks  in  sight,  but,  larboard,  see 
Flower  islands,  right  upon  our  lee ! 
The  wind  is  fair,  we're  makmg  way— 
Yo,  ho  I  my  lads  I— on  washing-day. 

The  bellying  canvas  blows  and  strains, 
The  wind,  I  fear,  beats  up  for  rains ; 
"  Reef,  reef,  my  hearties !    Yo,  belay !" 
We're  far  at  sear— on  washing-day. 
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▲  PBOYKBB. 
BY  HENKY  SPIGER,  ESQ. 

Sir  John  Gabriel  sat  alone  in  his  dismal  library.  "  Study"  would 
be  an  entire  misnomer.  He  never  perused  anything  but  the  countenance 
of  hb  beautiful  young  wife,  and  certain  official  reports  and  returns  con- 
nected with  the  military  district  of  D >  of  which  he  was  commandant, 

and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  which  name  he  inhabited  a  huge  old 
mansion  of  forbidding  aspect,  confined,  like  some  dangerous  monster, 
within  two  immense  iron  gates,  which  looked  as  if  they  might  have 
defied  artillery. 

The  lord  of  this  castle  was  accustomed  to  use  the  apartment  in  which 
we  find  him  simply  as  a  meditation-room,  and  in  it  he  had  passed  some 
of  the  most  wretched  hours  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man. 

Sir  John  was  fifty-six.  He  had  married — a  year  since — the  lovely 
Grace  Featherstonhaugh  (aged  twenty-one),  defeating  at  least  a  dozen 
competitors,  and  winning,  as  he  pleased,  by  a  heart,  if  not  a  head.  For 
a  month  his  happiness  was  perfect.  At  the  end  of  that  brief  period  the 
snake  glided  into  hb  paradise  in  one  of  his  most  common  disguises,  and 
probably — with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  unlucky  Lord  Scrope— 

never  won 
A  soul  so  easy  as  that  Englishman's ! 

Sir  John  Gabriel  became  suddenly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he 
could  not  retain  his  lovely  wife's  affection.  He  became  darkly  and 
vaguely  jealous.  He  watched  her  with  a  questioning  vigilance  that 
almost  seemed  to  create  for  itself  the  object  it  had  learned  to  dread, 
while,  less  happy  than  the  renowned  Tom  Thumb,  Sir  John,  though  he 
could  make  his  giants,  could  not  kill  them.  Some  slight  traits,  which  to 
a  man  of  different  stamp  would  have  had  no  significance  but  as  belong- 
ing to  a  naturally  gay,  perhaps  thoughtless  temperament,  contributed  to 
give  that  most  tormenting  passion  which  can  afflict  our  feeble  nature  a 
lasting  hold  upon  his  heart ;  and,  not  to  dwell  at  needless  length  upon  a 
painful  topic,  I  will  only  add  that  this  gallant  gentleman,  who  had  shared 
with  calm  unshaken  courage  the  toils  and  perils  of  more  than  one 
desperate  day  of  England's  strife,  yielded  himself  up,  like  the  veriest 
coward,  at  the  fi^t  summons  of  an  ignoble  suspicion  that  knocked  at  his 
soldier-heart  and  told  him  he  was  betrayed. 

One  might  imagine  he  would,  at  least,  have  waited  to  ascertain  the 
name  of  the  supposed  destroyer  of  his  peace.  He  did  not.  He  did 
worse,  however.  He  tamed  a  pert  domestic  who  waited  on  his  lady, 
made  her  his  confidante  and  counsellor,  and  established  through  her 
a  regular  espionage  upon  the  movements,  conversation,  the  very  looks  of 
her  mistress  I  The  individual  who  executed  this  highly  honourable  duty 
was  called,  not  inappropriately,  Mrs.  Stalker.  Her  gifts  were  a  sly  and 
monkey-like  love  of  mischief,  a  peculiarly  feline  tread,  a  soft,  purring 
voice,  and  a  remarkable  knack  of  being  suddenly  found  in  the  room  when 
you  least  expected  her. 
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Sir  Joimt  33  I  before  obserredy  sat  alone  in  Us  dismal  lakmrj.  The 
liandle  of  the  door  waf  slightly  moved.  He  seemed  to  recognise  the 
signal. 

"  Come  in.'' 

The  door,  with  its  shelres  of  painted  Tolomes,  swung  noiseleflslT  back, 
and  Mrs.  Stalker,  as  though  propelled  upon  a  slide,  swam  m,  and 
atopped. 

''Anjthing  to— to  tell?'*  asked  Sir  John,  averting  his  ejes.  He 
neyer  looked  twice  at  her  in  one  interview. 

**  Nothing,  Sir  John." 

"  What  do  you  want,  then  ?"  was  his  rather  impatient  question. 

'<  Only  my  lady's  desk,  sir." 

"  It  13  not  kere,'' 

Mrs.  Stalker  extended  a  silent  finger  towards  ike  object  in  question, 
which,  in  effect,  stood  upon  a  little  table  in  the  comer. 

''  My  lady  come  here  to  write,"  said  Mrs.  Stalker,  whose  English  was 
not  of  the  purest  strain,  <*  which  she  was  much  pestered  with  visitors  in 
the  droiing-room.  Her  ladyship  forget  to  take  it  away  aran,  seeing 
she  was  in  a  hurry  to  dress  for  Lady  Dacres's,  and  all  behind." 

*«  Take  it,  then,  and  go." 

Mrs.  Stalker  glided  forward  and  seised  the  desk  with  a  sort  of  pounce, 
much  as  a  cat  would  spring  upon  an  unwary  sparrow. 

^^  Them  Bramaffes  is  very  safe  things,"  said  Mrs.  Stalker,  thought- 
fully ;  ''  but  I  prefers  a  Chubb." 

Sir  John,  feeling  it  unnecessary  to  join  issue  with  Mrs.  Stalker's  pre- 
dilections on  the  subject,  merely  signed  to  her  to  leave  him. 

"  Poor  creetur !"  sighed  the  lady,  in  a  stage  aside,  making  a  feint  to 
withdraw.  The  words  reached  her  master's  ear,  as  she  intended.  He 
stopped  her. 

''  What  is  the  matter,  Stalker  ? — you  have  something  to  oommuni^ 
cate." 

Mrs.  Stalker  glided  up  to  her  master,  put  her  mouth  close  to  his  ear, 
and  muttered  with  terrible  emphasis, 

*' There's—something — m  itT 

"Something?" 

"Billys  in  it!" 

"  B'dly's  in  it  ?  In  what  ?  Billy  ?  Speak,  woman  1"  cried  Sir  John, 
seizing  ner  arm. 

"  There's  all  his  letters,  and  his  Walentine,  and  his  songs,  and  his 
flowers,  and  his  £allals,  and,  my  stars,  a  lock  of  his  hair!"  ejacukted 
Mrs.  Stalker,  apparently  overwhelmed  at  the  idea  of  bearing  in  her  very 
hands  such  an  accumulation  of  guilt. 

"  Fool !"  cried  poor  Sir  John,  turning  positively  pale  as  the  first  actual 
proof  of  his  wife's  levity  he  had  ever  received  seemed  about  to  reveal 
itself.     ^<  It  cannot  be  !"  ... 

"It  ayre,  and  is,"  replied  his  confidante,  with  decision,  laym^hsr 
finger  upon  the  fetal  desk.  "  If  it  wasn't  for  the  Bramage,  we  m^ht— 
humph  !" 

fFe  !     Sir  John  felt  the  strongest  inclination  to  strike  her  down. 

''  My  gracious  goodness— oh  I"  cried  Mrs.  Stalker,  with  a  start,  <4fs 
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It  is  possible,  had  the  desk  been  locked,  that  Sir  John's  sense  of 
honoor  and  propriety  would  have  been  proof  against  his  eager  desire  to 
assure  himself  of  the  contents.  As  it  was,  the  temptation  was  too  great, 
especially  as  Mrs.  Stalker,  gently  raising  the  upper  compartment  and 
the  lid  of  the  lower,  at  once  disclosed  a  packet  of  letters  tied  with  blue 
ribbon,  some  manuscripts,  and  a  flower.  Hair  there  was  none  ;  and  with 
regard  to  fallals,  history  (probably  from  sheer  ignorance  of  the  precise 
nature  of  that  article)  is  profoundly  dumb. 

Without  hazarding  a  look  at  his  companion,  Sir  John  snatched  the 
packet,  tore  out  the  top  letter,  glanced  at  the  signature,  and  let  it  fiiU, 
uttering  a  deep  groan.  It  bore  the  name  of  a  gay  young  guardsman, 
one  Sir  Simon  Moth,  who  had  recently  exchanged  into  a  line  regiment 
at  D         ,  and  was  notorious  for  affairs  of  gallantry. 

Sir  John  turned  to  the  mantelpiece  in  the  bitterest  anguish,  every 
jealous  dread  at  once  confirmed.  But  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Stalker  was 
intolerable. 

"  Leave  the  desk,"  he  muttered  ;   "  I  must  be  alone  when But 

these  may  be  old  things— old  things."     He  hardly  knew  what  he  was 
saying. 

Mrs.  Stalker  was  more  composed. 

*^  It's  dated  last  Monday,"  she  said,  looking  at  the  post-mark,  <^  and 
addressed  to  my " 

The  sound  of  carriage-wheels  interrupted  the  conversation,  and  a  loud 
ring  at  the  gate  announced  Lady  Gabriers  return  from  her  dinner- 
party. 

*'  No— take  it,  take  it,"  cried  Sir  John,  thrusting  back  the  letter,  and 
throwing  the  whole,  unread,  into  the  desk.  ^*  Place  it  in  her  room. 
Begone!" 

Mrs.  Stalker  Vanished. 

Another  moment,  and  Lady  Gabriel,  radiant  witli  youthful  beauty, 
and  sparkling  with  jewels,  floated,  like  a  beam  of  light,  into  the  melan- 
choly room. 

"  What,  not  in  bed  ?  I  am  so  glad  !"  said  Grace,  clapping  her  little 
hands.    '^  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Her  husband  bowed  coldly. 

Grace  drew  up,  and  changed  her  tone. 

^'  Politeness  itself!"  she  said.  *^  I  cannot  postpone  what  I  wished  to 
say,  but  will  you  answer  me  a  question  first  ?" 

"  I  will  see.     Go  on." 

"  Why  do  men  cease  to  be  lovers  when  they  become  husbands  ?** 

«  Did  ir 

"  If  not,  why  so  cold  and  so  indifferent  ?  Why  not  treat  your  own 
wife  at  least  as  civilly  as  you  do  everybody  else's  ?" 

^^  Why  f  Because  I  am  not  jealous,  chUd,"  said  Sir  John,  with  a  dark 
smile.  1  "  I  know  you  are  too  devoted  a  wife  to  need  your  affections  fos- 
tered by  constant  attention." 

''Hfot  jealous!    Ahem." 

^'  She  thinks  to  hide  it  under  a  bold  demeanour,"  thought  Sir  John. 
"Good  manoeuvre,  my  lady  !  .  .  .  .  And  now,"  he  added,  aloud»  "  may 
I  inquire  your  further  commands  with  me  ?  But  first,  while  I  remember 
it,  from  whom  did  you  receive  that  elegant  offering  I  see  in  my  yard 
yonder— that  savage  brute  of  a  mastiff?     He  nearly  bit  me." 
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<'  That's  what  I  wished  to  explain.'' 

"Proceed." 

**  You  know  the  conceit  of  that  Sir  Simon  Moth." 

"  Eh !     Who  ?     Sir  Simon " 

^<  Moth.  Exactly.  Who  lately  joined  from  the  Guards.  He  is  the 
€9tfant  gate  of  London  sodety." 

"  He  will  be  an  enfant  gSHi  for  thia^  if  he  happens  to  cross  my  pathy** 
muttered  Sir  John. 

<<At  least,"  oontmued  the  lady,  ^<he  would  be  thought  so;  and  is 
eternally  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  bragging  of  his  conquests." 

"May  I  ask  how  you  obtained  this  accurate  report  of  the  gossip  of  a 
mess-table?" 

"From  my  brother,  sir." 

« I  beg  pardon.     I  forgot  him.     Yes  ?" 

^'  He— Moth,  I  mean — saw  me  at  the  ball  on  Wednesday.  Perhaps 
yon  might  haye  remarked  how  attentive  he  was  to  me  ?" 

^'  Some  such  yague  impression,  madam,  did  occur  to  my  mind,"  said 
Sr  John,  carelessly,  but  biting  his  lip. 

*'  He  declared,  at  the  mess,  that,  in  all  his  social  experience,  he  had 
neyer  enjoyed  so  truly  delightful  an  eyenrngl" 

"  Upon  my  soul  you  must  have  made  yourself  most  agreeable  1" 

"  They  told  him,  so  George  heard,  tmit  it  was  reserred  for  m^  to  re- 
Tcnge  his  cruelties  among  the  London  belles,  and  he  replied  that  I  should 
raore  no  more  insensible  than  they ;  and  he  even — (now,  be  patient)—- 
had  the  insolence  to  back  his  assertion  with  a  bet  1" 

"  The  devil  he  did !     By ^" 

^  One  moment,"  said  Grace  ;  "  let  me  finish  my  story.  Well,  he  set 
to  work  immediately — wrote  me  bad  verses — squeaked  ^sipid  songs — 
paid  me  such  attentions  as  he  thought  best  calculated  to  blind  my 
judgment,  or  lead  my  thoughts,  my  hopes,  my  afiPections  astray — a 
friend  of  mine  (and  yours)  occasionally  bring^g  me  word  of  his  boast- 
ings concerning  the  progp-ess  he  fancied  he  had  made.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  crush  this  delicate  entomological  specimen  at  once,  but 
I  could  not  so  easily  forgive  the  insult  of  supposing  me  an  easy  prey; 
I  resolved  upon  a  signal  revenge,  and  therefore  permitted  him  to  proceed. 
At  last  he  had  the  audacity  to  hint  that — that  a  little  walk  by  moonlight 
in  the  orange-walk  behind  our  house  would  be  the  most  delightful  thmg 
in  the  universe.  To-day,  as  we  were  walking,  I  contrived  to  drop  the 
key  of  the  outer  gate ;  he  picked  it  up,  and,  noticing  the  label,  put  it  in 
his  pocket,  widi  some  absurd  badinage;  nor  would  he  he  induced  to  return 
it  to  me.  He  doubtless  imagines  I  dropped  it  on  purpose — (and,  so/ary 
he  is  right) — especially  as  I  had  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
that  you  had  gone  into  D ,  and  would  be  detained  there  till  late." 

"  Why,  you  wished  me  to  go,"  said  Sir  John,  who  had  listened  to  this 
narrative  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  annoyance  and  rdief. 

"  Yes ;  but  I  also  begged  you  to  return  early.** 

"  True,  Grace,  you  did." 

"  Now  we  will  have  some  fun !" 

"  Fun !"  said  Sir  John.  "  Grrace — Grace !  how  could  you  be  so  im- 
prudent ?  That  key !  By  this  time  the  fool  has  shown  it  to  half  the 
garrison !" 

VOL.  XLV.  !• 
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<<  Just  what  I  desire.    Now  your  turn  <x>iiies.     T«u  SBvit  help  me." 

"I!" 

<<  Of  course.     Whom  else  wM  I  troit  P    Noi  Stalker.*' 

"  No.  Hem  I  Stalker  is— but ^Well,  my  dear,  what  do  jm,  pro- 
pose ?" 

^<  First  secure  the  bellwire  iu  such  a  maimer  that  the  outer  gate  eao- 
iiot  open  without  its  ringing.'* 

"  That's  easily  done." 

<<  The  noise  will  rouse  the  dog— it's  Geoi^'s  mastiff,  PearL  The 
gallant  exquisite  will  not  dare*  enter,  and  will  yery  probably  pass  the 
nighty  whidi  seems  likely  to  be  a  sharp  one,  at  our  garden  gate. 

Sir  John  kissed  his  beautiful  but  wilful  wife,  went  quietly  out,  seeur^A 
the  bellwire,  made  a  friendly  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the 
dog,  smoked  the  pleasantest  cigar  he  had  enjoyed  for  ten  months,  conned 
a  little  speech  of  dismissal  for  Mrs.  Stalker  on  the  morrow,  and  returned 
to  his  comfortable  fireside.  For,  as  Grace  remarked,  it  wag  excessivdy 
cM. 

Complete  as  Grace  intended  her  revenge  should  be,  £ate  had  taken  Ae 
matter  in  hand  and  carried  it  to  a  still  higher  point  of  perfection. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  society  that  men  hate  conceited  men.  The 
insufferable  egotism  of  the  illustrious  Moth  had  already  won  him  a  high 
degree  of  unpopularity,  and  although  at  the  present  dky — as  eferybody 
is  aware — practical  joking  in  military  circles  is  a  thing  absolutely  un- 
heard of,  there  were,  nevertheless,  two  or  three  bright  roirits  in  the  mas 
of  the  gallant  — th,  eagerly  awaiting  an  opportunity  for  singeing  the 
delicate  wings  of  the  fashionable  Moth.  Among  these  we  will  designate 
two,  Captains  Smart  and  Sting. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  tiiat  Sir  Simon,  so  hr  from  deeming 
it  incumbent  upon  lum  to  conceal  his  possession  of  the  key,  had  exhibited 
it  to  every  member  of  his  circle  he  could  meet  with,  and,  in  more  iimn 
one  instance,  had  even  gone  the  lengtii  of  asserting  that  the  ,key  bad 
been  directly  conveyed  to  him  ! 

Captains  S.  and  S.  took  their  measures  accordingly.  Wrapped  in 
soldiers'  cloaks,  and  provided  with  a  couple  of  nmskets,  they  quietly  issued 
forth,  leaving  Moth  still  in  the  mess-room,  and  about  half-past  nine 
o^dock — a  fittle  before  moon-rise — took  up  their  stations  outside  the 
general's  gate,  occasionally  pacing  bnskly  up  and  down  to  keep  their 
blood  warm.     Presently  Sting  halted  suddenly. 

^^  I  say,  old  Mow,  ymi  have  no  doobt,  have  yon,  that  Lady  G.  is 
laughing  at  onr  friend  ?' 

(Sting's  anxious  tone  may  be  accounted  for  hy  Hm  cbrcomstanoe  thai 
he  was  one  of  three  who  had  accepted  Modi's  ridiculons  wager,  and  that 
to  a  rather  heavy  amount) 

**  1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,"  was  the  reassuring  re{Jy. 

<^  Well,  that's  all  nght  Bnt^  I  say,  what  we  are  doing  here  woo't 
help  us  with  the  bet." 

«*  Perhaps  not ;  but  we  can  tease  him  a  few.** 

'*  I  doubt  if  that  be  really  the  key  he  showed  ns." 

«  We  shall  see.     Hark !  Ihear  him.     I  know  his  wfaistie." 

Sir  Simon  sauntered  slowly  up,  soddng  the  conclusion  of  his  cigar. 

<<  Stand  r  shouted  Sting,  in  a  disguised  voice,  imitating  the  aetua 
and  mauQfr  of  a  sentinel.     '<  Who  goes  there  P" 
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.  Mithibirtedbaflk. 
«  A — an  officer.** 
"  Can't  pas8." 

« The  word?" 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?    Is  not  this  Sir  John  GrahrieTg  P* 
"Y^nr.'* 

^  h  ftiMre  alwim  a  smtinel  here  T 
"AlwmyB ;  or/  added  Sting,  mde,  ''  ^mgki  to  be.'' 
*^  WeU,"  said  Moth,  "*  no  matter,  I  know  there  is  anoAer  eotraiiee.'* 
fle  tinned  to  seek  it,  when— 

"  Stand  r*  shouted  Smart,  grounding  hie  musket  with  a  bang  close 
to  Moth's  toes.     "^  Who  goes  there  T 
«  Officer.** 
"Can't  pass." 
"  1 8ay9  sentry " 

"  To  whose  company  do  you  belong  ?" 

«  Captain  Stingos,  sir." 

"Indeed  I  let's  look  at  you." 

«Keep<^r 

But  Moth  got  a  glimpse  of  his  &oe. 

"Ha,  ha!"  he  laughed,  "I  knew  there  was  no  sentry  posted  here. 
Who's  the  other?" 

"Sting." 

"  You  thought  to  make  me  lose  my  bet,  did  you  7"  • 

*^  That  you'll  do  without  my  assistance,"  said  Smart. 

"  Come,  now,"  said  Moth,  "  be  oflF,  both  of  you,  like  good  fellowi." 
.  "By  no  means.     We  want  to  see  if  you  succeed." 

«  Why,  here's  the  key  r 

"  Psha  !  they  may  nave  changed  the  lock." 

*^£fmk  r  ezdaimed  Moth.  "  Don't  make  sadi  a  row— look !"  (and 
he  unlocked  and  opened  the  gate),  "it's  all  right." 

He  pushed  the  gate  wide  open.  Single,  HngU,  tingle !  went  the  bell. 
BoW'OU'OU'Ough !  thundered  Pearl,  aroused  fiom  her  slumbers,  and 
mshing  furiously  at  the  gate,  which  the  length  of  her  chain  just  allowed 
her  to  touch.  The  trio  of  warriors  precipitately  gave  back,  Smart  and 
Stinglaughing  heartily. 

**Hnriir  said  Moth.     "  Listen  r 

"  There  never  was  a  bell  here  before,"  said  Smart. 

"  Nor  a  dog,"  added  the  other  Job's  comforter. 

**By  JoYe}**  said  Smart,  "I  remember,  now,  hearing  that  Lady 
Gabrial  had  borrowed  a  dog  of  her  brother." 

"«  Yea,  to  reoetTo  Moth,"  added  Sting. 

**l  hope^" obeerred  Moth,  "she  heard  the  shindy.  Shell  haTO  the 
dog  remoTed,  and  the  bell  tied  up." 

<<That  she  will,"  said  Smart  "Perhaps,  at  this  moment,  she  is 
beginning  to  fear  you  won't  return  to  the  charge." 

^i  pity  her  nneerely,"  said  Sting.  "There  are  few  Moths  in  the 
voild,  ami,  really,  whien  a  woman  km  succeeded  in  entrapping  one 
of  that  rare  species——" 

l2 
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Moth's  vanity  was  bHnd  to  the  sarcasm,  open  as  it  was*  He  smiled* 
"  You  would  Uke  to  be  in  my  place — eh,  old  fellow?" 

«  Why— not  yet^*  replied  Sting.     «  Come  along." 

'<  What  the  deuce !     You  need  not  come,''  said  Moth* 

"  Oh !  as  you  like.     Well  wait  here." 

"  Keep  quiet,  then." 

Moth  advanced  again  to  the  gate,  and  pushed  it  quietly  open*  His 
caution  was  in  vain.  Agiun  the  bell  sent  its  shrill  alarum  through  the 
echoing  court  and  the  garden  alleys,  again  the  angry  mastiff  rushed  at 
the  gate,  and  again  the  discomfited  adventurer  withdrew  with  more 
haste  than  dignity.     Smart  and  Stmg  roared  with  irrepressible  laughter. 

^' What  the  devil  is  there  to  laueh  at  T  asked  Moth,  angrily. 

'<  The  idea  of  having  a  key  and  being  unable  to  enter." 

<'  Ha,  ha,  ha  I     A  useful  key !" 

<<  Were  I  Moth  I  would  go  in,"  said  Sting. 

^'  But  there's  the  dog,"  said  Smart. 

*^  Really,  now,"  sud  Mo^  <*  in  my  position,  what  vxnM  you  do  ?" 

"Rush  in  boldly." 

"  Though,"  added  Stmg,  "  in  advising  you  for  the  best,  we  risk  losing 
our  bet" 

"  I'll  try  once  more,"  said  Moth.  "  Hi !  poor  fellow !  Good  Pompey ! 
(I  wonder  what  your  confounded  name  is !)     Down,  boy— down." 

A  louder  peal,  and  a  still  more  furious  bark,  were  the  only  results. 

"Confound  the  bell,  and  dog,  and  everytlimg!"  roared  the  baffled 
lover. 

"  It's  curious,"  observed  Smart,  "  that  no  one  seems  aroused." 

"  Hush,"  said .  Sting.  "  I  hear  a  noise.  They  are  opening  the 
window." 

"  I  appeal  to  your  honour,  gentlemen,"  sud  Moth,  "  to  stand  aside  • . . 
and  to  hand  me  the  amount  of  your  respective  bets  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience.    Ahem !" 

His  friends  moved  apart.  A  first-floor  window  was  deliberately  opened. 
A  form  appeared  at  it,  indistinctly  visible. 

"  Sir  Simon  Moth  ?*'  said  the  voice  of  Sir  John,  interrogatively. 

"  Smart,  Smart,  answer  him,"  whispered  Moth. 

"  Ah,  Sir  John !"  cried  Smart,  "  you  are  in  bed  betimes.  Not  ill,  I 
trust?" 

"  I  think  I  know  that  voice.*    Is  it  you^  Smart?" 

"  Yes.  I  was  just  passing  your  gate.  Your  dog  is  a  trusty  sentmel. 
Sir  John." 

"  Is  not  Moth  with  you?" 

"W^y,  Sir  John  r 

"  I  need  not  ask,  for  I  know  it.  Lady  Gabriel  has  just  informed  me 
that  he  has  a  fiincy  for  a  moonlight  meditation  in  my  garden,  and  that 
he  has  betted  that  he  would  find  an  opportunity  for  indulging  that 
singular  fEUicy." 

"  They  have  been  making  a  fool  of  you,  my  poor  Moth,"  said  Sting, 
aside,  to  that  hero. 

"  But,"  continued  Sir  John,  his  clear  stem  voice  soundine  with  terrible 
distinctness  in  the  still  air,  "  Lady  Gabriel  considers  that  £e  project  had 
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better  be  abandoned  for  the  present.     She  wishes  me  to  inform  you  that 
I  came  h<mie  rather  earlier  than  was  expected.     She  is,  besides,  rather 


"  Tell  him,**  whispered  Moth,  savagely-—^*  tell  him  she  gave  me  the 
key.    At  all  eyents---(confoand  her !) — that  may  cause  a  quarrel  V^ 

Smart  hesitated.    He  was  rather  thoughtless,  but  a  gentleman. 

«  No,  no,  Moth.    Perhaps "" 

^'  Tell  him,  tell  him,"  said  Sting,  aside,  seeing  that  the  only  predicable 
result  would  be  the  fuller  development  of  the  joke. 

''He  says  he  is  not  in  fault.  Sir  John,''  said  Captain  Smart  "He 
intimates— excuse  me— that  her  ladyship  entrusted  nim  with  the  key." 
And  the  yotmg  man  instinctively  dropped  his  voice  as  he  concluded  the 
sentence. 

"  He  says  perfectly  true,  Smart,"  replied  Sir  John.  ''^But  that  key, 
Tuifortunately,  opens  only  the  oiUer  gate,  which  Sir  Simon  is  perfectly 
welcome  to  enter.  The  key,  I  trust,  is  in  order.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  him  this  ?" 

'^'With  pleasure,  Sir  John.  Indeed,"  added  the  young  officer,  "he 
knows  it  already."  *• 

"  I  understand.     In  that  case,  good  night." 

'< And  the  key?"  added  Smart 

''  Oh,  no  matter.     Leave  it  in  the  lock." 

Sir  John  closed  the  conference,  and  the  window. 

<' There!"  roared  Moth,  flinging  the  key  at  the  latter,  "take  the 
cnrsed  thing!" 

'^  Nonsense.     You  may  want  it  agidn,"  sidd  Sting. 

<<  Come^  let's  be  ofi;"  said  Moth. 

«« I  am  glad  the  bet  is  not,"  observed  Smart. 

**  These  country  ladies  don't  appreciate  true  merit,"  cried  Sting,  send- 
ing aparting shot  after  the  retiring  Moth,  who  vanished  in  the  darkness. 

"Ha,  ha!"  said  Smart  "The  whole  matter  is,  after  all,  no  bad 
iUustration  of  a  very  old  and  familiar  saying." 

*^  Odi  I'altra  parte,  e  credi  poco,"  suggested  Sting. 

"Hem!  I  dare  say,"  said  Smart.  "But  I  don't  speak  French! 
My  proverb  is  of  the  most  approved  dialect  of  Cockaigne,  '  Great  cry 
and  tittle  wool' " 
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THE  AKIMA  "PEWTBES." 

We  had  walked  down  ihe  river-side  one  day,  to  see  the  boats  pzac- 
tising  for  the  UDiversity  Fours.  On  arriyiug  at  the  railway  bridgse,  we 
found  that  we  had  most  unaccountably  made  a  mistake  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  the  time,  and  that  instead  of  three  P.M.  it  was  only  half-past 

OIM. 

Ab  we  sauntered  down  ihe  Long  Reach,  deliberatmg  upon  our  fiitnre 
proceedings,  an  unusual  noise  startled  our  ears.  '^  Pull  right!"  a  cad'a 
Toice  shouted,  following  up  shortly  with  the  commands,  "Easy  all,  bow 
side  1  Pull  a  stroke^  Two !  Now,  sir,  pull  left  !"  In  utter  astonishnent 
we  turned  round,  aiid  beheld  a  boat  to  all  appearance  steering  right  into 
the  near  bank,  -wbSle  an  obliging  individual  on  that  bank  was  shoutipg 
"Pull right r  Apparently  in  connexion  with  this  oommand,  the  water 
at  the  stem  of  the  boat  was  suddenly  put  into  vioknt  agitation  by  die 
motion  of  the  rudder,  and  the  boat  made  a  faltering  shot  at  the  opposite 
bank ;  however,  before  it  eould  get  there  the  suicidal  intentions  of  its 
coxswain  were  frustrated  by  the  vociferous  eni|;ma  on  the  towing-path, 
who  cried  again,  "  Pull  left  I  pull  left  I"  Agam  the  water  was  disturbed 
as  before,  and  the  same  results  oocurred,  mutatis  mutandis. 

As  we  had  never  before  seen  a  four-oared  boat  tacking  in  ilm  peouliar 
way  down  the  Long  Reach,  we  went  to  meet  it,  with  a  view  to  kaming 
the  causes  of  the  pbenoaenon.  A  near  approach  showed  us  that  the 
uniform  of  the  men  was  that  appropriated  by  the  boat  club  of  the  CoU^ne 
of  S.  Anima  Mundi,  and  as  we  perceived  looming  in  the  distance  two  or 
three  other  boats  similarly  clothed,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Amma  Pewters  were  about  to  come  off — a  condudon  which  subsequent 
events  showed  to  be  correct  Of  course  every  one  knows  that  "  Pewters'' 
means  "  Scratch  Fours."  If  that  be  i^notum  per  ignotius  to  any  reader, 
we  would  explain  that  Scratch  Fours  implies  the  &ct  that  a  nnmber  of 
men  have  put  their  names  in  a  hat,  previously  paying  five  or  six  shillings 
each,*  ana  drawn  out  four  at  a  time,  hap-hazard.  Each  four  men  thus 
determined^form  the  pulling  part  of  the  crew  of  a  four-oar.  Again,  the 
names  of  as  many  coxswains  as  there  are  tetrads  of  ^oarsmen  having  been 
deposited  in  a  hat,  one  is  drawn  fgr  every  four  men  previously  so  treated, 
and  thus  a  number  of  Scratch  Fours  are  completed.  It  only  remains  to 
mention  that  the  crews  thus  formed  by  lot  are  on  no  account  allowed  to 
practise  even  once  before  the  races  ^  a  regulation  which  results,  as  may 
be  imafi^ned,  in  a  sufficient  number  of  amusing  accidents.  Now  it  hap- 
pened wat  Uiere  were  sixteen  Anima  men  who  would  pull,  and  only  two 
who  had  the  smallest  pretensions  to  steering,  so  there  were  only  coxswains 
for  half  the  boats.  Under  these  circumstances  two  men  had  been  pressed 
into  the  service,  and  were  allowed  to  have  each  a  cad  on  the  bank  to  tell 
him  which  string  to  pull,  and  to  give  those  general  directions  to  the  men 
which  the  various  emergencies  of  the  navigation  of  the  Cam  require. 

*  These  subscriptions  are  appropriated  by  the  winning  boat,  and  profide  each 
member  of  its  crew  with  a  pewter  or  silver  tankard,  whence  the  name  *'  Pewters" 
if  given  to  the  races. 
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lUMoBately,  howeyor,  tliefe  piesfod  man  had  an  idaa,  whiob  no  amoimi 
of  pai  WMiiiop,  to  lay  nothing  of  stronger  language,  coold  dnye  omt  otikeit 
hfuiis,  that  when  told  to  ''  null  ri^"  they  mutt  pull  the  Btmig  ai  hard 
as  the^  coold,  to  pioye  to  the  crews  that  they  were  actiYe  in  psomoting 
their  infceresto ;  one  coneequaMe  of  wUoh  in&tnation  was  the  taoking 
appeannee  descnbed. 

No  one  who  has  seen  the  Cam  needs  to  be  tdd  that  the  hoatt  in  a 
raee^  howefcr  many  or  however  few,  are  perfbiee  started  at  equal  dis- 
tanoas  behind  eadi  other,  the  object  of  each  being  to  run  into  the  one 
hefixe  it,  when  what  is  technicaUy  called  a  ''  bump''  is  the  result,  and  the 
aasaalted  boat  draws  to  the  bank,  with  its  viotocious  assMlant,  to  make 
way  for  the  boats  behind.  On  great  occasions  the  towing-path  is  crowded 
to  ezoess  by  vast  nnmbers  of  men  running  with  the  boats,  but  for  these 
SBBaU  ooU^e  raoes  diere  was  almost  no  one ;  die  phrase  '^  nmning  with 
tkt  IxmUr  wonld  haye  to  undmgo  some  change  if  we  meant  to  speak  in 
oorract  yeraaeular  of  the  pace  at  which  we  prooeeded  down  the  riyer* 
side.  Of  the  yarious  intricacies  connected  mth  starting  guns  we  need 
notspeak. 

The  hoat  with  whidli  our  first  aeqnaintance  was  fonned  started  second, 
and,  as  the  one  behind  it  was  bumped  at  once,  our  erratic  fiiend  had  no- 
thing to  fear  and  all  to  hope.  By  dint  of  the  most  strenuous  exertionson 
the  port  of  the  running  (mordy  tedmical  that  word  "  runniag^)  coaswun, 
it  got  round  Ditton  Comer,  Uiough  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  impropriety 
in  the  use  of  the  word  '^  round,''  the  mancenyre  being  conducted  some- 
what  as  follows :  At  the  commencement  of  the  bend  the  boat  happened 
to  be  lying  straight  up  and  down  the  readi ;  the  wily  coxswain  ko.  2 
(fiir  so  we  would  designate  ^e  stipendiary  indiyidual  in  the  rouffh 
jersey),  allowing  them  to  proceed  on  this  tadc  a  little  further,  suddemy 
called  out,  **  Easy  all !  hold  her  up !"  All  the  crew  knew  what  "  easy 
all"  meant,  and  two  of  them  understood  ''  hold  her  up,"  but  as  they  were 
both  on  the  bow  side,  and  both  obeyed  with  the  utmost  yigour,  it  was  a 
qoestion  for  a  moment  or  two  whether  they  would  upset  or  not ;  those 
who  could  not  construe  the  command  did  simply  nothing,  except  eoxswain 
No.  1,  who,  seeing  that  two  of  his  men  were  nonplused  like  hims^ 
called  out  to  his  men  on  the  bank,  '<  What  does  *  hold  her  up'  mean?" 
Not  dagpung  an  answer  to  this  question,  No.  2  proceeds,  *'  Fuii  a  strdie, 
Tvol"  Two  happens  to  be  one  of  those  who  don't  quite  nnderstaad 
'*  hold  h&  up,"  so  he  has  been  hoklmg  himself  in  readiness  for  anythii^ 
that  may  turn  up,  and  with  dangerous  alacrity  obeys  the  order.  By  this 
nseans  the  boat's  head  is  turned  well  for  the  Plough  Reach,  and 
'< Paddle  on  all!"  and  then  <*  Lay  out  all !"  take  her  along  in  the  right 
direetioo. 

But,  aias  I  this  manoeuyre,  thoagh  apparently  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  suoeess,  is  productiye  of  the  most  lamentable  results.  It  has 
unsettled  the  men  and  thrown  them  thoroughly  out  of  time,  espeeially  in 
the  bows;  this  Na  2  tries  to  x«medy  by  related  cries  of '*  lime !  time!" 
bat  without  effect ;  so  eoxswain  No.  1  thinks  that  if  be  can  appeal  more 
dirsct^  and  partioiilarly  to  the  individuals  who  are  in  mar,  his  effiMrts 
may  meet  with  success.  He  knows  that  it  is  not  the  thing  to  call  men 
by  their  names  in  a  boat,  and  at  first  be  is  puzzled  to  find  out  a  way  of 
expressing  to  ihe  men  in  the  bows  that  they  are  especially  the  persons  . 
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vhoM  tiine  is  complained  of.  At  length  analytical  geometry  comes  to 
his  aid*  He  takes  stroke  as  the  origin  of  co-orainates,  and  assumes  that 
he  himself  is  on  the  positive  side  of  that  origin.  The  result  of  these  cal- 
culations he  announces  in  a  triumphant  yell,  <<  TisfE  behikd  !" 

And  now  his  excitement  becomes  immense,  declaring  itself  in  increas- 
ing cries  of  <<  Time  behind,  gentlemen  1  time  behind !  Pull  right  ! 
pidl  left  V*  for  he  has  become  knowing  enough  to  perceive  that  if  the 
men  on  one  side  the  boat  pull  stronger  than  those  on  the  other  the  direc- 
tion of  the  boat  will  be  affected,  and  therefore  he  carefully  communicates 
to  the  crew  the  orders  of  his  friend  No.  2  on  the  bank,  "Pull  right! 
pull  left !"  which  of  course  only  refer  to  his  own  hands  in  connexion 
with  the  rudder-strings. 

At  the  Plough  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  different  spectacle  pre- 
sented there  in  the  University  races — ^that  surging  sea  of  hats  and  caps^ 
and  jerseys  and  coats,  not  to  mention  less  masculine  habiliments,  Uie 
whole  demanding  in  most  imperative  language  the  inspection  of  a 
proctor.  It  is  supposed  that  some  mysterious  affinity  exists  between  the 
Hough  and  the  Oxford  for  pluck,  for  race  after  race  are  seen  the  same 
&ces  there,  with  a  constancy  only  equalled  by  their  owners'  consistent 
abhorrence  of  appearing  in  any  of  the  various  little-go  or  poll-lists. 

And  now  the  shores  of  '*  Grassy''  present  themselves  ;  that  smooth 
lawn  on  which  assembles  during  the  May  races  all  the  little  that  Cam- 
bridge can  boast  of  beauty  and  elegance ;  that  long  and  yet  sudden  bend 
on  whose  gladiatorial  arena  that  most  indefatigable  terrier,  public  opinion, 
may  be  matched  to  worry  any  number  of  coxswains'  reputations  in  any 
race  you  like.  No  longer,  alas !  are  those  green  slopes  clothed  with  all 
that  IS  Mr ;  no  longer  are  those  chaste  matrons  there  on  whom  Horace 
cast  a  prophetic  eye  in  his  exquisite  description  of  Hypermnestra, 

Una  de  multis,  face  nuptiali 
Splendide  mendax;* 

no  longer  are  those  male  equestrians  there,  whose  attempts  to  jump  the 
grips  cause  so  much  ridicule  where  they  would  fain  captivate.  Alas !  the 
only  inhabitants  now  are  an  old  cow  and  a  young  donkey. 

Of  course  every  one  knows  what  a  foolometer  is.  Exceptions  may 
read  Mr.  Newland's  lectures  on  Tractarianism.  We  ourselves  keep  a 
cnt-up-ometer,  in  the  shape  of  a  man  who  spares  neither  Mend  nor  foe, 
the  first  less  than  the  second,  wlten  there  is  a  chance  of  saying  anything 
aevere  or  sarcastic;  indeed,  we  have  heard  him  say  some  remarkably  witty 
things  about  a  slight  slew  in  his ^ncSe^s  nose.  To  him,  then,  we  showed 
this  narrative,  as  far  as  the  word  "donkey."  *«  Why,  my  dear  fellow," 
said  he,  "  you  needn't  put  in  that  *  alas,'  for,  after  all,  the  difierence  is 

infinitesimal  between "    But  we  stopped  him,  for  the  assertion  that 

there  is  the  slightest  resemblance  between  young  donkeys  and  the  men 
we  see  at  Grassy  is  of  course  an  absurd  slander.  We  need  only  take 
up  the  calendar  and  turn  to  the'  lists  of  wranglers  and  first-class  men, 
and  we  can  predicate  with  unerring  certainty  as  to  any  individual  in  them 
being  or  having  been  an  attendant  at  that  verdant  paradise ;  while  for  the 

*  The  licence  of  modem  biblical  criticism  makes  the  omission  of  a  line  a  mere 
»joke. 
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man  who  detects  a  resemblance  to  the  antique  Yaccine  qnadniped  afore- 
saidy  in  the  fair  Tisitora  also  aforetaid,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  g^  to  the 
UniTersity  concert,  and  wait  till  the  interval  when  the  ladies  turn  round  to 
be  looked  at.     If  that  doesn't  cure  him,  nothing  will. 

Over  this  favoured  meadow,  *<  Time  behind,"  t,e,  coxswain  No.  1,  shows 
an  iodinatioa  to  take  his  crew.  Of  course,  if  practicable,  such  a  plan 
would  be  an  admirable  one,  as  a  large  comer  would  thereby  be  cut  off; 
but  coxswain  No.  2  seems  to  entertain  very  serious  doubts  as  to  its 
wisdom  on  the  pFesent  occasion.  At  any  rate,  he  yells  louder  than  ever, 
^'Poll  lefi!  pull  left!**  accompanying  the  admonitions  with  a  most 
open,  not  to  say  violent,  expression  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  journey  his 
principars  brains  may  or  may  not  have  taken,  at  the  same  time  consign- 
mg  various  portions  of  his  own  body  to  all  sorts  of  disagreeable  places. 

Left,  accordingly, ''  Time  behind '  pulls  with  hb  accustomed  vigour.  As 
he  does  so,  his  attention  is  caueht  by  a  smooth  green  lane,  branching  off 
from  the  towing-path,  just  in  uie  direction  his  boat's  nose  points*  In  a 
moment  his  determination  is  made ;  he  will  go  overland  to  the  Post  Reach  I 
Viith  Spartan  firmness  he  nerves  himself  to  the  task,  despite  the  frantic 
yells  of  No.  2,  who  is  standing  at  the  end  of  the  lane ;  the  only  notice  he 
now  takes  of  that  deposed  functionary  being  an  abrupt  order  to  get  out 
of  the  way.  His  heroic  resolve  is  strengthened  by  a  little  accident  which 
he  observes  to  have  happened  to  the  other  boat;  ''Two"  has  caught 
a  somewhat  vicious  crab,  and  lost  his  oar,  at  the  same  time  contriving  to 
knock  stroke's  oar  out  of  the  boat.  So  now  thev  He  like  a  log  on  the 
water,  and  No.  1  is  confident  he  can  get  there  before  them. 

His  ideas  on  the  subject  of  bumping  are  very  shady,  for  he  tries  all  he 
knows  to  get  ashore  without  running  u>ul  of  them.  To  his  intense  disgust 
he  cannot  keep  his  boat  off,  and  a  bump  is  the  result.  His  crew  in 
astomshment  look  round;  they  cannot  believe  they-  have  made  their 
bump.  What  vrith  the  looking  round,  what  with  the  demonstrative 
astonishment,  and  what  with  the  laughter  suppressed  during  the  race  and 
DOW  breaking  forth  like  dammed-up  water,  the  boat  begins  to  rock  in  a 
most  alarming  manner,  and,  despite  the  entreaties  of  poor  No.  1,  that 
gentleman  will  oscillate  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  upsets,  cutting  short 
that  skilful  coxswain's  definition  of  the  particular  plane  he  desires  them 
to  restrict  themselves  to. 

"  Time  behind"  cannot  swim  a  stroke,  but  he  throws  hb  arms  over  the 
boat  near  the  stem,  and  holding  on  as  it  seems  by  his  chin,  allows  hb 
feet  to  rise  to  the  top  on  the  other  side,  where  they  project  slightly  firom 
the  surfuce,  as  they  always  will  in  such  circumstances,  presenting  a 
snfiiciently  curious  appearance.  The  remainder  of  the  crew  have  got 
ashor^  by  the  simple  process  of  wading  through  the  mud,  the  depth  of 
which,  with  the  water  above  it,  does  not  exceed  four  feet.  On  this  fact  being 
communicated  to  **  Time  behind,"  accompanied  by  the  recommendation 
of  a  like  manoeuvre  in  hb  own  case,  he  utters  in  a  comparatively  firm  and 
determined  gasp  the  words,  "  No !  I'll  perish  here  I"  Whether  he  thinks 
to  emulate  the?  bravery  of  those  devoted  men  who  go  to  the  bottom  with 
their  ships  rather  than  leave  them  while  any  yet  remain  to  be  saved,  or 
whether  he  expects  to  float  down  the  river  and  die  of  starvation,  preferring 
that  death  to  drowning,  certain  it  is  that  he  says,  "  I'll  perish  here !" 
Hb  deputy,  the  cad  on  the  bank,  cannot  have  quite  caught  hb  words,  f<^ 
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he  MiVen  InmrnM  of  the  opimon  that  he'll  be  ^  Uowed  i£  he  am't 
a  tryiog^  to  fave  die  boat."  And  haying  thus  recklessly  subjected  him- 
self to  die  possibttity  of  compulsory  yentilation,  he  proceeds  to  say,  with 
the  most  frank  generosity,  that  if  any  ^ntleman  will  promise  him  a  shirt 
he'll  go  in  for  the  spluttering  coxswain.  This  offer  is  accompanied  by 
saek  a  display  of  the  inside  of  the  platter,  by  way  of  proof  that  he  needs 
that  article  of  clothing,  that  a  hasty  promise  to  the  desired  effect  is  made, 
aid  **  Time  behind  "  is  rescued  from  his  disagreeable  pontion. 

He  kx^  upon  the  affair  in  a  serious  light,  and  declares  that  his  great 
consolation  and  support  in  danger  was  the  fact  that  he  had  been  to  cEapel 
^Mnrteen  times  eacn  week  in  the  term.  Haying  giyen  this  information, 
he  is  immediately  taken  worse,  lapsing  into  a  state  of  petrifaction  from 
the  odd,  under  which  droumstances  it  is  considered  that  the  best  thing 
fisr  him  is  a  bed  and  some  egg-flip  at  the  Plough.  So  he  is  eonyeyed 
diere  and  put  to  bed,  die  time  raee  being  defiBrred  till  he  is  warm  enough 
to  get  up. 

That  desiraUe  eyent  haying  taken  place  in  about  four  hours,  during 
which  time  the  other  men  haye  been  up  to  change,  we  again  take  our 
place  by  the  two  remaining  boats,  and  start  them  for  the  final  race. 

Unfivtunately  for  die  success  of  this,  it  has  so  happened  that  while 
''Time  behind  was  mildly  imbibing  egg-flip  in  bed,  his  assbtant  and  his 
asnatant's  colleague  were  doing  ditto  rather  more  determinedly  in  the 
kitchen.  When  f^oken  to  seriously  on  the  state  to  which  they  had  re- 
duced diemselyes,  the  ^carious  coxswain  who  hitherto  has  not  taken  any 
prominent  part  in  the  affair,  owing  to  his  charge  haying  piade  its  bump 
at  the  start,  unexpectedly  displays  a  most  antithetical  turn  of  mind,  in- 
forming us,  in  his  own  soft,  persuasiye  yemacular,  diat  while  his  *^  mate's 
master^  went  to  bed  and  drank  egg-flip  because  he  was  wet,  he  himself 
went  to  the  kitchen  and  drank  it  because  he  was  dry,  and  he  puts  it  to 
us,  as  candid  meii,  whether  his  was  not  die  better  reason  for  resorting  to 
liquids ;  and  besides,  while  ''  Time  behind"  drank  it  hot  that  he  mightn't 
get  cold,  they  drank  it  hot  that  it  mightn't  get  cold,  which  he  considers 
an  equally  jusdflaUe  proceeding,  and  if  it  isn't,  perhi^  we'll  let  him 
know.  The  question  of  amount  he  positiyely  declines  to  enter  upon, 
declaring  diat  a  poor  hardworidng  fellow's  lu^  hadn't  ought  to  be 
dropped  upon  like  that.  Howeyer  this  may  be,  it  is*  certain  that  the 
orders  from  die  bank  as  to  the  particular  string  to  be  pulled  are  not  giyen 
with  the  deamess  and  precision  which  diaracterised  them  in  the  former 
race,  so  diat  die  gallant  coxswains  are  left  more  or  less  to  dieir  own 
deyieee,  and  the  results  are  pretty  nearly  what  might  be  expected.  The 
last  thing  we  hear  of  <^  Time  behind"  is  a  speech  to  the  following  effect, 
enunciated  mudi  as  Phaeton  may  haye  spoken  when  he  lost  the  reins  : 
"  Gendem — hen !  I'm  afr — ^haul  we're  going  into  the  tr — hees."  These 
said  trees  being  the  willows  in  which  they  do  eyentually  ^sappear. 

The  remainiBg  boat  is  now  sure  of  the  race,  if  it  can  only  be  narigated 
up  the  Long  Reach.  The  coxswain  sees  an  imaginary  comer,  and  in  his 
esideayours  to  **  take  it"  scientifioally,  lays  his  l^t's  nose^high  aad  dry 
aAore.  We  lose  no  time  in  pushing  her  off,  and  in  the  course  <rf  the 
XMKt  two  or  three  hundred  yards  perform  the  same  office  three  or  four 
tiaies — like  die  little  boys  who  accompany  the  runners  in  a  sack-race,  to 
set  them  up  when  they  fell— wammg  die  coxswain  eaeh  time  to  keep 
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daM  to  our  «de»  for  if  he  gets  agiomid  on  the  other  tide  there  if  no  one 
to  foak  him  o£  By  s«ch  ezertioiiB  es  theee  we  st  length  have  the  fatie- 
bc&on  of  ociOTgthe  boat  pass  the  winmng^post,  jost  as  ^Time  hdand*^ 
18  gettftDg  his  crew  past — we  dare  not  say  roand — Ditton  Comer. 

Aa  we  walk  np  towards  Cambridge  a  visioQ  rises  in  our  mind  of  one 
of  the  pewters  won  in  these  raoes,  embkzoned  with  the  arms  of  S.  Anima 
IJiwuli^  uid  engraved  with  a  list  of  the  crew ;  handed  down  by  a  prood 
£i4her  to  his  admiring  children  as  a  proof  of  his  prowess  and  his  victories 
as  an  undergraduate,  "when  Jones  and  I  were  on  the  river."  It  is 
strange  what  discontinuity  exists  in  oar  thoughts,  foft  die  very  next  thing 
that  presents  itself  to  oar  imagination  is  a  Crimean  medal,  while  after 
that  a  bishop's  mitre  appears. 


MICHELET  ON  LOVE. 


M.  Michbubt's  last  novelty,  "  L'Amoor,"*  is  a  strange  one.  But  that, 
perhnps,  is  a  tautology,  after  saying  that  the  book  is  by  M.  Midielet. 
Coulct  the  book  l>e  his,  in  fact,  were  it  not  a  strange  one  ? 

A  very  strange  book,  then,  is  '^  L'Amour^' — and  suited  only  to  a  very 
Fkenoh  pnbHc,  with  very  free  notions.  On  no  acooant  let  the  average 
EiDglishman,  in  his  unsui^iectingittnooencei  venture  on  reading  it  aloud ; 
he  will  have  to  "pull  np"  with  a  jerk,  if  he  does,  and  cough  away  his 
ccmfasion  as  best  he  may.  The  medical  student,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
vahie  this  treatise  as  a  vade-mecum—^  very  handbook  of  suggestion  and 
inotroetion.  For  every  other  page  almost  is  concerned  with  delicate 
qnestions  thai  pertain  to  his  profession,  and  Mrs.  Gamp's.  Aoconchements 
and  their  antecedents  are  deta^ed  widiall  a  morbid  anatomist's  prolixity 
and  all  a  sage-femme's  relish.  If  there  is  something  of  the  philosophy  of 
Lore,  there  k  much'  more  of  its  j^ysic^gy  and  palliok)gy.  The  spirituri 
is  sadly  overlaid  with  the  physical,  the  sentimental  with  the  sensnous. 

In  short,  "^  L'Amoor^  would  make  a  not  unworthy  pendant  to  the 
dimog  seedons  of  Roossean's  «  Emile."  The  right  of  translation  is  re- 
served.  We  presume,  as  far  as  EugUmd  is  concerned,  that  right  is  likely 
to  remain  undisturbed;  by  all  means  reqmescat  m  pace. 

Certaidly  it  is  a  little  startling  to  the  reader  of  a  book  entitled 
''  L' Amovr/'  to  find,  staring  him  ont  of  countenance,  on  so  many  pages, 
such  phrases  and  technicalities  as  "  fi^vre  de  suppuration,"  **  raccouchfc," 
''ho  hff  de  Bourgery,"  <<radas  de  Coste  et  de  Gerbes,"  %oe.  Here  are 
the  headings  of  some  of  die  chapters:  '<La  Femme  est  nne  malade;" 
Hygiene;"  "Conception;"  « La  groasesee  et  Tetat  de  gwoe;"  *«Ao- 
"wilifwi-ftntr ;"  '^  CoiKshes  et  relevailks ;"  '<  Allaitement  et  separation ;" 
MMicatioB  dn  corps ;"  "^Des  sonroes  da  livre  d' Amour  et  de  rappni 

*  Fans:  HaOubbU  et  O*.    1%U. 
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que  la  pfayriologie  donne  ici  &  la  morale." — ^If  the  book  should  find  an 
English  translator,  he  will  surely  resort  to  Mr.  Churchill  as  his  publisher, 
and  look  out  for  reviews  in  the  Lancet  and  the  Medical  Tim€8, 

Not  that  the  book  is  void  of  good  things;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rich  in 
them,  excellent  things,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  The  honourable- 
ness  of  wedlock,  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  ring,  the  nobleness  of 
pure  womanhood,  the  constancy  of  sincere  affection,  the  imperishable 
character  of  real  love, — upon  these,  and  kindred  topics,  the  author  dilates 
with  impassioned  eloquence. 

Three  several  times  within  five-and-twenty  years,  he  tells  us,  the  idea 
of  the  present  work,  "  of  the  profound  social  want  which  it  is  designed  to 
meet,"  presented  itself  to  him  in  all  its  seriousness.  First,  in  1836, 
when,  however,  the  <^  texts  essential  to  it"  were  not  yet  published.  *^  I 
hazarded  a  few  pages  on  the  women  of  the  mediaeval  age,  and  these, 
happily,  came  to  a  pause."  The  second,  in  1844,  when  he  occupied 
"  the  chair  of  Morals  and  of  History*' — when  he  enjoyed  "  the  confidence 
of  the  young  and  the  sympathies  of  all" — when  he  saw  and  knew  many 
things,  public  morals  in  particular — all  which  convinced  him  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  serious  book  upon  Love.  Again:  '<  In  1849,  when  our  social 
tragedies  had  just  broken  the  hearts  of  men,  a  terrible  coldness  spread 
through  the  atmosphere ;  it  seemed  as  though  all  the  blood  ^ere  with- 
drawn from  our  veins.  In  the  presence  of  this  phenomenon,  which 
seemed  the  imminent  extinction  of  all  life,  I  appealed  to  what  little 
warmth  was  yet  remaining;  I  invoked,  in  aid  of  the  laws,  a  renovation  of 
morals,  the  purification  of  love  and  of  the  family. 

'<  The  occasion  of  1844  deserves  to  be  recalled. — In  collecting  my  re- 
miniscences and  looking  over  my  large  correspondence  of  that  period,  I 
see  that  the  singular  confidence  placed  in  me  by  the  public  arose  from 
their  observing  me  to  be  a  real  solitary,  a  stranger  to  all  coteries,  standing 
aloof  from  the  disputes  of  the  day,  shut  up  with  my  own  thoughts. — This 
isolation  was  not,  however,  without  its  inconveniences.  ...  1  was  often  in 
quest  of,  and  discovered,  old  matters,  already  discovered  and  well  known. 
In  compensation,  I  had  continued  young.  I  was  of  more  worth  than  my 
writings,  of  more  than  my  lectures.  To  this  work  of  instruction  in  his- 
tory and  morals  I  brought  a  yet  undivided  soul,  a  gpreat  freshness  of  mind; 
under  occasionally  subtle  forms,  a  true  simplicity  of  heart;  in  short, 
amid  open  war  \enpleine  polemiqtie'],  a  certain  spirit  of  peace.  Whence 
was  this?  It  was  because — sheltered  from  the  influences  of  the  times, 
the  men  of  which  were  to  me  unknown  (and  the  books  nearly  so) — ^I  hated 
no  one.     My  battles  were  those  of  idea  against  idea. 

*<The  public  was  touched  by  this.  It  had  never  come  across  so 
ignorant  a  man.  * 

'<  That  is  to  say,  one  who  knew  so  little  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  the 
streets. 

''Being  unacquainted  with  the  current  formulas  and  common-place 
solutions  that  would  have  helped  me  to  an  answer,  I  was  obliged  to  draw 
out  [tirer]  from  myself,  ever  to  draw  up  [pwwer]  from  myself,  and,  as  I 
had  nought  else,  to  give  them  of  my  life.  They  took  it  not  amiss,  and 
resorted  to  me.  Many  made  personal  revelations  to  me,  were  not  afraid 
to  show  me  their  hidden  wounds,  brought  me  their  bleeding  hearts."  And 
80  this  good  father  confessor^-the  inexorable  foe  of  the  confessional — 
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goes  oa  to  tell  with  exulting  pride,  how  reserved  and  haoghty  men  came 
to  him  to  open  their  grie& ;  and  how  brilliant  women  of  the  world,  and 
pious,  studious,  austere  religieuses  even,  **  leaped  the  vain  barriers  of  con- 
ventionalism or  opinion,  as  people  do  when  ihey  are  ill.  Strange,  but 
very  precions,  very  touching  eorrespondanees,  which  I  have  kept  with 
the  care  and  respect  they  deserved. — I  had  not  gone  to  the  world.  The 
worid  had  come  to  me.  And  thus  I  gained  great  enlightenment  Secrets 
of  our  nature  that  I  had  never  guessed  at,  were  all  at  once  revealed  to 
me.  I  came  to  know  more  of  them  in  a  few  years  than  I  ever  could  have 
learnt  in  the  monotonous  spectacle  presented  nightly  in  the  salons.  I 
knew,  I  saw  human  hearts  to  the  bottom." 

Tfajs  consultation-doctor  of  souls,  and  good  physician  of  troubled  spirits, 
then  tells  us  of  the  emotions  he  had  to  suffer  in  prosecuting  his  labour  of 
love.  He  g^ve  his  patients  sympathy,  and  as  the  sympathy  was  genuine, 
it  cost  sometiiing.  He  felt  with  and  for  them.  "  Je  ne  rougis  point 
d*Stre  homme."  Then  he  mentions  the  case  of  a  country  doctor,  unknown 
to  turn,  who  one  day  wrote  saying  he  had  just  been  bereaved  by  death  of 
the  betrothed  damsel  who  within  a  week  would  have  been  his  wife,  and 
that  he  was  in  a  state  of  despair.  The  poor  man  wished  for  nothing, 
asked  for  nothing,  but  just  to  say  to  one  whom  he  believed  to  have  a 
heart,  I  aih  in  despair.  What  was  M.  Michelet  to  say  in  reply  ?  what 
consolation  could  he  offer  in  such  a  case?  He  knew  of  none.  *'  Yet  I 
would  fttin  write  to  him  without  delay,  and  I  set  to  and  tried  my  best.  In 
the  midst  of  this  labour,  which  I  felt  to  be  only  too  useless,  checking 
myself  to  read  over  his  letter  once  again,  I  felt  in  it  such  a  power  of  in- 
consolable grief,  that  the  pen  dropped  from  my  hand For  this 

was  not  a  letter,  it  was  the  thing  itself,  too  naive  and  too  cruel ;  I  was  a 
spectator  of  the  entire  scene.  And  my  paper  got  wet  with  tears,  and  my 
letter  blotted  out.  But,  such  as  it  was,  illegible  as  it  was,  I  sealed  it,  and 
in  that  state  I  sent  it  to  him." 

It  was  his  heart,  and  nothing  less,  our  author  assures  us,  that  he  gave 
to  the  crowd  that  waite4  on  him  for  counsel  and  consolation.  And  what 
did  the  crowd  give  him  in  return  ? 

Let  him  tell  us  again  himself.  Early  one  morning,  as  he  was  at  work 
in  his  study,  a  young  man  made  his  way  into  the  house  and  into  the 
room,  witii  impetuous  step,  refl;ardless  oicoruigne^  and  intent  only  on  an 
interview.  "  Monsieur,  said  he,  forgive  my  unusual  manner  of  coming 
in,  but  you  will  not  be  angry  at  it.  I  bring  you  a  piece  of  news.  The 
masters  of  certain  caf^,  notorious  houses,  and  public  gardens,  are  com- 
plaining of  the  instruction  you  give.  Their  establishments,  they  say, 
aoSer  laigely  in  consequence.     Young  people  are  catching  the  mania  for 

serious  conversation,  and  are  forgetting  their  old  habits The 

gardens  for  dancing  are  in  danger  of  having  to  shut  up.  All  those  persons 
who  have  hitherto  been  gaining  by  amusements  for  the  schools,  now  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  threatened  by  a  moral  revolution  such  as  must  ruin 
them,  without  fail. 

"  I  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said"  to  him :  If  what  ;^ou  tell  me  were 
to  come  to  pass,  1  assure  you  it  would  be  triumph  and  victory  for  me.  I 
wish  for  no  oUier  success.  The  day  that  our  young  people  become  serious, 
hberty  will  be  saved.  Should  such  a  result  ensue,  and  by  means  of  our 
instruction, — I  will  carry  it  away,  monsieur,  as  the  crown  of  my  life,  to 
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place  it  in  my  tomb."  The  jovmg  man  exit.  And  M.  BGdielet,  soius^ 
aoliloquiset.  ''  As  £>r  me,  I  will,  in  retarn,  sooner  or  later  make  tiiem  a 
present  I  will  write  for  them  the  book  o£  enfranchisement  from  moral 
serritude,  the  book  of  true  loTe."  And  here  is  the  book — <^  L'Amonr.** 
It  embodies  the  study  bestowed  on  the  **  crowd"  of  confesnng  patients 
aforesaid,  and  particularly  (for  M.  Michelet  lays  great  stress  upon  diis 
particular)  the  observations  made  in  physiologiod  inqmries,  and  informa- 
tion collected  from  medical  friends. 

In  his  chapter  on  Marriage  the  author  utters  this  admonition.  **  Youngs 
man,  read  this  when  you  are  quite  alone,  and  not  with  that  giddy-pated 
comrade  whom  I  see  behind  you,  reading  over  your  shoulder.  If  you 
read  it  when  alone,  you  will  read  to  profit,  and  feel  that  you  have  a 
heart  The  holiness  of  nature  will  touch  you.'*  In  a  hundred  other 
passages  the  wriWs  seriousness  of  purpose  is  manifest,  after  his  peculiar 
fashion.  He  battles  with  the  laxity  of  social  life.  He  believes  that  the 
reformation  of  Love,  and  of  the  Family  circle,  must  precede  all  other  re- 
formations, and  can  alone  indeed  render  them  possible.  He  dejdores  the 
diminutbn  of  marriages,  as  shown  by  statistics ;  and  rigorously  descants 
on  the  evils  of  those  immoral  connexions  which  are  substituted  for  the 
legitimate  alliance.  He  exposes  with  much  feeling  les  momtr  pkasirs 
ePune  vie  pofygamique.  He  has  sharp  things  to  say  i^nst  &e  fictions 
of  Balzac  and  George  Sand.  £Us  glorification  of  womanly  virtue, 
innocence,  self-sacrifice,  unappreciated  endurance,  and  unrecognised 
suffering,  will  by  many  be  judged  rhapsodical  and  extravagant  Into  its 
component  parts  we  cannot  enter,  for  plain  reasons  already  plainly 
assigned.  The  pbysblogical  aspects  of  the  theme — comment  parkr  de 
Tamouvy  he  wants  to  know,  sans  dire  un  mot  de  tout  cela  ?  But  his 
mots  about  tout  cela  are  so  many,  and  so  broadly  expressed,  that  practi- 
cally the  book  is  unreadable  this  side  the  Channel. 

For  the  concluding  volumes  of  his  History  of  France,  with  all  its 
splendid  sins  upon  its  head,  we  wait  with  something  like  eager  vigilance. 
But  if  anything  could  spoil  our  appetite  for  that  seridue, 

C*est  VAmouty  Tamoar,  Pamoor, — 

Biea»ing  the  book  which  bears  that  name. 

J.  C.  X. 
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Pabt  II. 

Let  ine  pass  horn  Anglo-Irish  politics  to  a  more  amusing  subject, 
persona]  history. 

^celient  Sir  Henry  Sydney  was^  both  publicly  and  privately;  and 
tbot^  he  stands  extraordinarily  free  firom  aspersion,  some  spots  in  the 
disk  of  his  fame  are  so  plain  as  to  require  notice,  especially  since  the 
truth  of  his  character  would  be  incompletely  drawn  if  I  attempted 
to  ignore  ibem.  He  has  himself  displayed  one  of  these  faults,  fab 
non-aroidance  of  debt,  which  he  carried  to  a  vice.  But  he  seems  to 
have  escaped  calumny,  so  far  as  the  fair  sex  is  concerned  ;  except,  per- 
haps, in  a  case  refen^  to  in  a  letter  from  his  brother-in-law  to  Cecil, 
dated  June,  1565,  desiring  that  '^  Sir  Henry  Sydney  be  openly  cautioned 
against  keepmg  cdmpany  with  Mistress  Isham/'*  The  lady  who  was  to 
h%  avoided  as  a  very  Delilah  was,  it  appears,  a  daughter  of  an  English 
gentleman  who  filled  the  station  of  seneschal  of  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford ;  and  she  seems  to  have  been  a  political  intriguantey  whose  capti- 
vating qualities  and  entrainemens  had  led  Sir  Nicholas  Arnold,  the 
ex-ffovemor,  into  favouring  certain  reb^ous  scions  of  her  Anglo- 
Irish,  connexions.  This  feminine  weaver  of  toils  would  seem  to  have 
then  been  a  spinster,  and  the  same  who,  afterwards,  when  relict  of 
Nichohis  Hore,  Esq.,  of  Harperston,  in  that  county,  was  married  by 
Arnold,  her  original  admirer,  and,  according  to  tne  heraldic  visita- 
tion of  the  county,  lived  till  the  year  1616,  exhibiting,  by  such  lon- 
gevity, a  constitution  as  vigorous  as  her  mother-wit.  Sydney,  indeed, 
was  only  named  to  his  new  government  when  the  caution  was  sent 
him,  and,  on  going  over,  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  admirable 
sister  of  Leicester.  The  accounts  of  this  noble  couple's  miseries  in 
travelling  are  amusing  to  read  now,  when  meaner  travellers  than  a 
vice-king  and  queen  enjoy  lordly  luxuries  in  express  trains  and  swif^ 
steamers.  On  the  24th  November,  1566,  the  dbtineuished  voyagers 
reach  Chester ;  and,  on  the  3rd  of  the  next  month,  m^e,  from  Uilbry, 
the  old  compldnt  of  that  time,  **  no  wind  far  Ireland^^  adding  that 
they  were  "  never  so  weary  of  any  place,  and  can  get  neither  meat, 
drink,  nor  good  lodging.''  The  wind  continuing  unfavourable,  they 
reached  no  farther,  on  the  17th  December,  than  Beaumaris,  having 
<<  passed  thirty  days  flitting  from  place  to  place  on  the  coast.^  Some 
barks  put  to  sea  with  their  horses  and  furniture ;  but  one  of  these 
tiny  transports  was  wrecked,  to  the  loss  of  500/.  worth  of  Sydney's 
goods.  On  the  9th  January  the  Wind-bound  viceroy  was  at  Holy- 
head,  enjoying  '<  great  likelihood  of  a  fair  breeze."  Their  destina- 
tion was  not  reached  until  the  21st,  so  that  they  lost  two  months  in  a 
journey  one  day  now  suffices  for.  To  revert  to  the  ungenial  question  of 
our  autobiographer's  misdoings :  it  would  demand  too  much  space  to  rip 
up  matters  proving  that  his  Excellency  the  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland 

*  Calendar  of  Sttto  Papers. 
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was  not  always  exoelleDtly  impartial.  His  factious  animosity  to  the 
Earl  of  Ormond  occasionally  hurried  him  into  violent  measures  against 
this  mighty  nobleman's  relatives,  and  the  strength  of  hb  friendships 
sometimes  led  him  into  despotic  favouritism.*  Sir  Peter  Carew,  whose 
interesting  memoirs  have  been  recently  published,  was  most  unjustly 
backed  by  Sydney's  star-chamber  power  in  wresting  an  estate  from  the 
earl's  brother.  Yet,  as  this  nobleman  had  a  potent  supporter  in  his 
relative,  the  good  and  great  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  representative  dared 
do  little  more  than  demonstrate  his  dislike.  The  enmity  between  her 
deputy  and  the  earl,  the  greatest,  the  most  English  of  her  Irish  peers,  and 
the  mainstay  of  the  Protestant  relifi^on  in  Ireland,  caused  much  difficulty 
to  her  majesty,  with  whom  this  emment  nobleman  (her  '^  black  husband,** 
as  she  used  merrily  to  style  him)  was  an  especial  and  worthy  fiavourite. 
Cecil  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reconcile  them  ;  writing,  in  one  instance,  to 
Sydney  in  praise  of  the  earl's  "  loyalty  and  punfulness  in  all  service,"  and 
reminding  him  that  his  royal  mistress's  good  opinion  of  Ormond  '^  grew 
from  memory  of  his  education  with  that  holy  young  Solomon,  Edward 
the  Sixth." 

Leicester  advanced  and  guided  his  brother-in-law,  our  autobiographer, 
who,  by  singular  coincidence,  was  in  similar  relationship  to  Sussex,  the 
chief  of  th^  opposing  faction.  Several  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  haughty 
&vourite's  insolence  to  the  Irish  earl,  and,  also,  of  the  latter^s  spirited 
retorts.  There  is  also  the  pleasing  anecdote  of  Ormond's  magnanimity 
when  young  Sydney  afl&onted  him,  because  the  latter  believed  some  wrong 
had  been  done  to  his  father  :  ^*  I  will  accept  no  quarrel,"  said  the  high- 
minded  Anglo-Irish  nobleman,  ''from  a  gentleman  that  is  bound  by 
nature  to  defend  his  father's  causes,  and  is  furnished  with  so  many  virtues 
as  I  know  Mr.  Philip  Sydney  to  be." 

Edmond  Lodge,  an  author  largely  experienced  in  the  art  of  writing  brief 
biographies,  observes  with  much  truth,  in  his  '<  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Per- 
sonages of  Great  Britain,"  that  biography,  like  painting,  derives  its  main 
interest  from  the  contrast  of  lights  and  shadows ;  and  he  continues  to 
say  that,  **  however  necessary  it  may  be  that  the  judgment  should  be 
assured  of  the  truth  of  the  representation,  yet  the  fancy  must  be  gratified. 
The  virtues  which  adorned  the  living  man  are  ^Eiint  ornaments  on  his 
posthumous  story,  without  the  usual  opposition  of  instances  of  infirmity 
and  extravagance."  Otherwise,  he  concludes,  the  portrait  of  human 
character  will  appear  unnatural,  and  even  insipid.  These  incontrovertible 
remarks  preface  his  sketch  of  the  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  whose  almost 
unvaried  excellence  can  hardly  be  brought  out,  to  use  the  technical 
phrase,  for  want  of  shade; — they  apply,  of  course,  to  every  endeavour 
to  portray  character,  and  are  speciaJly  applicable  to  my  present  humble 
attempt  to  supply  materials  for  a  memoir  of  this  English  Bayard's  father, 
no  monographic  account  of  whom  has  yet  appeared.  But  the  task  of 
raking  in  the  cinders  of  the  feux  (T artifice  illuminating  his  life,  for 
defects  to  be  used  artistically,  is  so  hateful,  that  I  abandon  it,  to  recur  to 
the  general  topic  of  partisanship,  as  it  affected  Ireland. 

Walringham,  to  whom  Sydney's  memorial,  or  appeal,  is  addressed,  has 
defined  "  a  worthy  man"^as  "  one  that  doeth  brave,  eminent  acts  ;"  and, 

♦  He  was  reprehended  for  favouring  Stukeley.  See  Collins's  Sydney  Letters, 
and  my  Memoir  of  Stukeley  in  this  periodicaL 
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though  the  memoriaiist  nobly  fulfilled  this  definitioD,  there  is  no  doubt 
^lat  he  owed  his  advanoement  and  protracted  official  standing  to  his 
brother-in-law  Leicester,  the  Ursa  Major  (as  he  was  wittily  called,  from 
his  cogmsance,  a  bear)  of  the  political  firmament — a  constellation  ever 
pcnnted  to  the  guiding  star,  Queen  Elizabeth.  Hence  the  attempts  of 
Ormond  to  unseat  Sydney,  in  his  ambition  of  obtaining  continuous  go- 
▼emment  of  his  native  countiy,  after  the  custom  of  his  forefathers;  and 
he  seems  to  hare  been  covertly  aided  by  Sir  Henry's  honest  brother-in- 
law,  the  martial  and  rarely  endowed  Sussex.  The  antipathy  between 
the  Great  Bear  and  Sussex,  hb  rival  for  power,  whose  sterling  character 
is  delightfully  drawn  in  *'  Kenil worth,"  may  be  judged  of  by  the  dying 
caveat  the  hitter  gave  his  friends :  *'  I  leave  you,"  said  he',  '*  to  your 
fortunes,  and  the  queen's  goodnels ;  but  beware  of  the  Gipsy  (meaning 
Leicester),  for  he  will  be  too  hard  for  you  all ;  you  know  not  the  beast  so 
well  as  I  do." 

The  author  of  the  ''  Faerie  Queene,"  and  of  a  '<  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland,"  designates  that  country  (in  which  he  had  resided  many 
years,  but  of  which  he  had  not  then  taken  his  last,  his  heart-broken  view) 
^  a  ragged  commonweale,"  as  certainly  it  was,  impoverished  by  civil  war, 
and  torn  .by  the  perpetual  rebellions  fomented  by  the  King  of  Spain  and 
the  Aofflan  Pontiff.  Not  only  did  those  great  potentates,  temporal  and 
iquritual,  exert  a  noxious  part  in  stimulating  various  powerful  rebels 
to  throw  off  the  English  yoke,  and  not  merely  were  there  numberless 
£iietion8,  from  the  universiBd  ancient  feud  between  Gael  and  Teuton,  to 
nunor  mortal  enmities,  as  between  Butier  and  Greraldine,  down  to  those 
lesser,  yet  fiercer,  intestine  hatreds  among  clans — but  the  high  political 
parties  in  London,  principally  attached  on  one  side  to  Leicester,  and  on  the 
other  to^Sussex,  ramified,  in  their  influence,  eyen  into  penetrating  wretched 
bogs  and  glens  in  Oflaley  and  Donegal,  where  «n  O'More,  or  an 
O'Donnell,  ousted  from  his  chieftaincy  by  intrigues  that  received  an  im 
petus  from  Whitehall,  ended  his  turbulent  life.  The  most  curious,  if  not 
the  most  interesting  statements  in  Sydney's  valuable  narrative,  are  those 
which  reveal  the  policy  of  the  day,  as  it  was  used  towards  the  native  mag- 
nate peers  and  insurgent  chieftains.  This  memoir,  indeed,  emanating 
from  the  head  of  the  Elizabethan  government  in  Ireland,  will,  if  taken  in 
connexion  with  other  histpries,  and  especially  with  annals  composed  by 
Gaelic  recluses,  who  knew  littie  of  state  secrets,  and  who  are  sometimes 
contradictory  of  the  English  accounts,  afford  either  contradictions  to 
them,  or  serviceable  confirmations  of  them. 

For  example.  Archbishop  O'Daly,  who,  though  inqmsitor-general  in 
Portugal,  had  not  penetrated  the  state  secrets  of  his  own  country,  says, 
in  hiB  carious  "  History  of  the  Geraldines,"  how  the  queen,  "  having 
formed  a  plan  to  crush  the  Earl  of  Desmond,"  wrote  letters,  in  the  year 
1575,  to  her  crafty  viceroy,  desiring  him  '*to  lay  a  snare  for  the  earl," 
and  now,  on  receiving  this  order,  he  invited  several  of  tiie  nobility  to 
Dublin  to  confer  with  him  on  political  matters,  and  particularly  regard- 
ing religion ;  and  how,  having  instructions  to  arrest  Desmond  on  his  ap- 
pearance, both  the  earl  and  hu  brother  were,  although  carrying  **  a  saie- 
conduct "  from  Sydney,  committed  to  the  castle,  and  subsequentiy  ''  sent 
off  to  London,  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  and  condemned  to  pass  five  weary 
years  in  its  loathsome  solitude."    Now,  let  us  say,  without  entering  into 

TOL.  XLV.  M 
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particulars,  that  oar  Protestant  autobiographer's  versioa  of  this  affiur 
differs  horn  the  Popish  archbishop's.  The  earl  had  also  been  aroeafted,  ten 
years  preyiouslyy  by  the  same  bold  hand,  whidi  thus  graphically  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  perilous  proceeding: 

''  The  earl  of  Desmond  met  me  at  Carrick,  a  house  of  Ormonde's^  and 
I  carried  him  with  me  to  Waterford,  Dungarvan,  and  Corke,  all  the  way 
hearing  and  ordering  the  complaints  between  the  two  earls.  When  he 
found  that  I  dealt  justlie  with  Ormonde,  and  that  I  rather  diewed  fiayoar 
than  severitie,  as  indeed  I  did  to  all  his  "  (the  ink  must  hare  reddened 
when  Sydney  wrote  this !),  ''  he,  after  sundry  speeches  of  very  hard  diges- 
tion, ezpressiug  his  malicious  intentions,  would  have  g^one  from  me>  which 
I  denied  him,  and  unwitting  to  him,  appointed  a  guard  to  attend  him 
day  and  nie^ht."  The  narrator  prooeed#to  tell  how,  on  receiving  informa- 
tion that  uie  earl  intended  a  forcible  rescue,  and  had  caused  a  great 
number  of  men  to  be  mustered,  the  wjiter  openly  arrested  him  in  tfie 
town  of  Rilmallock.  The  state  councillors  and  nobility  in  Sydney's 
company  then  came  to  him  declaring  it  was  not  safe  to  attempt  to  leiEul 
away  the  Desmond  as  a  captive  out  of  one  of  his  own  towns,  until  a  rein- 
forcement could  be  obtained.  Sir  Henry  was  attended  but  by  his  house- 
hold, and  a  guard  of  *'  fiftie  English  speres,  fiftie  En^^h  shott,  and  fiftie 
galloglass."  He,  however,  wrote  to  the  mayor  of  Limerick,  who  in- 
stantly marched  forth  from  the  g^tes  of  that  dhr,  at  one  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  armed  townsmen. 

^'  I  issued  out  of  the  town  of  Kilmallock,"  continues  the  lord-depu^ ; 
<'  but  still  came  threatnings  to  me  that  I  should  be  fought  with  hy  me 
way,  and  the  prisoner  taken  from  me.  But  I  rested  resolute  that  I  would 
to  lamerick,  and  lead  the  earl  prisoner  vrith  me ;  and  I  protested  to  him, 
in  the  hearing  of  a  multitude,  that,  if  the  least  violence  that  might  be, 
were  offered  to  the«  basest  churle  or  horseboye  of  my  trayne,  he"  (the 
Earl)  *^  should  die  of  my  hand ;  and  so^  mounting  him  on  a  worse  horse 
than  I  ridd  on,  marched  away  with  him  to  Lymerike." 

Kentish  fire  warmed  the  breast  of  that  brave  Sydney !  Elizabeth,  in 
a  letter  couched  in  the  mystic  style  £^e  often  politicly  used,  had  advised 
him  to  that  step,  which  was  a  bold  one,  considering  that  h^  d^uty  wai 
in  the  enemy's  country,  and  was  dealing  vrith  a  migh<^  diieftain,  of  un- 
usually rash  character,  who,  even  whilst  led  away  captive,  swore  roundly 
that  next  .Midsummer  day  should  see  him  taking  revenge  at  die  head  of 
five  thousand  men. 

Sydney's  account  of  his  dealings  with  Shane  O'Neill,  the  independent 
sovereign  of  Ulster,  is  still  more  vivid.  He  gives  the  following  lively 
picture  of  the  sort  of  war  he  waged  against  this  wild  Irish  king  of  a 
vfilderoess:  ''In  the  Christmas  holidays"  (1566)  "I  visited  him  in  the 
heart  of  his  country,  where  he  had  made  as  great  an  assonblie  as  be 
could,  and  had  provided  as  great  and  good  cheer  as  was  to  be  had ;  and, 
when  word  was  brought  him  that  I  was  so  near  him:  'That  is  not 
possible !'  quoth  he,  '  for  the  day  before  yesterday  I  know  he  dined  and 
sate  under  his  cloth  of  state  in  the  Hall  of  Kilmaynham.'  '  By  O'Neyll's 
hand !'  swore  tbe  messenger,  '  he  is  in  this  country,  and  not  for  o£^  for 
I  saw  the  red  bracfdach '  (pennon)  <  with  the  knotty  dub,  and  that  is 
carried  before  none  but  himself  '—meaning  my  pensel  with  the  ragged 
staff — (the  badge  of  the  Dudleys,  assumed  by  our  narrator).  With  that," 
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continues  the  aaiobk^nipber,  '<  he  "  (Shane  O'N^)  ^'  mm  aw«y,  and 
§0  I  shortened  hisChnfltmas,  and  made  an  end  of  myne  own,  with  abmrf- 
ance  of  his  good  prorision,  which  was  not  proyided  for  sndi  an  unhidden 
guest  as  L  So  pkgued  I  him  that  time,  that  he  was  fiillj  resolved  to 
eone  in  and  suhmit  himsdf  simply  to  me ;  and,  had  I  not  dislodged,  at 
tbe  ov^naiy  camp  hour  for  going  to  rest,  with  intent  to  do  some  eiqaloit 
upon  a  great  limb  of  his,  he  had  come  to  me  the  next  morning:  but^ 
fearing  the  forie  of  the  watch,  he  durst  not  that  night  This  I  tlunk  was 
the  eighth  or  ninth  rode  I  made  upon  him,  encamping  sometime  two^ 
sometime  three  or  four  nights  in  his  countiy ;  and  Imw  pleasant  a  ttfo  it 
18^  that  time  of  the  year,  with  hunger,  and  after  sore  travaill,  to  harbour 
long  and  ooidd  niriits  in  oabbans  made  of  boughs,  and  covered  with  grass, 
I  leave  to  your  iamffereot  judgement  Thus,  and  by  this  means,  I  brought 
him  vexy  low." 

(yNoll  the  Grreat  was,  the  next  year,  laid  quite  low,  Sidney  costriving 
to  turn  the  sword  of  a  Scottish  mercenary  against  this  mtractable  rebeL 
The  energetic  \^oeroy,  afiter  he  had,  by  procuring  the  ^*  despatch  from  his 
evil  doiz^"  of  this  traitor,  put  an  end  to  war  in  the  north,  and,  by 
seising  and  imprisoning  the  turbulent  Desmond,  opened  a  proqpeet  of 
peace  in  the  soudi,  came  over  to  court,  not  without  hope  of  a  well- 
merited  ovation.  His  arrival  at  Hampton  Court  had  the  ab  of  a 
triumph,  for  he  rode  thither,  attended  by  a  train  of  two  hundred  gentle- 
men, and  bringing  with  him  several  Gaelic  eaptives  and  hostages,  such 
as  young  Hu^  O'Neill,  the  future  '^  arch-traitor,"  Tyrone,  and  two 
or  three  knightly  cfaiefs  cf  great  Mac  and  O  dans.  As  he  entered  die 
splendid  co^tr  dkormeur^  &e  queen,  happening  to  be  looking  out  of 
a  window  in  the  palace,  was  surprised  at  the  sight  of  so  numerous 
a  cavaieade^  until  she  was  told  who  it  was  that  came  thns  grandly 
escorted.  *<  Well  enotu^  he  may,**  she  said,  <<for  he  holds  two  of  dho 
best  offices  in  my  kingcbm,"  alluding  to  the  deputyship  of  Ireland  and 
presidency  of  Wales.  Tiiough  honourably  reeeived  by  her  majesty,  he 
was  mortified  1^  the  envious  tongues  ni  the  court  mction  attached  to 
Lord  Sussex,  who,  grudcing  him  successes  their  leader  had  fiuled  to 
achieve,  taimtingly  told  him  that,  in  sooth,  *'  the  scuffle  in  Ulster  was 
not  worthy  to  be  called  a  war,  for  the  principal  rebel  was  but  a  beggariy 
outlaw  of  no  force,  and,  after  all,  killed  more  by  chance  dmn  design.^ 
This  disparagiiM^  ipeedi  is,  however,  contradicted  by  a  deipatdi  from  the 
Imrds  o£  the  privy  council,  provii^  that  they  well  knew  the  poliikal 
wei^t  of  the  blow  that  had  strack  down  ibe  king  of  the  north  of 
Irebnd,  by  dedaring  that  ^*  the  very  report  to  the  worid  of  the  extirpa- 
tion of  ao  O'Neill,  is  of  no  sm^  importatkce." 

The  £ite  of  6m  mighty  Roman  CathoUc  rebel  had,  hideed,  terrified 
all  the  rebelKoasly  indined  among  the  nobifity  of  both  comtries,  and 
deterred  them  for  a  time  from  inciting  the  powers  of  the  Continent 
to  sad  their  treasonable  designs.  The  Irish  recnsant  malcontents  had 
looked  to  be  led  by  &NiaUmore^  irfao  commanded  all  the  srarth,  was,  as 
our  antoMographer  writes  in  one  of  his  despatches,  ^  the  only  strong  man 
m  Irehmd,"  and  was*at  one  time  <'  so  stroi^  and  penloos"  that  Sydney 
warned  Lord  Buighley  that,  unless  thu  formidable  insurgsnt  and  craf^ 
pditical  eonspirer  were  qpeedily  put  down,  the  queen  would  lose  iMland, 
as  her  mster  had  lost  Calais.    The  force  '^  this  monstrous  monarchal 
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tyrant  of  all  Ulster"  (as  our  authority  calls  him)  could  bring  into  the  field, 
amounted  to  about  seven  thousand  men ;  and,  though  he  seldom  hazarded 
a  general  engagement,  he  contrived,  by  frequent  skirmishes,  in  glens, 
woods,  and  similar  places  of  vantage,  to  slay  in  divers  conflicts  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  men  of  Sydney's  army.  And  the  cost  to  the 
crown  of  reducing  him  was  equivalent  to  three  millions  sterling,  without 
takine  into  account  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  loyalists  of  the  English 
Pale  m  their  military  hostings,  or  their  incaloalable  losses  by  rapine  and 
havoc 

The  signal  service  that  put  an  end  to  this  Irish  civil  war  was  after- 
wards adduced  to  the  lords  of  the  council  as  a  motive  for  selecting  our 
memorialist  to  reassume  the  sword  in  Ireland  at  a  time  of  danger,  when 
they  were  urged  to  send  over  ''  the  man  whom  that  country  did,  above  all 
men,  desire ;  whose  success  agunst  Shane  O'Neill  hath,"  says  the  doca* 
ment,  been  a  terror  to  the  northern  rebels,  and  whose  experience  of  die 
whole  ffovemment  is  able  to  make  a  short  war,  with  easy  conditions. 
Not  only  did  all  loyalists  desire  the  presence  of  this  energetic  deputy, 
whose  measures  were  rapid  and  decisive,  but  even  wavering  chie&  offered 
an  allegiance  under  him  they  would  not  render  under  any  other  ruler. 
During  Desmond's  formidable  revolt,  from  which  the  succeeding  O'Neill- 
more  stood  faintly  aloof,  it  was  reported  to  Lord  Burghley  that  this 
chieftain  had  promised,  if  Sydney  would  resume  the  government^  '^.to 
wait  vqpon  him,  and  work  that  all  Ireland  shall  be  at  the  queen's 
command." 

Our  extracts  give  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  merits  of  this  unique 
narrative,  which  will  be  read  with  avidity  by  all  who  claim  relation  with 
the  past  of  Ireland. 

Ainong  the  books  I  could  mention  as  illustrative  of  this  period,  an 
eventful  one  in  Ireland,  and  brightly  described  by  the  prindpal  actor  on 
that  stage,  I  cannot  pass  over  two  rare  tracts — viz.  Churdiyard's  ^^  Ge- 
neral Rehearsall  of  Warres,"  and  Derrick's  *'  Image  of  Irefand."  The 
first-named  historic  brochure  was  printed  in  1579,  in  the  type  dear  to 
antiquaries.  Among  other  episodaic  poems,  it  contains  an  account  of 
the  "  Entertainment  given  by  Sir  Henry  Sydney  to  Sir  Humfry  Gilbert, 
during  his  service  in  Munster."  The  guest  was  the  celebrated  navigator, 
uterine  brother  to  Raleigh,  whose  remarkable  self  may  also  have  been 
present  at  the  feast  Then  '<  A  Letter  sent  from  the  £arl  of  Ormonde's 
house  to  Sir  Henry  Sydney,"  in  verse ;  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Death  of 
Borie  Oge**  TO'More) ;  the  rebel  lord,  whose  wonderful  escape,  when 
surprised  in  we  night  by  Sydney's  nephew,  is  quoted  in  a  note  to  Har- 
rington's Orlando  Furioso;  and  ^'A  Pirate's  Tragedie,  made  at  the 
request  of  Peter  Carew,  Captain  of  Leig^din."  This  patron  of  histrionic 
art  in  the  department  spedal  to  Melpomene,  is  the  noble  kniriit  whose 
contemporary  memoirs,  which  hardly  yield  in  interest  to  the  autobiography 
under  notice,  have  recently  been  excellently  edited  by  Mr.  McLean. 

The  last-named  elucidator  of  Sydney's  career,  John  Derrick,  was  a 
follower  of  it,  and  accurately  describ^  in  doggrel  verses  of  unusual 
liveliness,  the  entire  mode  of  life  of  the  '*  wood  kerne,"  or  bands  of 
plunderers,  that  lived  in  the  Irish  forests.  This  curious  series  of 
*^  poems"  is  also  illustrated  by  several  far  more  curious  and  clever  engrav- 
ings, on  a  large  scale  of  drawing.    The  tract  is  entitled  ^<  The  Image  of 
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Irdandy''  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and  wms  printed  in  1581. 
Our  poetaster  commences  wiih  an  alleeoncal  description  of  ''the  wild 
Irishe>''  characterising  the  women  as  seductiye  nymphs,  and  the  men  as 
a  sort  of  &iins.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  shaggy,  half-naked  appear- 
ance  of  the  consummately  wild  of  the  latter  sex  may  well  have  sugsested 
this  idea.  Colonel  Cleland  has,  a  century  later,  described  a  kmdred 
people,  the  Highlanders,  who,  in  dress  and  manners,  or  in  want  of 
both,  dosely  resembled  the  Irish,  by  the  same  rimile : 

like  faons,  or  brownies,  if  tou  will. 
Or  satyrs  come  from  Atlas  nilL 

On  the  other  hand,  our  hero,  who  would  appear,  from  his  Kentish  eztrae- 
tkm,  to  haye  had  a  decided  taste  for  a  wdl-known  Teutonic  drink  made 
of  malt  and  hops,  receired  from  the  Irish  the  sobriquet  of  ''  Big  Henry 
of  the  Beer.**  Doubtless  also,  he  had  been  provident  in  procuring 
plenty  and  of  good  quality  for  his  soldiers. 

Tbe  main  ''argnmenf'  in  the  lengthiest  of  these  Irish  epics  consists 
in  m  diort  campaign,  undertaken  by  Sydney  at  the  head  of  a  small 
Eneiidi  fbioe,  toduistise  some  truculent  leader  of  wood  kerne,  or  sj^Tsn 
roUen.' 

Oar  yaliant  Sydne;^  lord. 

Who  goYems  Insh  soil. 
Doth  post  himself,  with  martial  knights, 
Those  bragging  beasts  to  foil 

Hie  English  soldiers  march  to  the  scene  of  action  and  prepare  far  an 
encounter ;  iimt  captains  "  show  a  noble  stomach "  for  the  coming 
fight,  and  the  Anglo-Irish  contingent  bum  to  avenge  their  fired  stacks 
and  emptied  oow-yards.  The  ratUe  begins:  the  Irish  swarm  from 
out  the  wood,  and,  crowding  together,  charge  with  *^  a  miffhtie  crie,** 
but  are  qoiddy  repulsed.  Sydney's  trumpets  sound  the  adVanoe ;  his 
soldiers  press  ferward ;  the  murdering  matchlocks  blase  forth  their 
bullets^  and  pikes  and  halberts  are  thrust  through  the  enemy ;  then  the 
mounted  spearmep  gallop  up,  and  the  foe  either  fly  or  fall.  Our  poet 
glories  in  painting  the  strewed  scene  of  battle : 

Here  lyes  a  breechless  knave, 

Just  smote  from  courser's  back; 
Thus,  through  our  soldiers  doubtie  hearts. 

The  woofkeme  go  to  wrack. 

From  the  warm  corpse  of  this  kilted  horseman  the  muse  turns  to  a  whole 
heap  of  dain : 

Here  Ijeth  a  pack  of  kerne, 

Distraot  of  life  and  limme ; 
Here  headless  knaves  abide  the  brant 

Of  warriors  mortall  knife. 
The  kerne  receive  the  foile. 

Being  overcome  by  might ; 
And,  for  the  saviog  of  their  Hves, 

Each  one  doth  take  his  flight. 
The  bagpipes  cease  to  play, 

The  piper  lies  on  ffreund ; 
And  here  a  sort  o^  gtybbed  thieves 

Devoid  of  breath  are  found. 
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Tkese  kfi-mentiooed  dead  were  profesnoml  eatde-fleakrSy  whoie 
notoriety  for  craftineie  and  boshy  beads  of  hair,  called  glybe,  crept 
eren  into  tbe  stately  dramas  of  Shalopeare,  so  as  to  have  rendered 
ercfy  reader  acquainted  with  *'  rough,  rug-heiided^  crafty  kerne.'*  These 
fazes  and  wolves  of  the  Irish  woods,  thus  overthrown  and  scattered. 

Do  thronglilj  feel,  by  Sydney's  hand. 

The  weight  of  lyon's  stroke. 
For  why  ?    He  malls  them  down ; 

He  strikes  them  in  the  chase. 

The  cattle  they  had  recently  sozed  are  recovered,  and  a  sig^nal  ex- 
ample is  made  of  their  leader : 

The  prey  thus  rescued  is. 

And  wood-keme  buy  it  dear, 
For  heads  are  swept  from  shonlders  quite, 

A  sauce  to  stealing  cheer. 
Whose  heads  are  taken  iq). 

The  triumph  to  declare ; 
And  more,  to  make  their  doings  known. 

To  Dublin  they  them  bear. 
Then,  if  it  were  a  thief. 

Which  had  a  bloodie  hand. 
Or  if  he  were  as  rank  a  knave 

As  liveth  in  the  land, 
His  head  is  pol^  up. 

Upon  the  Castle  high, 
Beholding  stars,  as  though  he  were 

In  high  astronomic. 

All  this  wretdied  versification,  descriptive  as  it  is,  falls  short  in  oon- 
veying  ideas,  if  compared  with  the  literally  graphic  engravings  that  il- 
Instrate  it.  These  onrioos  cuts  include  a  repreeentaticm  of  an  open-air 
meeting  between  Sydney  and  O'Neill,  in  one  of  the  beautiful  valleys  near 
Newry.  The  queen's  n>rees  are  depicted  eneamped  in  tents,  and,  in  a 
pavilion  as  ornate  as  any  that  figured  in  the  Fidd  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
the  lord-deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sy£iey,  ELG.,  sits,  receiving  the  submission 
of  the  Gaelic  prince  and  his  subordinate  chieftains.  These  homagers, 
fifteen  in  number,  are  on  their  knees,  as  also  is  their  king :  and  their 
rude  garb,  mere  frieze  mantles,  and  their  matted  locks,  contrast  with  his 
courtly  costume  and  cropped  poll.  On  either  side  of  the  viceroy  are 
ranged  the  state  officers  en  grande  tenue,  .  The  figures  are  large,  and 
accurately  drawn,  manifestly  from  a  sketch  taken  on  the  spot;  and 
the  picture  is  stately  and  good.  The  volume  contains  several  other 
ennavings  of  the  same  nature,  portraying  both  the  Irish  and  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  day  in  drawings,  which,  though  not  daguerreotypes,  give  us 
tolerably  exact  ideas  of  the  strange  aspect  the  Giaelic  Irish  presented. 
They  show  us  the  lordly  chieftain^  encased  in  checklaton  armomr,  riding 
forth  on  a  warlike  excursion  at  the  head  of  his  dansmen,  wild  warriors 
on  horse  and  foot,  preceded  by  a  piper,  who  plays  on  a  pair  of  gigantic 
war-pipes.  A  poll-shorn  friar  is  blessing  the  <mieftain,  preparatory  to 
this  hopeful  expedition.  Another  scene  represents  the  troop  attacking  a 
house,  which  they  have  set  fire  to!  The  housewife,  in  the  turban  head- 
gear of  her  nation,  stands  wringing  her  hands  at  the  woeful  sight ;  and 
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hfBt  ImlMUid  k  in  an  attitude  entrcatiag  pity.    The  xliyihmical  legend 
CB  this  aceoe  of  eurpnsmg  and  homing  a  honse  is  nenroos  < 


Here  creeps  out  of  St.  Fflcber's  den  a  pack  of  prowling  mates. 
Most  bnrtfal  to  the  English  Pale,  and  nojsome  to  the  states ; 
"Which  soare  no  more  their  conntary  birth  than  those  of  English  race. 
But  yiela  to  each  a  like  good  turn  whenas  they  come  in  pl^. 
Tkef  spoil,  and  buine,  and  bear  away,  as  fitt  occasions  serve ; 
Ana  thmk  the  greater  ill  they  do  the  greater  praise  deserve. 
Tb^  pause  not  for  the  poor  man's  cry,  nor  yet  respect  his  tears. 
Bat  rather  joy  to  see  the  fire  flashing  about  his  ears ; 
To  see  both  flame  and  smouldering  smoke  dusking  the  chiystal  skies, 
Next  to  their  prey,  therein,  I  say,  their  second  glory  lies. 
And  thus  bereaving  him  of  house,  of  cattell,  and  of  store. 
They  do  return  bade  to  the  wood,  from  whence  they  came  before. 

Other  {dates  show  the  costunoes  of  the  En^ish  nulitaiy,  and  of  Irish 
priests,  messengers,  horseboys,  &c.  There  is  also  a  singular  draw* 
ing,  xepreienting  the  outlawed  lord  of  a  country  now  forming  the  King's 
County,  namely,  Rory  oge  O'More,  wandering  alooe  in  a  wood,  wrapped 
in  a  nig  mantle :  snow  covers  the  ground  and  whitens  the  trees,  and 
wdres  prowl  near  the  desolate  figure  of  the  wretched  rebel  chief,  prepa- 
mtary  to  attacking  Mm. 

Another  cut  very  prettily  depicts  Sydney,  with  his  small  array,  drawn 
ip  in  some  rebel  kmg's  country,  ready  for  an  ineorsion.  .  In  fact,  the 
scene  is — Sydney  taking  the  field,  a  military  meet,  at,  My,  the  Bann  side, 
and  &r  game,  the  rebellious  Sir  Turlough  O'NeilL  Our  master  of  the 
human  hounds  sits  his  horse  well,  surrounded  by  his  troopers;  and  the 
figures  of  stout  English  men-at-arms,  cased  in  plate,  and  earrying  either 
matchlocks,  halberts,  or  spears,  are  admirably  drawn« 

Lastly  comes  Sydney's  entrance,  in  triumphant  return,  into  the  n»e- 
tnmolis.  A  gate  of  the  city  is  dehntated  in  the  background,  through 
which  some  houses  appear,  that  stand,  according  to  the  legend  over  them, 
for  '^Duhlyn.''  The  lord-deputy,  preceded  by  two  trumpeters,  two 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  a  herald,  a  maoebearer,  and  a  swordbearer,  and 
fiilkrwed  by  his  mailed  spearmen,  all  mounted^  is  received  by  the  mayor 
and  aUezmen  on  foot,  and,  cap  in  one  hand,  grasps  with  the  other  uiat 
oi  die  cluef  magistrate  of  the  city.  The  following  laudatory  distidi 
occurs  in  a  comer  of  the  picture : 

O  Sydney,  worthy  of  triple  renowne, 

Eor  pla^pog  the  trajtours  that  troubled  the  crowne.    1581. 

Wishing  that  our  hero's  exploits  had  inspired  a  muse  worthy  to  write  a 
Sydneiad,  let  us  repass  to  his  own  clear  prose : 

"  By  the  wiye,  I  should  tell  you  how  I  was  entertained  at  the  Viscount 
Bairy^s  house,  called  Barry's  Court,  where  I  lay  three  or  four  nights,  so 
exceedinghr  well  as  it  passed  expectation.  The  people  of  the  city  (of 
Cork)  said  there  never  was  such  a  Christmas  kept  in  the  same,  for  there 
was  with  me  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  the  Earl  of  Clancartly,  the  Viscount 
Barry,  the  Viscount  Roche,  Macartby  Reagh,  Sir  Cormak  Mac  Tiege, 
then  dieriff  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  then  and  yet  Lord  of  Muskerry, 
Ae  lord  boron  Fitzmaurice  of  Kerry,  the  lord  Courcy,  Condon,  a  great 
landlord  in  that  country  ;  and  all  their  ladies  and  wiefe,  and  all  the  cap- 
taines  and  principel  gentlemen  of  the  Macswynes,  q^tains  of  galloglas. 
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who  are  a  strong  Ijniage,  and  aoooanted  manfall  men  in  the  country,  with 
the  rest  of  the  petty  lords  before  written  of.  Fynally,  there  came  to  me 
such  a  number  of  noblemen,  principel  gentlemen,  horsemen,  and  galloglas 
as  the  cittie  could  not  hold  them,  so  as  I  might  have  thought  myself 
rather  in  the  cittie  and  county  of  York  than  in  the  cittie  and  coun^  of 
Cork." 

From  this  pleasing  picture  of  Irish  hospitality  of  the  olden  time,  on  a 
grand,  historic  scale,  we  turn  to  the  other  Celtic  country  contemporane- 
ously governed  by  his  viceregal  excellency,  who,  by  his  own  account  (and 
we  may  well  believe  the  noble  Sydney),  enjoyed  quite  a  sinecure,  so  far 
as  cares  of  governing  the  Welsh  people  were  concerned.  Certainly,  there 
was  a  vice-president  under  him ;  but  the  reasons  why  Ta^'s  land  was  bo 
much  easier  to  rule  than  Paddy's  land  are  so  interesting  that  we  pass  with 
pleasure  from  the  riot  and  racket  of  Dublin  to  Ludlow  Castle,  m  which, 
some  half  century  after,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  compositions  in  our 
language,  **  The  Mask  of  Comus,"  was  performed. 

**  Now,"  says  the  veteran  governor,  *'  to  my  great  and  high  office  in 
Wales,  which  I  yet,  and  long  have  happily  and  quietly  held,  having 
served  in  it  full  tlure*and-twentie  yeres.  A  happie  place  of  government 
it  is,  for  a  better  people  to  goveme,  or  better  subjects  to  their  sovereign, 
Europe  holdeth  not  But  yet  hath  not  my  lief  bene  so  domestically  spent 
in  Wales  and  the  swete  marches  of  the  same,  but  that  I  have  been  em- 
ployed in  other  foreign  actions.  For  besides  the  three  before-mentioned 
deputations  in  Ireland,  I  vras  twice  sent  into  France,  once  sent  into  Scot- 
land (for  the  libertie  of  John,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  his  brethren),  twice 
to  the  seaside,  to  receave  the  duke  John  Casimere  and  Adolf,  duke  of 
Hoist ;  these  two  last  jorneys,  though  they  were  but  Kentish,  yet  vrere 
they  costly ;— it  may  be  it  was  more  of  a  Kentish  courage  than  of  depe 
discresion ;  well  I  remember  allowance  I  had  none,  nor  yet  thankes.  I 
was  sent  and  did  remayne  a  good* while  at  Portsmouth,  in  superintending 
the  victualling  of  Newhaven,  oftentymes  I  Was  sent  for,  and  commanded 
to  attend  about  the  Court,  for  Irish  causes,  to  my  great  charges. 

''  Truely  (Sir)  by  all  these,  I  neither  won  nor  saved ;  but  now  by  your 
pacience  once  agayne  to  my  great  and  high  office,  for  great  it  is  in  that 
in  some  sort  I  goveme  the  third  part  of  this  realm  under  her  most 
excellent  majesty.  High  it  is,  for  by  that  I  have  precedende  of  mat 
personages  and  farre  my  betters,  happie  it  is,  for  the  goodnes  of  the 
people  whom  I  govern,  as  before  is  written ;  and  most  happie  for  the 
commoditie  that  I  have  by  the  authoritie  of  that  place  to  do  good  everie 
daye,  if  I  have  grace  to  one  or  other ;  wherein  I  confesse  I  feel  no  small 
felicitie,  but  for  my  profitt  I  gather  by  it,  God  and  the  people  (seeing 
my  manner  of  life)  knoweth  it  is  not  possible  now  I  should  gather  any. 
For  alas,  Sir,  how  can  I,  not  having  one  groat  of  pension  belonging  to 
the  office  p  I  have  not  so  much  ground  as  will  feede  a  mutton  ;  I  sell 
no  justice ;  I  trost  you  do  not  here  of  any  order  taken  by  me  ever  re- 
versed, nor  my  name  or  doingfs  in  any  coiurt  (as  courtes  there  be  whereto 
b^  appeal  I  might  be  called)  ever  brought  in  question.  And  if  my 
mind  were  so  base  and  corruptible  as  I  would  take  money  of  the  people 
whom  I  command,  for  my  labour  (commanded  by  the  Queen)  taken 
among  them,  yet  could  they  give  me  none  or  very  little,  for  the  causes 
that  come  before  me  are  causes  of  people  mean,  base,  and  many  very 
beggars.     Onely  20i,  a  week  to  kepe  an  honorable  house,  and  one  hun- 
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jreth  maiks  a  jere  to  beare  forreign  chams  I  hare.  What  house  I 
kepe,  I  dare  stand  to  the  report  of  any  indi&rent  man,  and  kept  it  is  as 
well  in  mejne  absence  as  when  I  am  present,  and  the  councillors  fare  as 
well  as  I  can  be  content  to  do ;  but  trew  bookes  of  accompt  shal  be 
when  you  will  shewed  unto  you,  that  I  spend  abore  30/.  a  weke.  Here 
some  may  object  that  I  upon  the  same  kepe  my  wief  and  her  followers. 
True  it  is  she  is  now  with  me,  aod  hath  been  tnis  half  yere,  and  before 
not  in  maoy  yeres ;  and  if  both  she  and  I  had  our  foode  and  house- 
room  free,  as  we  have  not,  in  conscience  we  hare  desenred  it  For  my 
par^  I  am  not  idle,  but  erery  day  I  work  in  my  function ;  and  she,  for 
ner  ould  senrice  and  marks  (yet  remaining  in  her  hce)  taken  in  the 
same,  menteth  her  meate.  When  I  went  to  Newharen,  I  left  her  a  full 
fiur  kdie,  in  meyne  eye,  at  least,  the  fayerest,  and  when  I  retomed,  I 
found  her  as  fowle  a  ladie  as  the  small-poze  could  make  her ;  which  die 
did  take  by  contynuall  attendance  of  Her  Idajest/s  most  precious  person 
(sicke  of  the  same  disease)  the  scarres  of  which  (to  her  resolute  dis*» 
eomforte)  efer  syns  hath  dun  and  doth  remayne  in  her  fiMe,  so  as  die 
lyyeth  soGtarilie,  neut  Nietieorax  in  dotmeiUo  suo,  more  to  my  diarge 
than  if  we  had  boarded  together,  as  we  did  before  that  erill  accident 
happened. 

**  It  is  now  almost  one  hundreth  yeres  synoe  this  house  was  erscted» 
and  I  am  wdl  assured  that  neither  the  Queen's  most  honorable  house* 
hold,  nor  any  downward  to  the  poorest  ploughman's  house,  can  be  kept 
as  they  were  forty  yeres  agoe,  yet  haye  1  no  moa«  allowed  me  than  was 
allowed  forty  yeres  agoe.  I  confesse  I  am  the  meanest  and  poorest  man 
that  eyer  oocmpied  this  my  place,  and  yet  I  will  and  may  oompare^ 
haying  continued  in  better  Mid  longer  housekeeping  than  any  of  mv 
predecessors.  I  haye  builded  more,  and  repayred  more  of  Her  Majesty^ 
eastells  and  bowses  without  issuing  of  any  money  out  of  her  highnes's 
eoffers,  then  aU  the  Presidents  that  haye  I>een  theis  hundred  yeres;  and 
this  will  the  yiew  of  the  castle  of  Ludlow,  the  castles  of  Wi^;more  and 
Montgomery,  and  the  house  of  Tiokenhill,  by  Beawdeley,  justifie. 

*^  Ani  thus  I  end  any  further  treating  of  my  other  great  o6Sce  of 
Wales,  ccmfossing  both  the  one  and  the  ouier  to  have  been  too  high  and 
too  hon(Hrable  for  so  mean  a  knight  as  I  am :  yet,  how  I  haye  managed 
these  offices,  I  will  take  no  exception  to  the  report  of  publioue  fome. 
With  sU  hnmblenes  and  thankfiillnes  I  confesse  to  haye  receiyed  the  same 
of  Her  Majesty's  mere  goodnes,  and  more  too ;  for  she  hath  made  me 
one  of  her  Privy  Council,  and,  that  which  was  to  my  greatest  comfort, 
she  hath  allowed  me  to  be  one  of  that  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter, 
whereof  I  have  been  a  companion,  and  I  am  spre  the  poorest  companion 
that  eyer  was,  now  full  nineteen  yeres. 

"  In  these  four  dignities,  I  haye  receayed  some  indignities,  which  I 
would  I  could  as  well  forgett,  as  I  can  refrayn  to  write  of;  and  thus  an 
end  for  my  publique  estate,  and  now  a  little  (deere  sir)  for  my  private,  lett 
me,  with  your  patience,  a  little  trouble  yon,  not  for  any  cause  that  I  fynd, 
or  you  shall  see,  that  I  have  to  bragg,  but  rather  to  show  ray  barenesse, 
the  sooner  I  do  it,  for  that  I  hope,  erre  it  be  long,  of  frends  and  ould 
aequayntance  we  shall  be  made  more  than  firends  and  most  loving 
brothers,  in  all  tender  love  and  loying  alliance." 

The  wordily  autoblographer  then  proceeds  to  give  his  history  from  the 
sge  of  ten  years,  commenciog  with  the  paragraph  we  have  printed  first 
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DISCUSSED  BT  AN  BIGHT  HUITDRED  A  YEAR  MAN. 

An  agitation,  ^  long  looked  for,  come  at  last,"  has  just  been  com- 
menced with  reference  to  the  greatest  of  all  reforms,  that  of  oar  kitcheiu 
The  Times  has  rushed  forth  to  the  rescue  of  all  sufG&rers  from  indiges- 
tion, and  a  judictous  leading  article  has  pn>dneed  a'yarietj  of  suggestions 
more  or  less  applicable  to  this  grare  subject.  If  we  exert  ourselFes 
eamesdy  we  may  yet  hope  to  see  deipnosophy  elevated  to  a  science, 
and  professors  holding  courses  of  lectures,  which  our  wives  must  be 
compelled  to  attend,  even  if  we  have  to  purchase  their  acquiescence  by  a 
box  at  die  Opera.  But  such  lectures  must  be  eminently  pradacal :  just 
as  Ph)fes8or  Faraday  illustrates  his  subject  by  making  ice  in  a  redact 
retort,  or  bottling  the  electric  fluid,  so  the  mstingui^ied  culinary  artist 
who  holds  his  dasses  must  have  at  his  side  a  new  French  stove,  and  an 
infinity  of  casseroles,  in  which  to  display  the  correct  mode  of  producing 
a  blanquette  de  volaiUe  or  a  Charlotte  Itusse.  The  ladies,  too,  diould  be 
invited  to  try  their  'prentice  hand,  and  ap{4y  their  dainty  fingers  to  the 
ranous  dishes,  and  the  reward  of  the  most  intelligent  might  safely  be  a 
sordbn  bleu^  to  take  rank  with  those  foreign  orders  worn  l^  dianoinesses 
at  tiie  courts  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria. 

It  is  quite  certmn  that  ^e  great  impe^ment  to  culinary  progress 
among  us  is  the  excellence  of  the  raw  material.  We  possess  the  finest 
meat,  fish,  and  yegetables,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we  do  not  iituak 
it  necessary  to  heighten  their  savour  by  any  extraneous  aid.  On  the 
Continent,  however,  where  nature  has  not  proved  so  bountiful,  necessity 
has  been  the  mother  of  invention,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  a  yariety  at 
artfuQy  concocted  sauces,  which  would  render  even  horseflesh  palatable, 
or  the  <^ short  ribs'*  of  an  EHand  doubly  delectable  to  Professor  Owen. 
Still,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  (xermans,  especially  the  northern 
races,  are  not  hx  superior  to  ourselves  in  the  kitchen  science ;  for,  though 
they  may  possess  certain  specialities,  on  the  other  hand,  their  dishes  are 
generally  so  overladen  with  grease,  that  it  would  require  tiie  digestion  of 
an  ostrich  or  of  a  German  (which  is  much  the  same  uiing)  to  endure  such 
fine  for  any  length  of  time.  In  the  south  of  Germany  there  is  certainly 
a  decided  approximation  to  French  science,  although  it  is  based  on  a 
firalty  model,  as  the  hotel  cooks  are  generally  scholars  of  the  two-and- 
thirty  sous  restaurants  in  Paris :  still  we  should  be  ungratefol  were  we 
to  refuse  a  word  of  commendation  to  the  crayfish  soup,  the  Black  Forest 
trout  au  naturely  the  yery  delicious  Himbeeren  suppe,  and  the  Mai- 
tnmk.  But  when  these  dainties  are  mentioned,  the  catalogue  is  exhausted, 
and  tiie  loyer  of  good  cheer  turns  away  from  Southern  C^ennany  with 
regret,  and  wends  his  way  to  Paris,  as  the  only  ci^»tal  of  E^vrope  where, 
the  trayeller  is  certain  of  procuring  a  good  dinner  at  a  moderate  price. 

It  is  from  Paris,  then,  that  we  must  look  for  any  reform  among  our- 
selves, and  we  are  certain  that  the  agitation  will  not  be  successful,  unless 
examples  are  drawn  from  that  highly  favoured  capital.  It  is  very  easy 
for  our  millionnaires  to  secure  themselves  against  any  fiulure ;  their  chefe 
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ksve  aU  die  appliaoees  to*make  a  pur^e  of  g;ame,  of  which  the  stock  is 
SHne  halMoieo  pheanuita^  or  an  Apksan  fish  soup,  in  which  the  meanest 
eonpoeente  aie  a  tnrhot  and  a  hottle  of  lin  de  Grare.  Sach  men  stand 
8boft«  all  reform.  Thaj  can  tickle  their  palate  in  any  waj  diey  like, 
and  ^aae  better  tiMUi  aU  the  rest  ci  the  drihsed  world,  for  they  can  com* 
bbie  EngMi  soliditj  with  French  taste.  Nor,  need  we  feel  any  sym- 
paAy  wi»  those  one  thousand  a  year  men,  to  whom  G.  H.  M.*  devoted 
two  «>laniBS  of  the  Ifanc^  and  mn^lessty  exposed  the  errors  into  which 
thcrr  hUj  and  the  apathy  inA  which  they  accept  a  haunch  of  mutton 
ana  two  boiled  fowls  as  the  equivalent  for  the  money  expended  on  their 
dbiier.  It  is  their  own  &ult  if  these  gentlemen  tamely  put  up  with  sudi 
iue,  and  the  remedy  lie»in  their  own  hands.  But  a  class  to  be  sincerely 
pttied  is  diet  composed  of  men  cursed  with  a  moderate  competency,  and 
who  have  mtfzied  mder  the  delusion  that  they  are  going  to  be  comfort- 
able ttd  enjoy  at  home  their  club  messes.  Poor  feUows!  how  soon  and 
how  bitteily  are  diey  disappointed !  They  must  have  groaned  inwar^ 
oa  perunng  G.  H.  M.'s  InU  of  fare.  See  what  that  great  amphitryon 
eonsidsrs  efficient  to  satisfy  the  i^ypetite  of  die  roan  of  taste  :  '*  One 
•oiqs  <>De  fish,  three  or  four  entr6es  (never  more),  one  releve,  one  rdti, 
one  gaase  (geaetally  enoi^h,  unless  you  have  ortolans  or  beccaficos  for 
a  seosnd),  two  legumes,  and  two  entremets — in  all,  twelve  or  thirteen 
pUifJ*  Fan^  the  tortured  reader  mildly  suggesting  to  iiieplaetns  uxor 
that  he  should  like  something  of  that  sort,  as  a  relief  after  the  joints 
on  whidi  he  has  been  dining  for  the  last  three  monAs !  We  can  readily 
ima^e  her  reply. 

Aoiytf^  after  all,  if  our  lady  m^nagkes  would  deign  to  accept  a  hint 
froat  mt  Frendi,  and  not  regard  it  as  lowering  to  their  dignity,  to  take 
a  look  at  what  is  going  on  in  their  kitchen,  oar  brightest  visions  might 
he  wisKstd  with  very  sHffhtly  increased  expense.  Take,  for  instanoe, 
.  tlie  Freodi  pet-ao-feu,  Uie  general  reecnptaele  of  whatever  our  cooks 
throw  away  as  iwdeai,  and  whidi  aHows  of  soups  of  infinite  variety  being 
seized  ap  every  di^.  The  old  prgodice  about  soup-drinking,  frop^-eat- 
ing  Frenehmen,  has  died  out,  never  to  return.  Throughout  the  Crimean 
eampa^n  the  Frendi  soldiers  enjoyed  their  soup,  and  we  have  yet  to 
kini  that  they  were  any  weaker  in  consequence.  The  active  Zouayes, 
who  swarmed  up  the  he^ts  of  .Aima,  had  many  a  dme  been  condemned 
to  soupe  maigre  as  a  sole  resource,  and  still  they  did  their  dui^  like 
noea.  As  for  the  oli^tion  that  our  climate  requires  the  consumption  of 
nearly  raw  meat  to  keep  up  our  stamina,  it  is  simply  bosh ;  and  the 
Freoch  medianio — ^for  worse  paid  than  the  English  artisan — has  alwi^ 
a  comforting  or  strengthening  plate  of  bonilli,  when  his  English  brother, 
through  his  wife's  ignorance  of  the  first  prindples  of  cookery,  seeks 
refoge  in  the  gin  palace,  and  deadens  hb  appetite  at  the  same  time  that 
he  is  destroying  his  constitution. 

As  the  general  result  of  our  experience,  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
endone  the  dd  proverb  as  to  the  feoherland  of  codes,  and  th^  are,  in 
hd,  the  great  stumbling-bloeks  in  the  path  of  culinary  reform.  A 
^  iog  eook^  is  of  course  out  ci  question  to  a  man  of  eight  hundred  a 
year,  so  we  must  be  content  with  a  cuisiniere,  and  thank  our  stars  if  we 
*  This  dever  letter  has  been  attributed  to  lir.Mftxse,  but  we  believe  the  writer 
to  be  Ifr.  G.  H.  Moo^. 
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do  not  get  a  very  plain  cook  indeed.  Bat  suppose  the  cook  to  be  caught^ 
the  next  thing  is  tne  dinner.  Perhaps,  worthy  reader,  you  are  a  person 
of  about  the  same  income  as  ourselves.  You  give  half  a  doien  dmners, 
as  we  do,  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Take  our  advieC)  tiien ;  abandon 
your  old  practice,  and  in  future  give  only  a  tUner  a  la  Buste.  Bely  upon 
it,  you  will  find  it  the  least  troublesome,  the  least  expennve,  and  the 
most  elegant  form  of  repast  Six  dinners  may  be  given  for  the  cost  of 
four  served  in  the  old  style.  Make  out  your  menu  fii^m  Gogu^  of  whom 
we  shall  speak  presently.  He  will  give  you  an  admirable  and  economical 
bill  of  fare.  Carry  it  out  scrupulously.  Be  especially  particular  as  to 
your  wines,  and  eschew  port  altogether,  unless  you  happen  to  have  some 
veritable  '34.  In  that  case  a  couple  of  bottles  may  be  allowed  with  the 
dessert.  During  dinner  give  only  Montilla  sherry,  a  single  flask  of 
Yquem,  and  firequent  rasades  of  Tod-Heatly*s  dry  champagne :  the  latter 
we,  unhesitatingly,  pronounce  to  be  the  best  champagne  obtunable  in 
London.*  Try  it,  on  our  recommendation.  Much  more  have  we  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  the  diner  a  la  BHsse^  but  must  res^nre  it  for 
another  occauon.  To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  unable,  from  dream* 
stances,  to  entertain  their  firiends  stutably  at  home,  we  counsel  ih^m  to 
ffive  a  dinner  at  Richmond,  Greenwich,  or  Blackwall ;  though  perhaps  a 
dinner  at  the  strangers'  room  of  a  club  is  the  best  substitute  for  the 
home  repast.  There  you  may  treat  your  firiends  handsomely  at  half  the 
expense  you  could  do  at  your  own  house,  and  besides,  may  safely  assume 
airs  of  connoisseurship  if  your  salmon  be  boiled  but  half  a  nunnte  too 
long. 

Still,  we  agree  with  our  lady  readers,  that  it  is  very  lamentable  for 
a  married  man  to  be  driven  to  Ids  club  whenever  he  fidels  a  desire  for  a 

good  dinner.  Such  things  ought  not  to  be,  for  they  play  the  deuce  with 
le  affections,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  axiom  that  the  road  to  the 
heart  is  through  the  stomach ;  and  although  it  may  be  very  nice,  and  all 
that,  to  have  a  sweet  face  beaming  on  us  at  home,  there  are  moments 
when  we  should  prefer  a  dainty  repast  to  all  the  syren  smiles  in  the  world. 
In  France,  it  is  the  custom  for  ladies  even  of  considerable  fortune  to 
devote  a  portion  of  their  day  to  culinary  preparations.  In  Michelet's 
idyllic  book  on  Love  we  find  an  entire  chapter  devoted  to  this  inte- 
resting subject,  from  which  an  extract  may  be  permitted  us  as  pointing 
our  moral : 

She  has  no  great  appetite ;  a  few  ve^tables,  some  fruit,  and  milk,  are  most 
pleasing  to  her.  Your  carnivorous  r^^me  is  very  far  from  attracting  her.  She 
has  a  horror  of  death,  a  horror  of  blood ;  a  thing  that  is  very  natural  for  she  is, 
herself,  the  flower  of  life.  It  is  for  that  reason  she  requires  the  country  girl,  of 
whom  I  have  already  spoken.  She  would  gladly  prepare  your  food,  but  how  P  a 
kitchen  stained  with  blood  would  be  repugnant  to  her  feelings.  She  is  very 
delicate,  too,  for  any  fatiguing  work  whica  nghtly  devolves  onSe  servant.  Cuh- 
nary  duties  are  a  course  of  medicine ;  the  best,  for  it  is  a  preventive.  Hence, 
they  belong  especially  to  the  wife,  who  alone  knows  what  her  husband  really 
requires.  In  all  that  is  cleanly  and  not  repugnant  to  her,  in  all  that  does  not 
spoil  her  dainty  hand,  in  all  that  requires  to  be  touched  by  her  hand  (and,  may 
we  say  it,  necessarily  mingled  with  the  emanation  from  her  person),  it  is  de- 
sirable and  charming  that  she  should  undertake  it.    Tarts,  cakes,  or  creams  can 

*  Apropos  of  choice  repasts,  perhaps  the  most  refined  little  dinners  ever  put 
upon  a  Uble  are  those  of  Mr.  Tod-Heatly.  But  uoluckUy  it  is  not  given  to 
every  one  to  dine  at  6,  Berkeley-square. 
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only  be  made  by  the  person  we  love.  Though  so  pure  herself,  she  can  divine  all 
that  will  canse  yon  pleasure.  She  is  well  acquainted  with  your  favourite  dishes, 
and  how  you  hunger  for  anything  she  has  touched.  She  has  anticipated  your 
thought.  All  that  you  find  the  best  she  has  got  ready  for  ^ou.  That  delicious 
dish,  prepared  with  her  hand,  her  mouth  has  Hallowed,  her  hps  have  consecrated. 
She  brings  it  to  you  with  a  smile,  "Eat,  my  darling,  I  have  tasted  it.'' 

What  poetry  a  great  artist  can  throw  around  an  essentially  prosaio 
subject!  The  young  couple,  however,  whom  Michelet  thus  apostro- 
phues  have  only  just  entered  on  their  treacle  month,  and  it  is  very  pos- 
nble  that  before  long  Alphonse  will  be  hungering  for  food  prepared  by 
any  other  hands  than  those  of  his  legitimate  partner.  We  are  of  opinion, 
however,  that  Laure,  by  this  course  of  action,  will  hold  her  husband  longer 
in  the  silken  bonds  of  love  than  if  she  had  leA;  the  care  of  the  kitchen  ex- 
dusively  to  the  stout  country  girl,  the  only  servant  our  author  permits  to 
the  newly-married  couple.  Our  extract  shpws,  however,  that  French  ladies 
do  not  consider  domestic  duties  beneath  attention,  and  although,  perhaps. 
It  would  be  asking  too  much  of  our  wives  if  we  expected  them  to  make  our 
pastry  (and,  indeed,  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  our  gallantry  put 
to  the  test  by  having  to  eat  it),  still  they  might  exercise  a  wise  super- 
vision, and  put  a  check  on  that  frightful  waste  which  so  prominently  dis- 
tinguishes too  many  of  our  middle-class  kitchens.  When  we  find  in  the 
Jtmes  those  passionate  appeals  for  help  to  the  homeless  poor  ranged 
side  by  side  mth  suggested  reforms  of  our  dinner-table,  we  think  that 
we  could  find  better  modes  of  employing  our  cold  meat  than  by  allowing 
ihe  cook  to  serve  it  up  to  Policeman  X,  who  turns  up  his  nose  indig- 
nantly unless  it  be  accompanied  by  his  favourite  pickled  onions. 

One  great  reform,  then,  which  might  be  safely  introduced,  much  to 
our  comforty  is  the  pot-au-feu>  the  most  economical  and  pleasantest 
domestic  article  the  French  possess.  The  next  point,  and  one  of  vital 
importance,  is  the  introduction  among  us  of  the  French  stove,  with  its 
baiterie  de  cuinne.  Not  only  under  our  present  defective  system  do  we 
waste  a  little  fortune  in  coals,  which  go  roaring  up  the  chimney,  solely 
for  the  advantage  of  the  sweeper,  but  we  ruin  me  virtues  of  our  meat  by 
the  reckless  way  in  which  we  cook  it.  It  is  kept  at  a  furious  state  of 
ebullition,  by  which  it  becomes  hardened,  and  the  nourishing  portion  is 
dissolved  in  the  water.  Now,  by  the  Freneh  system  of  using  charcoal 
the  exact  amount  of  heat  required  is  kept  up,  and  the  food,  when  cooked, 
is  easy  of  ^estion,.  and  far  more  grateful  to  the  palate.  The  expense  of 
such  a  stove  would  not  be  very  great ;  an  intelligent  bricklayer  would 
put  it  up,  and  the  first  outlay  would  be  very  soon  repaid  by  the  saving 
in  fiiel.  But  without  such  an  apparatus  it  is  almost  impossible  to  intro- 
duce French  cookery  among  us,  or  prepare  those  pecutiar  dishes  which 
are  gradually  to  wean  the  husband  from  the  club.  Ponder  on  this,  dear 
lady  readers,  and  be  warned  in  time ! 

ft  is  inconceivable  how  much  can  be  done  with  this  apparatus.  A 
ship's  galley  is  generally  regarded  as  the  best  distribution  of  culmary 
raace,  but  that  is  nothing  when  compared  with  the  French  battery* 


mg  her  dress  u  she  will  condescend  to  visit  the  pene 

and  try  her  hand  at  some  dain^  dish  for  her  husband.    And,  if  she  do  so, 

the  may  console  herself  with  toe  reflection  that  she  is  but  following  the 
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example  of  many  illustrioas  ladies.  The  following  pasiage,  from  an 
excellent  little  cookery  b(K>k  by  Monsiear  A.  Gogn^,*  of  iHiom  we  hare 
already  spoken,  is  so  i^ropos  wat  we  have  no  Hesitation  in  quoting  it : 

A  chef  fond  of  his  profession,  or  a  female  cook  attentive  to  her  reputation, 
derote  excessive  care  to  keeping  their  kitchen  perfectly  dean :  they  do  not  fear 
the  visits  of  their  mistress,  for  they  are  never  in  fault.  On  the  contrarv,  a  word 
of  praise  or  a  flid^terin^  remark  recompenses  them  for  their  efforts"  or  their 
labour.  It  is  this  deanlmess  of  the  kitcnen  which  will  induce  the  mistress  at 
times  to  take  part  in  the  culinary  tasks  by  preparing  a  cream  or  making  a  tart, 
and  the  cook  will  find  herself  b^py  aid  honoured  if  ner  lady  condescend  to  ask 
her  advice.    And,  then,  we  must  confess  that  it  is  an  amusement,  an  agreeaUe 

pastime,  to  play  at  cookery,  especially  i^  the  country We  have  known 

many  very  distm^shed  persons  who  prided  themselves  on  being  able  to  pre- 
pare— one  a  salmi  of  snipes,  another  a  beefsteak  and  potatoes,  another  a  disn  of 
macaroni  k  i'ltalienne,  and  a  fourth  a  matelote  Normande,  M.  de  Gussy, 
chunberlam  of  the  palace  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  did  not  disdtdn  to  cook 
a  dish  of  mushrooms,  for  which  he  had  combined  a  superb  sauce.  Prince  Tall^- 
rand,  that  consummate  diplomatist,  whose  dinners  had  a  European  reputation^ 
did  not  amuse  himself,  it  is  true,  with  holding  the  handle  of  the  frying-pan,  but 
he  was  accustomed  to  visit  his  larder  every  morning.  And  have  we  not  still 
more  august  examples  f  The  lovely  and  unu>rtunate  Marie  Antoinette  deii£;hted 
in  making  her  own  creams  and  cheeses  at  Trianon.  Who  again  does  not  know 
the  history  of  the  omelette  at  Malmaison?  The  Empress  Josephine  was  amusing 
herself  one  day  with  her  ladies  of  honour  with  the  manufacture  of  an  omelette, 
and,  at  the  most  interesting  moment  of  the  operation.  Napoleon  entered  unex- 
pectedly. Seeing  the  embarrassment  the  empress  experienced  in  turmng  the 
omelette,  he  took  the  pan  from  her  hand,  saying,  "I  will  show  you,  ma  bonne 
amie,  how  to  turn  an  omelette :  this  is  the  bivouac  fashion."  iJid  at  the  same 
moment  he  gave  the  i>an  that  little  twist  so  well  known  to  all  cooks ;  but  the 
disobedient  omelette,  instead  of  returning  to  the  frying-pan,  fell  right  into  the 
fire,  to  the  great  delight  of  Josephine,  who,  turning  to  her  au^t  spouse,  said 
to  him,  with  a  charmmg smile,  ''lour  majatr  is  not  at  the  bivouac  now ;  you 
understand  much  better  how  to  gain  battles  than  to  torn  omd«ttes." 

To  this  we  may  add  iihat  perliaps  the  best  non-professional  cook  in 
France  is  the  renowned  Alexandre  Dumas,  who  has  recently  been  ex- 
hibiting his  skill  as  a  componnder  of  sauoes  at  several  entertainments 
given  in  his  honour  at  St.  Petersbm;^. 

We  fear,  though,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  quote  these  illustrious 
examples  to  our  cooks :  they  have  grown  to  foe  our  tyrants,  and  brook 
no  interference  in  their  peculiar  domain.  From  them,  too,  the  greatest 
opposition  to  the  proposed  reforms  will  be  experienced ;  for  the  practice 
of  economy,  or  the  idea  of  working  upon  any  fixed  principles,  would  be 
highly  repugnant  to  them.  Still  there  is  one  consolation ;  u  the  culinary 
reform  is  intended  to  become  a  reality,  the  present  condition  of  our 
cooks  wiU  be  the  first  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  schools 
must  be  established  in  which  the  young  idea  will  be  taught  how  to 
stew — a  thing  of  which  our  cooks  totll  remain  in  profound  ignorance. 
Until  this  great  step  in  advance  has  been  taken,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
any  culinary  reform,  since  we  are  ail  at  the  merey  of  those  underground 
hupies,  who  most  be  bribed  into  good  behaviour,  and  are  most  jealous 
of  their  prerogative. 

But,  ere  the  great  era  of  culinary  reform  is  inaugurated,  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  make  one  or  two  amendments,  easy  of  introduction,  and  which 

*  This  marvellous  little  book  is  entitled  "Lat  BtoteU  tU  la  Cfm$me  ^Vtmfoiti," 
and  may  be  procured  of  the  obliging  Mr.  Jeffs,  of  the  Burlington  Arcade. 
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may  add  materially  to  our  comfort  We  grant  the  difficulty  of  at  once 
introducing  the  system  of  French  cookery  which  we  should  like  to  see, 
but  need  we  continue  to  feed  on  those  large  hmips  of  meat  which  irre- 
sistibly remind  ns  of  the  Tartar  mode  of  preparing  food  ? 

Tlien,  again,  look  at  the  scandalous  way  m  which  our  yegetables  are 
treated — the  yeiy  finest  in  the  worid — but  their  aroma  and  flavour  is  de- 
stroyed by  an  ignorant  cook.  Culinary  sages,  from  Dr.  Kitchener  down- 
wards, hare  urged  the  importance  of  having  a  potato  dressed  properly, 
and  the  diffieolty  of  finding  an  artist  ciqMible  of  sending  up  thai  escu- 
lent in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Then,  why  should  we  run  the  ridk  of 
fiulme  ?  In  M.  Gogu^'s  book  we  find  more  than  forty  ways  of  cooking 
a  potato;  surely  some  of  these  might  be  introduced  among  us^  instead 
of  having  to  depend  on  the  watery  ball  that  is  served  up  to  us,  or  that 
depknrable  mixture  known  by  the  name  of  mashed  potatoes  ?  Who,  too, 
that  e^  tasted  peiits  paii  dressed  in  the  French  or  German  £uhion 
(die  latter,  perhaps,  being  a  trifle  too  sweet),  but  holds  those  dishes  in 
gratefiil  remembrance,  and  looks  with  a  sigh  on  his  native  dish  of  pea% 
which  come  up  like  bullets,  from  furious  boiling,  and  swimming  in  an 
ocean  of  Cquraed  butter  ?  Or,  if  you  are  a  man  fond  of  bold  innova- 
tioDS,  just  introduce  the  haricot  blane  to  the  notice  of  your  oook,  and 
see  what  an  execrable  melange  she  will  produce. 

It  was  TaUe3rrand  who  uttered  the  profound  truism  that  **  we  had 
a  hundred  reHgioas  but  only  one  sanee."  His  aUusion  was  to  melted 
batter;  and  we  regret  to  say  that^  were  he  permitted  to  visit  this  upper 
world  again,  he  ^^uld  find  we  had  in  nothing  altered  since  his  time. 
Go  wh^  you  will,  this  odious  melange  stares  you  in  the  &oe  in  some 
shi^  or  other ;  and  yet,  afiber  a  carefid  perusal  of  M.  Gogu^'s  book,  and 
altiiough  not  bred  to  the  proftssioa,  we  would  back  eurs^ves  to  prodaee 
twenty  different  sauces  at  an  infinitesimal  expense.  The  lamented  Sever 
made  a  bold  effort  at  reform  in  this  reelect ;  his  cookery  book  reaohea  a 
sale  of  two  hundred  and  fiffy  thousand  copies,  and  in  it  be  gives  some  really 
superior  hints  on  this  important  subject  of  sauces ;  but  he  was  not  destined 
to  be  honoured  in  this  country,  as  far  as  our  codks  are  ooncemed.  They 
had  been  used  to  melted  butter  or  paste  all  tbdr  lives,  and  diey  were  not 
going  to  change.  The  consequence  is,  diat  we  are  contbuallv  being 
poisoned  by  this  abominable  stuff,  which,  in  itself  is  of  so  rebellk>as  a 
nature  that  it  is  hopeless  attempting  to  destroy  its  namby-pamby  taste  by 
Woteester  or  Hsrvej. 

In  eondnsion,  we  would  suggest  to  our  suffering  brethren — and  their 
name  is  Wioi^-— dutt  we  must  take  die  remedy  into  our  own  hands. 
Let  ns  stu^  Gora6  carefully ;  and  when  we  foel  suffideatly  strong,  let 
OS  unanimously  Sschnrge  our  cooks  and  take  that  department  into  ov 
own  hands.  Or^  if  that  be  too  revolutionary  a  measore,  let «  porehase 
a  few  caweroles,  and  convert  our  dining-rooms  into  amateur  kitchens — 
a  short  course  of  such  conduct  will  infallibly  shame  our  wives  into  at- 
tending to  our  eomfarts,  sad  we  may  hope  to  sit  down  before  long  to  a 
dinner  at  which  digestion  will  wait  on  appetite^  and  health,  as  a  neces- 
sary oonsequeiioe,  on  both.  One  thing  is  certain :  we  cannot  continue 
in  our  present  unsatisfactory  condition.  Some  refonn  most  be  intro- 
dneed  in  the  dinner  department,  or  the  new  court  of  divoroe  will  be 
inundated  with  cases  arising  from  incompatiUlihr  of  temper,  the  result 
of  badly-cooked  viands  and  concomitant  indigestion. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  ROOM  AT  W . 

[The  facto  of  this  narratdve  are  extracted,  without  amplification  or  alteration, 
from  a  note-hook  kept  at  the  time;  the  dialogue  is  given  verbatim^  and  no  change 
whatever  made,  except  what  was  required  to  put  it  in  shape  and  fashion  for  the 
pages  of  a  Magazine.] 

It  18  now  a  dozen  years  or  so — ay,  "  by're  Lady,"  ver^g  towards  the 
double  decade — since  I  left  the  train  at  W  to  take  a  cross-coach  for 

the  primitive  town  of  B ^  then  lying  safe  in  its  picturesque  remote- 
ness firom  the  incursions  of  the  hissing,  hurrying  steam  monsters  over- 
runnmg  our  island.  A  raihoad  runs  by  it  now — ito  hilly  insulation 
is  gone:  the  tunnel  and  the  viaduct  have  brought  it  down  from  its 
nest  on  a  rock  to  the  common  level  of  be-railed  humanity ;  and  thpugh  I 
make  this  extract  in  a  secluded  valley,  with  a  wilderness  of  alpine  peaks 
all  round,  and  not  a  possible  terminus  within  any  conceivable  distance 
which  could  attract  the  demons  of  dumpy  levels  to  flock  hither,  still  I 
shudder  even  in  the  recesses  of  my  mountain  retreat,  and  ask  myself, 
"  Well,  afker  B ,  who  can  tell  to  whose  turn  it  may  come  to  be  rail- 
roaded next  ?** 

The  omnibus  conveyed  me  and  my  moderate  Inggage  from  the  station 

to  W ,  whence  I  understood  that  I  might  have  an  evening  coach  to  the 

town  in  question :  it  deposited  me  at  the  door  of  an  extensive  inn.  The 
waiter  received  me  with  the  usual  amount  of  bow  and  civility,  and  the 
somewhat  enigmatic  inquiry,  "Coffee,  or  commercial,  sir?" — In  their 
business  communications,  the  English  are  remarkably  sparing  of  speech, 
nearly  as  much  so  as  those  Neapolitans,  who,  without  word  uttered,  merely 
by  signs  and  shrugs,  will  negotiate  and  complete  an  (for  them)  extensive 
bargain:  an  invitation  to  diimer — an  inauiry  for  the  healUi  of  each 
othei^s  fEunilies ;  in  fieust,  carry  on  many  of  the  minor  details  of  life  without 
one  articulated  word  passing  between  them.  Not  being  "  of  the  craf^" 
it  took  me  a  moment  to  understand  that  the  waiter  waited  my  choice 
whether  I  should  be  shown  to  the  coffee  or  commercial  sitting  room. 
Now,  as  I  never  in  my  life  dressed  with  sufficient  show  or  smartness  to 
pass  for  a  *'  commercial  gent !"  I  think  I  must  have  owed  this  option 
to  a  leather-covered  despatch-box  which  the  porter  held  among  my 
luggage,  and  which  had  some  distant  resemblance  to  those  curiously 
strapped  and  secured  packages  which  contain  <<  travellers'  samples ;"  be 
that  as  it  may,  'twas  an  option  which  I  neTer  remembered  to  have  been 
offered  to  me  before,  although  a  travellers'  room  was  a  place  I  had  often 
desired  to  penetrate,  but  always  felt  some  vague  fear  of  being  hustled  and 
iffnomiuionsly  expelled  from  the  sanctum,  as  intruders  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change are  said  td  be  when,  uninitiated,  they  presume  to  intrude  therein. 
Here,  howerer,  was  a  safe  opportunitv  offered  me  to  accomplish  my  de- 
sire, and  I  grasped  at  it,  feelmg  sure  that,  in  the  worst  event,  the  waiter's 
invitation  would  bear  me  out,  and  bear  me  harmless. 

The  commercial  room  at  W was,  I  dare  say,  an  average  sample 

of  its  kind,  perfectly  comfortable,  and  yet  with  a  certain  homeliness  about 
it — a  certun  want  of  small  ornament  and  decoration,  which  at  once 
proved  that  it  was  not  the  habitual  resort  of  "do-nothing  gentlemen!" 
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The  lower  end  of  the  room  was  pile-fall  of  those  nondescript  cases  I 
hare  already  alluded  to.  Caped  great  coats,  gig-whips,  and  a  few  pairs 
of  spattered  oreralls  hung  from  a  rack,  and  die  whole  *'  set  out"  was  evi- 
dendy  kss  for  '^  ornament  than  use."  In  the  centre  of  the  room  a  tahle  was 
laid  for  two  persons  ;  round  the  walls,  several  others  unoccupied.  I  took 
my  despatdi-box  from  the  waiter,  and  having  ascertained  that  my  coach 
started  at  seven,  ordered  dinner  at  five,  and  sat  me  down,  as  my  wont 
was,  to  what  Scott  called  his  **  gumal,"  otherwise  a  "jotting  down"  of 
what  I  Dught  hear,  see,  or  recollect  as  noteworthy. 

I  had  sat  thus  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  the  door  open^  and  the 
'Agents,"  for  whom  the  middle  table  was  prepared,  entered,  punctual  to 
ii^  three  o'clock  repast,  and  a  solid  dmner  and  its  plentiful  i^pur- 
tenances  came  as  punctually,  steaming  in  after  them.  As  they  seated 
themselves  with  some  form  and  ceremony,  especially  used  by  an  older  but 
obvioofliy  subordinate  man  towards  his  companion,  I  endeavoured  to  '^  take 
their  measure"  by  guess-work,  but  was  at  first  somewhat  at  fault  I  do 
not  know  wlnr  it  is,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  decent  tradesmen  and  shop- 
keepers ii^  Eingland  decidedly  affect  the  clerical  style  in  their  holiday 
costume — broad  hats,  white  puddmg  choakers — setting  all  fashion  at  de- 
fiance; and  glossy  black  habiliments  are  a  very  common  turn-out  for  a 
indesnian  on  holiday.  I  have  before  now  encountered  a  grave,  decorous 
man,  wh^  by  <<  outward  and  visible  sign"  might  have  been  a  prebendary: 
he  proved  to  be  a  master  stonemason  "out  a  pleasuring!"  in  what 
Froissart  calls  the  "  sadde  English  fimhion ;" — a  comely,  grave^  slow-spoken 
individual,  with  whom  I  travelled  once  for  half  a  day,  under  the  convic- 
tion that  he  must  be  a  beneficed  clergyman,  turned  out  to  be  a  "  brewer's 
cashier  ;"  and  so  with  several  other  mistakes  on  the  subject  After  much 
connderation  of  this  phenomenon,  I  have  traced  it  to  its  probable  source, 
in  a  supposition  that  this  *'  state  dress"  is  probably  a  suit  of  moummg 
bought  on  some  occasion  of  "crowning  sorrow,"  to  do  honour  to  the 
"  good  old  mother,"  or  **  father,"  or  the  "  kind  uncle  that  was  better  than 
a&ther" — first  worn  at  the  funeral  solemnity,  and  then  laid  by  for  "  state 
days  and  holidays"  in  long  succession,  after  the  grief,  of  which  it  was 
onginally  the  symbol,  has  been  alleriated  by  the  healing  hand  of  time. 

One  of  the  men  at  the  middle  table  looked  the  pompous,  well-to-do, 
consequent  man  of  business  to  the  life,  but  his  obsequious  companion 
rather  puzzled  me.  He  had  on  "  the  customary  suit  of  black,"  a  rubicund 
feuie,  a  white  head  and  neckcloth  to  match ;  there  was  in  his  manner  too 
little  of  seK-respect  for  one  of  "  The  Establishment,"  but  he  might  very 
well  be  the  deacon  of  a  dissenting  congregation  arrayed  for  an  annual  tea- 
drinking  or  ^'occasion  day,"  spruce,  smiling,  forward,  important^  and  talka- 
tive ;  and  yet  he  was  no  such  thing ;  their  callings  soon  oozed  out  in  con- 
versation :  the  great  man  was  a  "  wholesale  wine-merchant,"  the  supposed 
deacon  was  a  traveller  in  the  same  line  for  another  house,  fully  impressed 
with  the  superior  »eaius  of  his  companion  for  the  time  being.  This  I  as- 
certained firom  his  by-talk  with  the  waiter :  **  That's  a  man  of  substance, 
John ;  attend  to  Aim" — and,  presentiy,  "  Come,  John,  good  wine;  never 
mind  price,  let's  have  it  good.  No  trash  for  Aim."  In  short,  him  was 
ko-too'd  and  salaam'd  throughout  the  meal,  after  the  most  approved 
fashion  of  Western  servility;  to  me  it  appeared  "  rather  coarse,"  and 
nther  thickly  l^d  on,  but  tastes  differ,  and  being  in  the  travellers'  room 
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as  an  intruder  and  a  ''  chiel  taking  notes,"  I  bad  no  bnsinesa  to  oitioiae 
the  tastes  or  soitiments  of  the  haSUuds* 

It  appeared  to  me»  however,  as  the  meal  advanced  fixMn  appetite  to 
satiety,  that  while  the  *'  great  man"  was  becoming  tired  of  talk  ffsowing 
more  familiar,  and  flattery  waxing  more  fiilsome  evtfy  moment,  the  good 
wine  was  doing  its  office  on  his  companicm,  and  rendering  him  more  fcnr- 
ward  and  vnlgar  with  eadi  glass  he  swallowed,  while  the  efibrts  of  the 
odier  to  restrain  him  by  a  manner  half-distani^  half-purironising,  became 
very  amusing. 

At  length,  wine  and  trade- topics  seenung  nearly  exhausted,  the  dialogue 
took  the  lowing  torn : 

£affman  (loquitur).  Vr.  — — *-,  where  are  you  for  next? 

Mr. b  Burton-on-Trent. 

Bagman.  So  am  I.     Siall  we  go  together?    I  go  to-night 

Mr.  -*—  (obviousfy  a$txum$  to  skcAe  off  his  compamon).  I  can't  go 
until  to-morrow. 

Bagman.  I  must  be  there  to'^ght.  John  (to  the  waiter),  what's  for 
Burt(m  this  afternoon  ? 

John.  There's  nothing  till  to-^norrow  at  eleven  o'dodc,  «£. 

Bagman.  What!  no£ing?     That's  awkward.    Are  you  siifv,  John. 

John.  Quite  sure,  sir.  Nothing  on  this  side  to-mwrow,  except,  indeed 
(with  a  waiter^*  grimace),  there's  a  heazse  a  going  over  this  evening, 
wiuch  stands  in  our  yard  just  now 

Bagman.  What !  a  h^rse?  Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  try  it.  Bui  is  it 
emptVf  John  ? 

John.  No,  sir,  it  ain't;  there's  a  corp  in  it! 

Bagman,  A  corp,  ah  !  thaf  s  awkward ;  still,  I  muU  get  on.  He 
won't  bite  me.  Let's  have  the  driver  in.  (Exit  John,  with  a  broad 
grin  on  his  face.) 

Here  the  great  man,  with  his  eyebrows  considerably  elevated,  broke  in 
with — "  You  don't  mean,  surely        " 

Bagman,  Don't  I?  see  if  I  don't!  If  the  driver  will  only  contrive  and 
stow  my  samples  inside,  and  let  me  sit  beode  him,  I'll  deep  in  Burton  to- 
night, or  my  name's  not  D        bs. 

Upon  this,  the  great  man,  with  a  very  evident  and  "  pr^ty  consider- 
able" expression  of  disgust  for  his  companion  in  his  £ace,  took'up  his  hat 
and  left  the  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  enterjlthe  hearse^lriver  in  a  suit  of  glossy  sables^ 
a  loutbh,  good-humoured  loddng  fellow,  with  an  open,  simple  expression 
of  countenance^  being  evidentiy  one  mtMre  used  to  wear  t&  waggoner^s 
fiock  than  the  '^  livery  of  woe."  His  direct  and  homely  address  wa%  **  Tse 
the  driver  of  the  hearse,  gents  1" 

Bagman,  Ay,  my  lad — heoe  you  are.  Well,  my  good  follow,  whaf  s 
your  name?  and  where  from  ? 

Driver.  Joe— sarvice  to  you,  sir, — from  B   ■   ■    sir  (my  destination). 

Bagman.  Well,  Joe^  my  boy,  what  have  you  got  in  the  cold  meat 
cart?  (sic). 

Driver.  A  corp,  at  your  sarvice,  sir. 

Bagman.  Not  in  my  way  at  all,  Joe.     Got  a  mouming-coadi  ? 

Driver.  No,  sir. 

Bagman.  No  coach!  that's  strange.  What  kind  of  foneral  ia  it, 
Joe? 
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Driver.  Can't  tell  Bonfyj  sir.  Master  called  /  from  the  team  this 
morning,  and  telled  me  I  waa  to  1iv<sr  Um  at  Bdrton ;  I  knows  nought 
oa%  to  I  thiak  ha  Ws  one  of  those  doctor  ohaps  who  diad  in  our  town, 
and  I  be'a  to  liver  him  at  Burton  this  opening. 

I  need  not  pome  the  dialogue  fivlher.  The  diiver  aad  the  not  ^  o?«r 
particalaE,''  tfaongh  now  partioukudy  iiftj  wine-ageoty  psoeeeded  natil  a 
bargain  was  aaihia%  strack  Sot  his  otrnveyanoe  to  Bwion,  incladkv  Uie 
stowage  of  hie  wiaa  samples  on  top  of  the  eoflBn^  and  befiose  I  left 
W-^^Isawiathexidblight  of  a  sommar  efeniag^  and  wiAh  a  ehecr  ot 
jetr  i^m  the  siable-yard  loiterem,  the  jonal  wine  i^;eii<»  with  a  claret 
hce  and  dnmken  leer  in  his  eje,  pass  out  of  the  inn-yard,  sharing  the 
hearse  driTwr's  seat»  and  thns  indeooaoaslj  enao^iBg  the  part  of  Tolnteer 
mesmer  m  this  lonely  frmesaL 

*'  Strange— -very  strange^"  thought  I,  aa  I  turned  from  the  window, 
''  that  a  pBofossional  man — *  a  doctor  chap,'  as  honest  Joe  called  him 
shooid  be  left  to  w«nd  his  way  to  his  last  home  ihua  unattsaded  and 
appamtly  *  unwept  and  unhoaoured.'    Theee  mast  be  some  mystery  ia 
ue  caae>  and  I  shall  not  forget  to  ask  m^  friend  at  B  luwat  it  ; 

aoch  asi  event  cannot  haive  happened  in  hia  town  witheut  his  kaowiag 
the  paiticalan*'' 

Panctnal  to  the  mointad  tiaoe  my  ooaoh  drew  «^  I  took  m^  plaoe^ 
a  &w  hoars  saw  me  landed  and  housed  with  my  frittid  and  felatixe,  and 
after  weleomes  had  passed,  and  inquiries  for  the  absent  been  intsrauagM 
with  "*^^'^g  acanaintince  wildi  a  shoal  of  little  whiteheaded  relatives 
added  to  the  famu^  drde  since  I  had  been  there  befi»e— when,  the  usual 
topifls  between  frienda  meeting  after  a  long  interval  were  eahansted,  I 
took  occasion  of  a  pause  to  i^Tort  to  the  subject  of  my  curiosity,  and 
said, 

^<  Death  has  been  haaf  here  lately  ?" 

^  No,"  answered  my  friend ;  *^no  one  in  ihia  town  has  died  very 
htely." 

'<  Very  singular,"  I  responded ;  *^  I  enoounteied  a  heasse  at  W  , 
which  the  driver  said  contained  the  body  of  a  medioal  aiaa  who  had  died 
hsee,  and  which  he  was  couTeviae  to  Burton,  and  straaeely  unattfmded, 
too,  ae.  I  thought.''  In  short,  1  reutted  the  whole  scene  m  the  oonuaercial 
loom  at  W    ■     just  as  I  haTO  given  it  to  the  leader. 

Aa  I  proeeeded  ia  the  narrative  I  peeoeived  my  eompanion'a  eoun^ 
teaanee  became  aioie  serious,  andjiis  iatessat  in  the  details  mtx%  intense* 
Whtfi  I  eoadttded,  he  said, 

*^  And  you  redly  saw  that  dmakea  wiaenigent  set  eat  on  the  hearse 
with  his  wiae  samples  packed  on  Dr.  's  coffin  ?" 

«  Undoubtedly  I  dii^"  I  re^^ied,  somewhat  stortled  l^  the  inquiry^ 
aad  the  tone  of  it* 

><  Weli,"  replied  my  coB^anion,  a  serious  and  thought^l  aum,  ''thisis 
one  of  those  incidents  to  set  uaayisiag  upoa  die  manifestations  of  God'a 
righteous  jadgments,  which  are  OMire  munMBOus  even  upon  earth  than 
men  can  discesa,.  or  case  to  trace  if  they  could.  It  ie  a  lemarkahleeoin- 
ddence  that  you  shoidd  have  l^;bted  apea  the  scene  yoa  dessribe^  and 
then  coBie  lieae  with  the  iacideats  frash  in  yoar  maauNcy  to  learn  their 
coanexion  with  a  sad  but  *  o'er  true  tale.'" 

He  then  peoeeeded  to  gM  m%  aeariy  in  the  words  I  put  down  at  the 
time,  and  now  copy  here» 

n2 
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THB  8TOBT  OF  DR.  U -. 

<<  When  I  told  joa  that  none  of  the  residents  in  this  town  had  lately 
died,  I  spoke  truly  ;  hut  there  is  one  now  hat  approaching  her  latter 
end,  a  near  neighbour,  in  whom  we  feel  deep  interest  A  ^oung 
woman,  of  meek  piety,  and  great  personal  beauty,  is  now  lying  in  the 


ck,'  all  acting  togeihe 
one  of  those  frail  frames  wUch  in  their  Tcry  beauty  indicate  a  speedy 
decay. 

**  She  had  early  become  attached  to,  and  then  formed  an  engagement 
with,  a  young  man  in  her  own  station  of  life,  which  was  to  be  fulfilled 
whencTer  professional  prospects  opened,  or  fortune  might  otherwise  prore 
&TOurable.  Many  years  passed,  and  still  their  hopes  were  sustained  on 
that  which  has  fed  and  finally  famished  thousands — ^the  chance  of  '  some* 
thing  turning  up/  Still  some  obstacle  interposed,  the  engagement  con- 
^ued  unfulfilled  and  yet  undissolred ;  but  after  a  while  neglect  and 
coldness  began  to  show  themseWes  in  the  conduct  of  her  betrothed  hus- 
band, and  presently  disease]  came  to  do  its  part  in  annulling  a  contract 
the  term  of  which  was  origmally  intended  to  run  <  till  death  us  do  part.' 

**  From  the  very  commencement  this  poor  young  woman  was  fully 
aware  of  the  mortal  nature  of  her  malady,  and  began  quietly  to  wean  her 
heart  from  life  and  its  ties.  A  few  weeks  nnce,  symptoms  appeared  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  end  was  approaching,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  she  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  partbg  interview  with  her  a£Sanced 
lover  before  she  died. 

*^  Her  wish  was  immediately  intimated  to  him,  and  though  settled  as 
a  surgeon  in  a  town  at  no  great  distance,  it  was  slowly,  and  with  evident 
reluctance,  that  he  obey^  the  summons.  He  hadf  never  during  her 
whole  illness  made  any  inqturies,  or  otherwise  evinced  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  the  poor  girl  once  so  dear  to  him,  and  when  he  did  appear  at 
last  he  was  evidentiy  rather  goaded  by  shame  than  drawn  by  good  feel- 
ing to  comply  with  her  dying  request.  No  man,  however,  is  all  evil,  and 
it  is  but  justice  to  Dr.  H.  to  say  that  when  he  did  answer  the  appeal  he 
seemed  touched  by  her  sufferings  and  altered  appearance ;  and  though  at 
first  he  shrank  in  visible  confusion  from  the  silent  reproadi  of  her  gentle, 
uncomplaining  eye,  several  affecting  interviews  took  place  between  them. 
Better  feelings  seemed  to  rekindle  in  his  bosom ;  he  began  to  express 
hopes  that  her  case  was  not  altogether  desperate ;  that  he  thought  he  might 
arrest  the  progress  of  disease — ^hopes  to  which  she,  poor  fond  wretch, 
listened,  as  the  doomed  traveller  hurries  after  the  mirage  which  is  luring 
him  deeper  into  the  desert  he  is  never  to  leave  with  1&.  Whether  Dr. 
H.  was  merely  trying  to  smooth  the  dying  ^'s  passage  firom  life  after 
the  fiishion  of'^  worldly  comforters,  who  will  bid  a  sick  man  *  cheer  up,  for 
that  he  is  better  to-day,'  when  they  know  he  cannot  survive  the  morrow, 
or  whether,  in  the  vanity  of  professional  skill,  he  really  shared  the  delu- 
sion, he  at  least  acted  as  if  he  felt  the  hope  he  expressed.  He  took  up 
his  temporary  residence  here,  watched  the  bed  of  the  dying  girl  with 
more  tluin  professional  care,  and  when  he  went,  as  was  supposed,  to  pay 
an  occasional  visit  to  the  town  where  he  was  settled,  speedily  returned 
to  his  post  agaiiu 
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<'  If  the  change  which  disease  had  wrought  in  the  poor  patient  was 
^fierous  to  witness,  that  produced  in  her  lover  h j  dissipation  and  degrading 
naUts  was  still  more  sc^  by  as  much  as  it  pains  ns  more  to  contemplate 
moral  than  phjncal  rain.  Those  who  had  known  him  when  he  first  won 
4he  affeetions  which  he  afterwards  slighted,  describe  him  as  a  young  man 
of  the  lughest  promise,  with  manners  most  prepossessing ;  well  connected, 
educated  for  a  respectable  profession,  he  entered  life  wiUi  every  prospect 
of  speedily  finding  the  road  to  fortune  and  success.  A  few  years  of  dis- 
«ip(Stion  liad  destroyed  all ;  those  opportunities  which,  once  neglected, 
jiever  ofier  diemselves  again,  had  been  more  than  once  flung  from  him* 
I«atteriy,  he  was  supposed  to  be  becoming  reckless,  and  whispers  of  his 
total  disregard  to  ail  propriety  were  in  circulation,  though  none  were 
prepared  for  the  terrible  circumstances  which  were  soon  to  mark  the  con- 
dosion  of  his  earthly  career. 

'^That  poor  corpse  which  you  encountered  wending  its  neglected  way 
to  a  dishonomed  grave,  exposed  to  ribald  jeers,  and  committed  to  the 
charge  dF  a  solitary  rustic  hireling,  was  that  of  Dr.  H.  He  died  a  comp 
nutted  felon  in  our  town  gaoL** 

Istarted. 

<'  It  is  too  true,**  continued  my  friend;  *^  the  conclusion  of  his  story  is 
eoon  told,  and  will  verify  my  assertion. 

''Dr.  H.  had  been  for  a1>out  a  month  pa^  a  lodger  in  our  town,  osten- 
nbly  in  attendance  on  the  dying  bed  of  poor  Miss  .  He  occasion* 
ally  ^ssppeared  for  a  day  or  two,  as  was  supposed  to  attend  to  profes- 
sional or  other  business  elsewhere.  These  absences  soon,  however, 
obtained  a  different  explanation. 

''  Shortly  after  his  comine  among  us,  several  of  our  leading  shop- 
keepers b^an  to  complain  of  repeat^  thefts  of  more  or  less  value,  and 
what  seraied  most  remarkable  was  that  the  stolen  property  was  invariably 
some  article  of  food  or  luxury,  such  as  small  ddicate  cheeses,  curious 
pickles,  rich  preserves,  rare  liqueurs,  or  foreign  friuts  or  delicacies  of 
various  sorts.  At  length,  the  sufferers  began  to  compare  notes,  to  make 
elose  observations,  and  to  entertain  suspicions,  which  ultimately  issued  in 
a  formal  charge  against  the  wretched  Dr.  H.  for  shoplifting,  and  pur- 
loining the  articles  in  question. 

''"When  first  brought  before  the  magistrates,  the  unhappy  man  as- 
sumed the  usual  tone  of  indignant  innocence ;  talked  high  of  '  calumny,' 
and  threatened  much  of  prosecutions  for  defiEmiation;  but  the  watch  had 
been  doee  and  complete,  the  proofs  in  support  of  the  charge  too  con- 
vincing, and  the  magistrate  felt  coercea  to  commit  him  for  furthei^ 
examination,  at  the  same  time  issuing  a  search  warrant  to  examine  his 
lodgings  for  traces  of  the  stolen  property. 

"  Upon  executing  this  warrant  tiie  euilt  of  the  miserable  man  was 
placed  beyond  all  question ;  with  the  further  discovery  that,  in  their  usual 
order  of  cause  and  effect,  vice  had  been  the  instigator  to  crime  and 
disgrace.  Large  quantities  of  the  stolen  articles  were  found  in  his  posses- 
sion, while  among  his  papers  was  discovered  a  correspondence,  from  which 
it  appeared  too  plainly  that  he  had  resorted  to  this  system  of  plunder  to 
supply  materials  for  the  revels  of  the  inmates  of  an  infiEunous  house  in 
Birmingham." 

'*  Good  Heavens !"  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  who  can  fathom  the 
deep  incongruities  of  that  nest  of  unclean  things  the  human  heart  ?   Such 
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fhamdan  proffigacy  as  yoa  cleflcribe  will  ftoccmnt  for  Itie  ecMiess  and 
aegleot  witn  wUcb  tliis  man  treated  his  affianced  wife.  Bnt  y^bj  did  he 
come  to  see  her  at  all  ?  And  Having  come,  and,  as  yoa  say,  evinced  f&tA 
ing  and  sympstbv  for  her  snfierrags,  how  are  we  to  reconcile  the  honid 
inconsistency  of  his  staying  to  soodie  her  dying  moments  one  day,  widi 
plunging  into  crime  to  minister  to  proffigacy  the  next  ?  I  camiot  tmdei^ 
stand  it? 

''  It  is  indeed,'*  rejoined  my  friend,  **  a  dark  chapter  in  llie  history  of 
tiiat  desperately  wicked  thing  the  heart,  in  which  one  occasionally  nids 
somednng  krilhant  or  amiable  embedded  in  a  mass  of  what  is  fool  or  difl- 
gnsting ;  tiiat  such  things  are,  we^know,  fin*  here  is  one  of  tliem,  bat  how 
such  contradictions  can  coenst  is  inexplicable.'* 

^  Well,  hot  ihe  sequel  ?*'  I  asked.  ^  Did  this  wretched  man  die  by 
poison  ?    How  did  "Mibb  »—  receive  the  dreadfol  intelligence  ?'* 

'^  As  to  ihe  poor  girl,"  he  replied,  **  she  is  dying  in  happy  miconscious- 
ness  of  ihe  whole  affiur ;  she  thinks  of  her  wretched  lover  as  inervitaUy 
kept  from  her  by  professional  duties.  Nor  did  poison,  as  you  have  anti^ 
cipated,  bring  about  the  sudden  catastrophe ;  yet  the  sequd  is,  if  possible, 
more  awful  than  if  it  did.  It  was  suspected  that,  in  his  desperation  and 
with  his  knowledge  of  subtle  poisons,  he  might  resort  to  soch  an  expe- 
dient to  elude  punishment  and  exposure,  and  he  was  deseVy  watched 
accordingly,  hut  when  he  found  that  all  was  known,  and  cond^dment  or 
bravado  equally  impossible,  he  became  first  outrageous  and  tlien  greortihf 
dejected.  A  few  days,  however,  brought  on  die  catastrophe.  Deprtvea, 
by  the  strictness  of  the  prison  regulations,  of  the  stimidating  liquors  to 
which  he  had  become  habituated,  the  sudden  change  brought  en,  ss 
usually  happens,  afearfrd  paroxysm  of  ^delirium  tremenf*  which,  com- 
InniBg  with  i^tation,  shame,  despair,  resulted  in  an  acute  fever,  in  a  few 
days  Ibringing  this  victim  of  his  vices  to  the  grave.  He  died  raving  and 
blaspheming.     And  the  last  finish  to  the  fearful  picture  is  given  in  jemt 

narration  of  what  took  place  this  evening  at  W .    SKs  fnends  venaed 

to  own  him,  or  conduct  his  funeral ;  it  was  de^atched  from  this  un- 
attended, in  the  hope  that  the  interment  might  take  place  under  ihe 
shade  of  night ;  and  it  may  well  be  termed  a  remerkaMe  cotneidanoe 
that,  on  its  way  to  a  dishonoured  grave,  the  drunkard's  corpse  shoald 
obtain  the  convoy  of  a  drunken  wine-agent  to  play  the  paort  df  chief 
mourner,  and  that  his  cofiin  should  proceed  to  its  destination  SBrmcwmUid 
with  wine  samples,  the  emblems  of  the  vice  which  destroyed  its  tenanft. 
It  is  an  awfrd  parody  upon  the  touching  custom  of  placing  the  soMier^s 
accoutrements  upon  the  soldier'^  bier." 

He  ceased,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  ^  making  a  note"  of  an  incident  so 
full^  illustrative  of  the  assertkm  that  ^*  Fact  is  often  stranger  Aaa 
fiction.'* 

R. 
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Hayb  any  of  our  readers  had  the  felicity  of  forming  the  acquamtanoe 
of  an  Ingot — we  do  not  mean  a  solid  lump  of  gold,  worth  so  much  per 
oonoe  troy,  according  to  the  market  agio,  hut  a  real  living  Ingot — in 
other  woras,  a  Frenda  adventurer,  sent  out  to  California  at  government 
expeDSCj  firom  the  proceeds  of  the  renowned  Ingot  Lottery?  As  the 
question  appears  to  be  a  very  moot  one,  we  think  we  camiot  run  any  risk 
in  introducing  them  on  paper  to  a  certain  M.  Acaeia,  ex-ser&;eaiit  of  the 
Chasseun  de  Yincennes,  out  at  present  writing,  citizen  of  the  United 
States^  carpenter,  e^powder  manu&cturer,  and  editor  of  the  SeoU"  Weekly 
MeseengeTj  at  Oaksborg,  Hamilton  county,  Kentucky.  His  adventures 
in  the  land  of  his  adoption  are  certainly  curious,  and  we  cannot  do  bettor 
than  give  a  sketch  of  them,  to  show  how  a  Frenchmaa  &res  in  America. 

In  Ju^Ty  1866,  Acacia  was  lounging  along  the  streets  of  Louisville 
when  he  heard  half  a  dozen  shots  fired.  Thinking,  at  first,  it  was  only 
a  couple  of  Kentuckians  having  a  peaceable  esmlanation,  he  did  not 
disturb  himself;  but  on  ^proaoiing  the  scene  of  action  he  found  one 
man  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  rowdies.  A  few  blowB  firom  the  French- 
man's nervous  arm,  and  the  ruffians  fled.  Acacia  then  introduced  himself 
to  the  stranger,  who  proved  to  be  the  Rev.  John  Lewis,  of  England,  come 
out  with  a  misdon  to  put  down  slavery.  Acacia  was  much  cbli^hted  at 
the  meeting,  for,  amone  other  speculations,  he  had  built  a  duupel,  which 
he  let  out  to  Uie  vanous  congregations  in  turn.  But,  although  the 
chapel  was  painted  red,  white,  and  blu^  with'any  quantity  of  stars  in  the 
last  field  to  represent  tiie  American  banner,  while  the  Frenchman's  head 
clerk  played  the  comet-iUpiston,  as  accompaniment  to  the  hymns,  and 
iJie  opposition  chapel  had  only  a  flageolet,  the  chapel  did  not  draw  as  it 
should  do.  The  hdies  were  growing  tii«d  of  the  local  preach^v,  and 
wanted  fresh  excitement.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  had  been  in  Incua,  and  various 
parts  of  the  unknown  world,  was  a  bonne  bauche  for  Acacia,  and  he  soon 
made  him  a  handsome  offer  to  accompany  him  home  and  enlighten  the 
town  as  to  die  mysteries  of  Swedenborgianism,  the  peculiar  doctrine  he 


On  arriving  at  Oaksburg,  Mr.  Lewis  was  introduced  to  Miss  JuGa 
Alvarez,  Acacia's  partner,  and,  pious  man  though  he  was,  became 
raamoured  of  her  at  first  sight  The  evidences  of  his  paasbn  Acarn 
accepted  ratiier  gladly,  for,  with  the  fickleness  of  a  Frenchman,  he 
had  recentlj  lost  his  heart  to  a  lovely  young  American  girl,  Moss 
Lucy  Anderson,  and  was  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  how  to  dissolve 
partnership  with  Julia.  But  his  first  buriness  was  to  kick  out  his 
overseer,  one  Appleton,  who  had  dared  to  insult  his  young  mistress.  The 
overseer  departed  vowing  vengeance,  while  Acacia  and  Lewis  proceeded 
to  pa^  a  visit  to  die  Andersons,  much  to  Julia's  disquietude.    Lucy  was 

*  Scenes  de  la  Vie  des  Etats-Unis.    Far  Alfired  Assollant    Paris:  Hachette 
etO. 
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herself  rather  smitten  ^th  the  Frenchman,  and  would  have  him,  if  she 
could  only  appease  her  mind  as  to  the  connexion  between  him  and  Julia ; 
but  her  sister  Deborah,  at  this  period  twenty-nine  years  of  afj^,  a  reli- 
gionist and  an  M.D.  to  boot,  regarded  him  as  a  son  of  BeliaL 

To  this  respectable  lady  Mr.  Lewis  was  entrusted  to  have  his  arm 
cured,  and  in  the  conversation  he  held  with  Jeremiah  Anderson,  he 
learned  the  antecedents  of  Acacia.  Jeremiah  was  at  St  Francisco,  his 
store  having  been  just  burned  down  in  one  of  the  enormous  fires,  when 
an  emigrant  ship  came  into  port.  The  first  man  to  land  was  Acacia, 
dressed  in  a  worn-out  uniform,  and  armed  with  a  hatchet,  saw,  and 
hammer.  Going  along  the  quay  he  picked  up  a  nail,  and  before  long 
came  up  to  a  Yankee,  who  was  already  building  up  his  house  again  amid 
the  smoking  ruins.  To  him  Acacia  offered  his  carpentering  services,  but 
the  Yankee  only  wanted  nails.  Acacia  offered  him  the  one  he  had  picked 
up  for  the  modest  sum  of  a  dollar.  After  some  grumbling  the  Yankee 
concluded  the  bargain,  and  Acacia  went  back  to  the  ship  and  bought  up 
the  carpenter*s  store  of  nails  for  two  dollars,  one  down,  the  other  to  be 
pud  at  night.  This  speculation  brought  him  three  hundred  dollars,  and 
with  this  money  he  went  round  to  all  the  vessels  in  port,  and  bought  up 
every  nail  to  be  had.  Before  nightfall  he  was  the  richer  by  two  thousand 
dollars.  Then  he  made  Jeremiah's  acquaintance  at  an  eating-house,  and 
struck  up  a  partnershijp  with  him.  His  next  step  was  to  go  and  offer 
forty  thousand  dollars  for  the  ship  he  had  come  out  in,  which  was  useless 
to  the  captain  as  the  crew  had  bolted  to  the  diggings.  This  speculation 
brought  in  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
partners  were  worth  millions.  But  Acacia  tempted  fortune  too  long :  he 
would  not  be  satbfied  till  he  had  become  the  Califomian  Rothschild  and 
his  ambition  took  a  wrong  turn.  They  lost  and  lost  until  the  capital  was 
reduced  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  then  they  thought  it  time 
to  cut  the  concern. 

On  reaching  New  Orleans,  Acacia  saw  Miss  Julia  Alvarez  put  up  for 
sale.  As  she  was  a  very  lovely  girl,  the  Frenchman's  chivalry  rose  to 
fever  heat,  and  he  boldly  offered  ten  thousand  dollars  for  her.  So  soon 
as  she  was  knocked  down  to  him  he  gave  her  her  liberty,  and  for  once 
virtue  did  not  go  unrewarded.  As  Julia's  late  master  had  left  no  will, 
the  property  went  to  the  heir-at-law,  Mr.  Craig,  but  a  lnwyer  turned  ujp 
with  a  wUl,  which  he  sold  Acacia  for  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  by  it 
Julia  proved  to  be  sole  legatee.  The  happy  couple  went  into  partner- 
ship, as  we  have  already  said,  at  Oaksburg,  and  had  made  an  enormous 
fortune,  their  only  enemy  being  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Cnug,  who  had  set  up 
in  opposition  to  them,  and  was  bent  on  ruining  them  out  of  revenge.  1^ 
his  paper  Acacia  was  decidedly  original.  Although  marvellously  ignorant 
of  the  mother  tongue  he  wrote  all  the  leaders  himself,  for,  as  he  observed, 
English  is  only  French  badly  pronounced.  His  great  support  was  that 
he  opened  one  column  to  poetry,  and  this  brought  him  in  any  quantity 
of  subscribers,  for  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  Kentucky  at  least  fif- 
teen hundred  damsels  who,  innocent  of  the  art  of  making  a  pie,  devote 
their  superabundant  energy  to  verse.  As  to  his  editorial  talent,  the  fol- 
lowing announcement,  which  met  the  astonished  gaze  of  Mr.  Lewis  the 
very  night  of  his  arrival,  will  be  the  best  evidence : 
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Great  News ! 

Refonn  of  all  Christian  Sects ! ! 

Tlie  Hainan  Bace  introdaced  to  the  World  of  Spirits. 

Clear  and  distinct  View  of  the  other  World  according 

To  the  System  of  Swedenborg ! ! ! 

Sermon  of  Dr.  John  Lewis,  Missionary  to  the  East 

India  Company  at  Benares  ! ! ! ! 

Progress  of  Christianity  in  the  Thibetan  Mountains. 

Marrellous  Account  of  the  Flight  of  Dr.  John  Lewis 

Pursued  by  Four  Hundred  Mongol  Horsemen ! ! ! ! ! 

In  the  Dawalagiri  Gorges ! ! ! ! ! ! 

Honey  and  Vinegar,  or  the  Saint  coming  to  the 

Assistance  of  his  Serrant !!!!!!] 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  the  public  some  news  which  will 
fill  all  true  Christians  with  joy.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jomi  Lewis  has  just  arrived  in 
Oaksharg, 

This  iUustrious  missionary,  who,  by  his  extraordinary  travels,  has  surpassed 
the  AposUes  Peter  and  Paul,  consents,  at  our  entreaty,  to  deliver  a  lecture  at 
Ax»cia  Hall  on  Sunday  se'nnight.  A  special  agreement  ensures  the  special 
deltveiT  of  his  sermons  to  our  eminent  fellow-citizen  M.  Acada. 

We  Lave  received  the  following  letter  from  our  own  London  correspondent : 

^  Our  great  Lidian  apostle,  the  Bev.  John  Lewis,  will  start  to-morrow  for  the 
United  States.  This  holy  missionary,  to  whom  her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
^ctoiia  has  deigned  so  repeatedly  to  offer  the  bishopric  of  Calcutta,  before 
recommencing  in  Lidia  and  the  mountains  of  Thibet  the  life  of  dan^  and 
Dative  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  has  desired  to  visit  that  new  contment  to 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  carried  the  Gospel.  He  wishes  to  see  that 
land  of  heroes  and  free  men,  which,  in  the  short  space  of  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  has  supplied  to  humanity  more  great  orators,  great  warriors,  illustrioas 
legislators,  inventors,  and  benefactors,  than  all  the  collected  peoples  of  the 
nnivene.  It  is  believed  that  the  learned  doctor  will  employ  the  short  leisure 
allowed  him  by  the  interruption  of  his  apostolic  labours,  in  writing  the  history 
of  his  life  and  the  terrific  adventures  by  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  try 
his  courage.  We  have  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  the  recital  of  his  flight 
from  the  gorees  of  the  Dawala^.  No  more  moving  tale  can  be  conceived 
than  that  of  Uiis  gentleman's  flight  at  full  ^lop  over  mountains,  rivers,  and 
precipices,  erery  moment  on  the  point  of  being  captured  by  four  hundred  Mon- 
golian horsemen,  sent  to  cut  off  his  head,  and  at  length  finding  shelter  in  a 
deep  grotto,  like  those  of  tiie  pious  hermits  in  the  Thel^d.  In  vain  should  we 
try  to  depict  the  astonishment  of  these  barbarians,  when,  after  having  searched 
the  whole  country,  they  found  themselves  forced  to  return  without  him  to  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  of  Thibet,  the  savage  fur;^  of  this  pitiless  prince,  who  had 
them  decapitatea  on  the  spot,  and  the  fearful  sight  of  their  four  hundred  heads 
exposed  on  the  Wis  of  his  capital.  These  are  things  which  must  be  heard 
from  the  doctor's  own  lips.  The  missionary,  John  Lewis,  is  still  quite  young; 
he  is  scaroely  thirty  years  of  age.  He  is  tall,  well-built,  possesses  a  handsome 
face  and  most  distinguished  manners.  He  is  a  perfect  gentleman.  The  ogrw- 
able  and  thoroughly  noble  expression  of  his  countenance  has  produced  tiie 
ffreatest  effect  on  the  ladies  who  have  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  him.  It  is  oon- 
ndently  asserted  that  the  elder  daughter  of  the  Grand  Lama  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  that  she  secretly  warned  him  to  quit  the  country,  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  massacred.  Others  state  that  he  owed  his  escape  more  especially  to  the 
eonstant  eommunication  he  maintains  with  the  spirits.  His  voice  is  sweet  and 
sonorous,  his  glance  gentle  and  penetrating.    He  is  a  bachelor." 

We  are  informed  that  M.  Acacia,  being  anxious  to  augment  the  solemnity  of 
this  ceremony,  has  brought  a  harmonium  with  him  from  Louisville,  and  that  a 
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yoimi^  lady  of  Oaksburg,  Miss  Lucy  AadenoB,  aa  remarkable  for  ber  rare  musical 
acquirements  as  for  ber  graces  and  piety,  baa  promised  to  inaugurate  tbis 
splendid  instrument,  wMob  is  a  masterpiece  of  Pansian  production. 
Tbe  priee  of  admission,  for  tbis  occasion  only,  will  be  a  doUar  eaeb. 

The  next  day  produced  a  counter  blast  from  Mr.  Craig's  paper,  the 
Herald  of  Freedom.  Among  other  compliments,  he  wrote  that  a  £riend 
of  his,  who  had  visited  Newgate,  recognised  Lewis  as  having  been  con- 
fined in  that  prison  for  bigaraj.  In  conclusion,  the  announcement 
stated  that  this  Lewis  was  only  a  worthy  comrade  of  that  atheist  who 
lent  his  church  to  all  religions  without  believing  in  any  one,  and  who 
was  the  friend  of  the  Papists,  Irish,  and  negroes.  Of  a  verity  it  must  be 
a  pleasant  thing  to  edit  a  paper  in  Kentucky,  and  one  must  have  an 
elephant's  hide  not  to  be  stung  by  such  missiles.  But  this  was  not  alL 
Mr.  Craig  determhied  on  setting  up  an  oppontion  in  Bfr.  Toby  Benton, 
a  grocer,  who,  not  having  made  a  fortune,  sought  shelter  in  the  mmistry 
against  the  tempests  of  the  world  and  the  wholesale  grocers.  Tired  of 
miziDg,  to  no  purpose,  ochre  with  his  ground  coffee,  ne  had  become  a 
preacher.  By  turns  Moravian,  Anglican,  or  Presbyterian,  aooor<Ung  to 
the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deid,  he  had  at  last  met  with  Crmg,  and 
become  Presl^rterian.  Full  of  religious  leal,  Mr.  Benton  wrote  tracts, 
which  had  a  ready  sale  in  the  railway  cars,  amoi^  other  less  e£fjing 
productions,  such  as  ^  The  Art  of  Paying  Court  to  Ladies."  His 
tracts  were  commendable  through  the  austerity  of  thor  precepts.  He 
compared  the  Catholics  to  the  herd  of  swine  drowned  in  the  Lake  of 
Geneaareth,  and  the  other  dissenters  to  the  Moabites  and  Amorites.  His 
coHrd^^ionists  were  the  people  of  Israel,  and  lumsel^  at  one  dme,  Moaes 
govemiBg  the  children  of  Jacob,  at  another,  widi  more  modesty,  the 
pHlar  of  nre  guiding  the  tribes  in  the  desert  What  with  Yds  tracts,  the 
subscriptions  of  the  futhful,  and  a  speculation  in  hams,  which  he  sent  to 
the  New  Orleans  mari&et,  Mr.  Benton  enjoyed  a  comfortsible  income  of 
three  thousand  dollars. 

Bot  Acacia  was  not  merely  satisfied  with  having  a  distinguished 
paeaeher:  he  wished  to  secure  his  authority  in  the  town  by  having  amayor 
eleeted  entirely  devoted  to  faini,  for  Craiff  was  alieady  plotting  to  be 
^ected.  For  this  purpose  Acacia  proposed  to  his  friend  Jeiemiah  to  be 
put  in  nomination,  but  that  gentleman  prudently  declined  ihe  honour. 
As  he  justly  said,  so  soon  as  he  was  elected  mayor,  people  would  cry  firom 
the  roof-tops  that  he  was  enriching  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
and  that  he  employed  the  town  funds  to  repair  his  own  house  and  the 
road  leading  to  it  K  he  had  lamp-posts  put  up,  k  would  be  said  he  was 
a  iharehe^r  in  the  gas  company  ;  if  he  macadamised  the  town,  he  had 
some  personal  interest  in  it ;  if  he  sent  policemen  to  pick  vp  the  drankards 
in  the  street,  they  would  exciaim  against  his  tyranny  and  his  prstoriaas 
at  a  dollar  per  head ;  if  he  spdce  in  pul^  he  would  be  hissed,  or  if  he 
were  applauded,  the  opposition  paper  would  say  he  had  been  hissed ;  if 
he  drant  a  glass  of  wine  with  his  friends,  he  would  scandalise  the  town 
by  his  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  if  he  only  drank  watei^  they  would 
•ay  he  got  intoxioated  at  home.  He  woula  be  called  every  metiiiiig 
thief,  assassin,  suborner,  drunkard,  and  Iridi,  and  twice  aittonth  he  wcfdu 
be  bamed  in  effigy.  If  svch  be  the  general  fate  of  a  nayor  ia  Ken- 
tucky, we  reaDy  caimot  Uame  Mr.  Anderson  for  dedtniag  so  perikms 
a  post 
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Aemamy  bowcffw,  nuuuiged  to  allay  Us  semples ;  he  had  the  Irish  cm 

bis  flide,  m  ibej  were  all  Cathofics  like  himself,  and  promised  to  stand 

way  quantity  of  Lagerhur  and  whisky  to  ensure  the  election.     In  liie 

Mctm  while  the  great  fait  was  to  be  made  with  Mr.  Lewis,  and  so,  one 

^fime  msnang,  a  crowd  assembled  beneath  his  windows  wil^  a  band  plaj- 

img  ^  Yankeii  Doodle,''  and  Aeaeia  detirered  an  admiraUe  speedi.    w. 

Xjewia  was  ia  4»  stven^  heaven  of  deUght  until  the  Ingot  cako^  his 

tnmsporlB  by  oool^  telling  him  that  he  had  supplied  the  enthusiasm.  At 

leagtt,  the  wisheo-for  Sraday  arrired  when  Mr.  Lewis  was  to  preach, 

and^  as  aeon  as  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Benton  wookl  ascend  the  pulpit 

«nd  rsAite  his  hetorodex  tenets.     At  a  yery  emrly  hour  the  riral  torctt 

MwniMed :  Applelon,  tfie  discharged  overseer,  now  in  Craig's  service, 

vaaiehed  boldly  up  at  die  head  of  a  serried  jshalanx  of  Methodists,  while 

^tfMBL  the  other  side  advanced  a  priie-fighnug  gentleman,  Dfr.  Thomas 

OM,  as  commapder-inH^ef  of  the  Irish  hn^^&e.     It  was  evident  at  a 

^^anee  that  the  «oiils  of  all  were  in  arms  and  ei^^  for  the  ^y. 

For  Ihree  mortal  hours  Dr.  Lewis  h^  f9rl£,  delighting  fA»  ladies 
bw  has  learning.  As  he  had  been  carefully  warned  to  keep  Ins  aboUtioidst 
views  hidden  he  met  with  universal  favour,  and  the  only  person  in  chapel 
Whojyawned  was  Acacia,  in  &ct,  his  sermon  was  only  a  ^ort  intemde 
lA  a  coontiy  where  a  speaker  will  mount  the  rostrum  at  Washington  on 
a  Monday  and  end  his  speeidi  on  die  ensnine  Friday.  So  soon  as  Mr. 
Lewis^uilted  liie  pulpit  Mr.  Benton  took  his  place,  and  made  a  Intter 
onslaught  on  the  doctrines  of  liie  last  preacher.  He  denounced  Sweden- 
borg  snd  his  disciples  as  impostors  and  priests  of  Baal,  and  he  wound  up 
Us  sermon,  *^  The  Swedcnborgians  are  horses,  the  papists  are  dogs  ;"  when 
l^m  CriM)  suddenly  interrupted  him  bj  (touting,  ^  And  you  are  « 
•donkey.^  Tins  remark  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,  and  a  furious  combat  at 
once  commenced,  while  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  congregation 
eaeaped.  After  a  murderous  oonfiiet,  in  which  bowies  were  drawn  and 
leivolvers  fired.  Acacia's  party  remained  entire  masters  of  the  field-HKntfe 
faalf-ieaen  wsre  lolled,  nut  iitsX  was  nothing.  The  unfortanale  Benton 
and  Appleton  had  been  put  hors  de  combat  at  an  earfy  period  of  the 
cf^i^enient  by  the  redoiwtable  fists  of  Tom  Cribb. 

Tlui  defeat  ocdy  aroused  the  worst  passions  of  Craig,  and  he  agreed 
with  his  accomplice  that  Julia  should  be  carried  off,  and  forced  to  marry 
Appleton  during  one  of  Acacia's  repeated  visits  to  Louisville.  litoe 
did  1b^  imagine  they  woidd  dius  be  doing  the  Ingot  a  service,  for  he 
was  growing  more  and  move  enamoured  of  Lucy.  Fot  iJl  that,  thouri^y 
lie  dra  not  at  all  admire  the  lengthened  vints  the  Rev.  BIr.  Lewis  pmduie 
ihir  Quadroon— el  course  lor  the  sole  purpose  of  converting  her — and  he 
wua  heghuuag  to  grow  jealous,  althoi4;h  nothing  would  have  suited  his 
iMok  better  than  to  get  rid  cdF  his  partner.  JBktt  while  Mr.  Lewis  was 
laying  luaMcif  at  the  feet  of  the  capridons  beauty,  the  chaste  Deborah 
hid  begun  to  fed  a  sympathy  feir  the  faandaome  young  clergyman,  whidi, 
however,  he  was  not  at  me  moment  disposed  to  reciprocate. 

In  the  mi^  of  sfi  these  complicatioBS  and  cross  purposes,  Acacia  was 
aummeoed  to  Cincinnali>  leaving  the  edxtorsbip  of  Ae  paper  to  Mr. 
Lewis.  Befiove  mittang  Oakshui^,  he  wrote  a  note  to  JuKa,  tdfing  her 
he  was  awuBPe  of  Mr  peifidy,  and  that  he  should  not  letum  t31  she  was 
married  to  Lewis.     But  he  was  forced  to  return  nrach  sooner  than  he 
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anticipated,  for  he  scarce  reached  hia  destination  when  he  recrived  a 
telegraphic  despatch  from  Anderson,  telling  him  that  Oakshnrg  was  in 
flames  and  Miss  Alvarez  had  diappeared.  How  had  all  this  come  about? 
The  explanation  is  simple  enough.  So  soon  as  Acacia  had  qmtted  the 
town,  Craig  began  a  virulent  attack  on  Mr.  Lewis  in  the  Herald  of 
Freedom.  Two  or  three  other  local  papers  he  bribed  joined  in  acondn^ 
the  preacher  of  having  come  to  Kentucky  to  raise  the  slaves  against  their 
masters.  Acacia  was  represented  as  the  natural  accompHce  in  this 
horrible  design.  France  and  England,  jealous  of  the  prosperitj  of  the 
United  States,  had  resolved  to  ruin  the  Southern  States  bj  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  blacks.  The  generous  citizens  of  Kentucky,  the  pride  of 
the  American  Union,  were  selected  as  the  first  victims  of  thia  atrocious 
enterprise.  Europe,  fearing  their  courage,  wished. to  have  them  all 
massacred,  and  found  on  their  corpses  a  new  emjnre  of  Hayti.  Unfor- 
tunately, Mr.  Lewis  had  a  destiny  for  martyrdom,  and  having  the  SemU 
Weekly  Messenger  at  his  command,  he  immediately  put  forth  his 
profession  of  faith,  and  declared  hia  readiness  to  shed  his  blood  for  the 
sacred  cause  of  the  liberation  of  the  negroes.  This  was  enough  fior 
Craig :  he  publbhed  a  supplement  to  his  paper  directly,  in  which  he 
quoted  Lewis's  imprudent  remarks,  with  the  following  comments :  ^*  All 
Kentucky  will  now  know  whether  we  were  true  prophets,  when  we 
denounced  the  infamous  treason  which  was  prepaiing  in  the  dark. 
Perfidious  strangers  have  the  impious  audacity  to  attack  our  national 
constitution,  the  ark  of  our  liberties,  the  work  of  Waslungton,  Jefferson, 
of  all  the  great  men  who  had  Virginia  for  a  cradle,  and  who  have  borne 
theelory  of  tiie  American  name  to  the  extremities  of  the  worid.  It  is 
for  the  people  at  present  to  defend  their  rights  with  arms  in  th^  hands, 
and  to  hang  those  who  have  wished  to  break  the  tables  of  the  law.  Let 
us  forget  clemency  and  remember  justice  only." 

This  article  produced  its  effect :  before  the  day  was  out,  the  news  had 
spread  tiux>ugh  the  neighbourhood  that  an  agent  of  Lord  Falmerston  had 
Men  detectdl  in  his  flagitious  designs,  and  thousands  of  armed  men 
flocked  into  Oaksburg.  Craig  at  the  head  of  the  militia,  known  as  the 
Veterans  of  Liberty,  marched  upon  the  office  of  the  SenU^  Weekly 
Messenger^  broke  in,  destroyed  the  type,  and  sacked  the  house.  Mr. 
Lewis,  however,  managed  to  escape,  while  Appleton  carried  off  Julia  to 
a  flirm  belonging  to  Craig  in  the  Backwoods. 

Within  four-and-twenty  hours.  Acacia  had  returned  to  Oaksburg  and 
went  straight  to  Anderson's.  Here  he  found  Miss  Deborah  lamenting 
the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Lewis,  while  the  Frenchman  inadvertenUy 
offended  Lucy  by  the  warm  terms  in  which  he  expressed  his  detennina- 
tion  to  save  JuLLa  or  perish.  In  the  mean  time,  Jeremiah  had  learned 
that  Lewis  had  taken  refuge  in  the  powder*mill,  and  though  the  Ineot 
had  a  strong  desire  to  see  him  tarred  and  feathered  for  daring  to  lift  his 
eyes  to  Julia,  still,  his  chivalry  as  a  Frenchman  urged  him  to  g^  to  the 
assistance  of  his  unfortunate  guest  The  mill  was  surrounded  by  an 
armed  crowd  thirsting  for  Lewis's  blood,  but  Acacia  forced  his  way 
through  before  he  comd  be  recognised,  and  stood  by  the  preacher's  side. 
This  redoubled  the  fury  of  the  mob,  but  the  Frenchman  hurUng  an 
empty  cask  among  them,  which  he  declared  to  be  full  of  powder,  they 
fled  in  all  directions,  and  left  tiie  field  dear. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  padre  informed  Acacia  where  Julia  was 
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oonfined.  One  of  the  gang  employed  to  carrv  her  off  was  an  IrUbmaa, 
and,  touched  by  scniples  of  conscience,  after  he  had  spent  his  wages  of 
nn  in  whisky,  he  revealed  all  to  his  priest,  who  immediately  told  Acacia. 
The  three  men  started  off  at  once  to  rescue  her,  while  the  priest  was  left 
to  pohBdi  the  fdlowing  notice  to  the  public : 

Falsehood ! 

Infernal  Treason !  I 

Abominable  Wickedness  I ! ! 

Msgnsnimons  people,  you  are  deceiyed !    You  are  aroused  against  your  best, 

2 our  mdr  friends !  A  nuserable  fellow,  of  the  name  of  Craig,  and  who  ought 
>  be  called  Judas  Iscariot,  has  unworthily  calumniated  one  of  the  most  honest 
and  loTal  gentlemen  in  all  Kentucky,  ^o,  M.  Acacia  is  not  an  abolitionist, 
and  wiU  nerer  be  so !  He  holds  that  perverse  doctrine  in  horror  and  detesta- 
tion. His  past  life  responds  for  his  political  and  moral  principles.  This  noble 
child  of  Prance  imbibed  with  his  nurse's  milk  the  love  of  order  and  the  consti- 
tution. His  Journal,  the  Semi- Weekly  Messenger,  is  the  orean  of  all  honest 
people,  and  of  all  noble  and  loyal  Kentuokians.  M.  Acacia  has  the  honour  to 
warn  the  public  and  Isaac  Craig  that  he  proposes,  on  the  first  meeting,  to  cut 
off  the  ears  of  the  said  Isaac,  and  nail  them  to  the  door  of  the  office  c^  the 
Herald  ef  Freedom^  as  an  example  to  all  vilhiins,  and  a  pleasure  to  all  the  friends 
of  order. 

ynSSe  this  proclamation  was  left  to  produce  its  due  effect  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Oaksbmg,  Acacia,  Anderson,  and  Lewis  were  galloping  at 
fuU  speed  toward  Craig's  farm.  On  reaching  it.  Acacia  leaped  over  the 
fence,  and  was  attacked  by  two  enormous  dogs,  which  he  disposed  of 
with  bis  revolver.  The  noise  of  the  firing  aroused  Appleton  and  Craig, 
who  were  at  breakfast,  and  they  rushed  out  to  meet  the  foe.  An  ex- 
change of  shots  took  place,  and  Julia  made  her  appearance  on  the  stain 
just  as  Anderson  and  Lewis  entered  the  yard.  At  the  sight  of  the  new 
adversaries,  Craig  prudently  escaped  through  the  back  door,  while  Apple- 
ton  rushed  up  to  Julia,  Acacia  close  at  his  heels.  Suddenly  the  villain 
drew  his  bowie-knife,  and  plnneed  it  in  the  Quadroon's  breast,  and  at 
the  same  moment  Acacia  stabbed  him  dead. 

Monmfiilly  die  friends  returned  to  Oaksburg,  carrying  the  dying 
Julia,  w£o  was  offered  a  shelter  at  Anderson's,  where  Lucy  waited  on 
her  like  a  sister.  Craie,  who  had  returned  to  the  town,  and  feared  a 
trial,  had  already  secur^  himself  by  finding  twelve  respectable  gentle- 
men, all  prepared  to  swear  that  he  had  not  quitted  the  town  for  a  month. 
In  tlie  mean  time,  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  Acacia  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. This  soon  presented  itself.  Just  as  the  gallant  Frenchman  was 
entering  his  office,  a  ball  whizzed  past  his  ear.  He  turned,  and  saw  Craig 
taking  aim  at  him  once  more.  Acacia  drew  his  revolver,  and  fired  in 
turn.  A  crowd  ooUected  to  see  the  fun,  and  the  Frenchman,  in  his 
pasdon,  rushed  upon  Craig.  They  fired  simultaneously :  Craig  fell  dead, 
while  the  Ingot  received  a  ball  in  his  thigh,  and  was  borne  by  the 
triumphant  crowd  to  the  same  room  where  Jdia  lay  dying. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  poor  girl  breathed  her  last  sigh,  her 
dying  prayer  bong  that  Lucy  should  marry  Acacia,  to  which  the  young 
lady  willingly  consented,  after  a  decent  interval.  Acacia  has  decided  on 
returning  to  his  fiatherland,  and  with  his  riches  he  will  become  the  lion 
of  Paris  next  spring.  As  for  Lewis,  he  was  soon  cured  of  lus  dreams  of 
martyrdom  by  espousing  Deborah,  and  is  now  undergoing  a  martyrdom 
<^  a  different  description.    He  and  his  lady  are  at  present  engaged  in  con- 
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Yw^g  the  oonoty  of  Kant,  and  Mn.  Lewii  has  gabed  an  •aomuMis  i»- 
mtatiDB  by  the  pubfioation  of  aa  edifyiag  work  caUad  **  Tha  Crasbad 

In  taking  leaTO  of  M.  Assollant  and  hia  akifta  nij^oa  Amoica^  we  are 
forced  to  the  conduuon — ^remembering,  as  wa  cannot  help  doings  the 
latest  accounts  from  that  interesting  comitrj,  in  which  Mr.  Bright  takes 
so  lively  an  interest — that  **  many  a  true  wood  is  written  in  jest" 


WALPOLirS  LBTTEES,  COMPLETE .• 

As  we  shall  soon  have  oocadon  to  draw  attention  to  Horace  Walpole's 
Last  Journals,  we  must  not  encroach  on  this  month's  space  to  dilate  on 
his  Last  Letters.  Here  they  axe,  howereiv  ihe  very  last  of  the  bng, 
long,  but  never  tiring  stxiea— completing  that  Complete  EditioB,  of 
wh^  we  could  say  our  say  better  in  any  other  periodical  than  Bemdey^ 
because  in  the  la(^  alone  (so  much  is  diero  in  a  name)  it  would  wear 
the  look  of  a  puff.  Happily,  nine  such  volumes,  so  edited  and  so  got  up, 
no  puff— or  what  Shakqteare  calls 

Windy  suspiration  of  forced  breaths- 
could  palpably  avail,  orperoeptibly  damage.  iSricA good  wine  (sparkling* 
to  the  dregs,  too ;  rich,  and  fruity  to  the  last)  needs  no  bush;  least  of 
all,  such  bflurren  bramble-bush  as  we  could  here  haog  out.  Horace 
Walpole  has  not  his  reputation  to  make,  as  the  prince  of  letter-writers 
(only  the  other  day  the  Time$  newspaper  made  an  invidbus  oomparison 
of  his  masterly  art  in  that  respect,  wUh  some  recent  apecimens  oy  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England) ;  and  a  complete  edition  othis  epistles,  not 
&r  from  tiiree  thousand  in  number,  illustratedt  annotated,  and  indexed 
with  correspondinc^  completeness,  may  and  will  and  must  qieak  for  itself. 

What  an  eventnd  tale  of  years  is  told  over,  between  the  first  letter  and 
the  last  in  this  collection — between  November,  1785,  and  January,  1797. 
Alike  in  that  first  letter  and  in  that  last  one,  Horace  characteristically 
affects  an  epistolary  impotence— end  it  is  as  a  correspondent  that  he  is 
potent  beyond  compare.  ^*I  can't  build  without  straw,"  writes  the 
volatile  youujg  Cantab  at  mghteen  to  his  Eton  cron^t  West,  "  nor  have 
I  the  ingenuity  of  the  spider,  to  spin  fine  lines  out  of  dirt^"  &c.  Whereas 
it  was  just  this  sort  of  ingenuity  in  which  he  excelled,  as  episties  of  his 
bj^  the  hundred  go  to  show ;  and  bricks  he  could  make  without  straw, 
without  almost  anything,  so  creative  was  his  art  in  fiEtbricating  a  smart 
and  showy  letter,  that  should  amuse  aa  existing  generation  in  manuscript, 
and  all  succeeding  ones  in  print.  That  was  his  style  at  eighteen.  Am. 
what  was  it  at  ei^ty  ?  '^My  dear  Madam,"  he  writes  to  Lady  Qssory 
«— it  is  the  final  lett^  in  tiiis  collection— *'  you  distress  me  infinitely  by 
showing  my  idle  notes,  which  I  cannot  conceive  can  amuse  anybody.  My 
old-fasmoned  breeding  impels  me  every  now  and  then  to  reply  to  the 
letters  you  honour  me  witii  writing,  but  in  truth  very  unwillingly,  for  I 

*  The  Letters  of  HinaoeW)idp<^Bsrl  of  Oitod.  fidited  br  PMer  Cvmiiiff- 
ham.  Now  first  duonotogically  asanged.  In  Nine  YolmMS.  VoL  CL  Loudon: 
Biebacd  Bentley.    1S59. 
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seldom  €&&  have  aajthng  fcrtuala]*  to  lay/'  He  scavee  goes  out  of  Us 
own  bowo)  sad  thsA  only  to  tiro  or  tluee  places  where  no  news  is  to  be 
had.  At  hooM  he  ases  only  a  few  ohaiitable  elders,  <<  eioept  about  fear* 
seere  nephews  and  meoes  ot  ntfious  ages,"  who  oome  once  a  year  to  staie 
at  hkn  as  the  Mothnaalem  o£  the  fiumly,  and  with  whom  he  has  nothiag 
in  eeoaHiOB.  ^  Most  not  the  result  of  all  this»  Madam,  maise  me  a  veiy 
eotertaiakigcoaespondeia?  And  can  sueh  letten  be  worth  siMming  ? 
or  can  I  haye  any  fifknt  when  so  old  and  reduced  to  dictate  ? 

<'  Oh !  my  good  Madam»  di^nse  widi  me  from  sudi  a  tash,  and 
diink  how  it  most  add  to  it  to  apprehend  such  letters  beiag  shown. 
Pray  send  me  no'moie  each  laosels,  which  I  desire  no  more  than  their 
leaves  when  decked  with  a  scrap  of  tinsel  and  stiudc  <m  twelfthrcakes  that 
lie  en  the  shop4K)ards  of  pastry-cooks  at  Christmas.  I  shall  be  quite 
c<mtfiBt  with  a  spig  of  roseaoary  thrown  after  me,  whMi  the  parson  of 
the  parish  commits  my  dust  to  iaaL  Till  then,  pray,  M^^^ifp  aoo^ 
the  meignati^m  of  your 

<<  Ancient  eervan^ 

''OWOBD." 

Acc^»ted  or  not>  the  resignation  was  given  in,  and  it  was  final.  Duet 
to  dust  was  soon  to  be  in  the  parson's  mouth  over  the  old  pew's  grave* 
But  we  see  how  effiarvescent  to  the  last  was  the  spirit  that  had  given  airy 
fife  and  flavour  to  thousands  ol  letters  for  sixty  and  more  years. 

These  nine  volumes  contain  matter  fer  all  moods,  graire  and  gay,  con* 
templative  and  frivolous ;  fer  students  of  English  history,  social  progvess, 
and  hunan  natuse  at  large  and  in  little.  What  a  qpan  in  tl^  eightefnfh 
ceDtary-*-beginniog  with  the  eighth  year  of  George  IL  and  enmng  at  a 
period  when  the  French  Bevolution  had  recov^ad  from  its  Beign  of 
Terzor,  and  the  star  of  Napoleon  was  beginning  to  ^^  flame  amaiement" 
on  the  world.  Within  that  interval  what  Ministries  rise  and  fell,  what 
i«patad<ms  an  won  and  sometimes  lost,  what  snocessions  of  beaatiee 
flourish  and  fede— -all  of  them  registered  in  this  fer-glaneing  eone^ 
qKmdence.  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  characterises*  the  Letters  as  "  afaso- 
lute  jasts  and  story  books,  and  the  exact  standard  of  easy  engaging 
wzidng,''  p(Mnt8  out  their  value  as  preserving  the  ^^dark  jostli^  for 
place  of  the  many  Administrations  which  governed  England"  frooi  the 
fell  of  Sir  Robert  Walpde  to  the  accession  of  the  younger  Pitt.  Horace, 
we  are  reminded,  knew  the  members  of  the  Broaa  Bottom  and  Coalition 
ministries;  had  seen  or  known  (certainly  knew  a  great  deal  about)  the 
many  mistresses  of  the  four  Georges,  from  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  to  the 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  from  Miss  vane  to  Mrs.  FitEherbert  *<  He  was 
known  to  two  kings  and  to  their  children.  He  lived  throughout  a  loi^ 
life  in  the  best  society,  and  in  the  best  dubs.  His  means  were  ample, 
and  every  reasonable  desire  he  seems  to  have  gratified.  As  a  boy  he 
had  kissed  the  hand  of  King  George  L,  and  as  a  man  in  years  had  con« 
versed  with  two  young  men*  who  long  after  his  own  death  succeeded 
Ki]^  Geoi|^  IIL  on  the  throne  of  England.  He  had  seen  in  the  flesh 
two  of  the  heroines  of  De  Grammont  and  the  Restoration,  La  Belle 
Jennings,  and  Arabella  Churchill,  and  lived  long  enough  to  o£Fer  his 
coronet  to  two  ladies  (Mary  and  Agnes  Beny),  who  lived  fer  into  the 
ripign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

*  Yol.ix.Pre&p.zvi. 
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'^  He  has  the  art  to  interest  us  in  very  little  matters,  and  to  enliven 
subjects  seemingly  the  most  barren.  His  allusions,  his  aoplications,  are 
die  happiest  possible.  As  his  pen  never  lay  £eJ1ow,  so  his  goose-quill 
never  grew  grey.  We  take  an  interest  in  his  gout  and  his  bootikins,  in 
Philip  and  Margaret  (his  Swiss  valet  and  housekeeper),  and  in  his  dogs 
Patapan,  Tonton,  and  Rosette.  We  know  eveiy  room  in  Strawbetry 
Hill,  and  every  miniature  and  full-length  portrait  in  the  Tribune  and 
Gallery.  We  are  admitted  to  the  Holbein  chamber  and  the  Beau- 
clerk  doset,  and  as  we  wander  in  print  over  the  stripped  rooms  and  now 
newly-furnished  walls,  we  can  pass  a  night  in  his  favourite  Blue  Room, 
restore  the  Roman  Eagle,  replace  the  bust  of  Vespasian  and  the  armour 
of  Francis  I. ;  bring  back  from  Knowsley  the  blue  and  white  china  bowl, 
commemorated  in  the  Odes  of  Gray,  and  call  up  Kirgate^  the  printer, 
carrying  a  proof  of  the  *  Anecdotes  of  Painting*  to  Conway's  ^  Elzevir 
Horace'  in  the  Gothic  Library.  As  we  become  better  acquainted  with 
his  letters,  we  can  summon  before  us  the  skilful  antiquary  and  virtuoso 
midwife,  and  see  Strawberry  in  lilac-tide— that  period  of  the  year  in 
which  its  owner  thought  Strawberry  in  perfection." 

There  is  little  prospect,  we  are  assured,  that  any  additions  of  moment 
can  now  be  made  to  this  correspondence,  though  Walpole  undoubtedly 
wrote  more  letters  than  are  at  present  in  print.  Those  to  Mrs.  Darner 
were  destroyed,  it  appears,  by  her  own  desire,  with  the  rest  of  her 
papers,  and  those  to  Mrs.  Ciive  were  returned  to  him  by  her  brother  at 
ner  death,  and  are  not  now  known  to  exist.  ^^  Walpole  foresaw  the 
value  of  his  letters,  and,  on  the  death  of  a  friend,  constantly  asked  for 
his  correspondence  back.  As  a  request,  in  every  way  so  proper,  has 
preserved  many  of  his  letters,  so  it  has  led  to  the  destruction  or  others, 
and  those  there  is  reason  to  believe  not  the  least  important.  West  and 
Grav,  as  he  observed  to  Mason,  were  good-natured  enough  to  destroy 
his  letters."  One  is  reminded  of  the  curt  and  curst  epithet  applied  by 
Sir  Peter  Teazle  to  that  same  term,  good-natured,  in  the  case  of  another 
couple,  of  the  other  sex. 

The  present  edition  includes  above  one  hundred  letters  of  Walpole's 
now  for  the  first  time  published — addressed  to  his  niece's  second  hus- 
band,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  to  Henry  Pelham ;  to  his  uncle,  his 
brother  Edward,  and  the  crackbrained  nephew  to  whose  title  Horace 
succeeded ;  to  Lords  Harcourt,  Hertford,  and  Holland ;  to  that  whim* 
sical  busybody.  Lord  Buchan,  whom  Sir  Walter  found  so  overbearing 
a  bore ;  to  Joseph  Warton,  and  Malone,  and  Dodsley,  and  Lodge,  and 
Henderson  the  actor,  and  various  ladies  of  title,  to  whom  an  epistle  from 
Strawberry  Hill  was  precious  through  the  three  degrees  of  comparison. 
The  editotr  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  (inter  alios)  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  for  access  to  the  original  letters  to  George  Montagu,  which 
has  enabled  him  to  correct  many  blunders  and  supply  many  omissions ; 
to  Lady  Waldegrave,  **  the  restorer  of  Strawberry  Hill"  (to  whom  this 
edition  is  inscribed),  for  the  use  of  the  Harcourt  correspondence ;  to  the 
late  Mr.  Croker,  not  only  for  access  to  Lord  Hertford's  unpublished 
correspondence  with  Walpole,  but  for  his  own  annotated  copies  of  Wal- 
pole's  works ;  and  to  Mr.  Forster,  for  access  to  Cole's  unpublished 
letters  to  his  sometime  schoolfellow  and  constant  friend.  In  snort,  Mr. 
Cunningham,  in  his  editorial  toiling,  has  had  every  advantage,  and  so 
have  his  readers  now — ^barring  the  toiL 
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A  MODZBir  ITOBT. 

Bt  Dudlit  Costbllo. 


CHAPTER  XUX. 


To  iha  outer  world,  indadmg  all  the  strangert  then  in  Paris,  the  jear 
1848  opened  with  pleasant  prospects,  though  the  okmd  had  already  risen 
idbich  was  soon  to  overshadow  the  land. 

Slowly  reoorering  from  his  illness,  Sir  James  Tonstall  was  still  a 
prisoner  in  his  hotel,  with  the  desire  as  strong  as  ever  upon  him  to  reach 
Italy ;  no  longer,  howerer,  for  the  porpose  of  shooting  wild  hoar,  ihe 
season  for  that  sport  hebg  over,  bnt  honing  to  recmit  his  health  at  the 
Tula  Lavagna,  mm  whence  Lord  Deepdale  sent  the  most  presnng  invi- 
tations* 

"Edith's  nnacooontable  depression,**  wrote  her  husband  to  Lady  Tnn- 
stall,  "  appears  to  roe  to  increase  daily.  I  know  not  what  remedy  to 
devise  for  the  qniet  whidi  she  has  always  sought  cannot  anywhere  be 
more  complete  uian  in  this  beautiful,  secluded  place.  Strange  that  one 
80  kind  and  gentle  as  E^ith,  whose  fife  since  I  nare  known  her  has  been 
all  tranqdlfiiis  riiould  be  the  yictim  of  what  seems  an  incurable  melan* 
eholy  I  Had  Heayen  blessed  us  with  children,  it  might,  I  think,  have  been 
diffn'ent  widi  her ;  with  me,  too,  perhaps,  though  even  the  son  I  yearn 
for  could  never  have  wrought  any  change  in  the  affection  I  bear  for  her 
who  was  my  first  and  only  love.  But  tms  expectation  is  long  past,  and 
all  my  thoi^D;lits  are  now  centred  on  the  one  object  of  restoring  or  giving 
to  £mth  that  sunshine  of  the  mind  which  is  so  much  wanting  to  her 
hsppness.  God  knows  there  is  no  sacrifice,  if  such  were  necessary  on 
my  part,  ihat  I  would  not  cheerfully  make,  to  see  her  again  with  the 
light  b^trt  I  remember,  when  she  and  you,  Agatha,  were  girls  together. 
You  have  heard  me  often  say  that  Edith  was  more  like  her  former  self 
when  you  and  Mary  were  our  guests  at  Tivoli  than  at  any  other  period  of 
her  married  life.  A  renewal  of  that  visit  here  would  do  much,  I  am  con- 
vinced, towards  Ae  reafisation  of  my  fondest  hope,  and  you,  I  feel 
assured,  will  not  withhold  your  presence  a  day  longer  than  you  can  help. 
You  may  judge  then  how  much,  independently  of  my  regard  for  him,  I 
have  lamented  Sir  James's  unfortunate  iUness,  which  has  kept  you  from 
us.  Edith's  anxiety  to  see  you,  though  she  speaks  of  it  less  frequently 
than  I,  is,  I  am  certain,  quite  as  strong  as  mine,  for  upon  one  occasion, 
enhr  two  or  three  days  since,  she  asked  me  whether  it  would  be  very 
tedious  and  difficult,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to  travel  to  Paris,  and  on 
my  replying  that  the  journey  itself  presented  no  difficulty  to  speak  of, 
provided  she  were  strong  enough  to  bear  it,  she  smiled,  and  said  her 
strength  was  greater  than  I  imagined ;  from  which  I  infer,  that  if  she 
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fttncied  it  impossible  for  you  to  join  ns,  she  would  reallj  brave  the  dis* 
tance,  and  surprise  you  by  her  appearance  at  the  H6tel  Mirabeau.  I 
hare  an  idea,  moreover,  that  if  ihe  did  carry  4>ut  this  intention,  she  would 
endeavour  to  accomplish  another — that  of  seeing  her  mother,  who  appears 
much  to  occupy  her  thought^^  a  circumstance  naturally  to  be  attributed 
to  the  account  which  you  gave  of  her  in  your  last  letter,  when  you  de- 
scribed Mrs.  Scrope's  present  .manner  of  life.  £dith's  heavy  sighs  when 
she  mentions  her  mother's  name  form  the  groundwork  of  my  supposidon, 
though  it  may,  after  all,  be  a  mere  fancy.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am 
satisfied,  that  she  earnestly  longs  to  see  you  and  Mary  again.  This  de- 
sire must  not  be  thwarted.  If  the  mountain  cannot  come  to  Mohammed, 
Mohammed  must  go  to  the  mountam.  See !  the  possibility  of  our  meet- 
ing soon  has  thrown  a  gleam  of  Hght  over  this  page  of  gloom.  Adieu, 
MM  believe  me 

**  £ff«r  yixir  offeetionate 

« IklEKGULLB.'' 

'^  It  is,  indeed,  staoge,"  thovgkt  Lady  TonstaU,  as  she  ^ndered  over 
tUs  bMtr,  <<that  EiiOt,  with  «llthe  worid  at  iier  comsuLnd,  should  yet 
he  vnhaiHiy.  I  try  in  vam  tojMNXMint  liar  it;  I  oaanot  leoal  any  event 
'Of  her  ttie  befeie  she  married  my  eovsin  to  warsant  this  deep>seated 
sorrow;  and  since  her  marriage  Deepdale's  care  and  tenderness  have 
■been  all  that  the  most  anpmmie  natora — ^whiob  is  net  £dith's-^oould 
i»qniie.  Still  thare  must  be  some  passage  in  her  history  with  which  I 
am  vnaoqnamted,  And  several  things  «f  late  have  foBoed  this  oonviotiflBL 
mpon  me:  noie  pastmalarly  that  stEange  cosimunioatton  .from  Hacbel 
Lonng  in  f«htoh  me  spake  of  cirooMstaneas  affisctiog  the  fiuxnly  that  she 
was  act  Me  er  wiUing  to  wiite  iibotit.  I  wish  I  eould  haw  seen  that 
spoman,  but  Jir.  Bahon  sends  floe  no  satisfiustocy  inteHi^jpeoce.  Theidae 
to  her  disappearance  has,  he  save,  been  ^oand,  bi^  .he  believas  it  will  ^e- 
^nire  tiae  to  diaoever  whene  she  now  is^  so  that  I  mmt,  perforce,  haie 
patience,  if  anything  is  to  aaise'Ccit  of  TeveLstMmB  from  her.  What  is  it 
she^Mm  have  to  seiml?  Can  it  by  chanee  iuive  reSBceooe  to  the  tine 
wihen  Edith,  bom  some  auaae  unknown  to  me,  awakened  in  my  naother 
thtfit  ftacfid  anger  which,  even  at  this  distance  of  tiaie,  I  can  scarcely 
think  of  without  a  shudder?  Edith,  I  reoeUect,  was  haaidied  for  a  whole 
year,  and  daring  that  period  Raehd  Loring  was  her  companion.  Was  it 
fear  or  selfishness  that  kept  me  siknt  when  Edi^'s  absenoe  from  home 
was  soprohmged  ?  Something,  I  doubt  not,  of  both--ibr  I  trembled  then 
at  my  mother's  temper,  and  I  own  that  my  oonduot  towards  poor  Edith 
was  never  qnite  sieteely.  Bnt  the  fear  and  the  seMshness  are  in  my 
heart  no  more.  My  own  spbrit  has  loi^  since  risen  to  the  level  of  all 
human  passion,  «nd  pity  m  Edith's  despondency  has  >e£boed  the  envy 
widi  whid^  I  Aame  to  say,  my  mind  was  stained.  Jfeither  could  I  wit- 
ness her  lore  for  my  daauDg  chikl  mthout  feding  that  she  claimed  At 
least  an  eqaal  lore  mm  me.  Weie  it  in  my  powers  then,  to  cure  her 
mala^,  &e  effort  shonld  not  be  refiised  I  But  how  assist  while  the  cause 
of  her  disease  is  still  a  mystery  ?  Deepdaleis  righ^  and  Edith's  loo^^n^ 
is  prophetic     Her  confidence  in  me  mast  be  the  remedy  I" 

This  8olik>quy  of  Lady  Tunstall's  was  made  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  when  Walter  found  his  way  into  the  H6tel  Mimheau.     Sir  James 
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htA  iHida  indx  tmoge  of  gent,  not  so  bad  «8  '^efemme  de  ckatnbre^s 
woflds  ioipKed,  but  smi  lorere  eaough  to  mdce  bkn  wish  for  a  compainon 
at  bb  boifaMo ;  aad  tbns  Lady  Tmictall  sat  alone  wink  Mary  was  with 
her  father.  The  post  £roin  Ital^y  had  jntt  brought  Lord  beepdale^a 
fetter,  «ad  Lady  Tunstafl  w«s  meditatiog  ber  answer.  Another  subject 
nught  ha?e  divided  heac  thoagfati  had  the  modier  and  daughter  heen  to- 
gB&er,  ior  it  waa  not  Mary's  intention  to  have  ooneealed  her  interview 
with  Walter,  but  the  opportunity  for  speaking  of  it  did  not  present  itself^ 
and  Lady  Toastdl  remained,  for  the  present^  in  ignoranee  of  what  had 
oocuned. 

As  mndi  on  Edith's  as  on  her  own  account,  Lady  Tunstall  would 
rather  hare  set  out  immediately  for  the  Villa  Lavagna,  but  this  rdapise 
c£€ir  James's  left  her  withaot  the  hope  of  doing  so  for  a  month  to  come, 
and  8^  the  mme  ehe  reflected  the  more  demrous  she  became  to  see  her 
sister.  If  able  aad  willing  to  travel,  why  shetidd  not  EcKth  gratify  her 
half  iii|miisari1  wish  ?  The  eserlion  ef  the  journey  might  do  her  good, 
the  change  of  scene — ^the  great  change  to  France  from  Italy,  where  she 
had  liyed  so  k>ngw-«4iroald  amese  if  it  did  not  greatly  interest  her :  yes, 
Lady  TunslaH  woald  write  and  urge  Edith  to  come  I 

She  was  about  to  eaeeate  ber  veeolve  without  delay,  when  a  servant 
entered  the  room  and  informed  Lady  Tunstall  that  two  persons  outside 
iiaqaottad  penmasion  to  watt  upon  her  ladyslnp.  To  the  question,  What 
land  of  persons?  the  servant  answered  that  i^y  were  a  man  and  woman, 
appareatly  baslwmd  and  wile,  the  former  elderiy,  the  latter  of  middle  9^: 
the  name  they  gave  was  Perrotin. 

^' Admit  them  directly,"  said  Lady  Tunstall,  in  some  agitation :  '^  at 
hffne  io  no  ooe  else  while  diey  remain." 

Tlie  servant  TetiMd,  and  a  few  moments  afterwards  Rachel  and  Mon- 
sieur Perrotka  were  standing  before  Edith's  sister. 

'^  I  hav^  come,  my  lady,"  said  Rachel  But  her  emotion  was  so 

gnat-ahe  could  not  proceed. 

'*  Sit  down  and  compose  yourself,*^  returned  Lady  Tunstall,  in  a  kind 
vaaoe;  ^and  you,  nr,  pray  be  seated." 

After  a  pause  of  a  tew  moments  Lady  Tunstall  spoke  i^n. 

*^  Yoo  have  been  desirous  to  see  me,  I  hear,  for  some  time  past.  You 
went  to  Yoikabire  for  that  purpose  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  realied  Rachel,  ^*  but  I  was  prevented  by  a— a  pain- 
ful accident :  I  was  taken  away  from  that  part  o£  the  countiy,  and — and 
OQBfinedr-4n— in  a  private  lunatic  establishment^ 

**  ShoektBg !    And  how  were  you  Me  to  leave  it  P" 

'^  My  hvd^mdaiid  an  officer  found  out  where  I  was,  my  lady,  and  they 
reeeaed  me  awi^." 

^  Who  waa  it  that  committed  this  outrage  ?" 

*'  A  penon,  my  lady,  of  ^e  name  of  Yates."  • 

**  Why  was  he  your  enemy  ?" 

**Oby  my  lady,  I  am  afrsdd  to  say!  I  dare  nottell  you.  And  yet— 
and  ret— I  must.  I  came  here  on  purpose.  Yates,  my  lady,  was  once  a 
—a  Jond  of  a»vant— 4at  is,  he  was  a  good  deal  employed  by  my  mis- 
tress." 

^'  Yen  mean  my  mother  ?" 

**  Yes,  my  lady." 

o2 
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**  Had  yoo  quanelledy  ihen,  on  fome  oceanon  ?    It  must  have  been 
aboat  something  terioiu  for  him  to  bear  you  malice  in  loch  a  manner  l** 

"  We  had  no  qoarre!,  my  lady.  At  least  there  had  been  worda,  not 
Tery  long  before ;  bat  it  was  not  on  that  aocoimt." 

*<  You  most  speak  phuner,  Rachel,  if  yoa  wish  me  to  understand  yo«u 
What  motive  had  this  man  for  remoTing  you  from  YOTkshire  7* 

<*He  knew  I  had  a  secret  which  he  was  afraid  of  my  telling  you,  my 
lady." 

^  Wliat  is  that  secret  ?  Have  you  the  same  reason,  still,  for  wishingp 
to  reveal  it  ?** 

<*  I  have  more — ^muoh  more.  Oh,  I  wish  it  could  be  told  without  my 
speaking  r 

<*  It  cannot  relate  solely  to  the  person  who  injured  you.  That  letter 
which  Mr.  Dalton  *gave  me  spoke  of  matters  belonging  to  my  fomily. 
Your  secret,  then,  concerns  us.     Does  your  husband  know  it?** 

Monsieur  Perrotin  rose  and  bowed  respectfully,  pressing  both  hands  to 
his  breast. 

*'  In  that  case,"  continued  Lady  Tunstall,  <*  I  see  no  reason  for  your 
hesitation.     To  whom,  in  particular,  does  your  secret  refer  ?** 

«<  To— to— Miss  Edith  I     I  mean,  Lady  Deepdale." 

«<To  my  Bister!" 

*^  Yes,  my  lady."  Rachel's  voice  here  sank  to  a  whisper,  but  every 
syllaUe  was  heard.     *'  To  her^— first — ^marriage  P 

<<  Her  first  marriage !"  echoed  Lady  Tunstall.  ''  Gracious  God !  vnth 
whom  ?     When  ?     Where  ?" 

As  collectedly  as  she  could,  Rachel  then  went  through  the  particulars 
of  lath's  journey  to  the  north,  up  to  the  period  of  her  return  to  Scargill 
Hall  after  her  secret  marriage  at  Cariisle ;  she  spoke  of  the  shipwreck 
and  death  of  Edith's  young  husband — and  then  she  paused,  fearing  to 
goon. 

^*  There  is  something  more  behind,*'  said  Lady  Tunstall,  in  a  low  tone. 
<<  Was  there  any  issue  of  this  marriage  ?    Had  my  sister  a  child  ?" 

<«  Ye-e-s,"  faltered  Rachel ;  then  bursting  into  tears,  she  threw  herself 
at  Lady  Tunstall's  feet,  and  burying  her  head  in  her  hands,  sobbed  as  if 
her  heart  was  breaking ;  Monsieur  Perrotin  pulled  out  his  handkerchief 
and  walked  to  one  of  the  windows ;  Lady  Tunstall  also  was  deeply 
affected ;  she  gently  raised  Rachel's  head  and  drew  her  closer,  bending 
down  to  hear  her  words. 

Resting  thus  on  Agatha's  lap  with  her  streaming  eyes  turned  upwards 
to  Agatha's  foce,  Radiel  went  on  with  her  sad  story,  nor  ceased  till  all 
was  told :  all  that  related  to  Edith's  imputed  madness ;  to  her  close  con- 
finement under  the  care  of  Yatet  and  his  wife ;  to  her  belief  in  the  asser- 
tion that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  still-bom  child  ;  to  the  manner  in 
which  tlytt  child  had  been  brought  up;  to  the  time  when  Monsieur 
Perrotin  and  herself— married  in  the  mean  while— carried  Walter  away 
with  them  to  Rouen ;  to  Walter's  education  there  ;  to  the  arrival  of 
Yates  for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  from  her ;  to  Walter's  removal  to 
Paris ;  and  finally  to  the  circumstances  which  made  her  resolve  to  go  to 
England  and  disclose  her  secret  to  Lady  Tunstall. 

With  fixed  and  pained  attention  Agatha  listened  to  the  heartrending 
narrative  of  her  sister's  sorrows,  to  the  gloomy  tale  of  her  mother's 
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erodty.  Ahhough  no  evidence  was  before  lier  to  prove  ihe  truth  of 
Rachel's  words,  their  manifest  sincerity,  in  conjnnction  with  a  host  of 
coOaterai  circiUDstances  which  now  came  crowdings  on  her  mind,  assured 
Lady  Tnnstall  that  what  ^e  heard  was  tme.  Edith's  deep  melancholy 
and  Mrs.  Sorope's  bitter  hatred  were  now  accounted  for — as  well  as  her 
mothet^s  later  mood,  in  which  remorse  must  have  had  some  share.  Other 
tiionghts  were  awakened  also  by  certain  passages  in  Rachel's  history. 
She  remembered  how  strongly  her  daughter  had  dwelt  on  the  likeness  to 
Edith  of  the  young  chorister  in  Rouen  Cathedral—a  likeness  which  Sir 
James  had  confirmed.  Her  first  question  to  Rachel  was  on  this  subject. 
Was  he  the  boy  whom  the  Perrotins  had  brought  from  England  ? 

Rachel  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  did  not  venture  to  say  more. 

Where  was  he  now?  was  Lady  Tunstall's  next  inquiry. 

Mr.  Dalton,  in  sending  Lady  Tunstall's  address  to  Monsieur  Perrotin, 
had  also  written  down  that  of  Sir  Hercules  Rilbryde.  Rachel  showed  the 
deigyman's  letter,  adding  that  she  had  only  that  day  arrived  in  Paris, 
and  had  not  yet  seen  Walter  ;  knowing  that  he  was  with  his  father's  old 
friend,  and  fearful  of  losing  an  hour,  lest  Lady  Tunstall  should  be  gone 
avray,  she  had  hurried  first  to  the  H6tel  Mirabeau.  She  now,  as  in  duty 
bound,  awaited  her  ladyship's  pleasure. 

A  long  conversation  ensued,  in  which  Monsieur  Perrotin  was  called 
upon  to  take  part,  and  at  its  close,  when  again  and  again  every  point  in 
Kad&el's  statements  had  been  discussed,  Lady  Tunstall  gave  oraers  for 
rooms  to  be  prepared  in  the  hotel  for  the  new  comers,  and  dismissed  them 
— ^Rachel  with  much  affection — ^for  the  evening. 

She  then  took  up  the  pen  which  she  had  bid  aside  on  the  entrance  of 
the  Perrotins,  and  wrote  two  brief  but  earnestly  worded  letters — one  to 
Lord  Deepdale,  its  enclosure  to  her  sbter. 

**  Here,  E^di,"  she  said,  '*  your  heart  will  find  repose.  This  is  no  vain 
lure,  but  a  truth  as  great  as  the  mystery  that  makes  our  life.  One  line 
will  assure  you  of  this.  An  hour  has  not  g^ne  by  since  my  ears  drank 
in  the  story  of  Walter  Cobham.     Another  of  the  name  survives,** 


CHAPTBB  L. 
A  LXTTLB  XOBB  LIORT. 

At  an  early  hour  next  dajr— early,  not  only  for  a  fine  lady,  but  even 
for  people  of  bunness — a  carriage  drove  out  of  iheporte  cochh'e  of  the 
Hdtel  Mirabeau,  in  which  were  Lady  Tunstall  and  Kachel ;  but,  early  as 
it  was,  more  people  were  in  the  streets  than  one  commonly  saw  there  at 
high  noon :  not  passing  to  and  fro  in  phrsuit  of  their  ordinary  affiftirs,  but 
assembled  in  groups  at  comers,  and  evidently  occupied  with  something 
unusuaL  Their  faces  were  mostly  towards  the  walls,  though  ^very  now 
aod  then  an  excited  countenance  would  turn  and  an  angry  gesticulation 
appear,  as  if  some  unpopular  affiche  were  the  cause  of  the  general  pre- 
occupation. And  sudi,  indeed,  was  the  fact,  for  on  ihat  morning  had 
been  iasned  the  ordonnance  prohibiting  the  public  banouet  which  was  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  Twelfth  Arrondissement  Laay  Tunstall  oould 
not  avoid  noticnng  this  grouping,  but  she  looked  upon  it  as  a  thing  of  no 
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OMScqiiMioe^  W  mind  wat,  m^tetyetf  toa  awwh  <wc«|ii#d  to  bestow  on 
dM  subject  noofe  tbaa  «  passkig  tkoqi^ 

ObedieBi  to  tbe  instroctioM  ho  had  veoeiTed,  the  eoMbmaa  dwfo 
qvicklyy  and  taldng  1^  dtrectioaof  the  Chatnpe fiijs^es^  left  Favis  by  the 
Avenue  de  Neuilly,  makiag  the  besi  oi  has  way  towards  thovittageiol 
MaisoD9-sur<*SeiBe.  The  mt  person  of  whom  iiM)«urj  was  made  at  oaee 
indicated  die  €hite4n  de  Coiftflaas,  of  which  Sir  Herei^  Kilbryde  was 
the  tenant^  aad  much  to  that  gallaat  officer's  surprise  he  was  swnnonsd 
hem  the  breiJc£jASl*table  to  reeeiTe  a  visitor. 

"  Ladies !"  said  Dr.  KsEae,  glaaeing  at  the  carriage.  ^  Your  old  hick, 
colonel !" 

<'  What  can  one  doy  Doctor^"  returned  Sir  Hercules,  hushing ;  <<  they 
vnllBnd  me  out!" 

'*  What's  on  the  card  that  Fnokt^  gave  you  ?" 

<<  I  never  thou^t  of  looking.  Whew !  Think  of  that,  Doctor.  Lady 
Tunst&lL  Walter's  darling's  mamam !  Ob,  lord,  hoA  therell  be  a  pietty 
hettUoffish!  Well,  I  must  €b  the  best  I  can  for  the  poor  feUow.  He 
was  off  again  before  we  got  down." 

Bbt  no  haughty,  implaeaUe  parent — a»  he  had  anticipated — stood  be^ 
fore  Sir  Hercules.   On  the  contrary,  he  beh^  a  smiling,  gracefiid^  haad 
SMie  woman,  who  h^  out  her  himd  to  him  the  moment  he  entered  the 
room  into  which  she  had  been  shown. 

*<  Bef(»e  I  say  a  wonl  on  the  object  of  my  visit,"  said  Lady  TtmslaUf 
<<  I  must  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  Sir  Herooks  Kilbryde,  for  yo«r 
kindness  to  one  m  whom  I  am  deeply  interested." 

"  If  your  ladyship  manes  young  Walter  Cobham,  I  beg  yon  won't 
spake  of  it.  What  could  L  do  less — and  him  lying  there  for  dead  in  the 
forest  and  more  than  half  gone  ?" 

<<  Oh,  for  God's  sake,  so*,  what  did  really  happen  to  the  dear  boy?" 
eacdaimed  Raehel,^  whom  Sir  Hercules^  as  she  stood  behiad  Lady  Tunr 
stall,  had  not  yet  noticed. 

'^  Pray  make  yomr  mind  asy,  my  dear  madam,"  he  replied ;  '^  it  was 
not  so  bad,  perhaps,  as  I  said ;  but  whether  or  not,  Walter  has  long  since 
got  over  it.     He  is  as  strong  and  hearty  now  as  I  am  !" 

*<  Thank  God !"  cried  Rachel,  dasping  her  hands.  ^'  But  tell  me,  sir, 
— I  beg  pardon,  my  lady,  but  if  he  was  my  own  child  I  could  not  love 
him  more !" 

''There  needs  no  excuse,  Rachel,"  said  Lady  Tanstall ;  "  I  am  as 
anxious  as  ^ours^  to  learn  from  whi^  aecident  the  boy  was  resened." 

What  Sir  Hercules  had  to  say  was  soon  told.  Raeh^  listened  with 
pale  dieeks,  and  Lady  Tunstall  was  not  unmoved. 

"  A  finer  young  fellow,"  said*  Sir  Hercules,  winding  up,  ''  never  got 
into  a  scrape,  nor  out  of  one.  There's  stuff  in  Walter  Cobham  of  the 
fight  sort,  your  ladyship." 

<'  To  receive  so  good  a  character  from  an  officer  so  distinguished  as  Sir 
Hercules  Kilbiyde,"  said  Lady  Tunstall,  graciously,  <'is  the  best  proof  of 
his  desert.  May  t  ask  if  we  can  see  him  p  Or,  stay,  it  might  be  better 
if  I  entered  first  into  a  little  necessary  explanation." 

*'  I  am  aMd  your  ladyship's  explanation  must  come  first ;  for,  to  t^ 
.you  the  truth,  Walter  is  not  at  home.  Semeikmg  took  him  off  to  Paris 
this  morning  before  I  was  out  of  bed." 
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rwtt  »  df^^moMB  im.tWflpeaksrfseye^.as  if  ha  B^aaQtA^food 
da^MQK'dun  hia  wttiAi  ex|net8ed,  bat  he  did  noi  Ttntnm  to  be  jmu» 
eaMtk,  ^I£  die  »  iatoBaffted  ia  the  boy,"  he  tboiigiit»  ''the  siupriae 
wul  her  die  nere  a^Meafale !" 

ReserviDg  so  mi^  of  the  &mily  history  as  told  meet  iajnEtoualy  ageiwi. 
hsK  nethar^  I^uiy.  Teoutall  ihea  detailed  the.  in&niietioii  she  had  just 
asfund  myitfiig'WaUef's  early  life^  QonameiitiDg,  as  she  did  so»  ia  veiy 
afifectionate  terms  od  RachePs  care  and  kindness. 

<« Allow Birto  take^yein:  hanidy  ma'am,"  said  Sir  Hercules^  addressing 
Baeltt)^  ^eare  Lou^  to  harve  zemembeeed  yoa  ai  onee:  the  fault  ie 
mine,  for  you're  better  looking^than  erer !  Oh^  it's  well  I  zeeolleoi  the 
day  I  kct  sac^  you  :  there  hare  been  changes  sinee  then,  and  sosie  of 
tbsM  aad  ones !.  ¥«>"  he  added,  toniiag  to  Lady  Tuostall,  ''  Fm  a 
living  witness  to  the  marriage  of  the  poor  boy's^fSidier  with  the  beautiful 
younff  lady,  your  ladyship's  sister ;  besides,  there's  ray  name  in  the  book 
at  Samt  Cuthbert's  church,  in  Carlisle,  written  with  my  own  hand  I  As 
to  his  identity,  only  look  in  Waller'a  fiaoa  and  you  have  proof  enough.  I 
guessed  whose  son  he  was  long  before  my  friend  Dalton  wrote  a  syllable 
on  the  subject.     It's  a  question  Fm  almost  afraid  to  ask,  but — ^is  his 


"^Yei^  sir,"  replied  Lady  Tuasta]l,witii  a  sigh;  " b«t,"  she  oontiiiaid, 
mme  efaeei&lly,  ^^  I  trust  she  will  arrive  in  racis  dbortly,  and  then  hev 
long  jeanuBg  will  be  aj^ieaied.  After  that,  the  diffieaU  task  reoMuiie  o£ 
zeeoncifiBgpiay.iBodieE  to  the  e^Fents  by  which  all  her  intentions  have  beetti 


**  I  have  not  the  hoaouv  of  knowing  Mrs*  Sorope,"  said  Sir  HenmleSy 
fimt  she  mvt  be  haid  to  plaise  if  she  can  object  to  Waltw  when  A% 


laicw  Tiostall  shodc  her  head  doubtfully,  but  said  nothing  frurthec 
afaoot^  her  motibsi^  and  the  gallant  Lri^man  turned  the  oonversatioQ.  It 
oanie  hash,  hewevery  befoie  long,  to  Walter,  both  Lady  Tunstall.aod 
Bashei  beiag  eager  to  know  when  it  was  likely  he  woald  retnm  to 


**  He  may  be  back  in  an  boar  or  two^"  said  Sir  Hercnlesj  sauliog^ 
'^iheagb  I  den't  dnnk  it  very  Ukely»  if,  as  I  imagine,  he  has  gone  to  pay 
Ui  zespecta  at  yenr  ladyship's  hotel,  for,  somehow  or  other,  it  seems^  m 
haa  foond  oat:  that  Sir  Jame^  Tunstall  ie  in  Pans,  and  diat  he  ought' 
to  call  upon  him.'! 

For  the* second  time  the  look  of  Sir  Hercules-  waa  mora  significant 
than  his  words,  and  intuitively  each  of  his  auditors  appeared  to  compre- 
hend him,  Radi^  with  a  nervous  i^ipreheimoD,  the  result  of  long  habit, 
Lady  Tunttidi  with  a  sense  of  something  at  last  explaioed. 

*'  You  mean  to  say,"  observed  the  latter,  "  that  my  nephew  baa  net 
fiorgetfcen  those  whom  he  met  in  Rouen  CatbedraL" 
.  ^'  Biess  yon,  my  lady !"  exclaimed  Raebel,  ^'  for  calling  the  dear  bey 
by  that  name  !" 
'  Again  Sir  Heaeules  smiled. 

^Waiter'a  meiaotj,"  he  said»  '*is  very  retentive  ;  but  if  your  lady- 
ship will  give  me  leave,  I  will  do  myself  the  honour  of  presenting  mj; 
fnenJj  Dtr.  Kane^  who  took  charge  of  him  during  his  illness.  He  ean 
confirm  my  testimony  ;  perhaps  add  somethinip  to  it" 
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A  ready  aasent  wu  immediately  given  to  this  recpittt,  and  from  Dr. 
Kane,  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  Hercules,  Lady  TunsUll  very  soon  learnt 
that  Walter  already  suffered  fix>m  a  wound  beyond  the  surgeon's  art  to 
heal;  but  dangerous  as  were  the  symptoms,  she  heard  them  detaOed 
without  appearing  sorry. 

^<  Foolish  boy  1"  she  said.  "  No,  no,  it  cannot  be  thouffht  of — at  all 
events,  not  yet."  And  Rachel,  who  heard  her  words,  lo<»ed  np  in  her 
face  with  tremulous  joy. 

'^  I^  however,"  resumed  Lady  Tunstall — "  if  what  yon  tell  me  be  true, 
it  is  clearly  useless  for  me  to  prolong  my  visit  here,  and  equally  clear 
that  my  presence  is  required  elsewhere.'* 

Expressing  the  hope  of  soon  seeing  Sir  Hercules  and  Dr.  Kane  at 
the  U6tel  Mirabeau,  Lady  Tunstall  and  Rachel  re-entered  the  carriage^ 
and  the  horses'  heads  were  turned  towards  Paris. 


CHAPTER  LI. 
BOK  B^NO  KB  FBUT  MEKTIB. 

Ten  minutes  had  not  elapsed  after  the  departure  of  Lady  Tunstall  wheo 
Walter  Cobham  presented  himself  at  the  H6tel  Mirabeau.  A  smile  from 
the  concierge  was  his  passport  to  the  premievy  where  his  inquiry  was 
answered  by  the  information  that  Miladi  had  gone  out.  And  Sir  James  p 
He  had  pasted  a  good  night,  the  valet  replied,  but  was  not  yet  risen.  As 
his  last  resource,  Walter  Rave  his  card,  and  asked  to  see  Miss  Tunstall, 
The  young  stranger  looked  so  bright  and  confident,  and  so  much  of  the 
family  air  was  in  his  aspect,  that  the  valet  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  him, 
but  conducted  him  at  once  to  the  apartment  where  he  had  seen  Mary  the 
day  before.  She  was  not  there  now,  but  many  things  betokened  her 
recent  presence,  amongst  them  a  handkerchief  lymg  on  an  open  book,  aa 
if  it  had  only  been  just  left.  Chorister,  too,  was  sleeping  on  the  rug.  On 
ibis  occasion,  however,  instead  of  barking,  he  rose  and  stretdied  himself, 
wagging  his  tail.  Walter  fondled  the  dog,  calUng  him  by  his  name^  and 
then,  after  glancing  round  the  room,  as  if  to  sin^e  out  every  object  that 
Mary  might  have  touched,  he  lifted  the  handkerchief,  drew  a  deep  breath 
as  he  held  it  to  his  face,  and  cast  his  eyes  on  the  page  where  hen  had  so 
lately  rested.  Which  of  the  precious  lines  that  studded  that  page  had 
she  been  reading  ? 

While  Walter  was  bending  over  the  book,  Mary  Tunstall  entered  the 
room.    Ught  as  was  her  footstep,  he  heard  it. 

'*  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  "  for  coming — against  your  frish." 

'*  Not  against  my  wish,  Walter,  but  because  it  is  not  right  that  we 
should  meet  as  we  do  now.    If  mamma  were  here——" 

^  I  came,  Mary,  on  purpose  to  see  her :  to  ^ak  to  hei^— to  tell  her  of 
my  love  for  you — ^to  ask  her  to  let  me  hope  for  what  you,  Mary — oh,  let 
me  think  so ! — will  not,  one  day,  deny !" 

'*  Walter  I  Walter !  your  rashness  terrifies  me.  If — if— I  have  a  re- 
gard for  you— and  why  I  should  I  know  not — so  brief  is  our  aoquaint- 
anoe,  so  slight  our  knowledge  of  each  other        " 

<<  Ah,  Mary,  throw  away  the  doubt,  accept  rather  the  hapjuer  omen. 
See  !  I  also  oerive  our  &to  from  Juliet's  words  : 
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This  bod  of  kfwe,  by  rammer's  ripening  brestb. 
May  prove  a  beauteoos  flower  wnen  next  we  meet 

Tou  have  retd  at  least  thus  far!'' 

Mary  turned  away  her  head,  while  Walter  took  her  hand. 

*«  Was  I  right  ?"  he  whispered. 

**  It  nay  he  so,"  she  replied,  sofUy ;  *^  but,  oh,  Walter,  yoa  venture 
most  unadvisedly  I  Mamma  is  excessively  proud,  her  temper  quick,  her 
vrill  absolute.  And  then  there  is  papa !  If  they  should  be  angry,  if  they 
should  say  you  roust  not  come  here  again  !  Oh,  Walter,  leave  me,  go 
away  now,  I  will  be  true  to  you,  but  wait — wait  for  some  opportunity. 
Let  your  friends  speak  first  !*' 

''My  friends,  Mary !  Yes  !  I  have  friends.  Mr.  Dalton is  a  relation 
of  mine ;  I  am  living  with  Sir  Hercules  Rilbnrde  ;— -but  in  such  a  case 
as  this  one's  best  Mend  is  oneself.  Listen,  Mary :  my  fatiier  was  an 
officer  in  the  army,  my  mother  a  lady  of  rank,  I  believe,  though  I  never 
saw  her  or  my  father  either,  and  the  little  I  know  of  them  has  only  been 
told  me  witilun  the  last  few  days.  But  still  I  am  well  bom,  and  Sir  Her- 
cales  says  he  will  get  me  a  commission.  Once  in  the  army,  if  war  breaks 
out,  I  am  sure  of  promodon — I  will  do  something  to  make  them  promote 
me^and  then,  Mary " 

80  yoong,  so  inexperienced,  was  it  any  wonder  that  Mary's  doubts 
should  vaniw  before  the  picture  that  Walter  punted  ?  He  pursued  the 
theme,  nor  ceased  till  he  had  brought  her  to  agree  to  all  he  proposed. 
His  first  step  would  be  to  tell  everydiing  he  knew  of  his  history  to  Lady 
Tunstall — he  told  it  now  to  Mary,  winning  from  her  many  tears— and 
then,  if  rejected,  he  would  put  his  trust  in  his  own  strong  purpose  to  make 
a  name  and  enforce  consent  against.'  all  opposition.  U  was  singular  the 
^diange  that  love  had  wrought  in  gentle  Edith's  child,  in  Rachel's  ten* 
derly  nursed  darling!  A  change,  indeed,  it  was  not:  rather  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  bold  and  ardent  nature,  never  called  upon  for  self-assertion 
imtilnow. 

How  the  time  flew  while  the  lovers  were  castle-building  together  ! 

The  fint  shock  to  the  fabric  was  an  exclamation  from  Mary  at  a  report 
of  fire-arms  in  the  street.  Both  hastened  to  a  window  that  looked  out 
on  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  were  astonished  to  see  a  crowd,  most  of  them 
with  muskets  in  their  hands,  rush  past  in  the  direction  of  the  Boule- 
vards. 

^  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  said  Walter,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  polices  of  the  hour,  or — to  speak  sooth— of  any  politics.  *^  One 
of  the  rows,  I  suppose,  that  the  people  of  Paris  are  so  fond  of.  Why  do 
TOO  turn  so  pale,  dearest  Mary !  No  harm  can  come  to  you  here."  And 
he  drew  her  ekme  to  his  side. 

^  It  is  not  that,  Walter,"  she  replied — <*  but  mamma  is  out.  She  has 
been  gone  longer  than  I  expected." 

«  Where  did  she  go  to,  Mary  P" 

**  1  don't  exaotiv  know.  A  short  distance,  I  believe,  from  Paris.  She 
took  with  her  I  meant  to  have  told  you  before— your  kind  nurse. 
Rachel" 

*^  Rachel  1"  exclaimed  Walter,  in  astonishment.  **  How  came  she 
here?    What  does  Lady  Tunstall  know  of  her  ?" 

*^That  I  can't  say ;  but  she  arrived  last  night,  and  was  with  mamma 
for  a  long  time.    Her  husband  brought  her." 
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^'Monsieiir  Panrotin,  too!  Is  he  id  tho  heosoy  Maiy?  Can  I  see 
him?" 

A  senrant  was  summoned.  He  said  that  Monsieur  Peirotin  had  gona 
out  shortly  afkv  Lady  Tunstall.  Qmstioned  abaat  the  distwbaaee  in 
the  street,  he  replied  that  it  was  said,  he  did  ftot  know  how  truly,  that 
tha  people  were  making  barricadeSb 

Wlnle  he  wias  speaking  the  rcy^pel  began  to  best  in  the  Place  Vea- 
d^BM,  a  s^|uadron  of  dra^xms  went  by  at  a  ^uiek  tioty  and  the  ioiEQd.o£ 
masketry  cafioe  firom  the  Bouleyards. 
.  ^  Thu  is  beeoaadng  sedoiu,"  said  Walter ;,  **  wotm  of  a  low  than  L 
fancied  r 

"  Ohr  TiiaTMi  mamma !  what  will  become  of  her !''  cried  Maiy,  bsrst- 
ifig  into  teais. 

<<  I.  will  go  and  look  for  her,"  said  Walter,  *<  I  recdUat  the  caniAgBt 
pavfectlyr ;  I  remember  her  ihoo  too ;  and  then  Rachel  is  with  her  I" 

^*  But  you  don't  know  where  to  seek  her,  Waiter.  You  may  be  ok- 
posing  yoanelf — nselasslv— -to  daneer." 

<<Danffer,  Mary!  That's  nothing.  Very  likdy  ihe  comeierge  earn 
tdl }»  whieh  way  she  went." 

The  man  was  sent  for,  and  had  fortunately  heard  Lady  Timstall.  say, 
^  IfkMioiiSy  par  U  harai^  de  Neuilly." 

<<  Mais<ms !"  exclaimed  Walter.  '^  That's  where  I  am  liying!  I  knaw 
eit«cy  ineh  of  die  way.  It's  imposable  I  can  miss  them  on  the  road*  if* 
I  don't  wait  too  leag.  God  Uess  you,  Mary,  dearest;  rdiy  on  it,  I  wUi 
fariog  your  mother  back  in  safety." 

&  strained  her  to  his  besom  in  one  &rFent  embvae^  kissed  the  tean- 
&0B1  her  eyesy  and  rushed  from  the  room.  Mary  tltfow  open  the  window 
and  saw  mm  ran  towards  the  Place  Veaddme.  But  he  was  stopped, 
there  by  the  head  of  acolumn  of  infSuitiy,  which  was  drawn  up  preparing 
to  fiMxdk  He  did  not  stay  to  parley,  but  at  once  retraoed  his  step*  to 
the  caf6  at  which  he  had  kept  watch  over  the  H6tel  Mirabeau  ;  there  ha 
caught  sight  of  Mary  at  the  window,  wared  his  hand  ¥rith  an  encoocag- 
iBg  smile,  and  then  turning  the  comer  of  the  Rue  ISeuve  Samt  Angnstm, 
SwifUy  d^sa|meared. 

He  had  taken  the  only  route  that  seemed  open,  intending  to  prooeed 
by  the  Madeleine  and  die  Bne  Royale,  but  at  the  ai^leof  t^  BeidevanL 
with  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines  he  found  an  impediment  in  the  shapa 
of  a  half«£(Mrmed  barrieade  immedialely  in  front  of  the  hotel  of  ime 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Men  in  ilouies  and  boys  in  their  shirt-^ 
sleeves — the  restless  gamim  de  Parity  who  wished  for  no  better  oceupar-> 
tioD^were  heafong  the  loosened  earth  and  piling  the  upturned  pavement 
above  the  debris  of  broken  vehicles  of  every  description,  while  a  hastily, 
^^ganisad  garde  mobile^  with  bayonets  fixed,  stood  sentinds  ovec  die 
work. 

Before  he  shaped  his  course  Walter  asked  a  blou»€  who  was  rasdng  a 
moment  from  his  toil  what  was  the  meaning  of  all  he  saw. 

''What  it  means?"   answered  the  man.     '<It  means— reirdfltifflii 
We  want  the  year  'Thirty'  over  again,  and  something  besides.     Em 
amntr    And,  seizing  his  pk^xe^  be  xetmrned  to  bu  task  with  re- 
doubled energy. 
;  Making  no  furtbar  delay,  Walter  scrambled  avar  the  inoomplela  barrier 
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aod  favrried  along  the  Boulerard.  Infront  of  Am  Maddtioe,  aid  ddbod* 
ing  the  apwroaeh  from  the  Pkee  i»  k  Concerde,  wm  anedier  faaniiaie^ 
whicb  laight  haye  been  eonsubred  finidied  if  tkioee  who  were  ooBstraeU 
ing  iteottld  have  been  sailiBfied,  bat  still  the^r  kept  aAdmg  to  the  nmpnt 
that  stretched  all  across  the  end  ef  the  Rue  Royale.  £dA  perlnpf  ilmf 
\fefe  not  wroag*  for  already  a^body  of  troope  was  seen  advatoeing^  To 
proceed  farther  that  way  appeared  impossible,  and  yet  Walter  did  net 
wish  to  diverge  from  the  direct  road  to  Nenilly.  Wlnle  be  was  looking 
about  to  try  and  discover  some  avenue  through  which  he  miglit  pan^  h» 
heard  iumeelf  ealled  by  hie  ChristiaB  name,  and  befon  he  coold  well 
tarn  vonnd  he  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  a  jareniie  garde  maUh. 

Though  his  face  was  grimed  with  dirt  and  gunpowder,  Walter  in^ 
stantly  reeognised  in  the  yoong  warrm  his  bosom  friend  Jales  Yeanil ! 

Aner  a  &w  words  of  deiig^ed  wonder  on  both  side^  Walter  asked 
Jides  how  he  happened  to  be  tiiere.  The  hero,  in  expectancy^  £dlii^ 
back  on  his  favourite  English,  which  had  not  improved  by  keepiiig; 
replied: 

*^  Ah,  bnt  only  ttis  morning  I  am  in  Paris,  prineipally  to  find  oat  yoi% 
of  who»  news  to  my  father  was  of  Afontieur  Ferrotni  write.  I  come 
alone  in  my  apartment  of  railway  carriage;  no  one  flitted  on  my  baalE, 
so  I  patted  there  my  bi^  of  night  and  go  rieep,  lying  my  long,  making 
of  bin  a  pillow.  I  wake  n^self  at  the  eaibarking  of  station  and  go  in 
qab  to  the  street  Coq-h^ron  at  the  eaoellent  ^anniiy  Ckms*  lliey  gm 
to  me  a  famous  break&st.  Then  I  prepare  for  your  oattle  at  Maiiioiia 
where  tbey  t^  me  at  Ronen  dn*  yo«  lodge.  But  suddenly  a  cry  eome 
in  the  street,  a  shout  of  barricades  and  '  Vive  la  liberty  V  I  think  tbea 
only  of  that.  I  seiae  a  gun  to  Monsieor  Clovk  with  ail  things  for  the- 
shooting  and  mn  into  the  street.  On  the  Boulevard  I  fire  away^  leifaal 
tiaaea,  not  knowing  how  many  troops  1  kill,  till  here  I  am*  Ol^  wkaia 
joy  to  find  yoo,  my  dear  Wakerre !" 

Walter  laughed  heartily  at  this  speeoh ;  more^  perhaps,  at  the  ideaa 
anggeeted  than  at  ^e  phrases  employed.  He  thm  rapidly  related  hoe 
own  position,  deserifaii^  what  bitnight  him  thera 

^  Yon  mint  help  me  firsty  Jules,  and  Liberty  afterwards — if  yoS'  are 
really  enlisted  io  her  service.  See  there !"  he  suddenly  shooted,  '*  a  ca«* 
riage  is  eoracng  thb  way  L  The  horses  are  at  full  speed  I  Yes  I  yea  I  It 
i*  hereoaehman — I  ren^nise  the  man!  Mj^  Grod  !  the  troops  are  n»* 
proaehing  afao!  The  feUowa  here  are  preparing  to  fire.  TlMy  will  be 
eangkt  in  the  meJBe  before  we  can  readi  them!     Fotkiw  mey  Jules  r 

Ab  be  spoke,  Walter  seiied  a  naked  sabie  wkioh  was  lying  at  his  £»t> 
aad  naehed  the  sumant  of  the  barrioade  at  a  bonnd*  Widi  eqnal 
aetirity  Jdes  gained  Ins  side.  A  cheer  instantly  arose  fimn  iiam  eaeited 
people,  who  aaw  in  the  aet  the  assertion  «f  iJie  popular  eansey  thoa|^ 
some  amongst  them,  more  used  to  Smeutet^  called  to  Walter  and  Jules  ta 
descend,  or  they  would  be  shot.  Ancl,  mdeed,  it  seemed  likely,  for  flearoelj 
had  the  young  adventurers  shown  themselves  on  the  bameade  befeia 
ecack— eraek— eraek— went  several  of  the  rifles  <£  the  tiraiOeurtF  who 
were  thrown  out  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  the  troops.  Thttx  balb 
went  past  harmlessly  for  Walter  and  Jules  ;  one  of  them,  howerer,  took 
effect  on  the  driver  of  the  carriage,  who  fell  from  his  seat  sorely  wounded, 
while  the  horses,  lefl  without  control,  began  to  plunge  fearfuUy.    Another 
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moment  and  Lady  Tanstall  and  Rachel,  of  whose  pale  facet  Walter 
caught  a  glimpse,  would  have  heen  oyerturned,  but  as  quick  as  thought 
the  daring  boy  leaped  from  the  barricade,  still  calling  on  Jules  to  follow 
him,  and  dashmg  at  the  horses'  heads,  clung  to  the  bndles  with  desperate 
strength  and  averted  the  impending  danger. 

^  Drop  your  gun,  Jules,  and  hold  fast  here,"  cried  Walter,  *^  while  I 
see  to  die  ladies !" 

He  was  at  the  carriage  door  before  he  had  done  speaking,  and  Jules 
supplied  his  place. 

**  Lady  Tunstall — Rachel,  dear  Rachel — ^never  fear  I  We  will  get  you 
out  of  tms  mess.  Leave  the  carriage  directly !  There  is  time  to  escape 
before  they  fire  agam.** 

Scarcely — ^for  now  came  dropping  shots  from  distant  windows— now 
rose  the  cry  of  "Vive  la  Libert^!"  from  behind  the  barricade— now 
nearer  was  heard  the  tramp  of  the  soldiers,  coming  on  en  masse  after  the 
tircdUeurs  had  been  called  in. 

"  Now,  Jules,  now  !**  again  cried  Walter ;  "  leave  the  horses — ^help 
Rachel  along  whileU  take  care  of  Lady  Tunstall.    This  way,  this  way  !'* 

Crash  came  a  volley  from  the  front  rank  of  the  troops,  but  before  the 
muskets  were  levelled,  Walter  and  Jules  had  forced  back  a  door  inad- 
vertently left  half-closed,  had  hurried  their  charges  in,  had  shut  the 
portal  close,  and  Lady  Tunstall  and  Rachel  stood  in  safety.  They  both 
uttered  one  exclamation  in  common :  not  of  joy  for  their  own  deliverance, 
but  of  apprehension  for  the  poor  wounded  coachman. 

^  I  will  save  him  too,"  sud  Walter ;  and  before  a  hand  could  be  raised 
to  arrest  his  progress  he  was  again  in  the  streets.  He  tore  a  handker- 
chief from  his  breast — it  was  Mary's — and  waved  it  over  his  head. 
'^Respect  aux  bless^!"  he  shouted,  and  the  cry  was  obeyed:  not  a 
trigger  was  pulled  on  either  side.  Walter  raised  the  wounded  man, 
whose  arm  had  been  broken,  and  who  lay  stunned  and  helpless  on  the 
pavement  "  How,*'  he  thought,  "  shall  I  lift  him  ?"  But  looking  up 
ne  found  that  Jules  was  again  by  his  side,  as  well  as  the  porter  of  the 
house  into  which  they  had  forced  their  way.  Between  them  the  sudferer 
was  carried  in — not  without  loud  exclamadons  of  g^ierous  a{^lause  from 
all  who  witnessed  the  deed. 

Hospitable  hands  soon  removed  their  burden,  and  the  poor  fellow  waa 
left  to  surgical  care,  while  Walter,  who  would  not  listen  to  a  syllable  of 
thanks,  uiged  Lady  Tunstall  across  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel.  He  had 
learnt,  in  one  instant  of  hasty  inquiry,  that  there  was  a  door  on  the 
opposite  side  which  opened  into  the  Rue  Richepanse.  Onoe  there,  they 
were  beyond  the  tumult  and  danger  of  the  outbreak  ;  but  several  streeti 
•till  lay  between  them  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paiz,  and  a  considerable  cirocut 
had  to  be  made  before  the  party  arrived  at  the  Hdtel  Mirabeau.  liiey 
were  met  on  the  staircase  by  Sir  James  and  his  daughter.  Mary  rushed 
into  her  mother's  arms,  wtiile  Sir  James  eagerly  inquired,  ''  What  die 
devil  had  been  the  matter  P" 

*'  You  must  ask  Walter — Walter  Cobham — ^my  nephew !"  gasped  Lady 
Tunstall,  sinking  fainting  into  a  chiur. 
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OHAPTSB  Ln* 
▲  luiacoin. 

The  rerolutioii  had  taken  iU  coune,  leaving  France  at  the  memr  of 
ereiy  impnlae,  and  the  continent  of  Europe  tremUing  with  CTeiy  inroe 
tiiai  oonTulsed  itf  political  centre.  It  was  no  time  to  proeecote  joomeja 
of  pleasore  or  to  hnger  amid  acenes  rife  with  diftarbance»  and  all  those 
in  whoee  fortunes  we  have  taken  interest  were  once  more  upon  y^tyylfth 
groond  But  though  the  state  of  puhlic  affiurs  was  cause  enoii§^  for  tins 
dianffe,  domestic  reasons  had  still  more  strongly  operated.  Scaroelv  had 
Edith  aniTed  in  Paris  and  pressed  to  her  heart  her  newly*found  dufd ; — 
scarcelj  had  the  excitement  suhsided  which  Walter's  story  created — and 
none  heard  it  with  deeper  sympathy  than  Edith's  generous  hushand ;— - 
scarcely  had  the  united  families  hegun  to  consider  what  steps  should  be 
taken  towards  the  establishment  of  Walter's  claims,  than  a  summons 
came  from  Scargill  Hall  that  at  once  directed  all  their  footsteps 
thiiher. 

With  the  prescience  which  never  deoeives  the  sufferer,  Mrs.  S<^pe 
wrote  from  her  bed  of  sickness  to  Lady  TunstalL 

'^  Agatha,"  she  sidd,  '*  I  feel  that  my  days  are  numbered :  the  woM 
and  I  will  soon  have  nothing  in  common ;  but  before  I  leave  the  wotU 
I  have  atonement  to  make  for  heavy  wrongs  committed.  Your  last 
letter  told  me  that  you  expected  Edith  from  Italy.  I  pray  to  God  that 
she  is'with  you,— for — after  Hoc — ^to  her,  most  of  all,  is  expiation  due. 
I  would,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  repair  the  evil  I  have  done,  and  claim  her 
fbigiveness.     Come,  then,  both  of  you,  without  delay !" 

CHAPTER  Lni. 

THE  OntXAnf  DRAWH. 

It  is  the  season  of  spring,  though  spring-time  has  not  yet  gladdened 
the  wolds  and  fells  of  the  dreary  north,  and  a  greater  number  ^  inmates 
than  Scargill  Hall  has  known  for  years  are  now  assembled  there. 

That  the  gathering  is  not  one  of  festivity  is  seen  in  the  anxious  coun- 
tenances of  all  who  go  noiselessly  to  ana  fro,  or  sit  in  silence  as  if 
expecting  at  every  moment  the  confirmation  of  a  general  fear. 

The  phyricians  brought  down  from  London  have  admitted  the  fact 
witiiout  reservation.     Mrs.  Serope  is  dying ! 

BefSore  we  ask  what  passes  in  the  chamber  where  she  lies,  with  her 
nearest  of  blood  around,  let  us  listen  to  a  conversation  which  is  pasring 
between  thrse  persons  who  are  grouped  in  one  comer  of  a  broad  stone 
terrace  in  front  of  the  library  windows.  These  persons  are  Sir  Hercules 
Silbryde,  Monsieur  Perrotin,  and  Detective  Wormwood.  The  former  b 
epealdng. 

**  When  things  of  this  kind  come  to  pass  there  is  more  in  them, 
believe  me,  than  mere  coincidence  I  To  thmk  of  the  news  of  tiiat  man's 
death  arriving  at  such  a  moment !     Tell  me,  how  was  it?" 

Mr.  Wormwood  replies : 

''First  and  foremost,  sir,  before  thb  last  occurrence,  I  must  just 
mention  what  happened  up  at  Hendon.  The  same  night  as  me  and 
Hoonseer  rescued  his  lady,  Rose  Cottage  was  burnt  to  the  ground.    But 
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that  wasn't  all.  In  searching  of  the  ruins  next  day  the  hones  of  a  female 
was  discoreredy  which  from ,  their  l«^ftli"— she  was  a  very  tall  woman — 
couldn't  he  no  other  than  those  of  Mrs.  Yates.  I  suppose  that  after  we 
left  the  house  she  stole  hack  to  lay  her  hands  on  what  property  there  was, 
^'«ud  while  she  was  busy  i^^-stairs  «  ire  broke  out,  a  spark  from  her  candle 
-fisdlkig  most  likely  on  some  straw— there  was  ^enty  of  it  about  the 
'-place,  tised  ibr  the  patients'  beds,  no  doubt — and  l3ie  flames  cut  her  ofF, 
'tor  the  neighbMvs  that  saw  the  blsae  heard  screams  as  well.  At  all 
'Events,  4fae  peridbed  before  help  could  reach  her,  for  by  the  time  the 
engines  got  fip  die  roef  fdl  in.  The  jury  was  satisfied  with  my  eridenoe, 
«nd  as  seen  as  i^Mt  busioees  was  oyer  I  set  to  work  to  find  out  what  had 
beooBM  of  Mr.  Yates.  In  a  day  or  two  I  learnt  that  a  man  answering- 
ins  desciiption  had  left  a  horse  and  gig  at  some  fivery  stables  in  the  Hay- 
-market ;  tfien  I  heard  of  Uie  same  man  at  a  Frendi  coffee-shop  in  Bear- 
•fltreet ;  and  tiien  he  seemed  to  have  disappeared  from  London  altogedier. 
Moonseer  had  told  me  enough  to  make  it  pretty  certain  which  way  he 
"had  gone,  so  I  took  a  ^ket  at  the  Enston^uare  station  and  came  <£>wn 
into  these  parts.  The  language  here  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  a  Lon- 
doner, tmt  after  hunting  about  the  town  of  Barnard  Gasde  I  got  to 
know  that  a  person  of  8ie  name  of  Wood — so  he  called  himself— had 
been  staying  at  a  HtUe  inn  near  the  bridge,  and  might  hare  been  staying^ 
there  when  I  called  but  for  some  trouble  he  got  into  about  a  handsome 
eirl,  the  landlord's  daughter,  he  wanting  to  make  free  with  her  against 
her  wilL  That  made  mm  shift  his  quarters,  and  where  he  went  to  next 
nobody  covdd  say,  except  that  he  cam6  to  the  Hall  here  one  day,  wanting 
to  see  Mrs.  Son^  but  the  servants  denied  her  on  account  of  her  illness. 
It  seems,  however,  that  he  had  been  living  about,  sometimes  in  one  place, 
sometimes  in  another,  and  at  last  he  turns  up  in  the  place  of  all  others 
where  I  should  least  have  thought  of  looking  for  him." 
"  And  where  was  that?**  asb  Sir  Hercules. 

**  In  the  River  Tees.  Drownded  !  His  body,  caught  in  an  eddy  below 
'  a  waterfiedl  called  the  High  F^ce,  had  been  sw^t  into  «  pool  bwieath  a 
high  bank  and  Jay  there  floating,  swelled  to  twice  its  proper  aiae.  It«ias 
discovered  by  a  young  man  named  Walker.  A  poekei-hoek  was  found 
UDon  hum,  with  this  letter  in  it,  addressed,  as  you  see^  to  doe  young  kdy, 
Sir  James  Tunstall's  daughter." 

''  Ah !"  ezdaioied  Monsieiir  Ferrotia,  <<  that  is  ihe  letter  lAieh  Waiter 
tell  me  Qeiare  twas  deEver." 

"  Yery  likely.  He  was  a  gent  aa  I  diovddn't  have  ^dsed  to  have 
posted  ni^  letters  I  Then  th^  wjmi  [this  newspaper  in  another  ef  his 
pockets.  Bmgin  Frenoh,  I  httven't  took  the  libenty  of  veadingAf  it; 
but  you  can,  Momuiocin  And  as  Fcench  newspapers  ia  aot  oomaon  in 
this  iseantry,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  oentained  some  news  thfttinteaBsted 
Mr.  Yzi^tL    He  had  some  friends,  I  believe  over  tb^  water." 

The  paper  is  still  wet^  and  will  hardly  bear  opening.  But  it  is  set 
Joeoassary  to  spread  it  out,  for  en  the  first  f9ge  of  "  Le  Blagueur  Nor- 
mand"  (edited  at  Bouen  by  our  esteeaaed  mend  CerminlNBuf )  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  trial  be£6re  the  Court  of  A^ttce  of  the  Department  of  the 
Lower  Seine,  in  which  the  name  of  Auguste  Merckr  appears  conspi- 
cuoudy.  MoBueur  Perrotiii  hastily  runs  over  the  report:  Chief  wit- 
j^ei^  Jules  Vermeil  and  Jean  C<H»f>ied;  ''  (Suitey^  with  extemntbg 
^  circumatances ;"  senlenoe^  <<  the  galleys  ier  life !" 
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1^  Hercules,  who  is  quite  up  in  the  case,  communicates  the  necessary 
facts  to  Mr.  Wormwood,  who  Tentores  enee  nuum  to  oonsider  the  circum- 
stance as  "  a  remarkable  coinetdenoe,** — and  at  this  point  in  the  conyer- 
sation  Mr.  Dalton  appears  at  the  library  window  and  beckons  to  Sir 
Hercules  aod  Monsieur  FeR#tiB  to -enter. 

It  is  all  orer !     Mrs.  Scrope  is  dead ! 

How? 

With  a  lMig)4UMent  SBule  on  her  lipi^  and  enebsifig  within  her  own 
^fnnlean  fiiig^  tho  eUsped  hands  of  Walter  Cobham  and  Mary  Tun- 


Let  Mc  Dalton  describe  the  scene. 

^*  Worn  oat  with  pain  and  sinking  fast,  but  her  mind  as  dear  aa«^nBr, 
she  bade  us  all  dsaw  elooer.  On  one  side  were  Lord  and  Lady  Deef>- 
dsJe,  inth  Walter  between  them;  on  the  otheiry  Lmdy  Tnnstall,  her 
dan^^i4er^  and  Sir  Jaases ;  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  half  hidden  by  a 
onrtain,  stood  yoor  lofe,  Monsieur  Ferrotin,  and  near  her  ntyaelf.  In  a 
low  but  distinct  roiee  Mrs.  Scrope  then  spoke: 

^  '  Mine,'  she  said,  'has  been  a  mistaken  ambition.  To  aocomplish  it 
I  bave  stDfen  long  and  usdessly :  the  common  end  of  ambition  I  My 
Saifaae  was  my  pnmshment  ;a  sli^t  one  compared  to  that  which  aiwaited 
sne  had  my  projects  been  sncnosnfhl.  How  thankfal  am  I  now  that  they 
ftiled  !  How  thankful  that  the  moment  for  wyentanoe  was  gxanted  ! 
Yoor  aoother^^  earliest  fioend,  Edith,'— ^I  was  the  parson  whom  she  so 
deagnated, — ^  will  tell  you  heaaafter  how  a  better  spirit  was  awakened 
w^kin  me,  and  how  I  cama  to  kaoiw  that  these  was  yet  time  to  remedy 
evils  whi(di  I  thov^ht  were  lonff  past  ^mre.  That  look,  Jldith,  would 
repeat  the  weeds  vonr  lips  have  ahpeady  utteved.  But  no!  Theli&*loqg 
misery  you  have  bome  was  £ar  too  heavy  a  jwtaliation  for  the  oonoeal- 
ment  of  which  you  aocoae  yourself.  Had  my  nature  been  less  serere 
that  £Mdt  hadnot  been  oommitted.  And  you,  poor  boy,  who  had  done 
IBB  no  wro^g  whatever !  Come  Aear  ms^  child,  nearer  still,  and  if  I  am 
worthy  to  give  it,  take  my  blessing.  It  was  demed  that  yon  shooldlove 
yonr  ooosin.  Come  near,  too,  ]i£nry  I  Give  me  your  hand.  You  aae 
both  children  still, — but  my  pvayer — ibisae  U  no  need' — and  here  she 
■miled — '  to  make  it  an  mjunction, — my  payer  is  that  one  day  you  may 
be  united.  Dry  your  tears,  good  Bachd,  and  remember  that  you  also 
have  granted  me  foigureness.  Thanks,  Deepdale,  for  all  your  kindness 
— for  the  last  time  thanks,  JBanxy  Dalton!  Agatha,  Idas  me  I  Eissme, 
Editii.    Now ' 

"^  These  wem  her  last  words." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sir  Hercales  and  .Monsieur  Ferrotin  each  grasped  ,a  hand  of  Mr. 
Dalton,  and  skwly  netnmed  to  the  terxaoe. 

"  After  all,  you  see,"  said  Sir  Hesoules,  /^that  bpylsoourage  canded 
ham  safely  to  his  object" 

*'  He  put  me  in  mind.  Sir  Kitt>iyde^"  letumed  the  Teacher  of  Lan- 
gnges,  offenng  a  pinch  of  snuff—*'  he  put  me  in  mind  of  a  iamoua  man 
we  have  once  in  France.  His  jiame  was  Jacques  Coeuiv  and  he  take  for 
his  motto,  '  A  vaillans  coeurs  rien  impossible  I' " 

''Of  which,"  said  Sir  Hercules,  smiling,  ''111  give  you  a  &ee  transp 
latiea: 

'^  '  jn4I]IT  lauax  XBVER  WON.  FAIB  ULPI  r '^ 
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FP  AMONG  THE  PANDIES: 

OB9  THB  FBB80HAL  ADYSNTURES  AND  EZPSBIENCBS  OP  A  FEaXKOHBE, 
BBIHO  SKETCHES  IN  INDIA,  TAKEN  ON  THB  SPOT* 

Part  III. 

Raneeounoe  (aboat  one  hundred  and  twenty  mSes  distant  from 
Cakutta)  b  the  farthest  point  to  which  the  East  Indian  Railway  is,  at 
present,  carried  in  Bengal  Proper — the  point  at  which  one  of  the  rajs 
from  the  magic  lantern  of  science,  now  so  hst  dispersing  the  darimess 
of  the  East,  ceases,  and  is,  as  it  were,  lost  in  the  surrounding  night ;  it 
is  the  point  where  the  trayeller,  proceeding  up  country,  must  part  with 
that  staunch  and  unrivalled  ally  of  civilisation — steam — and  gently  lead 
his  (ar-stretchinfi^  imagination  backward  some  half  a  century ;  it  is  the 
point  at  which  the  reinforcements  of  men,  ever  flowing  towards  the  scene 
of  action,  are  collected  before  commencing  their  long  and  tedious  march, 
or  committing  their  martial  forms  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  dftk* 
carriages  provided  for  their  conveyance;  and,  more  important  still,  it  is 
the  place  where  we,  and  such  as  we,  first  stretch  our  limns  upon  the  rack 
of  the  great  East  Indian  torture,  yclept  buUock-train !  Here,  too,  does 
one  first  become  acquainted  with  the  admirable  workincf  and  perfect 
arrangements  of  that  department  which,  in  India,  soars  high  above  sur- 
roundmg  chaos,  and  which,  arduous  and  prolonged  as  have  been  its 
duties,  and  extensive  its  operations,  has  on  no  occasion,  I  believe,  been 
found  wanting  or  incapable— -I  mean,  of  course,  the  commissariat,  to 
which,  I  am  sure,  no  officer  or  person  acquainted  with  its  performances 
will  refuse  that  meed  of  praise  wnich  it  so  richly  deserves. 

Huts  built  of  bamboos,  flattened  out  and  pliuted,  are  provided  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  troops  who  may  have  to  tarry  here  en  rouie,  and 
to  these  somewhat  frail  and  airy  resiaences,  which  are  about  two  miles 
from  the  railway  station,  were  we  directed  to  proceed,  our  path  thither 
lying  through  scenery  more  thoroughly  Indian  and  characteristic,  more 
innocent  of  bungalows  and  civilised  houses,  than  any  I  had  yet  beheld ; 
and  the  Orients  beauty  of  the  landscape  received  additional  efleet,  and 
was  enhanced  tenfold  by  large  quantities*of  elephants,  some  of  whom 
were  tranquilly  enjoying  a  iMtthe  in  certun  shady  pools,  wlule  others 
were  lazily  strolling  towards  the  encampment,  where  large  numbers  of 
their  huge  companions  were  picketed,  jingling  the  strong  iron  chains 
which  fastened  them  to  posts  as  they  consumed  the  ample  piles  of  branches, 
and  sugar-cane,  and  long  grass  placed  before  them  by  their  respective 
mahouts,  flapping  their  immense  ears,  or  occasionally  taking  the  bough 
of  a  tree  in  dieir  trunks  wherewith  to  drive  away  the  flies  and  other 
buzzing  insects  which  irritated  and  disturbed  them,  or  throwing  dust  and 
sand  over  their  enormous  black  bodies,  or  between  their  uncouth  legs^ 
with  a  similar  object ;  and  what  with  the  voluptuous  repose  of  the  charm- 
ing^ evening,  the  mellowed  light  of  the  sinking  sun,  the  tall  palms  casting 
iheir  long,  fantastic  shadows  over  straggling  but  picturesque  mud  rillages, 
and  athwart  tangled  brakes  wherein  lurked  half  dried-up  muddy  ponds, 
the  sensation  of  relief  as  the  heat  of  the  day  gave  place  to  the  cool,  light 
evening  air,  which  played  sofUy  among  the  tropical  foliage,  and  swayed 
gently  to  and  firo  the  tall  yellow  grass  composing  the  wUd  patches  of 
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jangle^  which  were  dotted  over  the  country  with  a  beautiful  irregularity^ 
the  quiet  pervading  the  whole  scene,  the  low  hum  of  insects,  and  the 
noyel  and  striking  picturea  by  which  the  lover  of  nature  must  have  been 
captivated  on  every  hand, — all  these  combined  could  scarcely  have  failed 
to  gladden  one's  heart,  and  to  leave  a  lasting  and  grateful  impression  on 
one's  mind.  On  arriving,  however,  upon  the  plateau  where  stand  the 
bcunboo-hut  barracks,  the  landsoane  loses  all  this  beauty,  and  savours 
omoe  more  of  the  stonle  and  the  Ueak.  Nor  does  the  town  of  Ranee- 
gtmge  itself  impress  one  with  any  very  great  amount  of  admiration,  com- 
posed as  it  is  of  a  few  rickety  wooden  huts,  in  which  are  exposed  for  sale, 
a  la  Kadikoi  (of  Crimean  celebrity),  the  miscellaneous  goods  which 
merchants  have  been  enterprising  enough  to  bring  up  here,  and  the 
prices  of  wluch  may  be  briefly  stated  as  d  /a  Kadikoi  also. 

And  now,  kind  reader,  I  think  it  not  only  charitable,  but  necessary, 
before  enticing  you  into  a  bullock-wi^ffon,  to  explain  in  a  few  words  the 
nature  of  this  mode  of  travelling,  and  the  vehicle  employed,  in  order  that 
you  may  be,  in  some  sort,  prepiured  for  the  amount  of  suffering  to  which 
yon  will  be  subjected  if  you  think  fit  to  accompany  me,  or  for  the  har- 
rowing details  which  it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to  lay  before  you. 

A  bnlloek-waggon,  then,  is  a  very  strong  wooden  cart,  on  two  wheels, 
without  the  fiuntest  attempt  at  springs,  and  with  a  fragile  roof  made  of 
thin  staves  of  wood,  covered  with  painted  canvas,  the  curtains  of  which 
may  be  let  down  or  rolled  up  at  will ;  the  body  of  the  cart  is  about  seven 
feet  by  five,  and  with  sides  about  one  foot  and  a  half  high,  the  whole 
of  tlus  primitive  conveyance  being  drawn  by  two  bullocks,  and  driven  by 
a  native,  and  travelling  at  the  brisk  average  pace  of  from  two  to  two 
miles  and  a  half  per  hour !  Into  each  cart  six  soldiers,  with  their  goods 
and  'chattels,  are  deposited,  two  out  of  this  six  being  constantly  '^  on 
guard,"  and  marching  alongride  the  train,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
a£Ebrding  protection  in  case  of  an  attack,  and  of  creating  a  mathematical 
possibility — very  far  removed,  though,  from  a  practical  probability-— of  the 
remaining  four  occupants  of  the  cart  lying  comfortably  down  in  the  same. 
Each  buDodL-train  consists  of  large  numbers  of  these  carnages,  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  generally,  following  in  succession,  one  behind  the 
other,  travelling  during  the  night,  and  halting  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
at  ^pointed  stations,  which  one  ordinarily  arrives  at  about  eight  a.m.  or 
nine  a.m.,  and  leaving  again  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  chang- 
ing bullocks  every  eight  or  nine  miles,  and  by  this  means  accomplishing 
a  oistance  varying  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  miles  per  diem. 

These  appcnnted  stations  for  rest  are  each  under  the  charge  of  a  mili- 
tary <^cer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  breakfietst  is  provided  for  the 
troops  on  their  arrival,  to  furnish  them  with  dinner,  and  generally  to 
superintend  the  issue  of  all  supplies,  and  to  supervise  the  accommodation 
of  the  parties  of  men  pasang  throagh.  Temporary  sheds  have  been  erected 
for  the  men  at  these  halting-places,  while  there  is  generally  a  '*  ddk' 
bungahuT  (post-house)  for  Uie  accommodaUon  of  the  ofiicers;  and  I  feel 
aasimd  that  any  one  who  has  travelled  by  bullock-tndn  will  testify  to  the 
excellent  character  of  the  arrangements,  the  superior  quality  of  the 
rations  which  are  served  out,  the  thoughtful  preparations  for  the  troops' 
reception,  and  the  careful  attention  paid  to  their  comfort  and  well-being 
daring  thdr  temporary  sojourn  at  these  truly  "green  spots"  in  the 
desert     This,  then,  is  the  manner  of  travelling  by  bullock-train.     Well, 
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80  mach  for  the  theory — would  you  apply  it  to  practice  ?  Kindly  picture 
to  yourself,  then,  a  train  of  some  thirty  of  these  carts,  drawn  up  in  Hae 
at  Raneegunge,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  gallant  hody  of  men  whona 
they  are  about  to  convey  to  <'  death  or  glory,"  with  a  funereal  sluggish*- 
ness  of  pace  which,  though  unsuited  to  so  stirring  an  ocMsion,  had 
nevertheless  a  somewhat  ominous  and  prophetic  character;  the  knapsacks 
and  baggage  are  already  placed  in  the  carts ;  the  bullocks  are  wriggling 
their  necks  in  the  thriudom  of  the  yoke,  after  the  manner  of  a  young 
<^  swell"  whose  deportment  is  affected  by  a  too  tight  shirt-collar :  all  ia 
prepared.  Turn,  then,  thy  admiring  eyes,  oh!  spectat(nr,  and  observe 
us  stepping  proudly  towards  our  carts,  our  eyes  wildly  flashing,  our 
hearts  beating  high  as  pardonable  emotions  and  thoughts  of  "  deeds  of 
high  emprise,"  swelling  exultingly  within  us,  test  rather  severely  the 
strength  of  the  buttons  which  fasten  our  tight  regimentals,  and  the 
nature  of  the  sewing  in  the  seams  of  our  nuptial,  short-tailed  tunics  ; 
observe  us  with  light  elastic  step  approach  the  line  of  vehicles  ;  observe^ 
if  you  will,  a  slight  hanging  back,  a  temporary  hesitation,  when  the  time 
comes,  for  effecting  a  lodgment  on  the  vehicles  in  question,  but  prithee 
attribute  it  not  to  moral,  but  to  physical  causes,  such  as  the  absence  of 
steps — the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  carts,  and  their  other  unprecedented 
peculiarities  of  construction — ^to  which  alone  it  is  ascribable:  observe 
us,  at  last,  after  some  difficulty  and  shin-barking,  stowed  away,  '^  bag  and 
baggage,"  the  party  on  guard  (cousbtmg,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  of 
a  unrd  of  our  whole  number)  distributed  with  an  eye  to  defensive  opera- 
tions, if  necessary,  and  the  word  being  given,  behold !  we  are  off. 

We  proceeded  mthout  interruption  for  at  least  fifty  yards,  when 
several  bullocks  began  to  show  strong  symptoms  of  mutiny,  and  one 
pair  in  particular,  contriving  to  imyoke  themselves,  frbked  pleasantly 
away  across  countoy,  to  the  immense  disgust  of  the  driver,  wno  pursued 
them,  muttering  what  I  conclude  was  not  a  blessing — ^diough,  as  it  was 
uttered  in  Hindostanee,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  with  certainty— -and 
equally  to  the  astonishment  of  the  occupants  of  the  cart,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  two  animals  supporting  its  pole, 
and  its  emulating  the  example  of  a  seesaw,  on  the  ci^mze  of  one  of  the 
two  balancing  powers  disporting  themselves  thereon,  found  they  were 
very  much  <*  down  by  the  head,"  or,  as  they  graphically  expressed  it, 
'^  ail  of  a  slope."  At  last  the  bidlocks  were  led  back  captive,  and  being 
yoked  in,  once  more  unwillingly  trudged  on ;  but,  alas !  the  revolt  had 
become  general,  and  from  this  time  forth  continued  to  break  out  at 
intervals.  Now  it  was  a  pair  of  hitherto  loyal  bullocks  proclaiming  their 
independence  by  galloping,  cart  and  all,  furiously  down  a  steep  hill ;  now 
it  was  a  pair  d  these  charming  animals  refusing  to  go  up  one,  and  with 
more  of  disafifection  than  fatigue  in  their  deportment,  quieUy  lying  down, 
and  dropping  off  to  sleep  upon  the  spot,  regardless  of  an  avalanche  of 
blows  and  abuse ;  here  it  was  a  cart  proceeding  at  an  accelerated  pace 
towards  a  precipice,  that  Qnintus  Curtius  himself  would  have  looked  at 
pretty  attentively  before  he  leaped  thereinto,  and  causing  your  skin  to 
creep  at  the  prospect  of  its  impending  and  apparently  inevitable  &to ; 
there  it  was  a  pair  of  bullocks  in  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  stubborn  insub- 
ordination, undergoing  with  much  philosophy  and  indifference  the  opera- 
tion of  having  their  tails  twisted  neariy  out  of  their  sockets  by  an  in* 
fiiriated  <<  nigger^'  as  an  incentive  to  locomotion ;  and  I  never  shall  for- 
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get  the  nuking,  rickenbg  feeling  which  came  oyer  me  when  <'hope 
deferred"  sine  die  hegan  to  ripen  into  an  awful  conviction  of  the  hot- 
jiUe  &ct,  that  this  sort  of  misery,  this  battling  with  bullocks,  these  heart- 
reDding  delays  and  stoopages,  must  be  borne  to  the  **  end  of  the  duqpter.** 

Woefidlgr  level  is  the  country,  except  aboht  Nymeah-Gh&t,  wUdi 
one  reat^es  on  the  second  day  after  leaving  Raneegunge,  and  whoe 
a  lugh  hill — one  of  a  large  range— called  Parrasnaut,  breaks  pleasantly 
the  monotony  of  the  scenery ;  and  the  beautiful  Raj-Mahal  Hills, 
through  which  the  road  winds  between  Chouparan  and  Sherghotty, 
where  the  grandeur  and  wildness  of  the  scenery  is  all  the  more  strildag 
from  the  pervading  flatness  of  the  country,  through  which  we  had  been 
passing.  These  hills  are  almost  the  most  celebrated  place  in  India  fof 
tigers,  and  Sherghotty,  lying  at  tl^  foot  of  the  rans^  takes  its  name 
fimn  this  circumstance.  While  at  this  town,  I  was  diown  a  low  hovel, 
not  fifty  yards  from  the  d&k-bung^ow,  into  which  a  tiger  had  made  his 
way  only  two  or  three  nights  previously,  killing  a  native,  seriously 
wounding  two  others,  and  a  woman. 

Oh !  how  interminable  seems  this  long,  long  road,  so  hard  and  level, 
so  dusty,  and  with  §6  little  change  day  after  day,  winding  along  (with  the 
two  exceptions  I  have  mentioned)  over  the  most  boundless  of  plams ;  some- 
times thjnough  shady  avenues  of  mango-trees^  or  past  Hindoo  temples  and 
mosques,  and  eool-looking  tanks;  sometimes  through  quiet  villages,  tne  inha- 
bitants whereof  are  taking  a  sort  of  £uewell  bask  in  the  setting  sun,  and 
naked  diildren— oh !  so  shiny  and  highly  polished ! — are  disporting  them- 
selves, and  Hindoo  mothers  are  talking,  probably  scandal,  or  suckling  their 
pot-bellied  o&pring;  sometimes  past  well-cultivated  tracts  with  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  and  com  and  rice  growing  up  in  rich  profusion  on  eiUier  side ; 
sometimes  over  hard,  sterile  moors,  dreary  and  lone  to  view,  and  only 
wanting  a  creaking  gibbet,  and  a  few  bodies  swinging  in  rusty  chains^ 
with  the  wind  to  howl  a  dir/^,  as  it  seems  to  be  doing  even  now,  in 
anticipatioD,  to  render  them  the  most  awful  and  unbearable  of  solitudes ; 
sometimes  there  passes  you  a  swarthy  company  of  merchants,  with  a  string 
oi  camels,  laden  with  fruit,  travelling  from  Cabul  to  Calcutta  (some 
1700  miles),  whence  they  will  return  with  Manchester  goods  in  exchange 
for  their  delicious  filbert-shaped  gn^>es,  fine  walnuts,  and  pomegranates, 
friiidi  they  are  now  bearing  southward  ;  sometimes  we  are  journeying 
past  artistical  groups  of  "  £trkies"  gathered  round  one  of  the  numerous 
roNidfflde  wells,  the  oright  brass  pots,  or  lotas^  wherewith  they  are  drawing 
water  (and  wluch,  together  wiu  a  bit  of  cord  for  the  purpose,  every 
nativa  in  India  carries  as  surely  as  he  carries  his  head),  glittering  in  thie 
son,  and  the  white  dresses  of  the  Hindoo  women,  fluttering  against  the 
dark  green  ai  the  sunoundine  trees,  their  shapely  brown  arms  naked  to 
ih«  thoolder,  and  covered  wi&  bright  brass  rings  and  OTnaments  from 
^bow  to  wrist,  and  their  anklets  ringing  out  a  light  tinkle  as  they  walk 
gacefuUy  along ;  sometimes  past  tanks  wherein  men  are  washing  their 
dofky  bodies,  or  alongside  which,  their  ablutions  being  finished,  they  are 
seated  and  busily  administering  a  polish  to  the  duAj  bodies  in  question, 
by  meani  of  (m1  and  lubrication ;  a  train  of  empty  bullock-carts  returning 
after  having  deposited  tibeir  bad,  and  looking  rather  the  worse  for  wear, 
pass  by  you ;  sometimes  a  horse-d&k,  galloping  down  eoontry,  bearing  a 
couple  of  officers,  also  rath^  the  worse  for  wear,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  pale,  worn  faces,  and  the  leg  or  arm  swathed  in  bandages  and  splints  $ 
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you  ask  them  as  they  pass^  *^  What  news  from  the  front  P"  There 
IS  none— a  few  skirmishes,  preparations  for  the  advance  on  Lucknow 
actively  going  on — hut  they  are  not  au  caurant  with  passing  events. 
These  wounded  officers,  for  weary  weeks  they  have  lain  in  the  hosmtal 
at  Cawnpore,  listless  of  all  save  the  one  thought  which  engrosses  them, 
the  thought  of  home — ^whither  they  are  even  now  en  rou^^  and  where 
they  will  be  seen  limping  painfully  about  ere  many  months  are  over,  and 
— Lord  bless  you ! — ^how  proud  their  mothers  and  sisters  will  be  of  them, 
and  what  heroes  they  wul  think  them  I  So  it  is,  "  Good-by  Y*  **  A 
pleasant  voyage  to  you  V*  and  away  dashes  the  horse-d&k  with  sounding 
horn,  and  dust  and  clatter,  while  you  crawl  slowly  on  in  ^our  joltiug  cart. 
Now  the  road  passes  along  a  steep  embankment,   with  dark-looking^ 

Erecipices  on  either  side — now  it  passes  over  wide  rivers,  which  are, 
owcTcr,  dry  and  low  in  this  winter  season — ^now  across  rugged,  yawn- 
ing water-courses,  which  during  the  rains  must  be  very  sluices,  but 
which  at  present  are  decidedly  droughty — and  now,  one  mie  moonlight 
night,  do  we  arrive  at  the  river  Soane,  which  in  tiie  wet  season  is  nearly 
three  miles  broad,  but  is  now  strangely  reduced  in  breadth,  and  split  up 
into  an  infinity  of  rivulets  and  streams,  and  a  vast  extent  of  white,  dry, 
saudy  bed,  wmch  shines  in  the  moonlight  as  we  pass  over  the  causeway, 
and  the  rippling  waters  twinkle  in  the  same  as  they  flow  with  a  silent 
rapidity  and  sort  of  muffled  splash  beneath  the  ^  wattle  and  dab"  bridges 
which  span  them,  and  which  we  cross,  as  wending  our  way  towards  the 
old  fort  which  guards  the  further  bank,  and  in  which  sixty  big-whis* 
kered  Sikhs  keep  watch  and  ward. 

By  no  means  destitute  of  incident  has  been  our  journey  thus  far- 
incidents  of  the  nature  of  the  upsets  of  carts  down  steep  banks,  and  the 
consequent  discomfort,  not  to  say  injury,  of  the  burly  warriors  inside — 
incidents  of  the  nature  of  ''strikes"  and  stubbornness  on  the  pattof 
bullocks,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  their  sudden  decease  (caused  by 
excess  of  obstinacy,  I  imagine)  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  the  substi- 
tution, temporarily,  of  human  draught.  I  remember  one  bullock — but,  as 
an  Irishman  would  say,  he  was  a  buffalo — whose  obstinacy  could  only  be 
overcome  by  lighting  a  small  fire  of  dry  sticks  under  a  fleshy  part  of  his 
thigh  (a  plan  for  which  I  think  we  are  indebted  to  ''  Galton's  Art  of 
Travel")  as  he  lay  recumbent  and  inexorable,  a  sort  of  living  heraldic 
device  of  contumacy  couchant,  and  when  he  was  almost  sufficiently  cooked 
for  dishing  up  he  rose  gracefully — no  hurry  about  it,  mind  you — and  con* 
tinned  his  journey  serene,  composed,  and  happy ;  frolicksomeness  and  love 
of  liberty,  too,  have  been  apparent  on  the  part  of  these  animals,  which 
not  unfrequently  have  promoted  them  to  shake  their  muscular  nodes 
free  from  the  yoke  which  held  them ;  incidental  quarrels  with  one's 
cart-companion  on  the  subject  of  room,  and  having  your  proper  share 
of  the  cart,  which,  when  one  wants  to  go  to  sleep,  is,  to  say  ihe 
least,  desirable,  and  skirmishes  in  behalf  of  the  same  ;  incidental  grom- 
blings  on  your  part  when,  on  his  waking  in  the  night,  he  insists  upon 
making  a  thoroughfare  of  your  prostrate  body,  and  then,  when  desiring 
to  strike  a  light,  being  seized  with  an  unconquerable  conviction  that  year 
foot  is  the  matdb-box,  and  on  this  plea  refusing  to  let  go  of  it ;  minor 
incidents  connected  with  your  soi'disant  hard-boiled  eggs  proving  soft, 
and  consequently  ill-adapted  for  consumption  in  a  jolting  cart,  and  cal- 
culated to  cover  you  with  yolk  and  confusion.    These  and  various  other 
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incidentfl,  too  numeroas  or  too  tririal  to  mentioD,  beguiled  us  by  the 
vttTy  and  diverted  our  minds  more  or  less  daring  our  tedious  journey* 

The  day  after  we  crossed  the  Soane  f  eight  days  after  leaving  Calcutta) 
we  airived  at  Sasseram,  and  here  we  first  came,  as  it  were,  within  the 
area  of  Tisible  destruction  committed  during  the  rebellion.  Here  we 
first  saw  desolation,  and  ruined  houses,  and  a  burned  village,  and  black* 
ened  trees,  and  the  charred  remnants  of  carriages  and  other  property  ;  the 
T&ry  dftk-bungalow  in  which  we  rested  had  but  lately  been  reroofed  and 
restored ;  here  it  was  that  evidences,  palpaUe  and  hideous,  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  mutineers — big  type  editions,  which  "they  who  run  may  read," 
ieUIog  of  the  misdeeds  of  Messrs.  John  Pandy  and  Co.,  when  that  house 
fiuled  in  its  allegiance  to  its  tooKK>nfiding  creditors,  and  became  bank- 
rupts as  to  good  faith,  charity,  and  pity — ^first  came  under  my  notice ; 
and  though  from  that  time  to  this  present  at  which  I  sit  inditine  I  have 
constantly  and  incessantly  been  surrounded  by  such  sig^s  and  scenes, 
have  neyer  been  where  dilapidations  and  ruins  are  not,  or  where  the 
diells  of  burned  houses  and  the  remains  of  demolished  churches  might 
not  be  seen  for  the  looking,  yet  I  think  this  first  sight  of  objects  which 
seemed  to  paint  for  me  a  mind-picture  of  the  reality  of  the  mutiny  more 
yividly  tluoi  anything  I  had  seen,  or  heard,  or  read  before,  impressed 
me  more  deeply  than  any  of  the  more  extensive  dilapidations  of  Alla- 
habad or  Cawnpore,  the  desolated  districts  of  Oude,  or  even  than  the 
shot-riddled  Residency  and  buildings  of  Lucknow. 

The  second  morning  after  leaving  Sasseram  we  arrived  at  Ganges, 
and  before  us  lay  the  celebrated  city  of  Benares,  looking  bright  and 
pretty  in  the  liffht  of  breaking  day,  with  the  holy  river  in  the  foreground 
spanned  by  a  rickety  bridge  of  boats,  and  with  a  few  long,  snake-like 
river  steamers  and  clumsy  country  craft  lying  larily  upon  its  muddy 
waters;  wlule  hosts  of  temples,  painted  and  bedizened  and  quaintly 
carved,  reared  here  and  there  their  many-pointed  pinnacles,  and  a  few 
tall,  delicate  minarets,  carrying  one  back  to  sunny  days  spent  at  Con- 
fltantinoj^e,  and  to  pleasant  rambles  on  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  Bos- 
phorus— of  large  white  stone  buildings — of  small  brown  mud  ones,  the 
latter  in  the  majority— of  waving  fan-palms  and  dark  groups  of  manc^- 
trees— of  fiikirs,  and  coolies,  and  baboos,  and  merchants,  and  otner 
natives  who  throng  the  crowded  streets— of  monkeys  who  climbed  the 
trees,  and  chattered  on  the  roofii  of  houses— of  bullocks  and  creaking 
carts— -of  elephants,  of  camels,  and  of  all  sorts  of  other  sights,  some 
novel,  some  picturesque,  many  ridiculous,  a  few  sublime,  but  all  slightly 
dirty  and  bedusted,  as  the  glories  of  the  East  are  wont  to  be,  made  up 
the  cauv  (TobiI  presented  by  Benares;  and  when  we  had  crossed  the 
rickety  bridge,  a  feat  whereby  our  lives  were  apparently  placed  in  much 
jeopardy — heA  threaded  our  way  through  the  narrow  streets — ^had  won- 
dered at  the  rude  grotesque  paintings  on  the  walls  and  over  the  doors  of 
houses,  of  curious  objects  of  idolatry  or  mythology,  possessed  of  the 
bodies  of  men,  the  heads  of  elephants,  and  some  dozen  arms  and  half  a 
hundred  hands  sticking  out  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  distributing 
the  largeue  of  their  gcdlike  beneficence — ^had  passed  innumerable  Brah- 
mins with  faces  smeared  with  streaks  of  paint,  which  to  the  initiated 
in  such  matters  spoke  volumes  on  the  subject  of  their  caste,  but  to  our 
pagan  minds  suggested  merely  recollections  of  the  "  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans,'' and  war  pamt,  and  otiier  barbarous  ideas — ^had  been  deafened  by 
tile  clatter  of  voices— had  been  jolted  into  a  conviction  that  by  no  means 
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sufficient  attention  was  paid  to  the  paving  of  the  Btreets— had  been 
cheered  hj  the  sisht  of  English  faces  and  English  tmifOTms  leaning  oyer 
the  parapet  of  a  nyrt-^had  admired  the  carved  fbontiuns,  the  shady  tanks 
by  the  side  of  fine  templeSi  and  the  nmneroos  bungalows  with  theur  w^* 
wooded  compounds,  wnich  are  dotted  along  the  road  after  leavrng  the 
native  town — and  had  at  last  drawn  up  in  nt>nt  of  the  Mint,  a  beautafnl 
buildingi  now  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  troops  passing  dirough— 
when  we  had  accomplished  all  this,  we  had  seen  as  much  of  Benares  as^ 
for  the  time  being,  I  felt  up  to,  though  not  nearly  as  much  as  there 
is  to  see,  or  as  I  hope  to  see,  in  rambles  some  future  day  among  its 
streets,  sacred  to  eveiy  £Qndoo  superstition  and  tradition,  and  as  old — ^if 
one  may  believe  the  brahmins — ay,  and  older  than  the  proverUal  hills, 
or  even  than  Time  itself.  Independently  of  its  sacred  character,  wbi<^ 
has  long  rendered  it  a  place  of  much  interest,  this  town  was  the  scene  of 
stirring  events  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak.  It  was  here  that  General 
Neil  first  earned  his  character  for  firmness  and  contempt  for  danger — a 
character  his  title  to  which  he  improved  and  strengthened  on  every 
subsequent  occasion,  up  to  that  fatal  evening  when,  fitting  his  perilous 
way  through  the  bloody,  lanes  of  Lucknow,  a  bullet  cut  short  his  glorious 
career;  and  this  at  a  time  when  England's  supremacy  in  Benares  was 
waning  fast,  and  with  it  our  feeble  gr^p  of  one  of  ute  few  places  re* 
maining  to  us  in  this  portion  of  the  country,  and  when  a  moment's  hesi* 
tation  or  indecision  would  have  sacrificed  alL 

It  is  an  exciting  tale  that  one  which  tells  of  the  disarming  of  the 
Sepoys  at  this  place  by  a  handful  of  English  soldiers,  who  were  received 
on  their  ap^rroach  with  a  volley  of  rebel  musketry,  the  first  ansTy  shots, 
perhaps,  wmch  had  rung  through  these  old  sacred  streets,  and  startled 
the  dull  ears  of  the  sleek,  fat,  holy  Brahmin  bulls  which  dwelt  therein 
for  many  a  century.  It  is  feverish  work  listenins^  to  how  the  balance  in 
which  their  &te  and  almost  that  of  our  empire  in  the  East  hung,  wavered, 
and  fluctuated  irresolutely  from  side  to  side.  It  is  glorious  at  last  to  hear 
how  Neil,  rushing  forward,  pistolling  or  cutting  down  a  traitor  who  was 
pointing  his  musket  at  his  breast,  set  thereby  an  example  which  was  so 
nobly  followed,  that  the  scales  wavered  no  more,  or  trembled,  but  turned 
at  once,  and  thus  B^iares  was  saved.  I  shall  leave  the  reader 
who  may  be  interested  on  the  subject  to  find  out  from  other  sources  the 
details  and  particulars  of  these  stirring  times,  and  to  read  the  accounts 
abler  pens  uian  this  have  written  of  the  deeds  of  the  gallant  Neil,  and 
his  performances  at  Benares  and  elsewhere.  At  the  time  I  passed 
through  it  the  tragedy  of  Retribution  was  bein^  daily  enacted  in  an  open 
space,  where,  day  after  day,  crowds  collected  to  behold  their  traitor 
countrymen  launched  into  eternity,  and  to  see  the  arms,  legs,  and  bodies 
of  the  murderers  of  women  and  children  blown  mangled  and  shapeless 
firom  the  smoking  muzxle  of  the  avenging  eun.  Even  the  day  before  we 
arrived  ten  Sepoys  had  expiated  their  cnmes  on  the  gallows,  and  an 
officer  of  Royal  Artillery  quartered  at  this  j^ace  had  Httle  occupation 
bendes  the  occasional  blowing  away  of  those  who  had  been  condemned 
to  this  nature  of  death.  A  fow  hours'  stay  at  Benares  was  all  that  we 
enjoyed,  for  that  same  afltemoon  saw  us  again  on  the  road,  while  a 
couple  of  days  brought  us  to  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna, 
where  are  rituated  the  town  and  fort  of  Allahabad,  and  where  we  halted 
for  a  few  days,  thus  obtaining  a  temporary  respite  firom  the  disoomfbrts 
of  the  buUock.tram.  V .  D.  M. 
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In  the  present  Tolmne  of  Mr.  Preseott's  attntctiTe  history,  Philip  him- 
•elf  is  not  often  seen  npon  the  stage.  It  is  only  in  the  two  concluding 
diapten  that  we  eatch  more  than  a  glimpse  of  his  majesty,  the  previous 
eleven  bein?  occupied  hy  the  narrative  of  the  Rebellion  of  die  Moriscoes, 
and  War  with  the  Turks.  With  his  usual  completeness  of  arrangementy 
the  historian  makes  his  reader  conversant  with  the  chequered  past  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  before  he  details  the  exciting  story  of  tneir  &tal  present. 
He  takes  us  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  when  the 
Arabs,  on  warlike  thoughts  intent,  as  inspired  thereto  by  the  prophet  of 
ibeir  aggressive  faith,  having  traversed  the  southern  shores  of  the  Medi* 
terrsmean,  now  reached  the  borders  of  those  straits  which  separate  Africa 
from  £urope.  Here  we  see  them  pausing  for  a  moment,  before  carrying 
their  banners  into  a  strange  and  unknown  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  then 
descending,  with  accumulated  strength,  on  the  sunny  fields  of  Andalusia, 
diere  to  meet  the  whole  Gothic  array  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  and, 
after  that  ftttal  battle  in  which  King  Roderick  fell  with  the  flower  of  his 
nobOity,  spreading  themselves,  like  an  army  of  locusts,  over  every  part  of 
the  Peninrala.  **  Three  years  sufiBced  for  the  conquest  of  the  country, — 
except  that  small  comer  in  the  north,  where  a  remnant  of  the  Goths  con- 
trived to  maintain  a  savage  independence,  and  where  the  rudeness  of  the 
soil  hdd  out  to  the  Saracens  no  temptation  to  follow  them. 

^  It  was  much  the  same  story  that  was  repeated,  more  than  three 
centuries  later,  by  the  Norman  conqueror  in  England.  The  battle  of 
Hastings  was  to  that  kingdom  what  the  battle  of  the  Guadalete  was  to 
Spain ;  though  the  Norman  barons,  as  they  rode  over  the  prostrate  land, 
dK^ted  terms  to  the  vanquished  of  a  sterner  character  than  those  granted 
by  the  Saracens/^ 

We  may  here  remark,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Prescott  has  a  pleasant 
habit  of  thus  illustrating  his  recital  by  allusions  to  historical  parallels,  or, 
as  the  case  may  happen,  historical  contrasts.  A  little  further  on,  for  ex- 
ample, he  describes  me  intercourse  between  these  Moslem  conquerors  and 
the  subject  natives  in  Spain,  as  having  been  <'  certainly  far  greater  than 
that  between  our  New  England  ancestors  and  the  Indian  race  which  they 
firand  in  possession  of  the  s<h1, — ^that  ill-fated  race,"  as  he  too  truly  calb 
ky  which  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  the  touch  of  civilisation,  and  to  have 
passed  away  before  it  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  before  the  breath 
of  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  he  supposes  the  union  in  question  to  have 
been  not  so  intimate  as  that  which  existed  between  the  old  Spaniards  and 
the  senu-civilised  tribes  that  occupied  the  plateau  of  Mexico,  whose 
descendants,  he  adds,  are  at  this  day  to  be  seen  there,  filling  the  highest 
places,  both  social  and  political,  and  whose  especial  boast  it  is  to  have 
sprang  from  the  countrymen  of  Montezuma,     in  a  similar  way  he  speaks 

*  History  of  the  Beign  of  FhiUp  the  Second,  King  of  Spain.  By  William  H. 
Pieicott.    VoL  UL    London:  Boutledge  and  Ck>.    1859. 
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of  the  war  carried  on  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  against  the  Moors 
of  Granada,  as  one  *^  which  rivalled  that  of  Troy  in  its  duration,  and 
surpa^ed  it  in  the  romantic  character  of  its  incidents;*' — and  of  the 
chronic  war,  so  to  speak,  muntained  age  afler  age  by  Christian  against 
infidel — generation  after  generation  passing  their  lives  in  one  long,  un- 
interrupted crusade — as  having  something  of  the  "  same  effect  on  the 
character  of  the  nation  that  the  wars  for  the  recovery  of  Palestine  had  on 
the  Crusaders  of  the  Middle  Ages" — namely,  that  every  man  learned  to 
regard  himself  as  iu  an  especial  manner  the  soldier  of  ueaven — ^for  oyer 
fighting  the  great  battle  of  the  Faith.     So  again  the  fall  of  the  favourite. 
Cardinal  Espinosa,  is  called  ^'  an  event  as  signal  and  unexpected  by  the 
world,  and  as  tragical  to  the  subject  of  it^  as  the  fall  of  Wolsey."    And 
the  massacre  in  the  prison  of  the  Chancery  of  Granada  '^  nowhere  finds 
a  more  fitting  parallel  than  in  the  murders  perpetrated  on  a  still  larger 
scale,  during  the  French  Revolution,  in  the  famous  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember*'— with  this  difference,  that  whereas  the  Parisian   miscreants 
were  the  tools  of  a  sanguinary  £etction,  that  was  regarded  with  horror  by 
every  Mend  of  humanity  in  the  country — in  Granada,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  the  government  itself,  or  at  least  those  of  highest  authority  in  it,  who 
were  responsible  for  the  deed.* 

Of  course  the  historian's  sympathies  are  with  the  Moriscoes  in  the  sys- 
tematic oppression  that  crusned  them  in  the  latter  days.  Upon  the  im- 
policy as  well  as  the  injustice  of  that  oppression  he  descants  with  glowing 
emphasis.  He  traces  the  degrees  by  which  the  Spaniards^  became  more 
and  more  arrogant,  in  proportion  as  the  Arabs,  shorn  of  their  andent 
opulence  and  power,  descended  in  the  scale ;  and  shows  how  the  latent 
me  of  intolerauce  was  fumed  into  a  blaze  by  the  breath  of  the  fimatical 
clergy,  who  naturally  possessed  unbounded  influence  in  a  country  where 
religious  considerations  entered  so  largely  into  the  motives  of  action- 
while,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Granada  (1492)  coin- 
cided with  that  of  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisitiou,  *'  as  if  the  hideous 
monster  had  waited  the  time  when  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  victims 
might  be  afforded  for  its  insatiable  maw."  Ximenes  set  most  Christian 
Spain  an  example  in  the  art  of  conversion.  Proselytism  made  easy  was 
the  apparent  finiit  of  his  endeavours.  Turn  Christian,  or  turn  out — of 
house,  home,  country  :  choose  ye.  The  Moors  chose  the  former  iJtema- 
tive — that  horn  of  the  dilemma  appearing  to  them  the  less  of  two  evils,  for 
there  are  such  things  as  conversions  not  even  skin-deep,  the  Ethiopian 
being,  in  fact,  incapable  of  changing  his  skin,  and  the  leopard  his  spots^- 
on  compidsion.  Cnarles  the  Fifth  had  not  been  ten  years  upon  the  throne, 
when  the  entire  Moorish  population  were  *^  brought  within  the  pale  of 

*  Possibly  Mr.  Prescott's  wholesome  appetite  for  allusion  leads  him  occa- 
sionally to  become  far-fetching  in  hia  fare.  For  example,  in  his  description  of  the 
allied  fleet  making  for  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  and,  as  it  swept  down  the  Ionian  Sea, 
passing  many  a  spot  famous  in  ancient  story,  none  of  these,  he  suggests,  would  be 
so  likely  to  excite  an  interest  at  this  time  as  Actium,  "on  whose  waters  was 
foaght  the  greatest  naval  battle  of  antiquitv.  But  the  nuiriner,  probably,''  it  is 
added— and  the  probably  is  a  most  safe  coi^iecture — **  gave  little  Uiought  to  the 
past,  as  he  dwelt  on  the  conflict  that  awaited  him  at  Lepanto."  The  mariner, 
honest  man,  had,  in  vulgar  parlance,  other  fish  to  fify,  that  foggy  morning,  than 
any  that  were  kept  in  (Ionian)  hot  water  by  the  Roman  tragedy  of  All  for  Love, 
or  the  World  Well  Lost,  some  fifteen  hundred  years  before. 
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Cfarisdanity/'  and  were  henceforth  to  be  called  Moriacoes,  old  things  (it 
was  hoped)  having  passed  away,  and  all  things  become  new.  But  all 
tilings  are  not  apt  to  become  new,  and  remain  so,  even  in  cases  the  most 
nuxacoloos  of  wholesale  conversions.  Morisco  is  but  Moor  corrupt.  Call 
him  what  vou  will,  after  baptism,  it  is  still  the  article  of  his  &ith  that 
there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet ;  and  he  thinks  it  best, 
as  a  ward  of  the  Inquisition,  and  mere  stepson  of  Christendom,  to  put  his 
trust  in  that  one  God,  and  keep  his  powder  dry.  He  will  want  it  soon, 
and  plenty  of  it. 

When  rhilip  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  larger  part  of  the  Moorish 
population  was  spread  over  the  mountain  range  of  the  Alpujarras,  where^ 
in  scattered  hamlets,  they  kept  alive  as  best  they  could  tne  traditions  of 
their  fathers,  and  that  spirit  of  independence  without  some  remnant  of 
which  life  was  not  worth  the  living.  For  a  year  or  two  the  king  had  too 
engrosiing  a  call  from  foreign  afPfurs  to  allow  of  his  devoting  much  atten- 
tion to  Morisco  rats,  and  mice,  and  such  small  deer  of  the  sierras  in  the 
south.  By-and-by,  however,  ordinances  were  published  which  tended  to 
discourage  and  irritate  the  alien  race.  These  *'  impolitic  edicts"  were  bat' 
precursors  of  a  revolutionary  measure — a  grand  inqubitor's  masterpiece — 
which  forbade  the  use  of  Arabic,  the  continuance  of  family  names,  of 
Oriental  costume,  of  feminine  veils  in  public,  of  private  religious  cere- 
monies, of  national  songs  and  dances  at  home  festivities,  and  of  the  warm 
baths  which  every  cleanly  Morisco  accounted  a  necessary,  not  mere  luxury^ 
of  every-day  life.  Stem  penalties  were  attached  to  the  non-observance 
of  this  index  prohibitorum.  Imprisonment  and  exile  were  to  overtake  the 
transgressor  of  a  law  which,  says  Mr.  Prescott,  **  for  cruelty  and  absurdity, 
has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  history."  For  it  would  be  difficult,  as  he  oo- 
serves,  to  imagine  any  greater  outrage  ofiPered  to  a  people  than  the  pro- 
▼inon  compelling  women  to  lay  aside  their  veils^ — associated  as  these  were 
in  every  Eastern  mind  with  the  obligation  of  modesty ;  or  that  in  regard 
to  opening  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  exposing  those  within  to  the  in- 
solent gaze  of  every  passer ;  or  that  in  relation  to  the  baths — so  indis- 
pensable to  cleanliness  and  comfort,  especially  in  the  warm  climate  of  the 
Sooth. 

''But  the  masterpiece  of  absurdity,  undoubtedly,  is  the  stipulation  in 
regard  to  the  Arabic  language,  as  it  by  any  human  art  a  whole  popula- 
tion, in  the  space  of  three  years  [at  the  end  of  which  period  ibis  provi- 
sion was  to  be  enforced],  could  be  made  to  substitute  a  foreign  tongue 
for  its  own ;  and  that,  too,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty^ 
partly  arising  from  the  total  want  of  affinity  between  the  Semitic  and  the 
European  Umguages,  and  partly  horn  the  insulated  position  of  the  Mo- 
riscoes,  who,  in  the  cities,  had  separate  quarters  assigned  to  them,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Jews,  which  cut  them  off  from  intimate  intercourse 
with  the  Christians."  Indeed,  with  Mr.  Prescott  we  may  well  doubt, 
from  the  character  of  this  provision,  whether  the  government  had  so 
much  at  heart  tiie  conversion  of  the  Moslem,  as  the  desire  to  entangle 
them  in  such  violations  of  the  law  as  should  afford  a  plausible  pretext 
for  drivings  them  from  the  country  altogether ; — which  "  shrewd  suspi- 
cion* is  confirmed  by  the  significant  reply  of  Otadin,  professor  of  theology 
at  Alcali^  who,  when  consulted  by  Philip  on  the  expediency  of  the  edict, 
gave  his  hearty  approbation  of  it,  by  quoting  the  appaUing  Spanish 
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Grerby  "  The  fewer  enenues  the  better.''  It  was  reserved  for  the  im- 
ile  Philip  the  Third  to  crown^the  disasters  of  his  reiga  bj  the  ezpul- 
non  c^  the  Moriscoes.  Yet  no  one  can  donbt  that  it  was  a  consummatioii 
earnestly  desired  by  the  great  body  of  the  Spaniards,  who  looked  with 
longing  eyes  to  the  fiair  territory  which  they  possessed^  and  who  regarded 
them  with  the  feelings  of  distrust  and  ayersion  with  which  men  regard 
those  on  whom  they  have  inflicted  injuries  too  great  to  be  fomven.* 
*^  With  these  evil  passions  rankling  in  their  bosoms,  the  Spaniards  were 
gradually  prepared  for  the  consummation  of  their  long  tram  of  persecu- 
tions by  that  last  act,  reserved  for  the  reiga  of  the  imbecile  Philip  the 
T^hirdy — the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  m>m  the  Peninsula, — an  act 
which  deprived  Spain  of  the  most  industrious  and  ingenious  portion  of 
her  population,  and  which  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  we  princ^  causes 
•f  the  subsequent  decline  of  the  monarchy ."t 

It  is  a  relief — in  the  true  sense  of  relief  by  contrast — to  meet  here 
and  there  with  some  public  man  to  whom  this  intolerant  policy  of  the 
Inquisition  school  was  objectionable,  whether  as  misdoins^  or  mbtake. 
Some  few  from  policy  or  higher  principle  were  opposed  to  the  ordinances. 
Even  Alva  found  fault  with  them,  as  likely  to  do  the  state  disservice. 
Don  Joan  Henriquez,  a  grandee  whose  large  estates  were  in  the  heart 
of  Grranada,  deserves  honourable  mention  as  one  who  <<  felt  a  strong 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  natives,''  and  undertook  to  lay  iheir  re- 
monstrance before  the  throne.  Him  Philip  referred  to  the  worst  enemy 
of  the  Moriscoes,  Espinosa,  whose  ungracious  answer,  dbheartening  as 
it  was,  did  not  deter  the  mediator  from  pleading  in  other  quarters,  and 
pushing  the  cause  of  his  clients  wherever  an  opening  could  be  made. 

Ruy  Gomez,  again,  the  time-tried  favourite  of  the  king,  though  dis- 
creditably compliuit  with  his  master's  humours,  and  keenly  alive  to  his 
own  interests,  ^^  was  humane  and  liberal  in  his  temper,  and  inclined  to 
peace."  His  influence  is  therefore  described  as  having  been  good  on  the 
whole — persons  of  a  generous  nature  ranging  themselves  under  him  as 
iheir  leader.  But  the  most  eminent  of  the  tolerant  statesmen  of  the 
day  was  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Mondejar,  captain-general  of  the  forces, 
who  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  obnoxious  ordmance,  more  perhaps 
from  motives  of  expediency  than  from  any  better  impulse^  yet  with  a 
strength  of  conviction  which  emboldened  him  to  protest  with  the  best 
member  that  he  had.  But  Espinosa  was  too  strong  for  Mendoza ;  the 
grand  inquisitor  would  have,  and  had,  the  last  word  against  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  put  an  end  to  all  controversy  by  bidding  him  go 
about  his  business — which  business  (a  black  one)  was,  to  carry  out  ms 
majesty's  ordinance,  and  to  put  down  (what  inevitably  ensued)  a  Morisco 
rebellion. 

In  the  opposite  scale — ^too  heavy  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any  number 
of  mild  remonstrants— were  an  inexorable  Espinosa;  his  subservient 
aUache,  Deza,  afterwards  cardinal,  whose  ^*  plausible  manners  covered  an 
inflexible  will;"  Guerrero,  the  meddlesome,  bigoted  archbishop  of 
Granada ;  the  Marquis  of  Los  Yelez,  who  was  all  for  fire  and  slaughter ; 
and,  it  must  be  added,  Don  John  of  Austria  himself  whose  dealings  with 
the  rebels  were  ruthless  and  relentless  as  the  very  grandest  of  grand 

♦  Prescott,  m.  p.  24.  t  Ibid.  241. 
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inqniators,  or  the  most  cfttholic  of  catholic  kings^  could  reaionably 
deiire. 

That  the  infidel  inrargents  diould,  in  the  course  of  iheir  hard  struggle, 
be  gwlty  of  fool  deeds,  cruel  and  rcTolting  to  the  last  degree,  is  more 
deplorable  than  surprisiog.  At  Guecija  there  was  a  conrent  of  Augustine 
monks,  whom  the  Moriscoes  murdered  by  throwing  them  into  caldfons 
of  boiHog  oil — ^the  oliTes  being  abundant  in  that  neighbourhood.  There 
are  episodes  that  read  like  excerpts  from  the  Bock  dP  Maccabees. 
^  Sometimes  the  death  of  the  victim  was  attended  with  circumstances  of 
dJabniinsl  cruelty  not  surpassed  by  anything  recorded  of  our  North 
American  sarages.  At  a  place  called  Fitres  de  Ferreyra,  the  priest  of 
the  Tillage  was  raised  by  means  of  a  pulley  to  a  beam  that  projected  from 
the  tower,  and  was  then  allowed  to  drop  from  a  great  height  upon  the 
ground.  The  act  was  repeated  more  than  once  in  the  presence  of  his 
aged  mother,  who,  in  an  aeony  of  grief,  embracing  her  dying  son, 
besought  him  ^  to  trust  in  (3odana  the  blessed  Virgm,  who  through  these 
torments  would  bring  him  into  eternal  life.'  The  manfi;led  carcass  of  the 
poor  Tictiiii,  broken  and  dislocated  in  every  limb,  was  then  turned  over  to 
the  Moorish  women,  who,  with  their  scissors,  bodkins,  and  other  feminine 
implements,  speedily  despatched  him. 

"  The  womra,  indeed,  throughout  this  persecution,  seemed  to  hare  had 
as  rabid  a  thirst  for  vengeance  as  the  men.  Even  the  children  were 
encouraged  to  play  their  part  in  the  bloody  drama ;  and  many  a  miserable 
captive  was  set  up  as  a  target  to  be  shot  at  with  the  arrows  of  the 
Moorish  boys. — Tne  rage  of  ttie  barbarians  was  especially  directed  against 
the  priests,  who  had  so  often  poured  forth  anathemas  against  the  reugion 
which  the  Moslems  loved,  and  who^  as  their  spiritual  directors,  had  so 
often  called  them  to  account  for  offences  against  the  religion  which  they 
aUiorred.  At  Coadba  the  priest  was  strotched  out  before  a  brasier  of 
Uve  coals  until  his  feet,  which  had  been  smeared  with  pitch  and  oil,  were 
burned  to  a  cinder.  His  two  sisters  were  compelled  to  witness  the  agonies 
<tf  their  brother,  which  were  still  further  heightened  by  the  brutal  treat* 
ment  which  he  saw  them  endure  from  theb  tormentors. 

"  Fire  was  employed  as  a  common  mode  of  torture,  by  way  of  retalia- 
tioD,  it  may  be,  ror  similar  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  infidel  by  the  Inqui- 
Btxm.  Sometimes  the  punishment  seemed  to  be  contrived  so  as  to  form 
a  fiendish  parody  on  the  exercises  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In 
the  town  of  Filix  the  pastor' was  made  to  take  lus  seat  before  the  altar, 
with  lus  two  sacristans,  one  on  either  side  of  him.  The  bdl  was  rung, 
ae  if  to  call  the  people  tofl;ether  to  worship.  The  sacristans  were  provided 
with  a  roll  containing  tne  names  of  the  congregation,  which  they  were 
rsquired  to  call  over,  as  usual,  before  the  services,  in  order  to  see  that  no 
one  was  alnent.  As  each  Morisco  answered  to  his  name,  he  passed 
before  the  priest,  and  dealt  him  a  blow  with  his  fist,  or  the  women 
plucked  his  beard  and  hair,  accompanying  the  act  with  some  bitter  taunt, 
expressive  of  their  mortal  hate.  When  every  one  had  thus  had  the  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  his  personal  g^dge  against  his  ancient  pastor, 
the  executioner  stepped  forward,  armed  with  a  raxor,  with  which  he 
scored  the  bee  of  the  ecclesiastic  in  the  detested  form  of  the  cross,  and  then, 
banning  with  the  fingers,  deliberately  proceeded  to  sever  each  of  the 
joints  of  his  wretched  victim  1" 
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These  be  thy  converts,  O  Ximenes!  These  thy  first-frcdts,  O  Inqtn- 
sition !  It  would  seem  that  if  the  devil  left  the  Moor  when  he  became  a 
MoriscOy  it  was  only  to  come  again  and  take  unto  himself  seven  other 
devils,  more  wicked  than  himsel]^  and  so  make  the  last  state  of  that  man 
worse  than  the  first. 

It  is  said  that  three  thousand  Christians,  of  the  Alpujarras,  perished  in 
these  massacres  in  the  course  of  a  single  week.  Neither  women  (espe- 
cially those  who  having  abjured  crescent  for  cross,  now  refused  to  recant), 
nor  children,  were  always  spared.  This  outburst  was  the  beginning  of 
sorrows,  and  took  Spain  by  surprise.  At  a'later  period,  when  the  war  nad 
been  raging  for  some  time,  we  have  another  dark  example  of  Moorish 
atrocity  in  the  cruel  fate  of  the  garrison  at  Seron.  This  beleaguered 
fortress,  reduced  to  extremity,  mainly  it  would  *seem  through  the  neglect 
of  the  Marquis  of  Los  Velez— who  could  not  brook  Don  John's  inter- 
ference  with  his  command — was  compelled  to  surrender  on  honourable 
terms.  *^  But  no  sooner  had  they  given  up  the  place,  than  the  victors, 
regardless  of  the  terms  of  capitulation,  murdereid  in  cold  blood  every 
male  over  twelve  years  of  age,  and  made  slaves  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. This  foul  act  was  said  to  have  been  peipetrated  by  the  secret 
command  of  Aben-Humeya.  The  Morisco  chief  mic^ht  allege,  in  vin- 
dication of  his  perfidy,  that  he  had  but  followed  the  lesson  set  him  by 
theSpaniards." 

What  was  that  lesson  ?  What  the  example  set  by  a  chosen  generation, 
a  royal  priesthood,  a  peculiar  people,  to  His  pnuse  who  had  called  them 
or  Uieir  fathers  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light  ?  Even 
Mondejar — exceptionally  mild — infuriated  at  the  obstinate  resistance  of 
Guajaras,  orders  the  disabled  remnant  of  the  garrison  to  be  put  to  the 
sword — heeds  no  prayer  for  mercy — pays  no  regard  to  age  or  sex — but 
stands  by  to  see  tnem  cut  down  one  by  one,  and  is  said  to  have  *'  stimu- 
lated the  fiUtering  soldiers  to  go  through  with  their  bloody  work."  His 
son,  the  Count  of  Tendilla,  outdid  the  sanguinary  sire  (who  had  again 
and  again  been  taxed  with  **  excessive  lenity"  to  the  Moriscoes).  The 
brave  commandant  of  the  fortress,  £1  Zamar, — ^who,  with  all  that  were 
not  too  feeble,  from  are  and  infirmity,  had  silently  evacuated  the  place 
the  night  before,  scrainbling  down  the  precipice  ^<  with  the  feariessness  of 
the  mountain  goat,"  and  making  their  escape  without  attracting  the 
beaegers'  notice — was  now  wandering  among  the  crags  with  his  Uttle 
daughter,  whom  he  carried  in  his  arms.  *^  Famished  and  fainting  from 
fatigue,  he  was  at  length  overtaken  by  his  enemies,  and  sent  off  as  a 
prisoner  to  Granada,  where  the  fierce  Tendilla  caused  the  flesh  to  be  torn 
m>m  his  bones  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  his  mangled  carcass,  yet  pal- 
pitating with  life,  to  be  afterwards  quartered.  The  crime  of  £1  Zamar 
was  that  he  had  fought  too  bravely  for  the  independence  of  his  nation.** 
There  were  many  <<  criminals"  like  this  El  Zamar,  and  £Gir  too  many 
executioners  like  that  Tendilla. 

At  the  battie  of  Filix,  again,  besides  six  thousand  Moriscoes — many  of 
them  women — ^left  dead  upon  the  field,  there  were  two  thousand  children, 
we  are  told,  butchered  by  the  Spaniaids.*  Some  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
caves  and  thickets,  but  were  speedily  dragged  out  thence,  and  massacred 

*  Frescott,  m.  87  and  $qq. 
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fay  tbe  soldien  in  cold  blood.  Others,  to  escape  death  firom  the  hands  of 
tbdr  enemies,  threw  themselTCS  headlong  down  the  precipiceti— some  of 
them  with  their  in&nts  in  their  arms, — and  thos  miserably  peridied. 
*^  The  cruelties  committed  by  the  troops,**  says  one  of  the  army,  who 
chronicles  its  achievements,  "  were  such  as  the  pen  refuses  to  record.  I 
myself,"  he  adds,  ''saw  the  corpse  of  a  Morisoo  woman,  covered  with 
wounds,  stretched  upon  the  ground,  with  six  of  her  children  lybg  dead 
around  her.  She  had  succeeded  in  protecting  a  seventh,  still  an  infant, 
with  her  body;  and  though  the  lances  which  pierced  her  had  passed 
thitxufh  its  clothes,  it  had  marvellously  escaped  any  injury.  It  was  ding- 
ing,''he  continues, ''  to  its  dead  mother's  bosom,  from  which  it  drew  muk 
that  was  mingled  with  blood.  I  carried  it  away  and  saved  it"  So  there 
was  one  Christian,  after.  aU,  in  the  Christian  army  that  day.  Hita  was 
lu8  name,  worthy  of  remembrance,  the  doer  of  one  good  deed  in  that  daric 
day's  work,  and  historian  of  the  Wars  of  Granada. 

Tbe  massacre  in  the  prison  of  the  Chancery  of  Granada,  to  which 
allunon  has  already  been  made,  occurred  at  midnight,  in  Ma^,  1669. 
The  alcayde  had  distributed  arms  amonof  a  body  of  Spaniards,  who,  at 
the  signal  of  a  bell  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  when  the  doors 
of  the  pri8<m  were  flung  open  by  that  magistrate,  fell  at  once  on  their 
defenceless  victims^  many  of  whom  ''  were  old  and  infirm,  and  most  of  them 
inoffensive  citizens,  whose  quiet  way  of  life  had  little  fitted  them  for  brawl 
or  battle,"  and  who  being  now  destitute  of  arms  of  any  kind,  ''  seemed  to 
be  as  easy  victims  as  the  sheep  into  whose  fold  the  fieunishing  wolves  have 
broken  in  the  absence  of  the  she^erd."  Mr.  Prescott  gives  a  spirited, 
yet  dispiriting,  account  of  the  effort  that  even  these  ''  impotent  folk " 
made,  to  save  their  lives  if  possible  ;  if  not,  to  sell  them  dearly.  He  tells 
us  how  despair  lent  them  strength — how  they  snatched  up  whatever  was 
at  hand,  dunrs,  benches,  to  make  good  their  defences  ;  how  some  even 
succeeded  in  wrenching  stones  from  the  walls  or  iron  bars  from  the 
windows,  and  fought  as  those  who  fight  for  dear  life ;  how  others,  hope- 
less of  escape,  piled  together  a  heap  of  mats,  bedding,  and  other  com- 
bustibles, and,  kindling  them  with  their  torches,  threw  themselves  into  the 
flames,  intending  in  this  way  to  set  fire  to  the  building,  and  to  perish  in 
one  fineneral  confliEigration  with  their  murderers.  But  the  flames  they  had 
kincUed  were  soon  extinguished  in  their  own  blood,  and  their  mangled 
remains  were  left  to  blacken  among  the  cinders  of  their  funeral  pile. 

For  two  hours,  adds  the  hbtorian,  ''  the  deadly  conflict  between  parties 
so  unequally  matched  had  continued ;  the  one  snouting  its  old  war-cry  of 
'  Saint  la^/  as  if  fighting  on  an  open  field;  the  other,  if  we  may  take 
the  Casdhan  account,  caUing  on  their  prophet  to  come  to  their  assistance. 
But  no  power,  divine  or  human,  interposed  in  their  behalf;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  wild  uproar  caused  by  men  engaged  in  a  mortal  struggle, 
by  ihe  sound  of  heavy  blows  and  fEdling  missiles,  by  the  yells  of  the  victors 
and  ihe  dying  moans  and  agonies  of  the  vanquished,  no  noise  to  give 
token  of  what  was  going  on — if  we  are  to  credit  the  chroniclers — found 
its  way  beyond  the  walls  of  the  prison.  Even  the  guard  stationed  in  the 
court-yard,  we  are  assured,  were  not  roused  fipom  their  slumbers. 

"At  length  some  rumour  of  what  was  passing  reached  the  city,  where 
the  story  ran  that  the  Moriscoes  were  in  arms  agamst  their  keepers,  and 
would  soon  probably  get  possession  of  the  gaol.  This  report  was  enough 
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for  the  people,  who,  roused  by  the  alann-belly  were  now  in  a  f tate  of  ez* 
dtement  that  disposed  them  to  any  deed  of  violence.  Snatching  up  their 
weapons,  they  rushed,  or  rather  flew,  like  Yultures  snuffing  the  carrion 
from  afar,  to  the  scene  of  slaughter.  Strengthened  by  this  r^nforcement^' 
the  assailants  in  the  prison  soon  completed  the  work  of  death ;  and,  when 
the  morning  light  broke  through  the  grated  windows,  it  disdoeed  the  foil 
extent  of  the  tragedy.  Of  all  the  Moriscoes  only  two  had  escaped, — the 
Beither  and  son  of  Aben-Humeya,  over  whom  a  guard  had  been  spedallj 
set  Fiye  Spaniards  were  slain,  and  seventeen  wounded,  showing  thie 
fierce  resistance  made  by  the  Moslems,  though  destitute  of  arms."  The 
apathy  shown  by  contemporary  Christian  writers  about  this  prison- 
massacre, — one  d  whom  pleasantly  terms  it  a  '<  mishap," — is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  world's  wonder.  And  yet^  not  so ;  for,  as  the  historian  elsewhere 
observes,  the  Moriscoes  were  everywhere  regarded  as  infidels  and  apostates, 
and  there  were  few  Christian  nations  whose  code  would  not  at  that  day 
have  punished  infidelity  and  apostasy  with  death.  Hence  Don  John  s 
"revolting  massacre"  of  the  Moriscoes  at  Galera,  in  1670, — a  massacre 
so  wholesi^e  and  indiscriminate  that  not  one  man,  soldier  or  citizen,  Turk, 
African,  or  Morisco,  but  was  mercilessly  butchered  on  the  spot — appears 
to  have  left  no  stun  on  the  reputation  of  that  prince  in  the  eyes  of  his 
contemporaries  ;  rather  it  '<  threw  a  gloomy  Sclat  over  his  achievement^" 
and  made  his  countrymen  regard  him  with  pride  as  fairly  entered  on  a 
'<  splendid  career,  that  would  place  his  name  among  those  of  the  ereat 
paladins  of  the  nation."  Every  allowance  that  can  he  made,  is  muSe  by 
our  author  for  the  future  conqueror  at  Lepanto. 

The  story  of  that  battle  is  told  with  sturring  effect.  The  sea-piece  is 
worthy  of  the  painter's  best  powers,  and  he  puts  them  forth.  Many  a 
minor  study  of  siege  and  skirmish  and  battle,  taxes  them  in  various  ways ; 
that  fierce  struggle  at  Alfiijarali,  when  poisoned  arrows  rained  like  hail 
from  the  Moslem  ranks ;  the  surprise  of  Gruejar ;  the  investment,  pro- 
longed resistance,  and  utter  demolition  of  (ralera;  and  the  last  campaign 
of  Aben-Aboo,  with  whom  closed  the  royal  line  of  the  Omeyades  in  Spain, 
and  who,  had  he  lived  in  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  times  of  the  Ara- 
bian empire  there,  "  might  have  swayed  the  sceptre  with  as  much  renown 
as  the  best  of  his  dynasty."  Both  of  him,  and  of  his  assassinated  prede- 
cessor, Aben-Humeya,  portraits  are  drawn  as  by  one  who  nothing  ex- 
tenuates, nor  sets  down  aught  in  malice.  More  elaborate,  and  full  of 
interest,  is  the  likeness  here  presented  of  Don  John  of  Austria ;  and  some 

Erogress  is  made  with  that  of,  the  central  figure,  Philip  himself.  In  the 
ktter  instance,  if  it  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Prescott  warms  to  his  sub*' 
ject — for  who  could  warm  to  so  chill-difiusing,  cold-compelling  a  hero  ? 
-.-at  any  rate,  he  continues  to  make  the  best  of  his  majesty,  and  directs 
us,  if  ever  a  chance  occurs,  to  catch  glimpses  of  a  soul  of  goodness  in 
this  supposed  thing  of  evil — ^glimpses  of  numan  nature  af^r  all,  and 
good  points  where  only  bad  ones  had  been  [recognised.  Indolent  as 
Philip  constitutionally  was,  he  never  shirked  work  of  the  in-doors,  deric's- 
office  kind.  If  he  was  shy  of  tented  field  and  siege-works,  and  could 
never  take  to  robust  sports  in  the  open  air,  he  was  yet  mightily  given  to 
^  Une-book"  busmess,  and  indulged  in  a  very  "  debauch"  of  (despatches. 
He  would  sit  up  alone  till  the  small  hours,  revelling  in  state-papers.  He 
husbanded  his  time  thriftily ;  the  pleasures  of  the  table  haa  nothing  of 
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At  a  moment  when  nneasbets  so  widely  preraili  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  where  eiery  man'f  hand  is  raised,  ready  to  strike,  we  Englibh- 
men  cannot  be  too  thankftd  that  the  giudance  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
has  been  entrusted  to  a  ministry  who,  earnestly  sympathising  with  liberty, 
are  yet  loyally  obsenrant  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  who— unlike  their 
piretfaeesiors  know  how  to  maintain  with  honour  an  attitude  of  dignified 
neutrafity. 

The  aJrinet  of  Lord  Derby  adrocates  neutrality,  so  fiur  as  abstmence 
firom  armed  intenrention  extends,  but  the  neutrality  which  implies  indif- 
ference to  the  interests  of  Italy — wherein  the  whole  question  lies — is 
utterly  a  stranger  to  thmr  thoughts.  To  pacificate  Europe  by  those 
representations  to  Austria  which  a  country  strong  like  England  has  the 
power  to  make,  is,  we  beHeye,  the  policy  that  directs  the  present  fi^OTem- 
ment;  and  despite  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
our  confidence  in  those  representations  leayes  us  no  fear  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  will  be  disturbed. 

So  much  for  our  external  relations.  At  home,  we  are— -to  borrow  a 
phrase  firom  our  neighbours  on  ne  peui  plus  pacifiques.  It  is  many  a 
long  year  since  parliament  opened  with  so  little  of  hostile  encounter. 
Unammity  characterised  the  debates  on  the  Address,  and  assent  little  short 
of  unanimous  has  been  accorded  to  every  measure  that  the  ministry  haye 
yet  brought  forward.  A  little  nibbling  has,  it  is  true,  been  attempted  in 
the  matter  of  the  Charlei^tt'  GeargeSj  but  the  papers  now  before  both 
Houses  fully  exonerate  Lord  Malmesbury  from  the  charge  of  abandoning 
Portugal  to  the  tender  mercies  of  warlike  France.  A  little  more  nibbling 
there  will  be,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mission,  but  the  results  of 
that  mission  may  safely  be  left  to  answer  those  who  cavil  against  it  For 
present  discussion.  Lord  Palmerston's  motion  on  **  the  state  of  Europe,'' 
the  result  of  which  we  have  not  the  opportunity  of  stating ;  for  remoter  con- 
troversy, the  vexed  question  of  the  government  of  the  Danubian  Provinces, 
about  wiiich  nobody  seems  to  be  agreed;  and,  intermediately,  the  Gro- 
Temment  Reform  Bill,  about  which,  p€u;e  Mr.  Bright — ^the  future  prime 
nunister  of  M.  Emile  de  Girardin — ^nobody  really  cares.  In  none  of  these 
things  are  perceptible  the  elements  of  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
argument,  pro  and  con.,  which  make  up  the  main  features  of  a  parlia- 
mentary session,  apd  unless  some  political  miracle  be  wroudit  to  bring 
out  the  elements  of  that  ^'  vigorous  opposition"  for  which  tne  Times  is 
languishing,  both  Houses  may  separate  as  quietly  as  they  assembled. 

§moB  fl;eneral  literature  was  last  our  theme,  it  has  been  deprived  of  two 
of  its  bnghtest  ornaments.  FuU  of  yean  and  honours,  but  bowed  by 
domestic  sorrows,  the  English  historian,  Hallam,  was  first  removed. 
More  recently,  and  with  a  suddenness  for  which  neither  age  nor  previous 
indisposition  prepared  his  friends,  Frescott— the  American  by  birth,  but 
the  historian  whom  by  his  language  England  may  cUum,  and  d^  his  prin- 
dpal  subjects,  Spain — ^Rresoott,  whose  name  is  reverenced  alike  m  the  Old 
yoL.  XLY.  Q 
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World  and  the  New,  has  gone  from  amongst  us.  In  Hallam  a  great  light 
was  extinguished,  but  the  taper  had  burnt  down  to  the  socket;  in  Pres- 
cott  the  lamp  was  prematurely  quenched,  and  his  loss  is  well-nigh  irre* 
parable.  The  Irail  tenure  by  wluch  the  spirit  is  bound  to  earth  has  also 
been  lately  exemplified  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Phillipf,  remembered 
by  many  claims  upon  public  no  less  than  upon  private  estimation,  but  by 
tbe  literary  world  as  the  eloquent  author  of  **  The  Life  of  Cucran.^ 

These  lutve  been  our  losses.  What  are  our  gains  ?  Let  a  hasty  review 
{£  the  principal  publications  since  the  year  b^n  be  the  r^ly. 

In  has  "  Vintsto  Italy,"  Lord  Broughton,  better  known  as  John  Cam 
Hobhouae,  has  rendered  good  servioe  to  the  cause  of  literature^  not  onljr 
by  completing  his  valuai>le  *'  Notes  to  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold"  (which,  we  are  now  assured,  were  entirely  from  his  own  pen), 
but  by  giving  us  his  recollectioni  of  the  state  of  Italy  when  first  he  went 
there  with  Lord  Byron ;  and,  at  this  moment,  the  observations  of  so 
acute  an  observer  are  rendered  doubly  interesting.  The  work  xx>w  pub* 
lished  will  even  add. to  Lord  Broughton's  high  reputation  as  a  slolfal 
critic  and  an  accomplished  scholar ;  but  besides  the  labour  ot  love  which 
he  has  given  to  the  illustration  of  the  inunortal  poem,  Lord  Brovghtoui 
*'  fiuthfm  fi)und  among  the  faithless,"  has  been  true  to  the  memory  of  lus 
friend.  In  the  <^ning  page  he  at  once  disproves  the  charge  brought  against 
Lord  Byron  of  countenancing  the  atheism  of  which  Shelley  made  a 
parade ;  so  &r  from  giving  it  encouragement,  Lord  Byron,  with  his  own 
Band — ex  propria  moftf— ^ffiioed  the  o£PiNisive  inscription  which  Shelley 
had  written.  We  have  room  for  little  more  than  a  word  of  comment,  in 
this  plaoe^  on  the  works  to  which  we  have  occasion  to  refer,  but  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  satisfisction  of  recording  an  incident  to  show  the 
reverent  feeling  which  was  borne  by  Lord  Byron  towards  the  great  poet 
of  Italy.  In  a  note  on  Dante  (vol.  i.  p.  230),  Lord  Broughton  says : 
<<  The  *  Inferno,'  which  Lord  Byron,  when  residing  at  Ravenna, 
habitually  carried  about  with  him,  is  in  my  possession.  He  gave  the 
Tolume  to  me  at  Pisa,  in  1822.  I  then  took  leave  of  him,  to  see  him  no 
Hiore.  In  the  fly-leaf  is  the  following  memorandum  in  his  handwritings 
« Ravenna,  June  12,  1819.  This  edition,  in  tluree  volumes,  of  <'La 
Divina  Commedia"  I  placed  with  my  own  hands  upon  the  tomb  of  Dant^ 
in  this  dty,  at  the  hour  of  four  in  the  afternoon,  June  12, 1819.  Having 
thus  brought  the  thoughts  of  Alighieri  once  more  in  contact  with  his 
ashes,  I  shall  regard  this  work,  not  with  higher  yen«*ati(m>  but  with 
greater  affection,  as  something  like  "a  copy  from  the  author,'* — Btbok/  " 

In  default  of  another  instalment  of  L^  Macaulay's  "  History"  we 
haye  again  the  refiitation  of  the  statements  whidi  that  history  oontained 
^'--as  f«r  as  they  relate  to  William  Penn— -inexorably  urged  by  Mr. 
Pag^  in  whom  Lord  Maoaulay  has  found  his  most  dangerous  antagonist. 
A  dispflss&ooate  reader  cannot  rail  to  be  convinced  by  the  irreostible  pro<^ 
of  inaccuracy  with  which  Mr.  Paget  overwhelms  '^  the  briUiant  his- 
torian," and  unless  he  be  resolved  to  emulate  the  Abb^  Vertot*— whose 
deeisive  exclamation,  *<  Mon  si6ge  est  fait,"  lives  ia  every  one's  recollec- 
tion— Lord  Maoaulay  cannot  but  at  last  recant  his  aocusati(His  against  the 
distinguished  Quaker. 

The  '<  Latest  Journals  of  Horaoe  Walpole  "  (edited  by  Dr.  Doran)  read 
sonewhat  heavily  aftmr  the  wit|  the  gossip,  and  the  abandon  which  oha- 
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I  all  his  letters  (now  collected  in  nine  Tolames  tinder  the  editorial 
audioes  of  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham).  Th^  are  too  deeply  tinctured  by 
political  animosity  to  be  very  i^easant  reading,  and  this,  with  the  bias  of 
pcvsonal  and  political  fnendkup,  apparent  in  almost  every  page,  reduces 
the  yalne  of  Walpole's  records  to  the  mere  level  of  partisan  <^nnion.  A 
modem  reader  cannot  fail  also  to  feel  that  hr  too  much  space  is  given  to 
the  history  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  opposed  marriage.  It  might  once 
hare  had  an  important  political  bearing,  but  that  has  long  passMl  away. 
In  this  narrative,  however,  we  have  one  striking  exposition :  the  full  de- 
velopment of  Walpole's  hatred  for  George  III. ;  and  certainly,  if  the 
statements  here  set  forth  be  really  true,  greater  hypocrisy  and  inrincerity 
never  stained  a  monarch's  private  or  public  character. 

Although  it  be  next  to  impossible  adequately  to  render  into  a  foreign 
language  the  vigour,  the  passion,  and  the  wondrously-balanced  harmony 
of  a  poet  like  Goethe,  yet  the  thanks  of  the  English  reader  are  eminentiy 
due  to  Professor  Aytoun  and  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  for  their  newly  pulv* 
fished  translations  of  a  seleotion  of  the  poems  of  the  great  master  of 
German  song.  That  it  is  in  combination  they  have  best  succeeded  is 
shown  by  their  version  of  ''  The  Bride  of  Corinth  "  and  **  The  God  and 
the  fiayad^,"  both  of  which  flow  freely  as  the  originals,  and  are  marked 
by  the  strictest  fidelity  to  the  author's  text  In  one  or  two  other  instances 
ci  well-known  ballads,  the  same  commendation  cannot  be  extended.  **  The 
King  in  Thule  "  is  faulty  in  nearly  every  verse ;  <'  The  Erl-King  "  is  po<» 
and  weak  ;  and  he  who  wishes  to  read  a  true  and  spirited  version  of  '<  The 
Fisher "  must  turn  from  these  pages  to  those  of  Monk  Lewis.  Goethe 
wrote :  ''Das  Wasser  rauscht',  das  Wasser  schwoU."  Lewis  translated, 
naturally :  <'  The  water  rush'd,  the  water  sweli'd."  But  Mr.  Martin  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  say :  **  The  water  rushed  and  bubbled  bt/"  Goethe 
also  dwells  on  the  persuasion  of  the  water-nymph's  words :  ''  Sie  sang 
sa  ihm,  sie  sprach  zu  ihm,''  but  for  the  last  division  of  the  Ibe  Mr. 
Martin  substitutes  a  ''  witching  smile,"  which  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
the  text.  Blemishes  like  these  apart,  the  translations  of  Messrs.  Aytoun 
and  Martin  are  well  deserving  of  praise.  Nor  without  the  eulogy  which 
it  merits  should  be  allowed  to  pass  the  new  volume  called  ''The 
Wanderer,"  of  Owen  Meredith,  under  which  pseudonym  it  still  pleases 
Mr.  Robert  Lytton  to  write ;  but  of  this  poem  we  have  treated,  at  the 
length  it  deserves,  elsewhere. 

Amongst  the  many  clever  novels  which  Miss  Jewsbury  has  written, 
perhaps  the  cleverest  is  her  latest  Founded  upon  one  of  the  most  re* 
markable  of  the  "Causes  C^lebres,"  the  story  of  "Right  or  Wrone '* 
possesses  all  the  salient  features  of  historical  truth,  combined  with  the 
nnest  conception  of  character  and  the  most  romantic  detuls  of  adventure. 
^  Adam  Bede  "  does  not  sustain  the  reputation  acquired  by  the  author  of 
"  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life :"  here  the  religious  element  overlays  everjrthing 
else :  a  novel  so  constituted  is,  to  our  thinking,  an  egre^ous  mistake. 
Amongst  the  newest  aspirants  for  fieime,  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  we  ftel 
especiidly  called  upon  to  notice  Mr.  W.  Pickersgill,  whose  |'  Washing- 
ton Grange:  an  Autobiography,"  deserves  unqualified  praise:  if  Mr. 
Pickersg^l  only  advances  steadily  from  the  point  at  which  he  has  set 
out,  he  will  end  by  placing  himself  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  already  competing. 

<l2 
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Booki  of  travel  continue  to  be  abundant.  Verv  agreeable  are  the  Sici- 
lian experiences  of  the  ^'Unprotected  Femalet,"  though,  by  the  way,  it  is 
made  apparent  in  the  opening  chapter  that,  if  **  unprotected"  in  Sicily, 
it  was  clearly  the  fair  authoress's  own  choice,  her  first  visit  to  the  cathe- 
dral of  Palermo  producing  a  biUet'doux,  in  which  an  unknown  admirer 
at  once  offered  his  hand  and  heart — ^we  will  say  nothing  about  his  for- 
tune. On  a  kindred  theme  Miss  Kavanagh,  too,  has  written  very  agree- 
Itble  recollections,  so  that  a  knowledge  of  Sicily  is  now  it  lapariSe  de  tout 
le  monde.  Of  the  Pyrenees,  especially  on  the  south  side,  at  the  little  pic- 
turesque baths  of  Penticousa,  we  have  a  light  and  graceful  volume,  called 
<'  Roadside  Sketches,''  artistically  illustrated.  Farther  off,  in  the  Aus- 
tralasian ocean,  Mr.  Kelly's  **  Life  in  Victoria"  presents  an  unquestionably 
graphic  picture  of  society  there,  and  if  the  writer's  language  be  occa- 
sionally coarse,  we  must  find  an  excuse  in  the  fact  that  it  forms  a  perfect 
reflex  of  that  which  is  spoken  in  the  golden  region.  Too  late  for  the 
present  season  in  Syria  may  be  our  recommendation  of  Mr.  Porter's 
^'  Handbook  of  Palestine,"  but  let  none  whose  steps  are  bound  to  the 
Holy  Places  omit  to  take  with  them  the  two  instructive  volumes  which 
Mr.  Murray  has  just  added  to  his  travelling  library.  The  preliminary 
pages  of  information,  before  the  itinerary  begins,  are  alone  invaluable. 

Two  separate  volumes  of  interesting  personal  reminiscence  have  re- 
cently appeared.  Both  writers  treat  of  France :  Mrs.  Dalryrople  Elliott 
in  the  "  «l  oumal"  of  her  experiences  of  the  great  French  Revolution,  and 
Lady  Morgan,  in  a  fragment  of  her  "  Autobiography"  when  she  visited 
Paris  immediately  after  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Mrs. 
Elliott's  position,  in  close  intimacy  with  Egalit^,  Duke  of  Orleans,  gave  her 
opportunities  for  witnessing  more  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  most  people,  and 
what  she  underwent  herself  enabled  her  to  complete  one  of  the  most 
striking  pictures  that  we  have  read  of  the  miseries  of  that  unhappy  time. 
Lady  Morgan,  as  vivacious  now  as  when  she  wrote  *'  Florence  Macar- 
thy"  (more  than  forty  years  ago),  treats  us  to  a  phase  of  society  of  a 
very  different  kind.  Her  reputation  had  preceded  her  to  Paris,  and  the 
reception  she  met  with  from  her  political  ft-iends  is  recorded  in  her 
sprightliest  and  most  entertaining  manner.  The  glimpses  of  London  life 
at  the  same  period,  which  we  obtain  through  her  pages,  are  also  full  of 
interest. 

We  have  only  room  for  a  word,  en  passant,  about  Captain  Clayton's 
"  Personal  Memoirs  of  Charles  the  Second:"  the  impression  caused  by  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  work  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  favourable. 

A  periodical  publication  would  not  be  true  to  its  own  mission  if  its 
pages  failed  to  record  the  appearance  of  so  notable  a  production  as  Mr. 
Andrews's  "  History  of  Journalism."  Impartial  in  spirit,  accurate  in  de- 
tail, full  of  rare  information,  and  abounding  in  pleasant  illustration,  a 
more  useRJ  or  agreeable  work  has  not  for  a  long  time  issued  from  the 
press :  it  will  serve  as  the  text*book  of  the  theme  of  which  it  is  the  expo- 
nent. 
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Bt  Dudlxt  Costello. 

chaptsb  i. 

A  QUIBT  MAS  OF  BU8IHX88. 

Cite  fine  afternoon  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  June,  1857,  a  cab 
from  the  Waterloo  station  drove  np  to  the  door  of  one  of  the  principal 
hotels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piccadilly,  and  deposited  a  foreign  gentJe- 
man  who,  from  die  addresses  on  his  baggage,  was  entered  in  the  arriyal- 
book  under  the  name  of  Francisco  Miranda. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  height,  rather  stout  but  not  at  all  heavy  in 
figpve,  of  olive  complexion,  with  very  dark  eyes  and  coal-black  hair, 
small  moustaches,  no  whiskers,  good  teeth,  and  an  agreeable  smile  when 
lie  displayed  them,  though  the  general  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
grave  and  thoughtful ;  his  manners  were  those  of  a  person  accustomed  to 
Mod  society,  and  if  the  ornaments  he  wore  were  a  trifle  too  conspicuous, 
3iey  seemed  rather  an  indication  of  wealth  than  of  foppery ;  m  other 
respects  he  was  quietly  dressed,  and  appeared,  in  short,  a  very  fitvonrable 
specimen  of  a  native  of  Portugal,  the  country  to  which — ^in  slowly  ac- 
centuated and  by  no  means  perfect  English— he  said  he  belonged.  He 
announced  his  intention  of  remaining  a  few  weeks  in  London,  observing, 
however,  that  the  actual  length  of  Ins  stay  depended  upon  the  progress 
lie  made  in  the  business  which  had  brought  him  to  EIngland. 

That  business  apparently  occupied  him  the  greater  part  of  ever^  day. 
In  the  morning,  after  reading  the  papers,  he  constantly  wrote  in  his 
private  room  for  two  or  three  hours;  he  then  went  into  the  City,  always 
drivine  there  in  a  brougham  which  he  had  hired  on  his  arrivaJ,  and  in- 
Tariabiy  returned  home  in  time  to  prepare  his  letters,  three,  four,  and 
aometimes  more,  being  the  number  he  daily  sent  to  the  foreign  post. 
Hotel  porters  are  not  the  least  inquisitive  people  in  the  world,  and  the 
bearer  of  Mr.  Mhanda's  letters  used  to  say  that  he  had  a  very  vridely- 
spread  correspondence,  for  it  extended  not  only  to  the  European  conti- 
Ment,  but  to  our  own  remotest  colonies. 

^^If,"  remarked  the  aforesaid  functionary,  in  his  <' promiscuous "  way 
to  the  book-keeper  in  the  bar — <<  if  he  might  venter  on  an  opinion,  he 
should  say  that  the  Portuguee  gent  was  mercantle,  and  did  a  good  deal 
of  bisness," — and  this  opinion  was  general  in  the  house. 

Indeed,  the  uniform  habits  of  Mr.  Miranda  fully  confirmed  the  idea  of 
that  respectability  which,  more  in  England  than  anywhere  else^  is  at- 
tached to  a  mercantile  position;  nor  did  anything  occur  during  his 
sojourn  at  the  hotel  to  disturb  the  well-founded  impression.  Mr.  Minmda 
lived  well,  if  not  expensively,  pdd  his  bills  punctually  every  week  with- 
out comment,  was  liberal  to  the  servants,  regular  in  all  his  external 
transactions,  as  the  numerous  tradesmen  testified  whose  accounts  for 
goods  ddivered  he  regularly  discharged  when  presented,  and  when,  at 
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Spoke  of  Tsrious  parti  of  the  world  whix^  he  oould  only  haTe  become 
acquainted  with  tlurough  long  voyages,  so  that  when  ihe  greater  part  of 
the  passengers  were  groaning  in  their  berths,  he  was  leisurely  pacing  the 
deck  smoking  his  cigar,  with  nothing  to  disturb  its  enjoyment;  and 
when  the  invalids  beffan  gradually  to  recover,  he  was  the  first  to  help 
them  to  the  use  of  their  '<  sea-legs,**  and  amuse  them  by  his  pleasant 
conversation. 

He  had  a  great  deal  to  talk  about,  not  absolutely  of  a  personal  nature, 
though  he  must  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  mach  that  he  described ; 
but  whether  he  spoke  of  politics,  commerce,  science,  or  art — and  he  was 
&miliar  with  all — nobody  could  make  out  to  which  subject  he  had  givea 
most  attention,  or  whether  any  of  them  had  occupied  hmi  profesttonallj. 
He  had  also  anecdotes  to  tell  of  most  of  the  remarkable  people  who  hiui 
figured  in  Europe  and  America  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  what 
he  told  seemed  as  if  it  could  only  have  been  derived  from  having  come 
directly  into  contact  with  them.  Moreover,  he  was  an  excellent  Ungoiflty 
and  could  converse  with  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Russians,  Italians,  and 
Spaniards,  as  fluently  as  themselves. 

It  might  arise  from  more  frequent  practice,  but  it  would  have  been 
noticed  by  anybody  who  had  heai^  him  when  in  London,  that,  in  speak- 
ing Engbsh,  he  never  paused  now  to  weigh  the  meaning  of  the  woras  he 
uttered,  neither  was  his  pronunciation  marked  by  any  striking  fordgn 
peculiarity.  To  those,  however,  who  have  the  gift  of  tongues,  this  sadden 
facility  will  not  appear  surprising.  Mr.  Miranda  had  great  gifb,  and  it 
was  evident  that  it  only  depended  upon  his  will  to  turn  them  to  account. 

What  was  this  cosmopolitan  personage  doing  on  board  the  Ferat 
Returning  to  his  native  country?  No.  At  Lisbon  he  merely  sent 
a  letter  on  shore.  At  Cadiz  he  landed  for  a  couple  of  hours,  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  cigariios.  Gibraltar  and  Malta  he  was  contented  to  look 
at  firom  the  deck  of  the  steamer.  His  destination,  then,  was  Lidia? 
At  all  events,  he  crossed  with  the  outward-bound  ^m  Cairo  to  Sues, 
like  them  he  took  his  passage  through  the  Red  Sea;  but,  after  the 
greater  number  of  the  passengers  had  been  left  at  Indian  stations,  he 
still  pursued  his  way,  his  travel,  as  he  now  admitted,  extending  to  Port 
Phillip ;  and  when  he  arrived  there  only  one  other  person  besides  himself 
remained  of  all  who  had  originally  embarked  at  Southampton. 

But  Melbourne,  after  all,  was  not  Mr.  Miranda's  ultimate  destination. 
The  gold-fields  were  not  the  attraction  that  had  taken  him  to  the  Aus- 
tralian shores.  Money,  indeed,  he  appeared  to  consider  as  the  agent  only 
for  actual  necessities,  for  although  on  his  arrival  in  the  golden  city  he 

E resented  a  letter  of  credit  at  a  bank  for  2500/.   from   the  London 
ouse  of  C and  Co.,  he  only,  in  the  first  instance,  took  up  the  small 

smn  of  60/.  It  is  true,  however,  that  a  few  days  subsequently  he 
obtained  the  further  amount  of  600/. ;  but  on  sailing  for  Sydney,  which 
he  did  almost  immediately  afterwards,  he  left  untouched  the  large  balance 
remaining  on  his  letter  of  credit  with  the  Melbourne  Bank. 
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CHAPTSR  IT. 

A  TALUABLB  OOHMEXIOV. 


Ok  the  12th  of  October,  1857,  Don  Antonio  Arrom  de  Ajala,  the 
Spanish  consol  at  Sydney,  was  busily  engaged  in  his  offiee,  when  a 
person  of  about  fiTO-and-forty  years  of  age  made  his  appearance,  and, 
with  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  announced  himself,  in  Spanish,  as  a 
Poartngoese  requiring  some  infcmnation  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  consul 
of  his  own  country,  he  was  unable  to  obtain. 

Don  Antonio  replied  that  he  was  then  very  much  pressed  for  time, 
and  could  not  enter  into  conversation,  but  that  he  should  be  prepared  to 
render  him  assistance  when  more  at  leisure. 

On  receiving  this  intimation,  the  stranger  bowed,  observed  with  great 
politeness  that  he  could  not  think  at  that  moment  of  trespassing  on  the 
consul's  valuable  time,  and  at  once  withdrew,  leaving  his  card,  on  which 
was  written — '<  Mb.  Miranda,  Petty's  Hot^.'' 

The  Spanish  consul  having  completed  the  business  of  the  day,  rose  to 
quit  his  office,  when  his  eye  caught  the  card  on  the  table.  Miranda  is 
not  an  uncommon  name,  but,  having  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  it  was  mentioned  in  the  note  which  he  had  received  from  the 
manager  of  the  Joint-Stock  Bank,  and  that  this  might  be  the  person 
sought  after  by  him. 

Having  found  this  note  at  home,  on  the  next  morning  the  copsnl 
called  at  Petty's  Hotel  and  inquired  for  his  ynntor  of  the  day  before.  He 
was  shown  to  the  room  where  the  Portuguese  gentleman  was  sitting. 

**  Have  I  the  pleasure,"  he  said,  ^*  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Miranda,  of  the 
house  of  Miranda  and  Company  of  Lisbon  V 

*•  The  same,  sir,"  replied  the  Portuguese. 

*^  In  that  case,"  said  the  consul,  '*  you  expect  letters  P' 

*'  Letters— and  something  more,"  returned  Mr.  Miranda,  smiling.  **  I 
arrived  only  yesterday  from  England — last  from  Melbourne— and  being 
desoriente  in  this  place,  took  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  in  your  official 
capacity,  before  I  occupied  myself  with  the  business  which  has  brought 
me  to  this  colony.  Passports,"  continued  Mr.  Miranda,  smiling  again, 
^'  are  not  amongst  a  traveller's  requisites  when  he  visits  a  British  colony, 
but  as  some  credentials  are  necessary  in  the  present  instance,  I  b^  you 
will  do  me  the  favour  of  examining  this  document." 

As  he  spoke,  Mr.  Miranda  took  ^om  his  desk  a  morocco  case,  whidi  he 
unfolded  and  laid  before  the  consul.  It  contained  a  Portuguese  passport, 
duly  signed  by  the  foreign  minister,  "  De  Louie,"  countersign^  by  the 
Secretary-General,  *'  Monteverde,"  with  several  visas  attached,  and  was 
altogether  in  perfect  order,  as  at  a  glance  Don  Antonio  perceived. 

"  And  now,  sir,"  said  the  consul,  returning  the  passport,  '*  command 
my  serrices.  I  was  given  to  understand,  nearly  a  month  ago,  that  letters 
stated  to  be  of  some  importance  addressed  to  yourself,  whose  acquaintance 
I  have  now  the  happiness  to  make,  were  lying  for  you  at  the  Sydney 
Joint-Stock  Bank." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Miranda,  "  I  expect  letters  and  remittances,  but  I  was 
desirous  of  establishing  my  identity  before  I  proceeded  to  claim  them." 
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<'Tbe  first  point  being  settled,"  replied  the  consul,  bowing,  <^  there 
remains  only  to  put  you  in  possession  of  your  own.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  reputation  of  your  house,  Mr.  Miranda,  though  until  the  present  time 
I  had  not  the  honour  of  a  personal  knowledge  of  any  member  of  the  firm, 
.  and  if  you  will  permit  me  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  you  to  the 
bank.'' 

Being  an  utter  stranger  In  Sydney,  Mr.  Miranda  gladly  accepted  the 
consul's  polite  offer,  and  together  they  at  once  proceeded  to  George* 
street,  where  the  bank  was  situated.  The  manager,  on  bebg  inquired 
for,  came  from  an  inner  room,  and  the  consul  smilingly  addresaed  him. 

*^  Here,  sir,"  he  said,  **  is  the  gentleman  respecting  whose  arrival  you 
have  been  so  solicitous.  Allow  me  to  present  Mr.  Miranda,  of  the  nrm 
oi  Miranda  and  Company  of  Lisbon." 

*^  Are  you  Mr.  Miranda,  sir?"  asked  the  manager,  with  pleased  surprise. 

<*  As  my  kind  and  worthy  friend  has  told  you,"  replied  the  stranger. 

^^  You  are  most  welcome,  sb,"  said  the  manager,  heartily  shaking  Mr* 
Miranda  by  the  hand.  Then,  turning  to  the  consul,  he  thanked  him  "  for 
self  and  partners,"  and  Don  Antonio,  having  no  further  business,  with- 
drew. 

«  And  now,  sir,"  resumed  the  manage,  '^  pray  step  into  the  parlour* 
I  must  make  you  known  to  our  directors." 

It  happened  to  be  a  board  day,  and  the  majority  of  the  directors  were 
present.  Mr.  Miranda  was  introduced  in  due  form,  and  after  a  few 
words  of  compliment  had  passed,  acknowledged  the  letters  addressed  to 
him^  and  remarked  that  he  expected  a  letter  of  credit 

*'  Oh  yes,"  said  the  manager,  '<  we  hold  a  rather  heavy  letter  of  credit 
on  your  account." 

«  From  the  house  of  B  Brothers,''  observed  Mr.  Miranda. 

^^  Exactly,"  returned  the  manager.  *<  Are  you  desirous  of  drawing  to 
any  amount  ?  Gold  is  not  very  scarce  here,  Mr.  Miranda,  as  perbips 
you  may  have  heard." 

This  was  a  little  bit  of  that  pleasantry  which  bankers  sometimes — ^but 
not  often — ^permit  themselves  to  indulge  in.  Mr.  Miranda,  however, 
appeared  to  oe  a  mere  matter-of-fact  man,  who  took  eveiy thing  aupied 
de  la  lettre^  and  answered  gravely,  in  the  slow  and  somewhat  laboured 
manner  which  characterised  his  mode  of  speaking  when  in  London : 

^<  Scarce  only,  I  presume,  just  after  the  period  of  the  heaviest  ship- 
ments to  England.  No !  I  do  not  require  an  immediate  advance.  I 
have  quite  enough  money  for  all  my  personal  expenses  ;  though,  by-the- 
by,  yours  is  not  a  cheap  country.  When  I  have  looked  round  me  a 
little,  I  may  desire  to  make  investments  if  I  find  them  sufficiently  profit- 
able. In  the  mean  time,  I  should  like  to  see  on  what  amount  I  can 
eventually  calculate." 

**  Certainly,"  said  the  manager,  rising  for  the  purpose  of  himself  at- 
tending to  the  wishes  of  a  customer  so  h^hly  recommended ;  '*  I  wiU  lay 
onr  advices  before  you." 

He  left  the  room  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes. 

"In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  "here  is  a  letter  of  credit  for  15,000/. 
from  Messrs.  B-- —  Brothers." 

"  Good  I"  observed  Mr.  Miranda,  elancing  at  the  lett^.  "  But  this  is 
notaUI"  ^^         ^ 
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«  Bv  no  means,''  replied  the  manager.  '<  We  haTe  also  been  favoured 
wkh  blls  for  6000^1  more—making  ^together  a  sum  of  20,000/. 

**  Upon  whom  are  those  bills  dnwn  ?"  asked  Mr.  Miranda.  **  Upon 
y<mr«eWes,  I  suppose?" 

'^  No,"  said  the  manager.     *^  They  are  drawn  upon  Messrs.  B 
of  Hong-Kong." 

Mr.  Miranda's  ooontenance  darkened. 

**  That,"  he  said,  "  is  a  piece  of  gross  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the 
intexmediate  house  between  our  own  and  that  of  Messrs.  B  Brothers. 
I  have  no  intention  of  going  to  China :  those  people  were  aware  of  that 
fact,  and  have  forgotten  their  instructions.  Their  negligence  will  be  of 
dii-eerviee  to  them.  I  shall  for  the  future  employ  otheo*  agents.  No !  I 
never  meant  to  go  to  Hong-Kong.  Even  it  I  had,  those  bills  would 
involve  the  inconvenience  of  commuting  them  into  dollars — as,  if  I  un- 
derstand rightly,  they  have  been  made  payable  in  pounds  sterling." 

'^  It  is  very  true,"  said  the  manager  ;  **  you  have  been  correctly  in- 
formed." 

Mr.  Miranda  remained  a  short  time  silent  By  degrees  the  cloud 
passed  hem  his  brow,  and  he  spoke  again. 

^^What,"  he  inquired  of  the  manager,  'Ms  the  present  rate  of  ex* 
ehai^  on  England  ?'' 

^'^rst  class  paper  is  at  a  premium  of  four  per  cent.,"  replied  the 
manager. 

*^  Good.  I  see  how  thii  mistake  can  be  remedied.  The  most  direct 
coarse,  and  the  most  advantageous  to  us  all,  will  be  to  finrward  these 

Hong-Kong  bills  at  once  to  Messrs.  B Brothers  through  you.    My 

credit,  with  the  premium  added,  will  then  remain  at  20,200/." 

The  manager  and  his  co«directors  consulted  together  for  a  brief  space, 
and  se^ng  nothing  in  the  suggestion  but  what  was  fair  and  business- 
like, at  once  acceded  to  Mr.  Miranda's  proposition. 

The  Portuguese  capitalist  now  took  his  leave,  with  the  promise  of 
shortly  laying  before  the  bank  a  complete  expose  of  his  intentions  with 
reelect  to  the  money  in  their  hands. 

'^  A  first-rale  man  of  business,"  said  the  manager,  who  had  attended 
Mr.  Miranda  to  the  door. 

There  was  a  universal  expression  of  assent  on  the  pert  of  die  assembled 
directors,  and  again  they  congratulated  each  other  on  having  formed  so 
valuable  a  connexion. 


CHAPTER  V. 
FLASrS  lOB  DfPBOVnrO  THX  OOLOMT. 

About  a  week  elapsed  before  Mr.  Miranda  ostensibly  occupied  him- 
self with  the  matters  that  had  brought  him  to  New  South  Wales. 
Bepresenlang  so  distinguished  a  Lisbon  firm,  and  spoken  of  with  such 
higii  encomiums  by  the  directors  of  the  Sydney  Joint-Stock  Bank,  he 
beeame  an  object  of  increased  attrition  from  Don  Antonio  Arrom  de 
Ayala^  whose  courteous  hospitality  he  as  courteously  aeoepted. 

Precipitation  seemed  to  form  no  part  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Miranda. 
His  experience  of  mankind  had  doubdess  taught  him  to  study  those  with 
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whom  he  eaine  into  contact,  rather  than  tmit  implicitlr  to  the  official 
position  which  they  might  chance  to  occupy.  He  had  teamed,  heeides, 
horn  hiB  own  national  proTerb,  that  it  is  not  the  habit  that  makes  the 
firiar,  and  so  he  waited  till  he  had  sufficiently  tested  the  Spanish  consoL 
He  then  took  him  into  his  confidence. 

''Don  Antonio/'  he  said,  on  one  occasion  when  they  were  alone 
together,  ''my  motives  in  visiting  this  colony  have  not  been  based 
entirely  upon  the  advantages  which  may  accrue  to  my  house  in  esta- 
blishing commercial  relations  vnth  it  I  have  a  mission  also  from  my 
fovemment — I  may  say,  a  twofold  mission — and,  encouraged  by  your 
indness,  I  feel  I  cannot  do  wrong  in  asking  the  co-operation  of  a  man 
of  honour  and  integ^ty  like  yourself  in  assisting  my  views,  which  are 
also  those  of  my  sovereign." 

Don  Antonio  made  answer,  in  Spanish  fashion,  that  he  was  entirely 
at  the  disposition  of  Mr.  Miranda. 

"  My  government,**  said  that  gentleman,  "  has,  for  some  time  past, 
entertained  the  idea  of  purchasing  gold  in  this  country  for  the  supply  oJF 
the  Portuguese  mint,  and  at  a  council  of  ministers,  held  in  Bftay  last,  it 
was  finally  resolved  to  despatch  an  agent  hither  for  that  purpose.  The 
choice  of  the  government  fell  upon  me,  but  I  will  frankly  own  to  you, 
Don  Antonio,  that  my  sense  of  duty  was  stimulated  by  private  represen- 
tations, being  strongly  urged  to  accept  the  mission  by  my  brother-in-law, 
Joa5  de  Nasdmento  Lnpi,  the  director-general  of  the  treasury.  Here, 
if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  it,  is  the  official  letter  of  Senhor 
Antonio  Jos6  d'Avila,  the  minister  of  finance,  conferring  upon  me  this 
appointment.*' 

The  Spanish  consul  perused  the  letter  with  attention,  and  although 
the  terms  in  which  it  was  couched  might  be  looked  upon  only  in  the 
light  of  official  compliment,  his  respect  for  Mr.  Miranda,  great  as  it  was 
before,  considerably  increased.     The  latter  continued : 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  The  second  part  of  my  mission  more  directly 
affects  the  interests  of  this  colony.  The  repeated  failure  of  the  vintage 
on  the  Douro,  particularly  in  the  district  of  Lamego,  has  thrown  a  vast 
number  of  vine-dressers  out  of  employment ;  in  some  parts,  indeed,  the 
vine  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Now  my  government  being  aware 
from  general  report  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  New  South  Wales  are 
fiEkvourable  to  the  production  of  wine,  desire  to  send  out  a  large  number 
of  these  poor  unemployed  people,  and  I  am  charged  to  make  purchases 
of  land  for  their  settlement ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  to  procure  samples, 
the  products  of  the  colony,  such  as  may  lay  the  foundation  of  large 
transactions  hereafter,  fiut  ** — here  Mr.  Miranda  paused — "  a  difficulty 
has  arisen  in  nay  mind.  It  strikes  me  as  highly  probable  that  the  priests 
of  Portugal — 1  know  their  feeling  with  regard  to  our  peasantry — may 
oppose  this  projected  emig^tion  on  religious  grounds,  and  that  is  one  of 
my  principal  reasons  for  appealing  to  you.  If  I  could  obtain  the  attes- 
tation of  some  high  authority  that  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  full  toleration,  the  clerical  opposition 
which  I  anticipate  might  be  removed.  Can  you  advise  me  as  to  the 
means  of  procuring  such  an  attestation,  or  tell  me  if  it  is  a  thing  to  be 


"My  dear  sn:,"  replied  the  Spanish  consul,  highly  flattered  by  this 
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leqnesty  ''on  the  question  of  toleration  70a  may  make  yoonelf  perfecify 
at  ease,  and  with  rega^  to  the  authority  ooofirmine  it,  I  will  at  onoe 
obtain  that  from  the  bishop,  who  will  be  only  too  gUd  to  berease  the 
nmnber  of  those  already  nnder  hb  pastoral  care.  Respecting  the  samples 
of  prodoce,  I  can  aid  yon  materially  in  obtaining  them,  and  I  think  yoor 
government  will  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfiM  with  the  capabilities  of 
tiie  eolony.'' 

In  the  procurement  of  the  episcopal  testimony  which  was  to  satisfy 
the  Portuguese  priesthood,  and  the  collection  of  the  necessary  samples, 
but  little  time  was  consumed.  The  first  mail  to  Europe  conveyed  the 
fonner,  and  the  earliest  freighted  vessels  carried  as  much  as  400/.  worth 
of  specimens  of  what  New  South  Wales  could  furnish,  which  were  con- 
Bgned  to  the  house  of  Miranda  at  Lisbon* 

These  things  accomplished,  the  Portuguese  capitalist  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  purchase  of  an  estate  whereon  to  employ  the  vine-dressers 
of  Lamego,  havmg — as  he  told  the  Spanish  consul— despatched  a  very 
lull  and  dear  report  on  the  subject  to  tne  Viscount  Sa  de  Bandeira,  the 
Portuguese  minister  of  the  colonies.  Without  exacUy  specifying  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  wanted  this  estate,  though  it  was  generally  understood 
that  he  was  an  agent  of  his  government,  Mr.  Miranda  resumed  his 
relaticms  with  the  Sydney  Jomt-Stock  Bank,  requestbg  thmr  assistance 
in  finding  out  a  prcqierty  of  the  kind  he.  required.  The  bank  readily 
undertook  this  task,  and  the  names  of  several  owners  of  land  who  were 
disposed  to  sell,  with  every  descriptive  particular,  were  placed  before  him. 

Mr.  Miranda  conridered  each  offer  with  the  attention  for  which  he  was 
so  remarkable,  and  after  carefully  balancing  their  respective  merits, 
decided,  for  local  reasons,  in  fiivour  of  an  estate  belonging  to  a  Mr. 
Cohen,  of  Port  Phillip,  and  the  negotiation  for  its  purchase  was  imme- 
diately set  on  foot.  The  correspondence  on  the  subject  did  not,  however, 
advance  Mr.  Miranda's  wishes  so  rapidly  as  he  desired,  and  he  began  to 
grow  impatient  at  the  delay.  He  could  not  afford,  he  said,  to.  waste  time, 
as  precious  to  a  mercantile  man  as  money  itself  (the  first  month  of  the 
new  year  was  already  arrived),  and  therefore  he  rather  abruptly  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  must  himself  go  down,  for  a  time,  to  rort  Phillip, 
to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  contract.  Of  all  autocrats  moneyed  men 
are  the  most  absolute,  and  when  he  dedared  that,  for  the  fnrtiierance  of 
his  object,  it  was  necessary  he  should  transfer  the  greater  part  of  his  ac- 
count with  the  Sydney  Bank  to  a  leading  house  at  Melbourne,  no  oppo- 
sition was  offered  to  his  wishes.  It  would,  they  agreed  with  Mr.  Miranda, 
be  mudi  more  convenient  to  all  parties  concerned  in  the  sale  that  he 
should  have  agents  on  the  spot  with  a  control  over  hb  means,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  furnished  him  with  a  letter  of  credit  on  the  bank  of 
Australasia,  in  Melbourne,  and  in  January,  1868,  Mr.  Miranda  bade  a 
cordial — though,  as  he  said,  but  a  temporaiy — fiEurewell  to  his  friends  in 
Sydney. 

CHAPTEB  TI. 

PBT7DSVCB  THB  BB8T  FOLZCT. 

As  with  the  course  of  true  love,  so  it  frequently  happens  with  money 
matters — that  they  do  not  always  run  smooth.  On  Mr.  Miranda's  arrivid 
at  Melbourne,  he  found  a  general  uneasiness  prevailing.  People  talked  of 
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monetary  difficultiei,  and  an  apprefaension  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground 
that  before  long  there  might  be  a  run  on  the  banks. 

The  ruling  element  in  Mr.  Miranda's  mind  was  prudence.  He  could 
afford  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  as  well,  perhaps,  as  any  man 
living,  but  they  who  can  best  afford  to  lose  are  generally  the  least  dis- 
posed to  submit  to  that  dispensation.  Besides,  he  held  this  sum  in  trust» 
as  it  were,  for  carrying  out  the  views  of  his  government :  the  emufration 
plan  would  be  frustrated  if  any  accident  prevented  him  from  realismg  the 
amount  of  his  European  remittances  ;  and  accordingly  he  lost  no  iime  in 
announcing  to  the  Australasian  Bank,  fa  well  as  to  the  house  that  held 

his  balance  on  the  letter  of  credit  from  Messrs.  C and  Co.  of  London, 

that  he  wished  to  draw  out  all  his  funds  and  receive  payment  in  gold. 
The  gentlemen  who  conducted  these  establishments,  not  bemg  acquainted, 
like  those  of  Sydney,  with  the  high  and  usefrd  purposes  to  which  Mr. 
Miranda's  money  was  to  be  devoted,  were  disposed  to  sneer  at  the  alarm 
which  his  proceedings  mani^Mted.  They,  however,  pud  him  cash  in  full 
of  his  demand,  the  mani^r  of  the  bank  of  A.ustnJasia,  from  which  he 
drew  upwards  of  nineteen  thousand  pounds,  satirically  advising  him  to 
bury  his  gold  in  one  of  the  exhausted  diggings. 

Mr.  Miranda  bore  the  taunt  with  his  accustomed  patience  and  phi- 
losophy, replying  quietly  that  he  did  intend  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  dig* 
gings ;  and  when  the  Mjelboume  banker  asked  him,  in  amaze,  for  what 
purpose  he  was  going  thither,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  making  known 
the  commission  with  which  he  was  charged  by  his  government  to  pur- 
chase  gold  for  the  Portuguese  mint. 

*'  Well,"  said  the  other,  '*  you  know  your  own  concerns  best,  but  you 
run  more  risk  in  taking  that  gold  up  there  than  in  leaving  it  with  us, 
even  during  a  panic.  You  will  require  a  good  escort,  I  can  assure  you; 
and  those  gentry  don't  lend  their  protection  without  exacting  a  tolerable 

Ser-centage.  Take  my  advice — ^I  offer  it  altogether  in  a  friendly  spirit — 
eposit  your  money  in  our  hands  again,  and  £aw  bills  upon  us  for  what 
you  may  require." 

The  old  smile  came  over  Mr.  Miranda's  placid  countenanoe  as  he  listened 
to  this  suggestion,  which  he  respectfully  but  firmly  declined. 

"  I  have  not  been  five-and-twenty  years  in  business,"  he  said,  '*  with- 
out running  risks ;  and  some  of  them  have  been  heavy  ones.  We  mer- 
chants are  not  fond  of  large  per»centages  when  they  appear  on  the 
debtor  side  of  the  account  I  do  not  travel,  en  prince,  with  an  escort, 
neither  do  I  tell  everybody  I  meet  that  my  pockets  are  full  of  money." 

*'  Oh,  do  as  you  please,"  said  the  banker,  **  only  remember  that  I 
warned  you  in  case  anything  happens." 

Mr.  liiranda  returned  to  <<  The  Criterion  Hotel,"  where  he  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  on  reaching  Melbourne,  and  began  to  make  the  neoea- 
sary  preparations  for  his  journey  inland.  He  had  time  sufficient,  he 
thought,  for  a  visit  to  the  diggingfs,  pending  the  conclusion  of  the  nego- 
tiation for  the  property  he  had  come  to  purchase.  As  it  so  happened, 
Mr.  Cohen  was  away  from  home  at  the  moment,  and  Mr.  Miranda's 
presence  in  Port  PhilUp  had  failed  to  accelerate  the  transaction.  But  the 
rortuguese  capitalist  no  longer  chafed  at  the  delay  ^R^iich  had  irritated 
him  so  much  at  Sydney :  probably  because  he  was  now  the  actual  master 
of  his  property,  and  had  it  all  well  in  hand. 
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Whether  Mr.  Miranda  were  a  fatalist,  and  therefore  thought  it  uselesf 
to  endeayour  to  evade  his  doom,  or  whether  he  despised  the  warning  he 
had  receiyedy  cannot  exactly  he  ascertained  ;  but  this  much  is  known, 
that  he  had  his  trunks  earned  to  the  office  of  the  Castlemaine  stage,  at 
the  same  time  securing  and  paying  for  his  pUce.  The  porters,  however, 
must  have  brought  him  wrong  information  as  to  the  hour  at  which  the 
coach  set  out,  for  when  Mr.  Miranda  arrived  at  the  office,  he  found,  to 
his  great  disappointment,  that  the  mail  was  eone,  and,  as  he  had  not 
Tnade  his  appearance,  his  baggage  was  \e(t  behind.  Whatever  vexation 
Mr.  Miranda  felt,  he  did  not  lose  his  temper,  but  civilly  requested  that 
his  trunks  might  remain  at  the  office  until  he  could  find  some  other  con- 
veyance, and  the  stage-coach  proprietors,  who  had  profited  by  the  for- 
flnture  of  Mr.  Miranda's  fare,  could  not  refuse  his  modest  desire. 

This  occurrence  took  place  on  the  30th  of  January,  1858,  but,  to 
judgb  by  subsequent  events,  the  contretemps  experienced  by  Mr.  Miranda 
could  only  have  been  slight,  for  on  the  following  day  he  called  at  the 
office  and  removed  his  trunks,  alleging  that  he  had  dedded  upon  pro- 
cee^g  to  Ballarat 

After  this  date,  every  trace  of  the  unfortunate  Portuguese  gentleman 
in  the  Australian  colonies  was  lost. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
COLONIAL  ENTBRPBISB  REWABPED. 

Ths  unfortunate  Portuguese  gentleman !  No  one,  at  that  moment, 
in  all  Australia,  deplored  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Miranda  more  than 
the  Spanish  consul  at  Sydney. 

The  Joint- Stock  Bank  heard  the  news  with  more  fortitude,  or  less 
senabiUty,  for,  on  taking  his  departure  for  Melbourne,  Mr.  Miranda 
had  left  a  balance  with  them  of  somethmg  like  1700/.,  and  although  this 
sum  must  one  day  be  accounted  for  to  l£e  Lisbon  house,  they  had  the 
use  of  the  money  in  the  interval. 

But  Don  Antonio  de  Ayala  was  inconsolable.  His  sentiments  towards 
Mr.  Miranda  had,  during  their  intercourse,  ripened  into  a  strong  firiend- 
thip.  Mr.  Miranda,  wMle  at  Melbourne,  had  written  to  him  twice,  and 
in  each  letter  had  assured  him  that  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  the  busi- 
ness then  in  hand  he  should  return  to  Sydney,  where  he  begged  he  would 
secure  him  a  private  residence.  The  fact  of  his  having  converted  his 
bills  into  gold  had  become  known  to  the  consul — ^it  was  a  thin^  for  the 
rude  colonists  to  make  a  jest  of — and  this,  coupled  with  his  intended 
journey  to  the  diggings,  led  Don  Antonio  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  his  friend  had  been  waylaid  and  murdered  by  some  of  the  lawless 
feUows  who  skulk  in  the  bush  or  haunt  the  bleak  wastes  which  lie  be- 
tween Melbourne  and  Ballarat. 

There  were  great  interests  assodated  with  the  safety  of  Mr.  Miranda; 
but  independently  of  this  consideration  the  Spanish  consul  was  a  man  of 
too  mncn  kind  feeling  to  think  of  personal  inconvenience  when  he  might 
serve  the  cause  of  humani^,  and  a  whole  month  having  gone  by  with-^ 
out  any  tidings,  he  resolved  to  set  out  himself  for  Melbourne. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  set  the  police  in  motion  for  the  disooverjr 
of  the  ill-fated  ciq^talist,  whose  obstinate  neglect  of  good  counsel  had 
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led  him,  as  the  banker  who  had  given  it  felt  certain,  to  an  untimely 
end. 

*'  I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  he  said  to  Don  Antonio,  when  the  latter 
waited  on  him  to  make  sure  that  Mr.  Miranda  had  cashed  his  account^ 
<<  I  told  him  to  leaye  his  money  behind.  Depend  upon  it  you  will  hear 
that  Us  body  has  been  found,  if  ever  it  is  found,  in  one  of  the  muddy 
water-holes  of  Forest  Creek,  or  somewhere  thereabouts.'' 

And  this  opinion,  coinciding  with  that  of  the  Spanish  consul,  was 
reiterated  by  the  second  banker — the  one  who  had  cashed  the  letter 
of  credit  on  Messrs.  C  *  ■  and  Ca,  of  London — who,  in  coarse  phrase, 
not  very  humanely  added,  ^^  And  sarve  him  right  I" 

Nevertheless,  the  consul  was  not  deterred,  either  by  his  own  misgivings 
or  those  of  others,  horn  using  every  effort  in  his  power  to  find  his  friend, 
and,  after  a  time,  greatly  to  his  joy,  he  received  a  telegn^hic  meraage 
to  die  effect  that  Mr.  Miranda  was  really  at  the  gold-fields.  A  second 
and  a  third  telegram  followed  his  progress  from  one  to  another  ;  but  all 
the  consul's  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  earth  by  the  receipt  of  a  fourth, 
which  announced  that  the  person  who  had  been  taken  for  Mr.  l&firanda 
was  a  Polish  Jew  who  answered  to  his  description. 

What  is  that  wondrous  instinct  which,  like  an  electric  current,  sud- 
denly fills  men,  and  more  particularly  commercial  men,  with  the  con- 
viction that  ^*  something  is  not  right"  in  affairs  which,  on  the  &ce  of 
them,'  bear  the  very  fedrest  seeming  ? 

In  the  absence  of  the  Spanish  consul  at  Melbourne  a  dread  of  this 
description  took  possession  of  the  bosoms  of  the  manager  and  directors  of 
the  Sydney  Joint- Stock  Bank.  They  ventured  to  entertain  a  doubt  of 
the  honesty  of  Mr.  Miranda ! 

Inquiry,  of  a  kind  never  set  on  foot  before,  tended  to  strengthen  this 
impression,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  after  the  absentee  a  clever  de- 
tective, Mr.  Singleton — his  name  is  worth  recording — who  was  not 
long  before  he  obtained  some  intelligence  of  the  gentleman  so  eagerly 
sought.- 

It  was,  in  substance,  this : 

On  the  3Ist  of  January,  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Miranda  removed  his 
trunks  from  the  Castlemaine  coach-office,  a  person  calling  himself  Moii« 
sieur  La  Prairie  took  his  passage  for  Callao  on  board  the  fast-sailing 
clipper  Good  Intent,  having  previously  stipulated  that  no  expense  should 
be  spared  in  laying  in  wines  and  provisions  for  the  voyage  of  the  very 
best  quality.  From  the  description  of  bis  person  and  manners  there 
existed  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Singleton  that  Mr.  Miranda  and 
Monsieur  La  Prairie  were  one  and  the  same  individual ! 

But  there  had  been  already  one  mistaken  identity.  Might  not  this  be 
another  ? 

Alas  for  commercial  integ^ty — alas  for  the  cause  of  Portuguese  emi- 
gration— alas  for  the  Sydney  Joint-Stock  Bank — ^and  alas  for  the  utterer 
of  the  unfeeling  remark  not  long  since  quoted,  the  return  mails  from 
England  brought  out  the  intdligenoe  that  both  the  letters  of  credit,  as 
weU  as  the  Hong-Kong  bills,  were— most  ingenious  forgeries ! 

And  thus,  for  the  present,  ends  the  history  of  Mr.  Miranda,  who,  in 
all  probability,  is  still  enjoying  the  fruits  of  hn  colonial  enterprise  in 
the  d^ital  of  Peru. 
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SHiVER-SHOE. 
By  Waltbb  Thornbubt. 

Ep8om  Steeple  Baoes, 1858. 

The  sky  was  dimpled  blue  and  white, 

The  west  was  leaden  grey. 
Till  in  the  east  rose  a  fire  ot  red. 

That  burnt  all  the  fog  away. 

The  thorn-bush  seemed  new  dipped  in  blood. 

The  firs  were  hung  with  cones. 
The  oaks  were  golden  green  with  moss. 

The  birch  wore  its  suyer  zones. 

The  deer  with  skins  of  a  velyet  pile 

Were  feeding  under  the  boujps 
Of  the  oaks,  tlmt  stretched  their  guarding  arms 

Around  the  manor-house. 

'Twas  "  Oh !"  for  the  glossy  chesnut  mare. 
And  "  Hurrah !"  for  the  fiery  roan, 

But  the  caps  went  up  in  a  cloud  in  the  air 
For  SiLTBB-SHOE  alouc. 

We  left  the  stable,  where  the  door 

Was  mailed  with  winners'  shoes. 
And  we  trampled  out  to  the  crop-eared  down 

By  laughing  ones  and  twos. 

The  diamond  seed  of  sprinkling  dew 

Erom  the  firs  was  shaking  aowa. 
As  we  cantered  out  by  the  dark  thomed  trees, 

And  oyer  the  green  hill  crown. 

The  chesnut  mare  was  dancing  mad. 

The  roan  gaye  a  snorting  shout. 
But  you  neyer  heard  a  rolEng  cheer 

Till  8iLyEBrSH0E  came  out. 

The  starter  wayed  his  scarlet  flag. 

And  then  we  stole  along. 
Fast  the  line  of  rails  and  the  nodding  heads, 

And  past  the  thicker  throng. 

Gathering  up,  we  trod,  we  trod. 

Till  like  a  boat  well  rowed. 
Together  went  our  hoofs  thrown  out. 

So  eyenly  we  strode. 

And  now  we  skirt  the  crescent  down. 
Fast  the  crimson  spotted  thorns, 

And  away  we  go  with  a  toss  of  ha,ts 
And  a  driying  blast  of  horns. 

Fad,  pad  together  went  our  hoofs. 

Ting,  ting  the  rings  and  chains. 
Chat,  chat,  chatter  oyer  the  stones, 

Aud  splash  through  the  red  clay  lanes. 
r2 
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A  white  froth  rose  on  our  horses*  mouths, 

A  lather  on  their  hides. 
And  soon  blood-drops  from  the  rowel  pricks 

Oozed  red  from  dripping  sides. 

There  was  the  black  mare,  Yorkshire  bred. 
And  the  strong  built  Irish  grey. 

But  SiLVEB-SHOE  was  the  only  one 
To  show  them  all  the  way. 

Strong  and  wide  was  his  massy  chest. 
And  bright  his  deep  brown  eye. 

He  could  do  anything  but  walk. 
And  eyerythmg  but  fly. 

I  knew  the  music  of  his  feet 

Oyer  the  hollow  down. 
He  was  the  chosen  of  the  ten. 

And  the  pet  of  Salisbury  town. 

Oyer  we  went,  like  skimming  birds. 
Glean  over  the  wattled  fence. 

And  crash  through  the  bristHng  purple  hedge. 
With  its  thorny  mailed  defence. 

The  chesnut  fell  at  the  water  leap. 
With  its  shining  fourteen  feet ; 

At  the  double  rail  the  roan  broke  down, 
But  the  black  mare  was  not  beat. 

Together  went  our  double  shoes, 

Together  went  our  stride, 
Till  I  saw  the  blood  in  a  crimson  thread 

Bun  down  Black  Bessy's  side. 

I  pushed  him  at  the  brook  and  hedge, 

And  never  touched  a  twig:. 
But  I  shuddered  to  see  a  stif  strong  fence 

That  rose  up  bold  and  big. 

Now  ghastly  rose  the  rasping  fence. 
Broad  yawned  the  ditch  b3ow, 

I  gave  him  head,  and  gave  him  spur. 
And  let  my  wild  blood  go. 

The  black  was  down,  and  I  was  clear, 
Thouffh  staggering  and  blown; 

As  I  rode  in  trusty  Silver-shoe 
His  saddle  seemed  a  throne. 

The  sky  was  spinning  like  a  wheel. 
The  trees  were  waltzing  too. 

As  off  I  leaped  and  clapped  the  flank 
Of  the  winner — Silyer-shge. 
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....  but  made  a  mingle-mangle  and  a  hotch-potch  of  it— I  cannot  tell  what— 
Bp.  Latimbb's  Sermons. 

OF  OLD  WOMEN. 

It  was  only  last  evening  that  I  was  reading  oyer  again — what  will 
bear  so  many  readings  again,  and  well  repay  them — the  great  old  Lake- 
poet's  stanzas,  '*  She  was  a  phantom  of  aeUght,  when  first  she  gleamed 
upon  my  sight," — ^inspired  by  the  "  dancing  shape  and  image  ga;p'  of  her 
that  was  to  be  his  wife.  And  in  this  morning's  Times  I  read,  among  the 
Deaths:  ''On  the  17th  inst,  at  Rydal-Mount,  Westmoreland,  Mary, 
widow  of  the  late  William  Wordsworth,  aged  88."  That  obituary  arith« 
metic,  with  its  gravestone  numerals,  suggestive  of  many  thoughts,  which 
brood  over  Time,  as  well  as  wander  through  Eternity,  snail  not,  however, 
disenchai^  my  &ncy  of  the  earlier  picture— of  a  gracious  youthful  pre- 
sence, wiui 

ejea  as  stars  of  twilight  fair. 

Like  twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair. 

But  all  thm^  else  about  her  drawn 

From  May-tune  and  the  cheerful  Dawn. 

Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  ever  lose  the  habit  I  have,  when  looking 
into  the  fece  of  aged  womanhood,  of  dating  some  forty  (in  the  case  of  a 
Mrs.  Wordsworth,  some  seventy)  years  back,  and  conjuring  up  the  iace 
that  then  was : — ^like,  but  O !  how  different. 

In  connexion  with  this  habit,  I  often  thmk  of  that  touching  passage  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  diary,  which  records  his  feelings  as  he  gazed  on  the 
shrouded  remuns  of  his  dead  wife.  "  I  have  seen  her.  The  figure  I 
beheld  is,  and  is  not,  my  Charlotte — my  thirty  years'  companion.  There 
is  the  same  symmetry  of  form,  though  those  limbs  are  rigid  which  were 
ODce  so  gracefully  elastic — ^but  that  yellow  masque,  with  pinched  features, 
which  seems  to  mock  life  rather  than  emulate  it — can  it  be  the  face  that 
was  once  so  full  of  lively  expression  ?  Anne  thinks  her  little  chang^^ 
because  the  latest  idea  she  had  formed  of  her  mother  is  as  she  appeared 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  pain — ^mine  go  back  to  a  period  of  com- 
parative ease."  Nay,  further  back^than  that — back  to  a  period  of  abso- 
lute ease,  and  light-heartedness,  and  bridal  joy.  Two  days  later  the 
diary  renews  the  subject :  '*  Cerements  of  lead  and  of  wood  already  hold 
her— cold  earth  must  have  her  soon.  But  it  is  not  my  Charlotte — ^it  is 
not  the  bride  of  my  youth,  the  mother  of  my  children,  that  will  be  laid 
among  the  nuns  of  Drybureh,  which  we  have  so  often  visited  in  gaiety 
and  pastime."  Kot  more  aead — so  to  speak — is  the  youth  of  coffined 
eld  than  the  youth  of  yet  surviving  age ;  and  we  would  but  do  by 
the  latter,  what  Sir  Walter  did  beside  the  former, — ^renew  its  youth,  in 
kindly  imagination,  and  revive  spring-tide  blossoms  among  the  withered 
leaves. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  ^*  Twice-told  Tales" 
opens  with  the  remark,  that  there  is  hardly  a  more  difficult  exercise  of 
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&ncy,  than,  while  gamng  at  a  figure  of  roelancholj  age,  to  re-create  its 
youth,  and,  without  entirely  obliterating  the  identity  of  form  and  features, 
to  restore  those  graces  which  time  has  snatched  away.  He  goes  on  to 
obserre  that  some  old  people,  especially  women,  so  age-worn  and  woeful 
are  they,  seem  never  to  have  been  young  and  gay ;  and  thinks  it  easier  to 
conceiye  that  such  gloomy  phantoms  were  sent  into  the  world  as  withered 
and  decrepit  as  we  behold  them  now,  with  sympathies  only  for  pun  and 
grie^  to  watch  at  death-beds,  and  weep  at  funerals.  Even  Uie  sable 
garments  of  thrir  widowhood  appear,  he  says,  essential  to  their  existence ; 
all  their  attributes  combine  to  render  them  darksome  shadows,  creeping 
steangely  amid  the  sunshine  of  human  life.  *^  Yet  it  b  no  unprofitable 
task,  to  take  one  of  these  doleful  creatures,  And  set  fancy  resolutely 
at  work  to  brighten  liie  dim  eyes  and  darken  the  silyery  lodu,  and  paint 
Ae  ashen  cheek  mth  rose  colour,  and  repair  the  shrunken  and  crazy 
form,  till  a  dewy  muden  shall  be  seen  in  the  old  matron's  elbow  chair. 
The  miiade  bdng  wrought,  then  let  the  years  roll  back  agmn,  each 
sadder  than  die  lut,  and  the  whole  weight  of  age  and  sorrow  setde  down 
TOon  the  youthful  figure.  Wrinkles  and  furrows,  the  handwriting  of 
lime,  may  dras  be  deciphered,  and  found  to  contain  deep  lessons  of 
thought  and  feeling."  This  process  the  author  (twice'telUngfy)  adopts, 
in  the  instance  of  the  Widow  Toothaker,  a  nurse  of  great  repute,  who 
has  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  sick  chambers  and  dying  breaths,  these 
tarty  years — and  whom  we  see  cowering  over  her  lonesome  hearth,  a 
{dcture  of  desolation  and  decay,  but  who  was  once  Rose  Grafton — a  fair 
young  giri,  admired  and  envied,  far  and  near,  as  Edward  Fane's  JSaseftflM?. 
It  may  remind  us  of  a  firagment  in  (xie  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  frag- 
mentary poems : 

Fall  fifty  years  since  then  have  pass'd  away. 
Her  cheek  is  farrowed,  and  her  nair  is  grey. 
Yet  when  she  speaks  of  kim  (the  times  are  rare) 
Hear  in  her  voice  how  youth  still  tremldes  there.* 

Or  of  that  <<  Fairy  Tale*'  of  Rstus  Bailey's,  the  close  of  which  i^oords 
Ae  sudden  transtormation  (Bin  van  Winkle-like,  in  efiect)  of  her  who 
havine  been  earned  off  to  Fairyland  in  her  seventh  summer,  now  returns, 
after  kng,  long  years,  in  the  natural  guise  (herself  unwitting)  of  an  aged 
crone* 

All  was  changed;  and  she,  deep  sighing,  tottered  on  her  lonesome  way> 
T^  she  neared  a  stunted  hamlet ;  chil£«n  at  their  twilight  pky. 
As  she  stooped  to  raise  a  withering  rosebud,  by  the  path  that  lav. 
Shyly  titten^g ;  thus  she  spake  them ;  lau^h  ye  at  my  fresh  palled  roses  P 
We  Ukughed  to  see  an  old,  old  beldame  picBng  up  our  cast-off  posies. 
Said  the^;  but  she  understood  no  word  of  what  the  bantlings  uttered ; 
And  agam  they  mouthed  and  mocked  at  what  they  said  the  old  crone 
muttoied* 

In  one  of  the  Nodes  we  have  North  following  a  pal^-stricken  crone 
to  her  lonely  hearth,  and  from  her  doom  reading  a  homily  on  the  perish- 
ing nature  of  all  this  world's  blessings — friendship,  love,  beauty,  and 
domestic  peace.  ^  What  a  history  is  written  on  that  haggard  fiice— 'how 
profound  a  moral  in  that  hollow  voice!"    Poets,  novelists,  contemplative 

•TheldedWorid. 
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essayists  abound  in  such  histories  and  snch  morals.  ^'  I  am  onld^  an'  I 
am  withered,  an'  I  am  sinful/'  excUims  D017  Shea,  in  Banim's  story,* — 
as  she  pushes  back  the  matted  white  locks  from  her  wrinkled  face, — 
^but  I  was  once  young,  an'  bloomin',  an'  happy;  ay,  Dora  Shea  was 
once  the  delight  of  many  an  eye,  an'  the  ache  oi  many  a  heart" — and 
now,  she  is  the  yagrant,  erouchrag  hag  we  shrink  from  beholdine. 

The  sexagenarian  Village  Pastor  of  La  Fontaine  (Augnste,  the  senti* 
mental  Grerman — not  his  more  brilliant  French  namesake,  Jean)  opens 
his  Recollections  with  a  retrospect  which  carries  him  back  six-and-thirty 
years :  ''  My  Augusta  was  again  before  me  with  her  slight  and  noble 
form,  her  b^utiful  blond  hair,  her  blue  eyes  full  of  sweetness  and  expres- 
sion, her  fresh  and  blooming  complexion,  her  youthful  and  harmonious 
Toice.  I  exclaimed  in  deep  emotion :  '  O  my  wifie^  my  beloyed  Augusta !' 
A  little  tap  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  feeble  yoice  which  said  to  me :  ^  Here 
I  am,  lieber,  dost  thou  want  me  ?'  aroused  me  from  my  reyerie ;  I  looked 
round;  it  was  my  good  wife,  just  returned  from  the  flax-fiekL  Her 
finm,  now  stouter  and  somewhat  bent,  was  wrapped  in  grandam  attire ; 
a  large  dose  cap  coyered  her  luur,  while  the  rilyered  locks  which  ^scaoed 
from  beneath  it,  fell  upon  a  forehead  on  which  the  hand  of  time  had  left 
its  iaoes.  But  was  she  not  still  my  Augusta  ?"t  EGs  loye  is  not  of  the 
kind 

That  skims  the  surface  of  a  tinted  cheek — 

Else  it  would  wane  with  beauty,  and  grow  weak, 

As  if  the  rose  made  summer  .... 

Love  is  its  own  great  loyeliness  alway. 

And  takes  new  lustre  from  the  torch  of  time ; 

Its  bough  owns  no  December  and  no  May, 

But  beiffs  its  blossom  into  Winter's  clime.| 

So  writes  Thomas  Hood  in  serious  mood.  But  he  writes  to  identically 
the  same  effect  in  a  merry  one — the  earnest  always  underlying  the 
comical  in  his  Wit  and  Humour,  the  grave  always  lending  substance  as 
well  as  shadow  to  the  gay.     Par  exemple : 

O  Kate !  my  dear  Partner,  through  joy  and  through  strife  I 

When  I  look  back  at  Hymen's  dear  day, 
Not  a  lovelier  bride  ever  changed  to  a  wife. 

Though  you're  now  so  old,  wizen'd,  and  grey ! 

•  •  •  • 

That  brow  was  like  marble,  so  smooth  and  so  fair ; 

Though  it's  wrinkled  so  crookedly  now, 
As  if  Time,  when  those  farrows  were  made  by  the  share. 

Had  been  tipsy  while  drivmg  his  plough. 

Your  nose,  it  was  such,  as  the  sculptors  all  chose 

When  a  Venus  demanded  their  skill ; 
Though  now  it  can  hardly  be  reckon'd  a  nose. 

But  a  sort  of  PoU-Parroty  bill. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 
Your  chin,  it  was  one  of  Love's  favourite  haunts, 

From  lis  dimples  he  could  not  get  loose ; 
Though  now  the  neat  hand  of  a  barber  it  wants. 
Or  a  singe,  like  the  breast  of  a  goose. 

♦  Orohoore  of  the  Bill-hook.  t  La  Fontaine,  Family  Pictures. 

t  Hood,  Sonnets. 
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How  rich  were  those  locks,  so  abundant  and  full. 

With  their  ringlets  of  auburn  so  deep ! 
Though  now  they  look  only  like  frizzles  of  wool 

By  a  bramble  torn  off  from  a  sheep. 

That  neck,  not  a  swan  could  excel  it  in  grace, 

While  in  whiteness  it  vied  with  your  arms ; 
Though  now  a  grave  'kerchief  you  properly  place 

To  conceal  that  scrag-end  of  your  charms. 

Your  figure  was  tall,  then,  and  perfectly  straight, 
Though  it  now  has  two  twists  from  upright-— 

But  bless  you !  still  bless  you !  my  partner !  my  Kate ! 
Though  you  be  such  a  perfect  old  fright  !* 

Sad,  strange  havoc  a  few  years  will  make  on  faces  once  fjEur  to  see.  It 
is  notorious  that,  in  the  antnolo^es  of  earth  through  all  her  zones,  one 
flower  beyond  every  other  is  liable  to  change,  which  flower  is  the  counte- 
^  nance  of  woman .f  Especially  true  is  this  in  tropical  climates,  which, 
bringing  out  all  beauty  early,  wither  it  soon :  "  The  flower  blossoms 
many  times — the  girls  only  once.  A  few  years  pass ;  you  see  them 
again,  and  are  astonished.  You  find  a  hag  where  you  expected  a  Sibyl  V*t 
Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  is  uncomfortably  disillusionised  at  finding  Byron*s  Maid 
of  Athens  settled  down  into  an  ordinary-looking  matronly  Mrs.  Black. § 
Mr.  Ruxton  deems  it  his  duty,  when  at  Barbadoes,  to  visit  "  the  renowned 
Betsy  Austin,  once  (in  the  days  when  the  late  King  William  was  a  jolly 
mid)  the  pride  of  the  'Badian  dignity  balls,  but  now  [1846]  in  the  *  sear 
and  yellow  leaf,'  fat  as  a  turtle,  and  always  very  drunk."||  The  dis- 
enchantment experienced  by  sometime  lovers,  on  meeting  again  in  after- 
life, on  the  mere  score  of  altered  looks,  is  a  common-place  in  fact  and 
fiction.  Lady  Blesnngton's  Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Gentleman,  ou 
this  sore  point,  have  their  parallel  passages  by  the  thousand.  La  Fon- 
taine's village  pastor,  already  referred  to,  comes  across  his  "old  flame," 
Julia  Croldmann.  The  first  mention  of  her  name  agitates  him  almost  as 
it  used  to  do  long  summers  since — and,  forgetting  that  those  summers 
are  in  the  plural,  and  that  himself  is  verging  on  the  autumn  of  his  days, 
the  reverend  man  at  once  pictures  to  himself  a  resplendent  damsel,  ^^her 
fine  hair  floating  over  her  shoulder?,  her  whole  being  radiant  with  youth 
and  loveliness,"  just  as  in  auld  lan^  syne.  But  how  looks  the  reality  ? 
"I  could  hardly  suppress  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  started  back  in 
dismay ;  not  a  single  feature  recalled  to  me  her  former  self.  That 
blooming  and  transparent  skin  was  now  yellow  and  wrinkled ;  a  pair  of 
hollow  and  gloomy  eyes  looked  vacantly  round ;  the  delicate  aquiline 
nose  which  I  had  formerly  so  much  admired,  now  appeared  of  a  pre- 
posterous length ;  her  pearly  teeth  had  either  disappeared,  or  were  any- 
thing rather  than  pearls ;  her  figure  was  clumsy  and  coarse"1f — and  so 
on,  through  the  chapter  of  grievances.  In  one  of  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton's 
potions,  brother  and  sister  meet  aftec  a  Hke  manner  (though,  in  this  case, 
Time  has  not  been  the  chief  agent) :  Roger  Morton  "  opened  the  door  of 
No.  2,  and  that  Catherine,  whom  he  had  last  seen  at  her  age  of  gay  six- 

•  Hood*s  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

t  CoDfessioni  of  an  English  Opium-eater. 

t  Eustace  Conyers,  eh.  xxxr.  §  Pendllings  by  the  Way. 

II  Adventures  in  Mexico.  %  Family  Pictures,  ch.  ix. 
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teen,  ndiant  with  bloom,  and,  but  for  her  air  of  pride,  the  model  for  a 
Hebe — that  Catherine,  old  ere  youth  was  gone,  pale,  faded,  the  dark  bur 
nhreired  over,  the  cheeks  hollow,  and  the  eye  dim — that  Catherine  fell 
upon  his  breast.*^ 

Turn,  for  variety's  sake,  to  Mr.  Brown's  Sketches  and  Trarels  in 
London  :  "  *  And  pray  who  told  you,  Mr.  Brown,  that  I  didn't  wish  to 
dance  myself  ?'  says  Blanche,  surveying  her  great  person  in  the  looking- 
glass  (which  could  scarcely  contain*^  it)  and  flouncmg  out  of  the  room ; 
and  I  actuaUy  believe  that  the  unconscionable  creature,  at  her  age  and 
size,  is  still  thinking  that  she  is  a  fairy,  and  that  die  young  fellows  would 
like  to  dance  round  the  room  with  her.  Ah,  Bob!  I  remember  that 
grotesqoe  woman  a  slim  and  graceful  girl."t 

Says  James  to  John,  in  certain  blank  verses  of  the  laureate's,  ^'I  met 
my  lady  onoe :  A  woman  like  a  butt,  and  harsh  as  crabs."  Says  John 
to  James: 

Oh  yet  but  I  remember,  ten  years  back— 

'Tib  now  at  least  ten  years — and  then  she  was — 

You  could  not  light  upon  a  sweeter  thing : 

A  body  slight  and  round,  and  like  a  pear 

In  growing,  modest  eyes,  a  hand,  a  foot 

Lessening  m  perfect  cadence,  and  a  skin 

As  clean  and  white  as  privet  when  it  flowers.J 

If  ten  years  will  thus  revolutionise  the  constitution,  and  thus  trans- 
mute its  dements,  what  will  not  twice  ten  and  thrice  ten  do  ?  Hecuba 
was  a  beauty  once^-despairing  Hecuba,  ''  on  whose  sad  shadow  Lucrece 
spends  her  eyes :" 

Li  her  the  painter  had  anatomised 

Time's  ruin,  beauty's  wreck,  and  prim  care's  reign : 

Her  cheeks  with  chaps  and  wrinkles  were  disguised ; 

Of  what  she  was  no  semblance  did  remain : 

Her  blue  blood,  changed  to  black  in  every  vein. 

Wanting  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes  had  fed. 

Showed  life  imprisoned  in  a  body  dead.§ 

Histoiy  has  its  Jane  Shores  in  old  age,  as  well  as  in  wanton  youth,  to 
point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale.  For  whereas  the  myth  has  it  that  King 
Edward's  mistress  died  of  hunger,  while  yet  in  the  plenitude  of  her 
charms,  the  matter  of  fact  is  that  she  lived  to  a  great  age,  but  in  extreme 
distress  and  penury— dragging  on  a  wretched  life  even  to  the  time  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  introduces  her  story  in  his  Life  of  Richard  III. 
"  Proper  she  fonce]  was,  and  faire  ;  nothing  in  her  body  that  you  would 
have  changedj  but  if  you  would  have  wished  her  somewhat  higher. 
Thus  sai  they  that  knew  hir  in  bir  youth.  Albeit,  some  that  now  see 
hir,  for  she  yet  liveth,  deem  hir. never  to  have  been  well  visaged.||    Now 

*  Kight  and  Morning,  ch.  viii.  f  Thackeray's  Miscellanies,  H.  246. 

t  Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  Mail.  $  Shakspeare,  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

0  As  bearing  on  this  conclusion,  the  beautiful  lines  of  old  Michael  Drayton  are 
worth  quoting.    He  will  have  it,  as  a  general  proposition,  that 

<*  Even  in  the  aged'st  face,  where  beauty  once  did  dwell, 
And  nature,  in  the  least,  but  teemM  to  excel. 
Time  cannot  make  such  waste,  but  something  wi)l  appear 
To  show  some  little  tract  of  delicacy  there." 
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if  she  old,  leane,  withered,  and  dried  vp :  notluiig  left  but  shriyelled 
skill  and  hard  bone ;  and  yet,  bein^  even  such,  whoso  will  adyise  her 
visage,  might  gesse  and  devise,  whi<^  parts  how  filled,  would  make  it  a 
fair  face."*  Be  it  ours  thus  to  "gesse  and  devise,**  such  charitable 
tricks  hath  strong  imagination,  whenever  an  aged  hce  attracts  our  regard 
by  somethine  kind  or  historical  in  it — and  indeed  what  old  face  but  has 
a  history  in  it,  and  could  a  tale  unfold,  of  the  domestic  and  homely  sort, 
tf  not  of  the  heroic  or  sublime.  At  the  lowest  or  worst,  there  is  still  the 
moral  to  point 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  Mr.  Carlyle's  sketch  of  the  J/ay- 
poie  Duchess  of  Kendal,  ''  who  is  fallen  thin  and  old.  *  Maypole' — or 
Dare  Hop-pole,  with  the  leaves  all  stript ;  lean,  long,  hard ; — thou^  she 
once  had  her  summer  verdures  too.'*f  Or  again  of  that  "  Doris  Hitter, 
a  comely  enough  good  giri,"  who,  for  being  civilly  spoken  to  by  Crown* 
Prince  Fritz,  was  condemned  by  his  Rhadamantmne  Majes^  to  be 
•  whipt  by  the  Beadle,  and  beat  hemp  for  three  years ;  and  whom  Voltaire, 
twenty  years  after,  "  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  at  Berlin — by  this  time 
erown  hard  enough  of  feature  :  tall,  lean ;  looked  like  a  Sibyl  ;  not  the 
least  appearance  how  she  could  ever  have  deserved  to  be  whipt  for  a 
Prince.'* J  Or  again  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg's  too  enthralling 
Gravenitz — that  '*  Circe  becoming  much  of  a  Hecate  now  .  .  .  getting 
haggard  beyond  the  power  of  rouge."§  Or,  once  more,  and  to  breathe 
a  clearer  atmosphere,  that  Princess  Amelia  who  wore  the  willow  for 
Frederick,  ^*  and  specially  wore  the  Prince's  miniature  on  her  breast,  all 
her  dap  after,  which  were  many.  Grew  corpulent,  somewhat  a  huddle 
in  appearance  and  equipment,  '  eyelids  like  upper  lips/  for  one  item  : 
but  when  life  itself  fled,  the  miniature  was  found  in  its  old  place,  resting 
on  the  old  heart  after  some  sixty  years.  O  Time,  O  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  Time! ^^j] 

When  Lady  Fanny  Shirley  died,  in  1778,  Horace  Walpole  thus 
certified  her  decease  to  his  friend  Mason  (prefacing  the  obituary  with 
an  assurance  that  Jean  Jacques  is  certainly  dead,  as  well  as  Voltaire)  : 
<<  <  Fanny,  blooming  fiiir,'  died  here  yesterday  of  a  stroke  of  palsy.  She 
had  lost  her  memory  for  some  years,  and  remembered  nothing  but  her 
beauty  and  her  metnodism.  Beings  confined  with  only  servants,  she  was 
continually  lamenting,  ^  I  to  be  abandoned  that  all  the  world  used  to 
adore !'  She  was  seventy-two.'Tf  Which  numerals  go  some  way  to  ex- 
plain the  abandonment  in  question.  In  another  of  Walpole's  letters  (to 
Mann)  we  have  a  glimpse  of  Arabella  Churchill  (Mrs.  Godfrey),  whom 
he  saw  when  a  lad,  at  the  house  of  his  schoolfellows,  the  Waldegraves : 
'*  They  lived  with  their  grandmother,  natural  daughter  of  James  II. 
One  evening  while  I  was  there,  came  in  her  mother,  Mrs.  Godfrey,  that 
King's  mistress — ancient,  in  truth,  and  so  superannuated  that  she  scarce 
seemed  to  know  where  she  was.  I  saw  her  another  time  in  her  chair  in 
St  James's  Park,  and  have  a  perfect  idea  of  her  face,  which  was  pale, 
round,  and  sleek."** — In  Lady  Morgan's  Diary  of  doings  in  London  in 
1818,  an  account  of  a  concert  at  Lady  Charieville's,  and  its  fashionable 

*  Quoted  in  Pennant's  London.       f  Histoir  of  Frederick  the  Great,  I.  531. 
±  Ibid.  n.  277.  §  IWd.  235.  D  Ibid.  632. 

if  Walpole*s  Letters,  vol.  viL  pp.  94-5.  **  Ibid.  voL  viiL  pp.  548-9. 
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Tiflitony  iadiidef  this  Baemento :  ^  The  person  that  interested  me  most 
wss  Lady  Senh  Bvnhary,  the  king's  mst  passion,  and  once  the  most 
heantifid  woman  in  England:  imagine  a  dignified  thooffh  infirm  old 
hdy*  stone  Umd,  led  in  !"*  Travel  back  in  fancy  well-nirii  sixty  years, 
and  Aen  connect  the  two  ends  of  that  long  jonroey,  and  moralise  on 
1760  by  forecasting  1818.  Such  retrospect  together  with  sodi  pre- 
lisioo,  u  glaneed  at  in  the  nnfamiliar  lines — 

Many  may  yet  recal  the  hours 
That  saw  thy  lover's  chosen  flowers 
Nodding  ana  dandng  in  the  shade 
Thy  dark  and  wavy  tresses  made ; 
On  many  a  brain  is  pictured  yet 
Thy  languid  eye's  dim  violet : 
But  who  among  them  all  foresaw 
How  the  sad  snows  which  never  thaw 
Upon  that  head  one  day  should  lie, 
And  love  but  glimmer  from  that  eye  !f 

A  hard  thing  chUdrea  and  young  people  find  it,  to  believe,  and  ex 
animo  subscribe  their  belief,  that  once  their  seniors  were  as  they  are 
now.  **  The  ha{^y  children  come  to  us,  and  look  up  in  our  fiices:  they 
ask  us — ^Was  it  thus,  and  thus,  when  we  were  in  their  places?"^  It  is 
a  touching  episode  in  Little  Nell's  brief  life-history,  where  she  roams  at 
eventide  about  the  village  chinrchyard,  and  is  gazing  at  a  humble  stone 
which  tells  of  a  young  man  who  had  died  at  twenty-three  years  old, 
fiffy-five  years  ago,  when  she  hears  a  faltering  step  near  her,  and  look- 
ing roona  sees  an  aged  woman,  feeble  and  decrepit,  who,  tottering  to 
the  fi>ot  of  that  same  grave,  asks  her  to  read  the  writing  on  the  stone. 
The  old  woman  *thanks  the  child  when  she  has  done,  and  says  that  she 
has  had  the  words  by  heart  for  many  a  long,  long  year,  but  cannot  see 
them  now.  "  Were  you  his  mother  ?"  asks  the  child. — '*  I  was  his  wife, 
my  dear." — She  the  wife  of  a  young  man  of  three- and-twenty !  Ah, 
true !  It  was  fifty-five  years  aeo. — **  Ton  wonder  to  hear  me  say  that,** 
remarks  la  vieilley  shaking  her  head.  *^  You're  not  the  first  Older  folk 
than  yon  have  wondered  at  the  same  thing  before  now.  Yes,  I  was  his 
wife.  Death  doesn't  change  us  more  than  life,  my  dear."§  As  to  that, 
nmts  fferroiu. 

If  not  set  in  the  same  pathetic  key,  quite  as  suggestive,  however,  is  that 
picture  (more  real  than  ideal)  Mrs.  Browning  gives  of  the  poor  grovel- 
ling old  **  worshipper,"  on  her  knees  before  "  the  altar^s  silver  glory,"  at 
a  church  in  Italy : 

^There  was  one,  so  old. 

So  old,  to  kneel  grew  easier  than  to  standi — 

So  solitary,  ^he  accepts  at  last 

Our  Lady  for  her  gossip,  and  frets  on 

Against  the  sinful  world  which  ^pes  its  rounds 

In  marrying  and  being  married,  inst  the  same 

As  when  'twas  almost  good  and  had  the  rights 

{Her  Oian  alive,  and  she  herself  eighteen), 

♦  Diary  of  Lady  Morgan,  p.  39. 

t  W.  S.  Landor,  Miscel.  Poems,  186. 

X  Mrs.  Browning,  The  Cry  of  the  Human. 

§  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  ch.  xvil 
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And  yet,  now  eyen,  if  Madonna  willed  (the  narroHo  obUqua  continues), 
she'd  win  a  tern  in  Thursday's  lottery,  and  better  all  things.  Did  she 
dream  for  nought,  that,  boiling  cabbage  for  the  fast-day's  soup,  it  smelt 
like  blessed  entrails  ?  such  a  dream  for  nought  ?  would  sweetest  Mary 
cheat  her  so,  and  lose  that  certain  candle,  straight  and  white  as  any  fair 
grand-duchess  in  her  teens,  which  otherwise  should  flare  here  in  a  week  ? 
Benigna  sis,  thou  bounteous  Queen  of  heaven  !* — ^That  poor  old  soul  at 
her  devotions  is  not  the  loveliest  of  pictures.  But  in  her  case,  and  for 
Saint  Charity's  sake,  let  us,  too,  beni^ni  simus^  and  bethink  us  of 
B^ranger's  appeal  in  his  stanzas  commencing  //  neiffe,  il  neigie,  ei  Id 
devant  Piglise,  une  vieiUe  prie  d  genoux  : 

Savez-voos  bien  ce  que  fut  cette  vieille 

An  teint  b4ve,  aox  traits  amaigris  ? 
D'un  grand  spectacle  autrefois  la  merveille, 

Ses  chants  ravissaient  tout  Parb. 
Les  jeunes  gens,  dans  le  rire  ou  les  larmes, 

S'exaltaient  devant  sa  beauts ; 
Tons  ils  ont  dO  des  rdves  k  ses  charmes : 

Ah!  faisons-lui la charit^.f 

The  Grandmother  is  a  study  at  which  Hans  C.  Andersen  works  con 
amove.  He  presents  her  in  her  arm-chair,  and  out-of-date  attire.  She 
knows  so  much,  for  she  has  lived  so  long,  and  can  look  so  far  back.  She 
reads  in  a  hymn-book  with  strong  silver  clasps,  between  two  leaves  of 
which  tliere  lies  a  rose,  quite  dry  and  crushed  flat.  Not  a  feur  fresh  rose 
like  those  in  the  glass  before  her  ;  yet  dearer  to  her,  and  able  to  bring 
tears  into  her  ^yes^  which  they  are  not.  As  her  tears  besprinkle  that 
flower,  the  colours  become  fresh  again;  *Hhe  rose  blows  again,  and  fills 
the  room  with  its  sweet  odour ;  the  walls  sink,  as  if  they  were  but  mist, 
and  far  around  her  is  the  green,  glorious  forest,  where  the  sun-rays  beam 
through  the  foliage  of  the  ti-ees;  and  grandmother — ^yes,  she  is  quite 
young,  a  beautiful  girl,  with  flaxen  locks,  and  full  cherry  cheeks,  no  rose 
freslier" — and  this  now  faded  flower,  faded  so  long  ago,  is  given  her  by 
a  lusty  bachelor :  but  he  disappears  anon  ;  many  thoughts,  many  shades 
flit  by  ;  ''  the  handsome  youth  is  gone,  the  rose  is  in  the  hymn-book, 
and  she — yes,  there  she  sits  once  more  as  an  old  woman,  and  looks  at 
the  faded  flower  lying  in  the  book.":^  One  thinks  of  certain  stanzas  by 
the  author  of  "  Undine,"  as  Englished  by  a  master  hand — 

And  thou  wert  once  a  maiden  fair, 

A  blushing  virgin,  warm  and  younjg^. 
With  myrtles  wreathed  in  golden  hair. 
And  glossy  brow  that  knew  no  care — 

Upon  a  bridegroom's  arm  you  himg. 

The  golden  locks  are  silvered  now. 

The  blushing  cheek  is  pale  and  wan ; 
The  spring  may  bloom,  the  autumn  glow. 
All's  one — in  chimney-comer  thou 

Sitt'st  shivering  on. — § 

♦  Aurora  Leigh,  book  vii. 

t  Chansons  de  B€ranger:  La  pauvre  Femme. 

X  In  Sweden,  §  v.  §  Thackeray,  after  La  Motte  Fouqu¥. 
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Seyenty,  then,  has  its  minstrels  and  laureates,  as  well  at  sweet  seventeen. 
So  indeed  has  a  hundred  for  the  matter  of  that.  As  Hartley  Coleridge 
was  walking  beside  Looghrigg  town  one  dreary,  wet  Sonday,  he  met  a 
funeral  escort,  quaintly  enough  attired,  in  old-world  out-of-the-world 
fashion,  which  was  conyeying  from  a  cottage  in  Loughrigg,  to  Grasmere 
churchyard,  the  mortal  remains  of  Aggy  Mackereth,  a  woman  who  had 
attained  her  hundredth  year.  As  he  took  shelter  in  the  hospice  at 
Skelwith  Bridge,  he  wrote  some  memorial  lines,  of  which  the  conclusion 
is  here  given : 

With  solemn  pace  they  trod 

To  lay  beneath  the  churchyard's  billowY  sod 

A  woman,  that  had  borne  the  woes,  and  fears. 

And  hopes  of  life,  for  nigh  a  hundred  years ; 

That  was  a  little  baby  in  a  frock. 

Ere  the  wild-bird  had  planted  in  the  rock 

Yon  tree, — a  wonder  how  its  roots  are  fed. 

That  decks  the  autumn  with  its  berries  red. 

She  has  outlived  her  loves.    The  world  hath  changed 

Since  she  was  young.    The  nimble  feet  that  ranged 

The  lofty  pastures — upward  push'd  the  plough — 

Straight  in  the  coffin  they  pomt  upward  now  I 

The  oldest  man  that  walks  behind  her  hearse 

Her  middle  age  might  see — a  babe  at  nnrse.* 

Hartley  Coleridge  was,  by  the  way,  a  connoisseur  in  old  women ; 
studied  them,  loved  them,  sought  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  their  mystery 
— for  they  all  have  one,  each  her  own,  such  as  it  b.  In  one  of  his 
essays  he  maintains  that  the  heart  of  an  old  woman  is  essentially  the 
heart  of  a  ^L  This  is  evinced,  he  takes  it,  by  the  busy  suspicious  in- 
terest which  agitates  the  venerable  frame  of  female  eld,  when  matters  of 
the  heart  are  even  slightly  alluded  to.  They  never,  he  says,  scoff  or 
horse-lau^h  like  old  men ;  and  though  they  may  rebuke,  sharply  too,  it 
is  not  with  the  imperative  contempt  of  the  sexagenarian  worldling. 
They  have  not  forgotten  that  love  is  a  serious  thing.f  The  same  tender 
appreciation  of  the  sex,  in  its  phases  of  decline  and  decay,  pervades  his 
prose  and  verse  alike :  witness,  for  one  example  more,  the  Sonnet  to  an 
Aged  Beauty,  beginning : 

Once  thou  wert  young,  'twas  very  long  ago. 

Yet  some  there  are  to  whom  thy  fixt  idea. 

Even  now,  is  fresh  as  sea-bom  Cytherea.  .  •  • 

•  .  •  Once  thou  wert  younff,  and  still  art  young  to  me, 

Thouffh  fifty  summers  faded  since  we  met ; 

Thy  tmiid  clance  I  cannot  cease  to  see, 

Thy  bird-like  voice  to  me  is  piping  yet. 

If  Time  turn  back  to  say  that  thou  art  old, 

ril  swear  he  lies,  and  will  thy  youth  uphold.  J 

There  is  a  Shakspearean  touch  about  this  sonneteering — a  touch  of  the 
Shakspearean  Sonnets,  at  least. 

Considering  what  a  name  Mr.  Thackeray  has  for  sadre  if  not  cynic- 
ism, as  though  he  could  only  be  natural,  only  his  veritable  self,  when 

*  Poems  by  Hartley  Coleridge,  vol.  i.   (Memoir,  p.  cxcvi) 
f  Essays  and  Biarginalia,  voL  i.  p.  323. 
X  HarU^  Coleridge's  Poems,  vol.  ii  p.  34. 
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engaged  in  showing  up,  like  a  Vaaity  Fair  bowman,  or  cutting  iq»,  like 
a  ruthless  anatomist,  it  is  always  a  pleasure,  pwhaps  too  a  duty,  to  record 
a  passing  protest  against  this  exclusiveness  and  one-sidedness  on  his 
readers'  part,  by  insistbg  on  the  essential  kindness  and  human  Useling 
which  nestle  at  the  he^  of  his  philosophy.  This  admits  of  ample 
illustration  in  the  article  of  Old  Women.  True,  there  ai«  sorry  qpeei- 
mens  of  that  class  in  his  writings,  just  as  there  are  in  real  life.  In  real 
life  one  certainly  does  meet — (occasionally  P  yes;  frequently  ?  mats  om) 
— with  imattractiye  examples  of  female  seza-,  septua-,  octo-,  and  nona- 
genarians.  There  are  old  women  whom  all  your  charity  will  not  let  you 
respect,  whom  all  your  gallan^,  chivalry,  and  romance  combined  will 
not  avail  to  make  lovable.  They  seem  to  stand  forth  as  types  and 
warnings,  to  show  how  tiitdivine  a  thing  a  woman  may  be  made.  Of 
course,  then,  in  so  realistic  an  artist  as  Michael  Angelo  Titmaish,  studies 
and  sketches  are  to  be  found  of  elderly  disagreeables  in  the  feminine 
gender.  Wicked  old  dowagers  confront  us ;  scheming  '*  old  soldiers,** 
or  mothers-in-law,  make  us  afraid.  We  meet  quite  many  enough  of 
wigged-worldlings  like  Miss  Crawley,  who  ^'  was  the  most  hospitable  and 
jovial  of  old  vestsJs,  and  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  day,  she  said.  (All  old 
women  were  beauties  once,  we  very  well  know.)"*  Or  soured  scolds  like 
Letty  Lovelace.  *'  'And  Letty  Lovelace?'  says  I. — Jack's  countenance  fell. 
However,  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  presently.  '  Letty  Lovelace !'  says 
he.  *  She's  Letty  Lovelace  still ;  but  Grad,  such  a  wizened  old  woman  ! 
She's  as  thin  as  a  thread-paper  (you  remember  what  a  figure  she  had) : 
her  nose  has  got  red,  and  her  teeth  blue.  She's  always  ill ;  always  quar- 
relling with  the  rest  of  the  family ;  always  psalm-singing,  and  always 
taldng  pills.  Gad,  I  had  a  rare  escape  there.  Push  rotmd  the  grog, 
old  boy.' "  And  thereupon  straightway  Mr.  Htmarsh's  memory  goes 
back  to  the  days  when  Letty  was  the  loveliest  of  blooming  young  crea- 
tures :  when  to  hear  her  sing  was  to  make  the  heart  jump  into  your 
throat ;  when  to  see  her  dance,  was  better  than  Montessu  or  Noblet 
(they  were  the  Ballet  Queens  of  those  days);  when  Jack  used  to  wear  a 
locket  of  her  hair,  with  a  Httle  gold  chain  round  his  neck^  and,  exhi- 
larated with  toddy,  after  a  sederunt  of  the  Cuttykilt  mess,  used  to  pull 
out  this  token,  and  kiss  it,  and  howl  about  it,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  bottle-nosed  M  Major  and  the  rest  of  the  taUe.t  Or  who,  agidn, 
can  ever  forget — some^  it  is  said,  will  never  forgive — Aat  stringent 
warning,  on  the  text  of  sick-bedridden,  loveless  old  age :  "  Picture  to 
yourself,  ch  fair  young  reader,  a  worldly,  selfish,  graoeless,  thankless, 
religionless  old  woman,  writhing  in  pain  and  fear,  cmd  withotU  her  wig. 
Picture  her  to  yourself  and  ere  you  be  old,  learn  to  love  and  pray."{  It 
is  vastly  more  pungent  and  painful  to  read  than  Pope's  contemptuous 
lines — 

As  Hags  hold  Sabbaths,  less  for  joj  than  spite. 

So  these  their  merry,  miserable  night ; 

Still  round  and  round  the  ghost  of  beauty  gli^. 

And  haunt  the  places  where  their  honour  died. 
See  how  the  workl  its  veterans  rewards ! 

A  youth  of  frolics,  an  old  age  of  cards ; 

•  Vanity  Fair.  ch.  x.  f  Book  of  Snobs,  di.  XTriii. 

t  Yanity  Fair,  ch.  xiv. 
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Fair  to  no  purpose,  arifol  to  no  end. 
Young  without  lovers,  old  without  a  friend ; 
A  fop  their  passion,  but  their  prize  a  sot. 
Alive,  ridiculons— and  dead,  forgot  !• 

Bat  ihe  pitiless  portrayer  of  Miss  Crawleys  and  heartless  dowagers, 
has  a  tender  touch — who  more  so  ? — for  whatever  aged  woman  is  right 
womanly  in  her  age.  Charming'  pictnres  we  might  select,  one  after 
another,  from  his  well-thronged  ^edlery,  of  henign,  gracious,  placid, 
endearing  eld.  Take  one,  of  many  such, — a  drawing-room  sketch, 
firom  the  life,  and  to  the  life.  ''  There  sits  an  old  lady  of  mate  than 
foorseore  years,  serene  and  kind,  and  as  heautiful  in  her  age  now,  as  in 
her  youth,  when  History  toasted  her.  What  has  she  not  seen,  and  is 
she  not  ready  to  tell  ?  All  the  fame  and  wit,  the  rank  and  beauty,  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  have  passed  through  those  rooms.  •  .  .  She 
is  as  simple  now  as  if  she  had  never  had  any  flattery  to  dazzle  her:  she 
is  never  tired  of  being  pleased  and  being  kind.  Can  that  have  been 
anything  but  a  good  life  which,  after  more  than  eighty  years  of  it 
are  spent,  is  so  calm  ?  Could  she  look  to  the  end  of  it  so  cheerfully,  if 
its  long  course  had  not  been  pure  ?  Respect  her,  I  say,  for  being  so 
happy,  now  that  she  is  old.  We  do  not  know  what  goodness  and  charity, 
what  affections,  what  trials,  may  have  gone  to  make  that  charming 
sweetness  of  temper,  and  complete  that  perfect  manner.  But  if  we  do 
not  admire  and  reverence  such  an  old  age  as  that,  and  get  good  from 
contemplating  it,  what  are  we  to  respect  and  admire  ?''f 

To  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry  is  assigned  the  merit,  by  one  of  her  most 
genial  critics,  of  having  given  a  place  m  her  world  to  la/emme  Agie — a 
place,  too,  both  honourable  and  aimable.  In  her  '<  Cl^lie,'*  la  jfemme 
dgee  is  the  arbiter  of  good  taste  and  bon  ton — is  the  directress  of  con- 
versation— is  sought  after  for  her  wit,  her  experience,  and  that  amiability 
wMcfa  is  all  the  more  charming  from  its  being  deprived,  by  age  itself,  of 
aQ  coquetry.  Woman  indeed,  in  the  '^Clelie,"  grows  old  without 
becoming  eithmr  useless  or  disagreeable. ;[  The  character  of  Arricidie  is 
a  case  in  point :  seventy-five  years  oM,  and  always  surrounded  by  young 
admirers.  M.  Girardin  attaches  great  importance  to  this  character, 
because  la/emme  ogee,  of  this  attractive  type,  esteemed  and  respected  by 
let  jeunes  getis^  belongs  only,  he  says,  to  really  polished  and  really 
honnete  society.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  country  may  well  boast  of  having 
produced  some  first-rate  specimens  of  the  class  in  question,  and  of  having 
appreciated  them. 

Horace  Walpole  was  not  of  the  nil  admirari  school,  in  this  particular. 
He  had  a  liking  for  fine  old  ladies,  of  the  well-bred  and  well-natured 
sort,  French  and  English.  Not  to  him  must  we  go  for  the  higher  and 
nobler  examples  of  tafemme  dgSe'^oi  that  sacred  type  to  which  Words- 
worth so  often  does  homage ;  as  in  the  sonnet  to  Lady  Fitzgerald  in  her 
seventieth  year : 

Such  age  how  beautiful !  0  Lady  bright. 
Whose  mortal  lineaments  seem  all  refined 
By  favouring  Nature  and  a  saintly  Mind 
To  somethi]^  purer  and  more  exquisite 

*  Pope's  Moral  Essays,  ep.  il. 

t  Sketches  and  IVavels  in  London.    (Miscellanies,  II.  2S2.) 

X  Saint-Maro  Girardin,  Cours  de  Lit.  dram.,  in.  121  ^. 
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Than  flesh  and  blood ;  whene'er  thou  meet'st  my  sight, 
When  I  behold  thy  blanched  unwithered  cheek. 
Thy  temples  fringed  with  locks  of  gleaming  wlute. 
And  head  that  droops  because  the  soul  is  meek. 
Thee  with  the  welcome  snowdrop  I  compare ; 
That  child  of  winter,  prompting  thoug^hts  that  climb 
From  desolation  toward  the  genial  pnme ; 
Or  with  the  Moon  conquering  earth's  misty  air, 
And  flUing  more  and  more  with  crystal  light 
As  pensive  evening  deepens  into  night.* 

Such  nigbt,  however,  as  the  same  poet  pictures  in  another  poem — the 
closing  stanza  of  which  promises  the  '*  dear  child  of  nature"  it  addresses 
that  her  thoughts  and  feelings  shall  not  die,  nor  leave  her,  when  grey 
hairs  are  nigh,  a  melancholy  slave ;  *'  but  an  old  age  serene  and  bright, 
and  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night,  shall  lead  thee  to  thy  grave."t  But  of 
cheery  and  charming  old  ladies  of  a  more  or  less  worldly  habit,  Walpole 
saw  much,  and  by  them  he  set  g^at  store — old  ladies  to  whom  severally 
might  be  applied  Mr.  Lander's  lines. 

She  dares  to  hear  her  hair  turns  grey. 

And  never  looks  the  graver : 
Nor  will  she  mind  Old  Tell-tale  more 
Than  those  who  sang  her  charms  before. f 

At  one  time  Horace  shows  us,  for  instance,  the  Campbell  sisters.  Ladies 
Ailesbury  and  Strafford,  of  whom  he  says,  in  his  politest  vein,  that 
^*  Campbell-goodness  no  more  wears  out  than  Campbell-beauty — all  their 
good  qualities  are  huchabach.  You  see  the  Duchess  [of  Argyle,  their 
mother],"  he  adds,  "  has  imbibed  so  much  of  their  durableness,  that  she 
is  good-humoured  enough  to  dine  at  a  tavern  at  seventy-six."§  At  an- 
other, it  is  his  "  divine  old"  Lady  Betty  Germaine,  of  whom  he  writes, 
on  his  visit  to  her  in  Northamptonshire  (1763),  ^^  If  one  coold  honour 
her  more  than  one  did  before,  it  would  be  to  see  with  what  religion  she 
keeps  up  the  old  dwelling  and  customs,  as  well  as  old  servants,  who  you 
may  ima^e  do  not  love  her  less  than  other  people  do."||  Then,  again, 
there  is  his  old  Lady  Suffolk — about  whom,  and  the  Lady  Betty  irfbre- 
sud,  Gilly  Williams  and  George  Selwyn  appear  to  have  laughed  at 
Horry  in  their  drawling  fashionable  way,  ana  marvelled  at  his  moving 
from  old  Suffolk  on  the  Thames  to  another  old  goody  on  the  Tjne. 
Lady  Suffolk  he  describes  in  a  letter  to  Montague  as  then  (1764)  "past 
seventy-six ;  and,  what  is  more,  much  worse  than"  himself,  "  for,  added 
to  her  deafness,  she  has  been  confined  these  three  weeks  with  the  gout 
in  her  eyes,  and  was  actually  then  [referring  to  certain  New  Year's-day 
ceremonies]  in  misery,  and  had  been  without  sleep.  What  spirits,  and 
cleverness,  and  imagination,  at  that  age,  and  under  those  afflicting  cir- 
cumstances! You  reconnoitre  her  old  court  knowledge,  how  charm- 
ingly she  has  applied  it !  Do  you  wonder  I  pass  so  many  hours  and 
evenings  with  her  ?"^  When  he  loses  this  sprightly  neighbour,  in  1767, 
he  teUs  Mann,  she  "  was  the  only  sensible  friend  I  had  at  Strawberry. 

♦  Word»worth*8  Miscellaneous  Sonnets,  XVIL 

t  Poems  of  the  Imagination,  XXXVL 

X  Works  of  W.  S.  Lander,  II.  653. 

§  Walpole's  Letters,  m.  260.  B  IV.  loa  ^  IV.  163. 
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.  •  •  .  Her  bearmg  had  been  impaired  abore  forty  yean,  and  was  the 
only  defect  that  preTented  her  eonTersadon  from  not  being  as  agreeable 
•a  powible.  She  had  seen,  known,  and  remembered  so  moch,  that  I  waa 
Tery  sddom  not  eager  to  hear.  She  was  a  sincere  and  mialterable  friend* 
Tory  cahn,  jodicious,  and  lealous.  Her  integrity  and  goodness  had 
secured  ihe  oontinoation  of  respect,  and  no  Mfen  favoorite  had  CTer  ex- 
perienoed  neglect  less.  Her  tortmie,  which  had  nerer  been  nearly  so 
mat  as  it  was  belicTld,  of  late  years  was  so  diminished  as  to  haTO 
brought  her  into  great  difficulties.  Yet  they  were  not  CTen  su^ected, 
Cor  ne  had  a  patience  and  command  of  heraslf  that  preTented  her  erer 
complaining  of  either  fortune  or  illness."*  Then  comes  Mary  Lepd, 
Lady  Hervey,  who  died  in  the  following  year,  at  sixt^-eight — ^'one  of 
my  great  friends^^-whose  ''friendliness,  good  breedmg,  and  amiable 
temper,  had  attached  all  that  knew  her.  Her  sufferings,  with  the  gout 
and  rheumatism,  were  terrible,  and  yet  ncTcr  could  a&ct  her  patience, 
or  dmrt  her*  attention  to  her  friends.^f  And  in  espedal,  thm  is  his 
''dear  old  blind  woman''  at  Paris,  Madame  du  Deffiuid— of  whom  he 
says,  in  1769,  that  she  foels  no  difference  between  the  spirits  of  twenty- 
tluree  and  seTenty-three ;  that  she  makes  songs,  smgs  them,  remembers 
all  that  e?er  were  made;  and,  having  lived  from  the  most  agreeable  to 
the  most  reasoning  age,  has  all  that  was  amiable  in  the  last,  all  that  is 
sensible  in  this,  with^t  the  vanity  of  the  former,  or  the  pedantic  imper- 
tinence of  the  latter.  "  I  have  heard  her  dispute  with  all  sorts  of  people, 
OD  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  never  knew  her  in  the  wrong.  She  humbles 
the  learned,  sets  right  their  disciples,  and  finds  conversation  for  every- 
body. Affectionate  as  Madame  de  S^vign^  she  has  none  of  her  preiu- 
dioes^  but  a  more  universal  taste ;  and,  with  the  most  delicate  frame,  her 
spirits  huiry  her  through  a  life  of  fatigue  that  would  kill  me^  if  I  was  to 
continue  here.  { 

Za/emme  dgee  u  seen  to  advantage,  at  intervals,  in  Madame  d' Arblay's 
diary  and  letters — ^herself  no  bad  specimen,  at  fourscore  and  upwards,  of 
the  good  old  gentlewoman.  Here  is  a  glimpse,  for  instance,  which  Fanny 
Bnmey  (then  just  "come  out")  gives  us  of  the  venerable  translator  of 
Emctetos — now  about  seventy-three,  and  living  to  be  eighty-nine. 
"Mrs.  Carter  arose,  and  received  me  with  a  smiUng  air  of  benevolence 
that  more  than  answered  all  my  expectations  of  her.  She  is  really  a 
noUe-looking  woman;  I  never  saw  age  so  gracefril  in  the  female  sex  yet; 
her  whole  mce  seemi  to  beam  with  goodness,  piety,  and  philanthrop}r''§ 
—none  the  less  for  the  handsome  compliments  she  was  pleased  to  lavish 
on  Hvdina.  Here,  f^g^  is  Mrs.  Chapone— though  not  very  superiorly 
described.  ^Ifrs  Cnapone  herself  is  the  most  superiorly  unaffected 
creature  you  can  conceive,  and  full  of  agrimens  from  ^ood  senses 
talents,  and  conversational  powers,  in  defiance  of  age,  infirmities,  and  un- 
common ugliness.  I  really  love  as  well  as  admire  and  esteem  her.^H  But 
Ae  most  engaemg,  by  for,  of  the  numerous  old  ladies  who  came  in 
*' pretty  Fanny^  way,'^is  that  nalace  fevourite— a  femiliar  name  in  all 
biOffnmhiee  of  Swift — the  venerable  Mrs.  Delany,  who,  having  been  bom 
wim  the  eighteenth  century,  was  now,  on  Miss  Bomey's  first  mtroduction 


*  Walpole's  Letters,  V.  60.  t  ▼•  1^-  %  V.  18S. 

iDiaiy  and  Letters  of  Madame  d'ArUay.  VOL  L  p.  S17  (edit  18~  ^ 
Ibid.  144-5. 
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U  hety  in  ker  ^ghiy-llurcl  yetr.  *'  Mrs.  Deiany  was  dona  in  her 
dnmng'roomj  wk^h  18  entirely  hang  wvnd  with  pietaret  of  h&r  onm 
painting,  and  ornaments  of  her  own  designing.  She  came  to  tke  4oor  t» 
receive  us.  She  is  atiU  tall,  though  seme  of  her  height  may  be  loai:  sot 
mudi,  however,  for  she  is  remarkably  vpright.  She  has  bo  reaaains  of 
beaut^  in  Isatare,  bat  in  countenance  I  sever  but  once  saw  omto.  •  •  • 
Beoevolence,  softness,  ptety,  and  geatkoess  are  all  resident  in  ker  face."* 
What  fiieods  this  excellent  lady  and  her  admiiiAg  visitor  became,  «ad 
with  wkat  tender  solidtnde  the  latter  watdwd  her  last  days,  is  known  to 
all  readers  of  the  Diary,  Mrs.  Delaay  was  for  awhile  tae  only  cossolft- 
tion  Miss  Buroey  had  in  ker  nngenial  toil  as  Qaeen's  ^rewoman.  Ooa 
oAer  extract  will  soffioe  in  relation  to  their  Windsor  eonaexion — die  year 
b«ng  1788  (the  two  last  nnmerals  expressing  Mrs.  Delanv's  age ;  imt 
was  any  higher  number  ever  to  bereqawed,  for  she  died  witliin  the  year): 
**  I  found  my  dear  Mrs.  Delaay  sweeter,  more  aUve,  mmi  loader  tkaaever* 
This  evening  I  finished  reading  her  memoirs.  The  alaMst  incessant 
dangers  to  mich  she  was  exposed  in  all  the  eariy  pait  of  her  £fe^  and  the 
purity  of  pmdenee  with  which  she  always  extricated  herself  from  thaasy 
nave  aaore  than  ever  raised  my  admiration  and  increased  my  tenderness. 
What  n  diaracter  is  Mrs.  Delany's — how  nolde  diroagho«t— how  gieot 
imon  great  occasions — how  swieet,  how  touching,  how  intewating  iroea 
aU!  Oh,  what  should  I  do  without  her  ?•  That  oaestion  will  occub,  W 
no  answer  can  I  make  to  it.  Heaven  be  praiseo,  however,  she  is  weU, 
uncoBunonly  well,  and  looks  as  if  she  wookl  lava  to  be  one  hundred  yeaxa 
old  vrith  ease.^'t  Alas  for  fond  hopes,  engendered  of  earnest  vriakes! 
Before  April  vras  gone,  gone  for  ever  was  Mrs.  DeUny.  ^  And  now — 
rU  go  to  sleep,"  were  her  last  words,  as  she  timed  gentty  in  bed  from 
her  affiBctionate  companion,  irkom  she  would  not  bid  forewell,  that  she 
might  not  give  pain  even  at  the  last.  Of  her  euthaaasy,  Madame 
d'Arblay  must  nsve  thought  often  and  wistfully,  when,  in  ker  own 
extreoM  old  age,  she  used  to  repeat  (as  die  did  eveiy  night)  liSn.  Bar- 
bsnid's  srfemn-sweet  stanza,  composed  when  she  too  vras  veiy  oU.— 

Life !  we've  been  long  together, 
Throi^  pleasant  and  thrtmgk  cloud j  weatiier; 
'Tis  nard  to  part  whenfriemls  are  dear; 
Perhaps  'twill  eoet  a  si^h,  a  tear ; 
Then  steal  awa^r,  give  little  warnings 
Choose  thine  own  time. 
Say  not  Good  Night,  but  in  some  brighter  dime 
Bid  me  Good  Moming4 

While  on  the  subject  of  old  women  of  the  last  centmy,  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  Scottish  type,  a  strong-foatured  and  very  characteristic 
one.  Lord  Cockhum's  Memoirs  go  a  good  way  to  justify  the  desoriptioa 
he  gives  of  them  as  '^  a  delightful  set,  strong-headed,  warm4Marted»  and 
high^pirited :  the  fire  of  their  tempers  not  always  latent;  merry  even  in 
solitude ;  very  resolute ;  indiEerent  about  the  modes  and  habits  of  the 
modem  world*"    Lady  Armistofi  and  Mis.  Dttada%  Lady  Don  and  Mrs. 

*  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  d'ArbUy,  voL  ii.  pp.  206-7. 

t  Ibid.  IV.  14. 

t  Mrs.  Barbadd's  Poeau,  "^Lifc." 
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IbiciMiicl  xsi  Bnorieith,  Miss  Mam  Trotter  aad  Mias  Sophy  Johnsten, 
Lrij  Hmter  Blair,  too»  wad  lfr«.  Mun«y  of  Heoderlaiid,  make  a  InraTa 
sbo<r  m  Us  ygos.*  Tba  iniaeDoa  of  women  in  Seotoh  tooaety  has 
aliraya,  as  wm  fiaglish  writer  obaores,  been  one  of  its  most  marked 
leitees,  aad  if  we  take  up  any  well-knewn  book,  such  as  Boswdl's  Tow 
tD  the  H«bfidss,  wlach  gn«s  an  insighi  into  the  Sootland  of  a  centuij 
wgOi  "we  find  in  ahnost  every  page  mention  of  tome  lady  who  gtres  a  cha« 
ncter  «nd  an  inqwrtanee  to  the  partionkr  eiTcle  in  which  the  tourists 
found  themselves.  "  A  mixture  of  sense,  piety,  and  broad  fon  seems  to 
ha^e  keen  the  dtstnifuishiflig  mark  of  an  okl  Scotoklady.'^  Of  the  fine 
M  9esteb  ladies  eoouBemorated  in  Boswell's  Tour,  a  special  interest  at- 
iMdiSB  to  Lady  Egliatoone,  who  died  seven  years  afiter[the  tourists 
visited  ker,  at  die  age  of  mnety-one,  and  who  in  the  bloom  of  youth  had 
Wm  tk9  kssarfy  «f  ber  time,  and  celebrated  as  siidi  by  Allan  Ramsay, 
Hamilton  o£  Baagomr,  aad  other  timefal  gentlem^i.  The  special  intend 
arises  from  Ae  degree  in  whieh  she  interested  Dr.  Johnson,  who  said  of 
her,  even,  at  eigkii^fovr,  diat  ^e  had  ^  little  reason  to  accuse  time  of 
dspredalkms  «i  aer  beaitf^."  fioswell  had  some  difficulty  in  inducing  his 
sffety-wmy  gnat  friend  to  pay  the  Countessa  yisit ;  but  tne  Doctor  owned 
kimiiirff  well  repaid.  ^  Lady  Egtintonne,"  says  ibe  gratified  Journalist, 
^tho^fh  she  was  now  in  her  e^ty-fif^  year,  and  had  lived  in  1^  re- 
tbeowat  of  the  eoantiy  for  almost  half  «  oentmry,  was  still  a  venr 
agreesUe  woman.  She  was  of  the  noble  house  of  Kennedy,  and  had  au 
tae  deviation  which  the  oonsdonniess  of  sndi  bMi  in^ires.  Her  figure 
nas  Bojestie,  iier  manncn  high-bred,  her  reading  extensive,  and  her  con- 
wnation  degant.  She  had  been  the  admnation  of  the  eay  circles  of  life, 
aad  the  patoooess  of  peets.  Dr.  Jofaason  was  delighted  with  his  recep- 
tien  hare.  •  «  in  the  coarse  of  oar  conversation  it  came  out  that  Lady 
Eglintoune  was  married  the  year  before  Dr.  Johnson  was  bom,  upon 
wUch  she  graciously  said  to  bun  diat  she  might  have  been  his  mother, 
and  that  she  now  adopted  him ;  and,  when  we  were  going  away,  she  em- 
braced him,  saying,  *  My  dear  son,  farewell  I'  My  fhend  was  much 
pleased  with  ibis  day's  entortidament,  and  owned  that  I  had  done  well  to 
force  him  out."{  Hhe  week  before,  Johnson  had  also  been  complacently 
taken  with  the  Dowac^r  Countess  of  Loudoun,  who,  says  Boswell,  '^  in 
her  lunety-fiftti  year,  nad  all  her  figiculties  quite  unimpaired.  This  was  a 
very  cheering  si^ht  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  an  extraordinary  desire  for 
bng  life.  Her  ladyship  was  sennble  and  well-informed,  and  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  the  world."$  It  was  like  guarantecdng  the  Doctor  a 
renewed  lease  of  life,  on  Ae  most  fftvoarable  terms,  ibis  introducing  him, 
a  hale  veteran  of  nxty-siz,  te  a  sociable,  vivacious,  uncomplainiDg 
countess  of  ninety-five. 

Copious  samples  nugbt  be  dted  of  iafemme  igSe^  Scoteh  version, 
from  a  long  roU  of  Scoteh  novels,  in  which  she  occupies  so  prominent  a 
place.  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  give  us,  in  charming  outline,  Mistress 
Maigaret  Bedame  BalBol;  and,  in  all  &lness  and  fimsh.  Miss  Griselda 

♦  Memorials  of  his  Time.    By  Henry  CJockbum.    Pp.  57-67. 
+  Saturday  Beview,  No.  33. 

I  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.    Carruthers^s  edit  pp.  S9S  tq. 
5  Ibid.  296-7. 
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Oldbuck,  Alison  WiIsoDy  Meg  Dodi,  and  others.  Piofosior  WUrnxk^B 
novelets  teem  with  rural  specimens,  rather  sentimentally  idealised,  indeed 
of  a  washed-out  pattern.  John  Gait  furnishes  us  with  some  pawky  anld 
bodies,  real  enough  in  their  way.  ^ss  Ferrier  is  first-rate  m  her  por- 
traiture of  Mrs.  Violet  MacShake  ('<  Marriage"),  and  of  MoUy  Macau- 
ley  C'  Destiny'').  Aud,  of  a  later  school,  allusion  may  be  made  to  ihe 
octogenarian  Miss  Flora  Rothesay,  in  one  of  Miss  Mulooh*s  many  tales,, 
and  in  especial  to  the  now  well-known  and  well-esteemed  old  Lady  of 
Sunnyside,  Mistress  Margaret  Maitland. 

Nor  should  the  Irish  old  lady  be  overlooked—of  the  class  rcpresentedy 
for  instance,  by  the  late  Dowager  Countess  of  Charleville,  who  died  but 
the  other  day,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  whom  an  intimate  friend  has 
^ce  claimed  as  a  memorable  example  in  disproof  of  the  doctrine,  tlutt 
heart  and  imagination  necessarily  grow  torpid  and  inactive  in  old  age. 
*'  We  strongly  suspect  that,  when  fan<^  and  sensibility  appear  to  pass 
away  with  advandng  years,  they  never,  in  point  of  fact,  existed,  and  that 
the  flush,  flutter,  and  vivacity  of  youth  were  mistaken  forthenu"*  The 
Emerald  Isl^  might  supply  us,  could  we  find  place  for  them,  with  many 
such  gems  of  purest  ray  serene,  and  diamonds  galore  of  the  first  vrater. 
But  time  is  up,  and  space  out-HUor  can  heed  be  g^ven  to  the  suggestion 
of  a  malicious  remonstrant,  that,  in  a  professed  paper  on  old  women,  at 
least  a  line  or  two  might  be  spared  for  Sir  Charles  Wood  and  Mr.Vemon 
Smith.  The  extravagant  recklessness  of  this !  Some  one  will  next  be 
suggesting  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself 

In  more  serious  mood  snould  dose  a  paper  serioudy  b^^on.  And  as 
from  Wordsworth  that  beginning  took  its  cue,  with  Wordsworth  let  the 
ending  also  be — who,  on  the  subject  of  a  portrait  painted  by  Miss 
Gillies  at  Rydal  Mount,  calls  it  a  fruitless  task  to  paint  that  original  for 
him. 

Who,  yielding  not  to  changes  Time  has  made, 
B J  the  habitual  lic^ht  of  memorv  see 
Eyes  uubedimmed,  see  bloom  that  cannot  fade. 
And  smiles  that  from  their  birthplace  ne'er  shall  flee 
Into  the  land  where  ghosts  and  phantoms  be ; 
And  seeing  this,  own  nothing  in  its  stead. 

And  on,  or  rather  to,  the  same  beloved  subject^  in  another  sonnet : 

Mom  into  noon  did  pass,  noon  into  eve. 
And  the  old  day  was  welcome  as  the  young. 
As  welcome  and  as  beaatifal — ^in  sooth 
More  beaatifdl,  as  bemg  a  thing  more  holy : 
Thanks  to  thy  virtues,  to  the  eternal  youth 
Of  all  thy  goodness,  never  melancholy: 
To  thy  ]it^  heart  and  humble  mind,  that  cast 
Into  one  vision,  future,  present,  past.f 

*  See  Lady  Morgan's  "  Passages  from  my  Autobiogrsphy,"  pp,  65-7. 
t  Wordsworth's  Poetical  Woriu,  voLii.  pp.  369  sq.  (ecUt  1857> 
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It  is  nure,  in  the  present  non-emotional  days,  for  any  princess  to  en* 
^nre  sndi  a  romance  of  misery  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  Helen  of  Orleans^ 
whose  death  gave  the  crushing  blow  to  the  already  direly-tried  family 
of  Loois  Philippe.  As  a  yoang  and  lovely  bride,  all  smiled  on  her ;  but 
only  a  few  years  of  weddea  felicity  were  allowed  her.  She  was  forced  into 
the  consdonsness  that  even  princesses  may  be  too  happy  in  their  life^ 
wad  haye  to  undergo  a  bitter  penalty  for  past  years  of  feudty.  In  the 
midst  of  her  wedded  joy  her  husband  was  torn  from  her ;  and  not  long 
ere  die  kind-hearted  relations  who  had  striven  so  zealously  to  console 
ber  were  inyea  to  seek  shelter  in  a  foreign  country.  Even  then  she  had 
hopes ;  die  beUeved  her  son  would  yet  mount  the  throne  of  France ;  but 
too  soon  ibe  conviction  was  forced  upon  her  that  all  was  lost  With  the 
elevation  of  Napoleon  III.  to  the  imperial  throne  the  deposition  of  the 
Bourbons  was  irrevocably  sealed,  and  Helen  of  Orleans  yielded  to 
her  despair.  Up  to  that  time,  the  hope  of  seeing  her  beloved  boy  re* 
called  to  the  throne  of  France  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  had,  in  a  mea- 
sure^ reconciled  her  to  the  burden  of  Hfe,  but  so  soon  as  the  fiat  had  gone 
forth— when  France  had  expressed  her  unanimous  rejection  of  the  royal 
race— the  duchess  sank  beneath  the  blow.  Gradually  she  fiided  away, 
althou^  seeking  forgetfulness  in  change  of  scene,  and  striving  to  bury 
die  past  in  the  education  of  her  sons;  but  it  was  all  of  no  avaiL  She 
had  the  ineffid>le  consolation  of  seeing  her  first-bom  grow  up  all  that  the 
fondest  mother  could  desire,  and  she  was  only  too  ready  to  leave  a  world 
which  had  been  a  source  of  bitterness  for  so  many  years,  and  in  which 
she  felt  that  her  presence  was  no  loneer  wanted.  A  loving  hand  has 
given  US  the  memorials  of  her  life,  and  drawn  an  admirable  picture  of  a 
lady  who  would  have  been  an  honour  to  any  fcunily,  and  who,  in  hairi- 
ness or  in  misery,  never  once  fsiled  to  hersel£  To  Helen  of  Orieans  we 
are  justified  in  applying  tiie  words  of  Ben  Jonson : 

Death,  ere  thou  hast  slam  another 
Leam'd,  and  fair,  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  hurl  a  dart  at  thee. 

The  Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  bom  in  1814,  was  the  granddaughter  of 
that  Prince  of  Weimar  who  was  the  friend  of  Schiller  and  Goeuie,  and 
of  that  Princess  Louise,  whom  Napoleon,  no  respecter  of  intellec- 
tual ladies,  was  forced  to  allow  '^the  only  princess  he  had  found  in 
Germany."  After  the  disastrous  batUe  of  Jena,  this  lady  presented  her 
diamond  to  her  desolated  country,  but  the  Estates  onl^  accepted 
them  as  a  loan,  and  they  eventually  descended  to  the  subject  of  our 
memoir.  With  such  relations  as  these  to  form  her  mind,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  young  princess  grew  up  a  pattem  of  all  feminine  graces 
and  virtues,  and  so  soon  as  she  enter^  society,  she  gained  the  heart  of 
all  who  formed  her  acquaintance.  Even  tiie  Dauphiness  of  France,  who 
met  her  at  Toplitz,  was  compelled  to  lay  aside  her  frigidity  on  behalf  of 

*  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'Orl^ons,  H^^ne  de  Mecklenbourg-Schw^rin.  Paris: 
Levy.    London:  Jeffii.    1859. 
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this  charming  young  creature,  and  always  after  took  a  kindly  interest  in 
her  welfare.  More  important  for  the  tenor  of  her  life,  however,  was  the 
introduction  to  her  of  the  French  minister,  M.  Brissoo,  whose  reports  to 
his  court  led  to  Louis  Philippe  eventuaJIy  selecting  the  young  princess 
W  the  hride  of  his  eldest  son. 

But  ev«n  at  this  early  age,  the  princess  was  &tod  to  esdure  the 
pang  of  separation  from  a  dearly  beloved  brother.  Aeeonfinr  to  tba 
audior  of  the  Memoir,  it  is  prolmbk  that  the  agony  she  eadttied  oa 
thia  occasion  taught  her  how  to  assiuae  a  feigned  serenity,  and  gave  ka* 
ibe  power  of  enduring  her  future  calamitleft  with  sock  marveUoua  pa- 
tience. In  1836,  the  Duke  of  Orleaas  visited  Beriin,  and  •»  gaiaed  oa 
the  affection  of  tlw  old  king,  that  he  <)«ite  made  up  has  mimd  that  hm 
was  the  only  European  prince  worthy  to  win  and  wear  so  &ir  a  jewel  a« 
hia  darling  little  princess  Helen.  On  this  hint  the  duka  ifoke  ;  and 
although  the  Duke  of  Meddenburg  waa  atzoagly  diaiactiiied  to  the 
match  (perhaps  from  some  foreboding  of  the  misery  it  would  entail  oa  a 
bdoved  slater),  the  princess  was  ao  affected  by  ^^lette^  sent  her  by  h«r 
Tc^al  suitor^  that  any  opposition  was  futile.  The  maniagecoi^iaaft  waa 
signed  on  the  5th  of  Apcil,  1837,  and  on  the  15th  the  prinocaa  quitted 
I^wigskist^  accompanied  by  her  mother.  The  parting  frooa  her  hooaa 
was  mingled  with  sunshine  and  clouds,  and  she  evidenced  bar  fealinga  ia 
the  IbUowiag  lines^  which  she  traced  on  one  oi  the  wiadom : 

So  lebe  wohl,  da  stilles  Hans ! 
Ich  zieh'  bctrubt  von  (£r  hinans : 
Und  blQht  mir  fern  ein  sehones  Gluek, 
Ich  denke  gem  an  dieii  mrttck  P^ 

The  writer  of  the  Memoir  gives  us  the  following  affectionate  descrip* 
tion  of  the  princess,  just  prior  to  her  marriage : 

In  truth,  the  uiex{ffessible  charm  of  her  covntenance  pleased  at  first  si^it. 
Eve&  if  none  of  her  features  were  prominentlv  attractive,  there  was  so  imick 
haimonv  and  nobility  in  her  whole  appearance,  that  all  eyes  w^e  fixed  apon  her 
with  a  lively  interest,  and  could  not  be  again  detached.  He^  ^eatie  andvet 
penetrating  glance  seemed  to  seek  the  thoughts  in  those  addressing  her.  Mer 
tender  ancTkmdly  smile,  and  an  expression  at  one  moment  brilliant,  and  then 
full  of  affectionate  emotioB,  were  tne  reflex  of  her  miBd,  and  vividly  revealed 
the  impression  caused  by  every  word  addressed  to  her.  Althoogh  a  rare  dis- 
tinction ever  recalled  her  rank,  of  which  she  never  thought,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  feeling  she  inspired  was  that  of  sympathy.  At  a  later  date,  when  ^rrow 
had  assaued  her  under  every  form,  the  extreme  mobility  of  her  face  was  veiled 
by  a  tinge  of  sorrow  and  gentleness :  her  glance,  although  equaltyanknated  and 
more  toudim^,  solicited  a  word  of  hope.  Lastly,  the  agitation  of  her  mind* 
which  was  omy  restrained  by  an  extroaie  firmness  of  wul,  was  betraved  by  a 
more  hurried  movement,  although  it  ever  remained  graoe&l  and  digni&d 

The  princess  was  received  most  heartOy  by  the  French,  and  her  route 
to  Paris  was  one  long  ovation,  and  the  years  immediate^  following  her 
marriage  were  full  of  delight.  In  1838  we  find  her  writing  to  a  friend 
on  the  anniversary  of  her  marriage :  *'  At  present  my  heart  is  more 
lu^^  and  grateful  than  ever.  It  is  one  of  those  days  hailed  with  new- 
emotion  on  each  recnrrence.  What  a  difierence  from  last  year !  AH  my 
hopes  are  realised,  and  I  have  fresh  ones  which  attach  me  to  the  future. 
A  deep  and  true  affection,  of  which  I  had  scarcely  a  feeling  an  that 
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dmfy  iMW  noted  m  B^  bMBrfc,  1BJ  potitibn  towaidfl  in^ 
on  a  aoiid  beau^  and  ai  legwds  my  new  eonntvyy  jnsdfiea  bj  oonrag 
hopao  rack  are  fabjaets  &Nr  gsatiludfi^  aone  of  which  jou  faratold,  %nt 
vmck  hava  gainad  mater  extension  tibaa  even  your  dear  heart  or  that 
of  my  mothor  ooald  have  antteipated,  or  myself  fimned  an  idea  of.  It 
k  nov  two  o'clock.  At  that  hour  last  year  I  was  surrounded  by  all  the 
lazoTY  of  my  wedding  trousseau.  What  a  burden  weighed  me  down  1 
Thie  ABxarylbas  since  become  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me^  and  I  have 
laamcJ  to  regard  that  which  oppressed  me  as  a  condition  to  be 
accepted,  of  mich  I  had  to  learn  the  real  value.  Then  ihe  eveniag*- 
the  marriage  ceremonies,  whidi  caused  me  piun  by  the  spirit  tfiat  pre- 
sided over  them,  and  which  yet  assured  my  happiness.  Oh !  what  a 
lemimscence !  what  a  difference !  Let  us  together  thank  the  Deity  who 
overpowers  me  with  his  blessings,  and  has  given  to  my  life  aa  object  so 
gieat,  so  noble,  and  so  important.  It  seems  as  if  He  grants  me  too 
much  happiness ;  and  though  I  feel  it  surpasses  all  I  des^e,  I  aecept 
it  with  gratitude,  and  hope  to  enjoy  it  in  the  fulness  that  is  mnted  me.** 
Tliese  feelings  of  happiness  were  augmented  by  the  domestic  hfe  the  young 
princess  led  with  the  royal  family.  A  portion  of  the  morning  was  spent 
in  the  queen's  room,  where  each  of  tiie  princesses  had  a  work-tabk. 
Here  the  king  frequently  joined  them,  and  read  them  the  news  of  the  day. 
In  the  evening  the  duchess  was  by  the  queen's  side  till  they  retired  to 
their  private  apartments,  when  she  spent  several  hours  in  readine  to  or 
with  her  husband.  To  a  girl  brought  up  in  the  simplicity  of  a  German 
court  there  must  have  been  somethinc^  inexpressibly  charming  in  the 
&mily  circle  which  Louis  FhiHppe  collected, around  him.  At  times, 
however,  the  princess  would  ^o  to  the  palace  at  Chantilly  and  ^ve  flStes, 
in  which  she  joined  with  all  the  innocent  delight  of  girlhood,  and  charmed 
all  present  by  her  gaiety  and  gentleness.  But  these  occarions  were  rare: 
for  the  duchess  was  truly  pious,  and  reproved  herself  with  wasting  time 
in  amusements,  which  she  could  not  but  regard  as  frivolous,  inasmuch  as 
they  oeev^ned  much  valuahle  time  which  she  coold  devote  to  the  contfort 
of  the  home  circle. 

In  the  midst  of  these  simple  pleasures  two  children  were  bom  t9  the 
duchess,  and  she  would  have  enjoyed  unalloyed  happiness,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  wretched  feeling  that  brooded  over  the  whole  femily  as  to  the 
king's  life.  On  the  ninth  attempt  at  assassination,  in  1 841,  she  expressed 
her  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the  king's  escape  by  rushing  into  the  room 
where  the  Count  of  Paris  was  reeeiving  a  lesson :  <<  Fall  on  your  knees^" 
she  said,  '<and  thank  Heaven  with  me."  These  repeated  alaron  at 
length  produced  in  the  duchess  a  feeling  of  vague  terror  aa  to  her  own 
plethora  of  happiness.  A  letter  written  from  Drenx,  in  July,  1841,  ex- 
presses the  trouble  which  constantly  assailed  her.  <<  I  saw  tiere  for  the 
mrst  time  the  tomb  of  my  poor  sister-in-law.  I  saw,  too,  the  vaults 
.  which  will  receive  us  all  some  day :  where  so  many  tears  will  be  shed, 
and  where  mine  will,  perhaps,  precede  my  ashes.  AU  these  thoaghto, 
by  giving  me  a  very  serious  feeKng,  lead  me  to  entrust  myself  onoe 
more,  and  with  perfect  confidence,  to  the  care  of  my  Sariour.''  The 
year  passed  away  without  any  fresh  alarm  ;  the  duchess  grew  every  day 
more  proud  of  her  husband,  and  was  delighted  to  find  the  king  entrust- 
ing many  important  matters  to  his  charge,  and  the  only  check  on  their 
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hinpbess  was  that  the  heaMi  of  the  duchess  oompelled  a  Tisit  to  Plom- 
bieres,  and  a  short  separation  from  her  husband.  On  the  drd  of  Julj, 
1842,  they  left  Neuilly  together,  although  the  duke  oould  only  stay 
away  from  the  camp  for  a  few  days.  On  the  trajet  a  sfaastly  iniadent 
occurred,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  impending  oatastro]^ : 

While  crossing  the  outer  bonlevw),  the  party  passed  before  a  cemeteiy,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  adorned  with  little  ooaqoets  of  inunortelles,  and  other 
funereal  ornaments.  "  I  detest  those  tradesmen  who  make  a  profit  of  sorrow,** 
said  the  prince.  "  See,"  he  continued,  as  he  glanced  at  the  seyeral  inscriptionBy 
**  they  haTc  proyided  for  eyery  thing :  here  are  crowns  for  a  young  girl,  here  are 
others  for  a  chikL"  These  words  affected  the  princess,  whose  thoudbts  doubt- 
less turned  to  her  absent  diildren ;  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  The  prince 
smiled,  and,  takipg  her  hand,  said,  "  WeU,  then,  it  shall  not  be  for  a  child,  but 
perhaps  for  a  man  of  two-and-thirty."  She  immediately  raised  her  eyes,  and 
reproached  him  affectionately  for  dissipating  one  sad  thought  by  an  ima^  eyen. 
more  sorrowful  But  he  soon  succeeded  in  cheering  her,  and  the  last  journey 
they  took  together  ended  gaily. 

On  the  7th  July,  the  duke  left  Plombieres  for  a  short  separation,  and 
on  the  14th  the  duchess  had  so  £&r  recoyered  her  strength  tnat  she  could 
go  to  the  yalley  of  Girarm^  and  spend  some  hours  in  a  peasant's  hut, 
where  a  shepherd  played  to  her  on  a  clumsy  guitar.  It  was  late  when  she 
returned  to  Plombieres,  her  hands  filled  with  flowers  she  had  culled  on 
the  road,  and  she  went  up  to  dress  for  dinner.  Madame  de  Montesquieu 
was  also  at  her  toilette,  when  a  senrant  told  her  that  General  Bau<urand 
wished  to  speak  to  her  immediately.  Her  first  thought  was  that  the 
king  had  been  assassinated,  but  on  joining  the  general  she  learned  the 
£atal  truth :  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  dead  I  A  hurried  consultation  was 
held  with  the  physicians,  who  gaye  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  sudden 
shock  would  kill  the  princess.  Hence  the  prefect  proceeded  to  prepare 
a  telegraphic  despatch,  announcing  the  serious  illness  of  the  duke.  The 
rest  of  the  sad  narrative  must  be  told  in  the  author^s  words : 

Madame  de  Montesauiou,  imploring  that  strength  from  Heayen  which  she 
oould  not  find  in  herself,  mounted  the  stairs  leading  to  the  princess's  room.  On 
reaohing  the  door,  she  stopped  for  an  instant.  Through  the  thk  curtun  cover- 
ing the  glass  she  saw  the  princess  giving  the  last  touch  to  her  toilette,  and  walk 
towards  the  door  with  a  hapijy  smife.  Kesting  motionless  against  the  wall,  she 
could  not  utter  the  word  which  must  destroy  so  much  happiness.  "  What !  not 
dressed  yet  f"  the  princess  said,  gaily.  "But  what  is  the  matter  with  you?"  she 
added,  drawing  nearer  to  her,  "  vou  are  very  pale :  what  has  occurred  ?  %  mis- 
fortune in  your  family — ^your  husband— your  children — are  they  ill  ?**  Madame 
de  Montesquiou  pressed  her  hands  without  speaking.  This  prolonged  ailenoe 
did  not  suggest  the  truth  to  the  duchess.  "  No,  madame,"  Madame  de  Mon- 
tesquiou at  length  said,  "  I  have  experienced  no  misfortune,  but  I  am  not  the 
less  unhappy.    1  have  some  news  for  your  royal  higlmess."    These  words  made 

her  recoil.    "  Good  Heavens !  what  has  occurred  ?  my  children — the  king '* 

**  Alas,  madame,  the  prince  royal  is  dangerously  iU.*'  "  Oh !  he  is  dead— I  fed 
sure  of  it — ^tell  me  so !"  and  she  fell  on  her  knees  with  a  piercing  cry.  *'  Oh, 
my  Grod,  have  pi^  on  me !  do  not  permit  him  to  die*— you  know  tl&at  I  shall 
not  survive  him !  She  prayed  for  a  few  minutes,  then  asked  for  the  de^jatch, 
and  read  it  several  times.  "  That  is  not  the  usual  form  of  a  telegraphic  de- 
spatch," she  said,  as  a  doubt  crossed  her  mind,  which  was  soon  diss^>ated  by 
the  prefect.  Then  she  burst  into  tears.  At  length  she  rose  with  firmness,  and 
said,  "  I  wish  to  set  out  immediately :  perhaps  I  snail  yet  arrive  in  time  to  nurse 
him."  Orders  were  eiven  for  their  departure.  At  times  she  regained  hope. 
"  Perhaps  I  shall  find liim  quite  cured ;  oh !  in  that  case  I  shall  be  well  scolded : 
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but  liow  bmpj  shall  I  feel  to  be  sooldecL"  Then  fear  gained  the  npper  hand : 
**  He  is  so  amdd  of  eansing  me  any  annet  j,  he  most  be  veiy  ill  as  be  sends  to 
let  me  know/'    And  her  tears  began  flowing  again. 

At  eifht  o'clock  the  moumfol  party  left  PlomlnireSy  but  it  was  not 
tiU  one  we  next  morning  that  the  auchess  realised  her  loss.  A  carriage 
WAS  seen  coming  firom  Paris,  and  M.  Chomel,  the  royal  physician,  came 
op  to  the  princess,  and  annonnced  her  husband's  death.  He  told  her 
that  the  dake  had  been  thrown  firom  his  carriage,  and  remained  senseless 
till  his  death,  only  mattering  at  intenrals  a  few  words  in  German  ;  then 
she  turned  to  Madame  de  Montesquiou,  and  said,  ^*  Tou  knew  all,  then : 
what  courage  you  had  T  For  an  hour  the  duchess  remained  on  the  hiffh 
road,  reftts^  to  be  comforted;  then,  as  if  moved  by  an  inspiration,  rae 
set  out  for  Paris  at  full  speed :  she  must  see  the  race  of  the  dear  one 
once  again.  A  dreary  day  and  nieht  passed  away  ere  the  duchess 
reached  Neuilly.  The  king  received  ner  with  the  words,  **'  Oh,  my  dear 
Helen,  the  greatest  of  misfortunes  has  overwhelmed  my  old  i^ ;"  while 
the  queen  said,  in  her  gentle  tone  of  authority,  ^'My  bebved  daughter, 
live  tor  us  and  for  your  diildren.''  Thence  they  proceeded  to  the  chapel 
where  the  body  of  the  royal  prince  had  been  removed.  The  coffin  was 
dosed;  the  duchess  knelt  by  its  side,  and,  after  a  short  prayer,  she  arose 
strengthened  in  mind,  and  proceeded  to  her  apartments  to  assume  that 
mourning  garb  which  she  never  laid  aside  agun.  Those  who  saw  her  at 
that  moment  were  struck  by  the  rigidity  and  pallor  of  her  face :  life 
seemed  to  have  deserted  her,  and  she  remained  for  a  long  time  in  a  state 
of  stupor,  which  caused  grave  apprehensions  for  her  fragile  health. 

Aiter  a  season  of  despair  the  widow  determined  to  live  for  her  children, 
and  endured  much  agony  of  mind  firom  the  associations  which  were  con- 
tinually springing  up  around  her.  Possibly  the  greatest  shock  she  re- 
oeiTcd  was  at  the  Ch&teau  d'Eu,  when  the  entire  royal  family  ran  a 
narrow  risk  of  drowning,  as  the  horses  of  the  char-^-bancs  fell  down 
twenty-five  feet  into  the  sea,  but  the  traces  broke  just  in  time  to  save  the 
party.  In  describing  the  occurrence  to  her  friend,  the  princess  could  not 
.  reran  horn  avovring  that  some  bitterness  was  mingled  with  her  gratitude, 
when  she  thought  how  they  had  escaped  by  a  miracle,  while  so  slight  an 
accident  had  robbed  her  of^her  husband. 

And  so  the  years  sped  on,  the  dudiess  bravely  allowing  the  serpent  of 
fegni  to  prey  on  her  vitals,  while  the  world  thought  the  wound  was 
cicatrised.  Up  to  this  time  she  had  been  but  a  loving  woman,  living  in 
and  through  her  dnldren,  but  their  heritage  was  to  be  assailed :  the  ides 
of  March  were  approaching.  During  all  that  stormy  period  preceding 
the  revolution  of  1848  the  duchess  cbinged  her  character.  She  assumed 
a  manliness  most  unsuited  to  her,  but  the  welfare  of  her  children  was  at 
stake :  on  their  behalf  she  would  have  withstood  the  hydra  of  revolt.  But 
her  counsels  were  in  vain :  the  king  was  servile  and  nervous,  and  the 
advisers  who  surrounded  him  were  too  full  of  their  own  selfish  designs  to 
care  for  the  future  of  the  young  princes.  Louis  Philippe  abdicated  in 
behalf  of  his  grandson,  and  the  young  widow  was  left  alone  to  support 
his  rights.  And  nobly  did  she  perform  that  arduous  task.  Holding  her 
childran  in  either  hand,  she  proceeded  to  the  Chambers  to  try  one 
desperate  cast  of  the  dice.  We  all  know  from  Granier  de  Cassagnac's 
work  how  Lamartine,  stung  by  motives  of  personal  ambition,  betrayed 
her  causey  and  how  tfie  Chamber  was  invaded  by  a  mob  of  armed  men, 
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the  toob  ot  tbe  unsenifHilovs  rep^bUcans  who  thirated  for  power.  Hie 
daogw  was  inmn&ent :  the  duchess  and  her  eluldrsn  bhisI  be  saved  a^ 
anj  hazard^  and  M.  de  Lastejrie,  aided  by  a  company  of  National  Gaards, 
sought  to  fi>roe  a  passage  for  them. 

Bat  dunng  this  tioK  the  crowd  had  grown  more  dmse :  the  princess  and  her 
childrea  were  thmst  against  the  folding  door,  aid  could  not  advuMse.  Still  she 
extricated  herself;  bat  before  she  could  regain  her  children's  hand  in  tiie  gloom 
she  was  dragged  onwards  through  the  crowd  to  the  presidential  salon.  On 
noticing  there  the  absence  of  her  children,  she  uttered  shrieks  of  desnair  whioh 
eonld  be  heard  above  the  surrounding  tumult.  The  children  had  been \ept  back 
in  the  lobby  by  the  crowd :  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  thrown  down  and  lost  for  an 
instant  bensath  the  feet  of  the  populace,  had  been  taken  up  and  earned  to  an 
adjoining  house.  A  workman  seised  the  Count  of  Paris  and  pressed  him  tightly 
in  his  annS)  doubtlessly  to  defend  him,  but  in  the  midst  of  noise,  disorder,  and 
darkness,  every  man  distrusts  his  neighbour.  The  poor  lad  was  torn  fcom  him 
and  tossed  from  hand  to  hand  as  far  as  the  corridor,  when  M.  de  Mont^yon  put 
him  out  of  a  window  opening  on  a  court-yard,  and  thus  restored  him  to  nis 
mother. 

At  the  sirht  of  her  son  the  duchess  regained  her  presenee  of  mind,  and 
consulted  with  her  friends  as  to  the  next  steps  to  b&  taken.  Eventnally 
they  proceeded  to  the  Invalides  in  a  carriage  dnven  by  M.  d#  Lasteyria, 
but  there  was  no  hope  there.  The  governor,  Marsiud  MolHor,  begged 
the  duchess  to  depart,  as  it  was  not  a  safe  place  for  her  and  her  soa,  but 
die  replied  XMbly :  <<  No  matter,  this  spot  is  good  enough  to  die  in  if  we 
have  no  to-morrow :  to  remain  in,  if  we  can  delrad  ourselves  in  it."  Befave 
long  the  Duke  of  Nemours  joined  htf  ,  and  another  consultation  was  h^ 
as  to  the  mode  of  regaining  ground.  At  midnight^  howeier,  an  envoy 
arrived  from  Odilon  Barrot  to  say  all  was  lost  for  the  royai  cause,  aal 
that  she  must  fly.  The  princess  yielded  unwillingly  to  a  stratagem  which 
had  been  already  tried  with  success  on  our  James  II.  and  on  Charles  X. 
But  before  decimng  she  said,  ^If  there  is  a  single  person  here  who  coualdsas 
I  ought  to  remain,  I  will  do  so.  I  think  more  of  my  son's  Kfe  than  of  Us 
ozown,  but  if  his  life  is  neoessury  to  France,  a  king,  even  one  of  nine  yean 
of  age,  must  know  how  to  die."  At  nine  o'cdoek  the  next  eveniag  M. 
Barrot  himself  arrived,  and  joined  his  persuasiims  to  those  of  the  resi^  and 
finally  the  duchess  consented  to  leave  Paris.  She  proceeded  to  the 
Ch&teau  de  Bligny  after  a  narrow  escape  from  the  iaswrgents,  and  here, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  solitude  and  want  of  comfort  ffor  they  Hd  not 
dare  li^t  a  fire),  the  duchess's  high  spirit  failed  her.  Sne  spent  a  night 
of  agony,  trembling  at  every  sound,  nor  did  she  reeoTor  hex  eqaanisttty 
tUl  tbe  next  morning,  when  the  Duke  of  Chartres  was  restored  to  her. 
Before  the  day  was  over  the  duchess  acquired  the  certaiiuty  firom  die 
Duke  of  Nemours  that  all  was  lost,  as  f^r  as  the  royalist  canse  was  eoii- 
CQcned,  and  consented  to  quit  France.  On  crossing  the  frontier,  fhe 
duchess  burst  into  tears^  sad  M.  de  Momay,  who  accompanied  her,  coald 
not  restrain  his  own.  '<  Our  tears  spring  from  diffsvent  sources,"  she  said 
to  him  ;  ^you  weep  with  joy  at  having  saved  us,  and  I  from  grief  at 
quitting  France,  that  country  on  which  I  call  all  the  blessbgs  of  Heaven. 
Wherever  I  may  die,  let  her  know  that  the  last  beatings  of  my  heart  will 
be  for  her."  Many  years  later,  our  author  adds,  tbe  duchess  revealed  her 
love  for  her  adc^ted  country  by  saying,  ^  When  ^  thought  occurs  to 
me  that  I  may  never  revisit  France,  I  feel  as  if  my  heart  were  hafstxng." 
The  first  halting-place  selected  by  the  duchess  was  Eisenaeh,  wbsre  an 
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eafoy^  sent  to  ber  by  lihe  Queen  of  the  BelgiaiM,  t<nmA  her  m  a  largt 
feam-Klce  toobi»  wkliottt  fire,  ircosed  in  the  same  dothes  slie  had  worn  on 
qmttutg  the  Tcdleries — another  Henrietta  Maria !  While  uolated  here, 
ner  heut  bled  once  again  for  the  woes  France  was  enduring.  Thus 
aobly  does  she  write  on  the  9th  of  July^  1848,  to  the  firiend  with  whom 
ahft  wiaintained  a  eoastaat  coRespondeace  through  all  her  rieHskudes : 

Ob,  my  dear  friend,  what  agony  I  what  pnnishment  I  haye  imdergoiie  during 
these  fonr  days  of  expectatkm,  when  the  hie  of  France,  of  societr,  was  beinff 
deeided  in  Paaris !  when  onr  ^ends  were  on  the  breach !  when  the  families  of 
those  devoted  to  ns  in  exile  were  incurringthe  greatest  dangers !  Qod  has  saved 
France,  and  spared  our  friends  ;*I  bless  Him  for  it,  and  yet  my  heart  is  over- 
whebned  with  sorrow.  What  a  victory  I  in  what  an  age  do  we  live  to  be  wit- 
ness of  such  contests !  But  what  energy  has  been  cKsplayed  in  resistance — what 
heroism,  what  constancy !  If  it  were  necessary  that  blood  should  tow,  let  ns 
thank  Heaven  that  it  was  nol  in  tke  name  of  one  of  us.  The  men  at  present  in 
power  have  saved  Prance;  they  are  le^catablishinff  ord»,  they  are  taldng  wise 
and  eneigetic  measures,  but  their  time  will  not  belong.  I  fnurlert  the  country 
will  have  to  go  through  successive  crises  before  the  authority  is  based  on  a 
soHd  foundation.    Poor  France  I  so  great  in  her  misfortunes  as  in  her  glory^^ 

both  of  which  are  ever  in  excess ! 

# 

These  words  were  truly  prophetic,  and  the  events  of  the  next  yea^ 
proved  that  France  would  never  be  secure  until  the  authority  was  placed 
m  the  hands  of  a  man  who  recognised  the  truth  of  her  remarksL  When 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  consolidated  in  power,  and  had  the  option  of 
^  caffing  cousins"  with  the  old  rulers  of  Europe,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
must  have  felt  that  the  skis  of  the  fathers  were  being,  in  her  fietmilyy 
Tinted  on  the  children^  even  to  the  second  g^eneration.  Louis  Philippe 
had  alienated  the  friendship  of  his  allies  by  his  tortuous  policy,  and  ended 
by  forfeiting  the  affection  of  his  people ;  and  it  was,  undoubtedly,  the 
remembrance  of  his  own  short-comings  which  induced  him  to  resign  hia 
tiirone  and  the  patrimony  of  his  grandchildren,  without  striking  a  blow 
in  their  defience.  He  nad  been  tried  and  found  wantin^y  and  hia 
descendants  cannot  blame  France  if  she  prefer  a  ruler  who  defends  her 
dignity  honourably,  and  affords  her,  by  his  straightforward  conduct,  the 
best  guarantee  of  material  prosperity. 

In  1849  the  duchess  paid  her  first  visit  to  England  to  see  her  relations, 
whom  she  foond  comfortably  established  at  ChuremonL  Louis  Philippe 
bad  secuced  himself  as  far  as  wealth  was  concerned,  and  was  leading  the 
Efe  of  a  respectable  country  gentleman,  for  which  he  was  best  fitted. 
No  amlntioos  thoughts  troubled  hia  mind ;  he  lived  entirely  for  and  in 
hia  £unily,  and  he  was  as  happy  as  he  might  expect  to  be.  Li  thia 
aerenity  of  mind  he  ended  his  days,,  and  was  too  soon  followed  by  die 
aaoiable  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  whose  death  drew  from  the  Duchess  of 
OrKeana  the  following  painful  letter ; 

it  would  be  usdess  to  describe  to  you  the  utter  desolation  we  all  feel,  after 
haTing  kst  our  second  earthlyProvidence !  God  has  taken  our  angel  from  us : 
He  kmrns  what  is  good,  but  His  desisaa  are  surely  inscrutable.  Tl^  misfortuae 
that  his  assailed  ns  does  not  abne  affect  our  hearts ;  each  day  will  cause  us  to 
feel  its  effect  more  deeply.  We  lament  in  her  not  only  a  friend,  but  a  support. 
Since  the  gnardLm  angel  has  no  longer  watched  over  me,  isolation  has  i&an 
invaded  my  existence,  and  I  resign  myself  to  my  dumb  ai&iction,  feeling  amdd 
even  to  love  ardently  those  still  left  me  upon  earth,  for  Heaven  has,  for  the 
fborth  time,  deprived  me  of  a  being  iriio  possessed  my  entire  affection.  Thia 
l^oemy  thought  caasee  me  at  timea  to  tremble  for  my  <Mdrai,  who  are  at 
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pnseoi  odiy  an  (Ajeot  of  anxiety,  but  who,  80  toon  ai  Ui0j  bee(»^ 
may  possibly  undergo  the  fate  which  my  love  has  brpngfat  anon  other  dienahed 
beings.  Do  you  blame  these  thouf^ts  ?  Be  indulgent,  and  onhr  see  in  thoa 
the  result  of  a  succession  of  misfortunes ;  aid  me  in  prayer,  to  soften  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  woes  which  chasten  me.  Gould  you  but  see  our  mother !  could  you 
but  hear  her  words  of  submission  and  faith,  which  astonish  our  hearts  I  She 
solely  Hves  for  Heaven.  Her  only  thought  is  to  prepare  herself  to  join  her  own 
in  another  world.  She  is  a  hundred  feet  above  human  sufferings,  for  God  sup- 
ports and  fortifies  her.  Alas!  I  give  up  all  prospect  of  imits^anf  her,  and  I 
pray  Heaven  to  pardon  me  for  the  degree  of  sorrow  into  which  tnis  loss  has 
plunged  me. 

The  next  blow  the  duchess  received  was  the  event  of  the  2nd  of 
December,  for  that  finaUy  deprived  her  of  all  hope.  Her  feelings  she 
thus  expressed  in  writing :  **  Everything  hurts  me,  even  the  sanctity  of 
the  admirable  queen.  I  am  irritated  because  she  displays  no  indignation. 
She  has  a  word  of  indulgence,  of  charity,  for  every  one.  I  cannot  do  it.*^ 
In  her  febrile  agitation  she  exaggerated  the  dangers  to  which  her  friends 
in  France  were  exposed,  and  sent  them  yarions  sums  of  money  to  support 
them  in  their  exile.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  confiscation  of  the 
Orleans  property  had  no  effect  on  we  feroily  circumstances. 

In  1852|  whue  travelling  in  Switzeriand,  the  duchess  and  her  sons  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  drowning :  their  carriage  was  overturned  near  Lau* 
sanne  into  the  lake,  and  the  mother  had  ner  shoulder-blade  broken, 
although  the  princes  escaped.  As  soon  as  she  was  recovered  she  came 
to  England,  and  settled  in  Devonshire,  where  her  memory  will  long  be 
blessed  by  the  poor.  From  this  time  till  1857  the  duchess  had  no  other 
object  than  the  education  of  her  sons,  and  with  them  she  visited  many 
parts  of  Europe ;  at  length  she  settied  down  at  Thames  Ditton,  in  the 
bosom  of  her  femily,  and  spent  apparentiy  the  happiest  months  she  had 
known  since  1848,  when  death  again  assailed  tnem.  On  the  18th 
November,  the  Dudiess  of  Nemours  died  quite  suddenly  at  Claremont  of 
ill-omened  memory.  Equally  painful  to  the  duchess's  feelings  was  the 
execrable  attempt  of  the  14th  January,  which  she  describes  in  one  of  her 
letters  as  one  of  the  most  odious  of  all  she  had  known,  for  she  would  never 
consent  to  profit  by  a  crime. 

In  May^  1858,  the  duchess  was  obliged  to  give  up  her  house  at 
Thames  Ditton,  and  hired  Cambom  House,  at  Kichmond.  Strangely 
enough,  on  entering  it,  she  said  that  the  portal  resembled  that  of  a 
tomb,  but  the  prophecy  had  no  effect  on  her  spirits.  On  the  11  ih  of 
the  same  montn  sne  was  suffering  from  a  cold,  and  took  to  that  bed  fi*oni 
which  she  never  rose  again.  But  she  had  no  idea  of  her  danger,  nor, 
indeed,  had  any  of  those  about  her :  colds  are  so  common  in  England 
that  no  one  cares  for  them.  But,  by  degrees,  that  hacking  cough,  which 
presages  evil,  grew  upon  her;  but  even  then  she  thought  of  others  rather 
than  herself.  At  a  moment  when  the  paroxysm  was  most  painful,  she 
asked  her  firiend  to  hold  her  hands,  which  caused  her  some  relief;  but, 
turning  immediately  to  the  physician,  she  remarked,  **  It  is  not  con* 
tagious  ?"  Again,  when  she  had  grown  much  weaker,  and  M.  de  Mussy 
insisted  on  her  taking  wine,  she  turned  to  the  nurse,  and  said,  **  You 
reauire  strengthening,  too ;  drink  this  wine,''  and  she  held  out  the  dass 
to  ner.  At  last  she  died  in  her  sleep— the  greatest  mercy  that  could  be 
yeuchsafed  to  her — and,  on  the  physician  entering  the  room,  he  found 
that  the  passage  itom  this  life  to  the  next  had  been  so  gentle  that  the 
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two  nunefly  who  bad  their  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  had  not  noticed  any  al- 
teration in  her  features,  and  on  cloee  examination  it  was  fonucl  that  she 
had  only  grown  slightly  more  pallid  than  before. 

Her  poor  remains  were  watched  for  four  days.  Travellers  who  arrived  from 
France  asked  to  see  her  once  again;  they  pressed  into  the  room,  prajinff  and 
weeping  for  her  who  had  so  oftai  welcomed  them.  She  appeared  to  smue  on 
them  stdl ;  and  none  of  those  who  saw  her  will  e?er  forget  the  expression  of 
peace  and  almost  in£mtile  yoath  which  had  retomed  to  her  ooontenance.  She 
was  at  rest  at  last. 

Yes,  the  troubled  one  found  peaoe  at  length.  She  was  buried  at  Wey- 
bridge,  between  the  charming  princess,  whom  Claremont  still  laments, 
and  the  kin^,  whose  virtues  have  been  only  learned  since  his  death.  Our 
author  alludes  to  some  ignoble  dispute  which  caused  the  intervention 
of  the  bishop  before  her  poor  body  could  be  consigned  to  its  last  resting- 
place;  but  we  cannot  credit  it  Any  country  would  be  honoured  by 
oeoomii^  the  last  resting-place  of  such  a  woman  as  the  deeply  lamented 
Helen  of  Orleans. 

We  are  slad  to  find  that  so  touching  a  history  as  this  will  be  presented 
to  our  readers  in  an  English  form,  for  it  deserves  close  study.  The 
name  of  the  translator,  iSn.  Austin,  is  a  guarantee  of  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  work  will  be  performed,  and  it  could  not  have  been  entrusted 
to  worthier  hands.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  express  our  regret  that  a 
contemporary  should  have  condescended  to  regard  these  memoirs  as  a 
politico  pamphlet :  on  the  contrary,  after  a  careful  perusal  we  can  only 
regard  them  as  a  memorial  worthily  raised  to  a  wife  and  mother  deserving 
of  all  praise.  There  is  no  possibihty  of  any  Bourbon  again  ascending  the 
throne  of  France ;  such  a  consummation  is  beyond  the  wildest  theories  of 
speculation,  and  we  believe  that  the  funily  now  residing  in  England  have 
accepted  their  lot  with  patience.  '  We  regard  these  memoirs  ae  a  just  tri- 
bute pud  to  the  memory  of  a  princess  who  behaved  most  nobly  under  the 
exceptional  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed.  She  enjoyed  a 
European  reputation,  and  was  regarded  with  admiration  wherever  she 
deigned  to  show  hmelf.  In  England,  it  is  needless  to  add,  she  was 
respected  by  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  loved  by  the  lower;  for 
never,  withm  the  memory  of  man,  has  been  known  a  raincess  so  self- 
sacrificing  and  so  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor.  Her  fatal  illness, 
in  &ct,  was  produced  hv  her  habit  of  visiting  in  all  weathers  the  pen- 
sioners of  her  bounty,  ^r  she  could  not  sleep  in  comfort  if  she  thought 
there  was  any  one  neglected  whom  her  puocour  might  save  a  few  hours 
of  miserr. 

We  claim  no  spedal  credit  for  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  as  a  princess ; 
we  would  prefer  her  to  be  regarded  in  her  greater  attributes  of  a  woman, 
and  she  will  be  found  to  stand -the  test  nobly.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for 
thoee  who  possen  to  rive  from  their  superfluity,  but  it  requires  more  for 
tbem  to  descend  and  mix  amouff  those  unhappy  beings  who  require 
amstance.  And  such  Helen  of  Oneans  was :  her  bounty  was  augmented 
a  hmidred-fi>ld  by  the  kindness  with  which  she  imparted  it,  and  when  the 
reminiscences  of  the  Bourbons  as  a  reigning  power  shall  have  faded 
away,  the  name  of  one  of  the  fcunily  will  be  sanctified  in  memory  aa 
aforther  proof  that  ^*  only  the  actions  of  the  just  smell  sweet  and  blossom 
in  the  dust" 
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BT  HEHST  SPICBB,  ESQ. 

"  How  long  have  we  till  dinner?"  inquired  Unde  Hemy. 

"  Six  hours  and  a  half." 

"  Good.     That  will  just  do." 

General  Dove,  though  a  veteran,  started.  Richard  promptlyrose, 
walked, to  the  window,  looked  out,  and  came  moumfullj  back.  "Eattj 
Weldon,  quitting  her  chair,  selected  the  deepest  and  cosiest  she  eaaM 
find,  with  the  undisgmsed  purpose  of  going  to  sleep.  A^  Balfbor 
affected  to  he  already  comatose. 

As  for  Uncle  Henry,  without  appearing  to  regard  tfce  preparations  for 
a  universal  doze,  he  took  from  a  aeed-box,  which  stood  m  the  room,  m 
immense  roll  of  manuscript,  and  therewith  returned  to  his  seat.  IMe, 
yet  resigned,  the  circle  disposed  themselves  to  hear. 

Several  parties  (said  Uncle  Henry)  having  already  appropriated 
ihe  old  oak  cabinet  in  which  this  extraordinary  document  was  (to  have 
been)  found,  I  have  no  resource  but  to  describie  to  yon,  perhaps  at  con« 
siderable  length  [a  suppressed  groan  from  the  eenend],  the  remarkaMe 
scene  of  its  disooveiy  in  the  charter-room  of  the  haunted  towers  of 

I  rented  the  mansion  and  manor  of  that  name,  a  y^ur  or  two  since, 
lor  the  term  of  the  shooting  season,  and  passed,  in  tiiose  wild  and  beau- 
tiful, tiiough  neglected  precincts,  some  of  the  happiest,  because  loneBest, 
hours  I  ever  knew. 

As  regards  the  shooting  part,  it  would  probably  be  classed  by  my 
friend  l^lip  Balfour  under  the  descriptive  title  of  ^  bosh."  I  ceitaiBly 
walked  out,  every  morning,  clad  in  a  shooting-jacket ;  sometimes  (not 
to  look  particular)  in  a  Icilt.  I  was,  moreover,  armed  with  a  gtm 
(made,  I  was  told,  by  tiie  Bishop  of  Something,  thourii  it  always  SDomed 
to  me  a  singular  occupation  for  hands  right  reverend;,  and  accompanied 
by  two  dogs,  and  a  reclaimed  poacher  promoted  to  keeperhood,  whidi 
last-named  in£vidual  I  nnoerely  wished  at  Jericho.  The  fellow  had  an 
extraordinary  gift  of  grinning.  On  my  one  day  expressing  some  fitda 
surprise  at  this  pecnfiarity,  he  tried,  indeed,  to  persuade  me  that  it  re- 
sulted from  a  kind  of  spasmodic  action,  which,  accompanied  by  a  remark* 
able  noise  and  configuration  of  features,  shakinff  of  the  sides,  and  esnral- 
sion  of  tile  breath,  was  common  to  all  tiie  asenmers  of  his  fkmily.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  however,  there  is  someUnng  not  widely  difiereat  Crom 
tins  in  tiie  dictionary  definition  of  a  jolly  good  laugh  I 

I  think,  upon  tiie  whole,  I  was  hap^aer  with  a  keeper  reccpmrnended  to 
me  on  a  former  occasion — a  fl^ow  of  a  £fierent  stamp.  His  naoie  was 
Green— we  caUed  ium  **  Verd  Antique.^  We  knew  he  was  sixty — ke 
called  himself  forty-tiiree,  and  bad,  moreover,  the  peediarity  ei  giowing 
a  year  younger  eveiy  twelvemonth. 

A  mystery,  latiier  partaking  of  the  fog  tium  the  halo^  smntranded  llie 
childhood  and  youtii  of  Mr.  Green;  but,  among  those  admitted  most 
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n&toAj  to  his  oonfideooe,  then  was  one  mdyenal  conrictioii  tiiat  he  had 
been  a  poacher  from  his  rery  cradle.  So  completelj  was  the  love  of  this 
pioraait  iztterworen  with  his  inteHectual  man,  that  no  amount  of  legiti- 
mate sport  could  compensate  him  for  its  depri^atioQ.  It  gaTe  him  more 
heartlek  gratification  to  wire  a  moping  rabhit,  or  brain  a  squatting  hare^ 
than  to  fiU  his  bag  to  the  lip  with  &riy  slaughtered  victims.  I  have 
seen  him  pick  up  snares  in  the  wood,  and  gloat  over  them  witii  imeager^ 
fond  d^ffht,  audi  as  a  pai^nt  might  evince  on  the  sudden  discovery  of  a 
truant  (mild.  He  had  a  passion  for  dosing  dogs,  and  invented  an  infal** 
liUe  remedy  £ot  mai^^  which  certainly  never  fiedled  to  place  the  patient 
naost  effectually  beyond  the  reach  of  that,  or,  indeed,  any  other  ill. 

Mr.  Green's  poaching  nature,  however,  well  suited  him  for  tiie  riy 
shooting  sometimes  needed  in  the  precincts  of  the  loch.  The  noiseless 
*  old  scamp !  Even  in  his  moments  of  excitement  (and  these  occurred 
whenever  any  proceedings  of  a  stalking  nature  were  required),  when, 
perhaps,  witiun  shot  of  a 'thousand  wild-fowl,  he  used  to  manage  tite 
abevrd  little  tea-tray  of  a  pubt  (in  which  I  never  held  my  existence  wortli 
move  than  three  minutes'  purduise)  in  the  most  delicate  and  £ury-like 
manner^  and  was,  indeed,  at  any  time  worth  twenty  yards  of  distance  to 
the  shooter.  If  I  mention  that  the  exc^ent  Green  had  always  blood 
upon  his  haads,  as  though  he  had  begged  his  leisure  by  cutting  some- 
thing's throat,  I  need  dwell  no  longer  upon  his  portraiture,  merely 
addmg,  that  as,  according  to  his  own  system  of  calculation,  h^  is  at  pre- 
sent only  thirty-nine,  and  unemployed,  I  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  his 
address  to  any  gentieman-sportsman  attached  to  ferreting  and  kindred 
practices  of  ti^  moro  skulking  forms  of  venery. 

Mr.  Green  did  not,  it  is  true,  supply  me  with  any  distinct  address. 
That  would  not  have  consorted  with  his  character.  But  it  was  arranged 
between  us  tiiat  any  application  made  to  Mr.  Duncan  M'Killop,  of 
E  ,  should  be  passed  on  to  a  respectable  purveyor  of  dogs'-meat,  not 
far  from  Lossiemoatii,  who  woidd  tiiereupon  communicate  with  Mr. 

Peter  B        >  of  the  G Arms,  on  the  north  road,  whose  potboy 

knows  a  fidend  of  the  gottleman  required. 

Now  I'm  not  going  to  give  you  any  extracts  from  my  game-«book. 
On  the  eoDtrary,  I  <Hd  my  very  utmost  to  enriirond  the  r^inlts  of  tiM 
season  in  the  profoondest  mystery,  not  disdaining  even  to  purchase  (as  I 
hoped)  tiie  secrecy  of  the  keeper,. Sandy  M*Cutcheon,  with  especial  re- 
fetence  to  any  inquiiies  that  might  be  instituted  on  the  subject  by  my 
friend  and  landlord.  Sir  Alexander.  From  oertain  hints,  however, 
dropped  by  the  latter  at  subsequent  periods,  I  am  stroogly  inclined  to 
suspect  that  my  bribes  proved  insufficient — ^that  he  (Sir  A.)  was  ful^ 
cognisant  of  the  mild  smd  humane  character  of  our  proceedings,  azid 
perfectiy  satisfied  that  the  prospects  of  the  ensuing  season  would  not  be 
materiaUy  affected — at  leak  by  the  agency  of  the  episcepal  weapon  I 
hffve  alloded  to.     My  friend  himself,  like  his  renowned  brother,  against 

The  awiess  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight, 

is  a  thorough  sportsman,  too  keenly  seimble  of  the  pleasures  of  tiie  field 
net  to  entertain  a  kind  desire  that  his  tenant  shouhi  experience  tiiem  to 
the  fiilL    We  shot  together  more  than  onee.    Alaal  it  was  easier  to  see 
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him  bag  his  twenty  braoe  while  I  slew  ikree^  <*  wipbg  my  eye"  times 
imromerabley  and  affecting  to  pick  out  my  wounded  ( I)  birds,  as  an  eaoer 
mark;  this,  I  say,  was  infinitely  more  endurable  than  the  frank  hilarity 
of  that  confounded  M'Cutcheon ! 

Thus,  however,  I  went  on,  day  after  day,  missbg,  with  wonderful 
precision  and  perseverance^  and  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  the  opinicm 
of  my  henchman,  until  at  last  the  joke  appeared  to  lose  its  piquancy. 
He  positively  ceased  to  laugh,  and  gentle  pity  took  the  place  of  his  di«- 
dain. 

Having  made  no  secret  of  my  own  unsportsmanlike  gif^  I  can  afford 
to  mention  that  I  have  met  men  who  shot  worse !  Two  of  these  re- 
markable persons  vbited  me  at  G ;  one  of  them,  a  learned  serfeaot^ 

opened  the  campaign  by  discharging  his  piece  at  a  musing  crow — which 
he  missed. 

"  To  Spynie  Loch,"  records  my  diary  of  this  date,  "  with  B.  Keeper 
followed.  My  learned  friend  luiYing  incidentally  mentioned  that  he 
could  walk,  without  inconvenience,  twenty-fiVe  miles  a  day,  put  him  into 
the  place  of  honour — ^the  '  deeps'  of  the  loch — where  the  rushes  and 
water  were  about  half  way  up  the  thigh  (ground,  when  reached,  cHngy). 
Saw  B.  struggling  manfully  with  his  difficulties;  the  ducks  rinng  aboat 
him  in  all  directions ;  but  my  friend  too  much  occupied  in  preserving  his 
own  existence  to  think  of  harming  theirs. 

'<  In  about  two  hours  B.  emerged,  pale  and  breathless,  demanding 
to  be  led  home. 

<<  I  killed  1  du.,  1  «n.,  1  go.  plo,,  and  2  peew.  Keeper,  9  dtUy  13 
teal.  B.,  0.  Rather  proud  of  my  golden  plover,  hitving  taken  it  for  a 
starling." 

The  other  man  was ^I  won't  mention  names ;  he's  the  best  fellow 

in  the  world.  D.  didn't  care  much  about  the  partridges  and  hares,  but 
took  an  immense  fancy  to  the  loch;  and,  in  that  squashy  paradise, 
passed  a  considerable  number  of  hopeful,  but  resultless,  hours.  Onoe, 
when  he  had  gone  out  alone,  at  early  morning,  armed  with  two  guns  and 
ten  dozen  cartridges,  the  fiisillade  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  the  loch  be- 
came so  lively  as  to  create  some  little  alarm,  and,  at  all  events,  to  lead  to 
the  most  sanguine  anticipations  as  to  the  issue  of  that  day's  ^rt.  A 
procession  quitted  G  ,  taking  with  them  some  spare  game4>ae8  and 
a  wheelbarrow ;  but  the  precaution  proved  unnecessary.  D.  had  .been 
smartly  engaged  all  the  morning  wUh  a  single  wild  goose  !  whidi  ulti^ 
mately  escaped  uninjured. 

My  friend's  patience  was  really  ahnost  superhuman.  He  had  a  pet 
island  in  the  loch,  not  much  aoove  hb  knees  in  water.  On  this  he 
**  landed,"  and  remained  in  seclusion  three  or  four  hours  at  a  stretch,  for  the 
chance  of  some  unsuspecting  duck  coining  over  his  ambush.  Come  they 
did,  sometimes,  but  it  always  occurred  at  the  moment  D.  was  at  lunch. 
Occasionally,  his  sworn  enemy,  the  goose,  would  come  heavily  flapping 
along,  uttering  a  hoarse  cry  of  defiance ;  and,  thenceforth,  the  report  of 
D.'s  barrel  and  the  ironical  scream  of  tiie  invulnerable  goose  cearad  not 
to  awaken  the  echoes  of  the  loch  till  sunset. 

For  my  part,  I  never  could  quite  understand  why  my  birds  didn't  falL 
I  always  covered  them,  and,  moreover,  to  make  surer,  took  care  to  blaae 
away  at  the  nearest  the  moment  they  rose— no  matter  how  dose.     On 
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this  point  the  keeper,  I  remember,  differed  in  opinion  with  me,  always 
maintaining,  with  the  stolid  obstinacy  of  his  class,  that  five  yards  was  too 
near  for  anything  but  a  popgan. 

My  great  delight,  however,  was  (after  having  fired  what  may  be  termed 
the  usual  feu  de  jaie  in  and  about  the  adjacent  turnip-fields)  to  get  rid 
of  my  keeper  upon  some  ingenious  pretext,  and  make  my  way  quietly 
down  towards  the  sea-shore.  There,  in  a  grassy  cove,  used  as  a 
bathing-place,  sacred  to  the  tenants  of  G— —  House,  or  in  one  of  the 
beautiKd  grottos,  hewn  by  Nature's  hand  and  Time's  in  the  cliff's  bold 
bosom — with  no  living  object  in  my  view  save  only  the  sea-hawk  and 
rock-pigeon,  and  ^rhaps  a  wild  child  pretending  to  watch  a  tethered 
rfieep  on  the  slanting  moorland — I  wasted  many  an  hour  in  the  bitter* 
tweet  meditation  peculiar  to  melancholy  minds. 

Also— but  that  was  for  an  evening  stroll — there  was,  at  the  end  of 
certain  long  green  avenues  (green  boUi  above  and  below,  for  up  these 
melancholy  paths  wheels  never  rolled,  except  when,  at  long  intervals, 
some  lineal  descendant  of  the  house  of  Gordon,  or  of  Gumming,  passed 
to  his  long  repose),  a  smaU  old  chapel  or  mausoleum,  containing  within 
its  walls  one  large  tomb,  and  surrounded  without  by  a  few  we^-grown 
graves.  This  was  by  no  means  a  favoured  locality,  for,  independent  of 
its  natural  gloomy  associations,  here,  among  others  of  his  race,  lay  the 

celebrated  **I11  Sir  Robert,"  of  G ,  reputed  a  wizard  in  his  own 

time,  and  shrewdly  suspected  in  ours  of  having  himself  contrived  the 
mantle  of  mystery  which  hung  about  his  name  and  person,  for  the  more 
eonvenient  carrying  out  of  schemes  not  strictly  reconcilable  with  the  laws 
relating  to  excise.  • 

G House  is  too  well  known  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  enter 

into  any  description  of  its  halls  and  galleries,  its  doors  and  dungeons. 
I  shall  merely  introduce  you  to  the  room  in  which  I  usually  sat,  and  in 
which  occurred  the  extraordinary  circumstance  I  am  about  to  relate. 
This  was  the  principal  drawing-room,  having  about  nineteen  windows  (I 
never  reckoned  them  minutely),  and  splendid  accommodation  within  the 
wainscots  for  almost  any  number  of  rats. 

I  had  remained  up  writmg  one  night  later  than  common,  the  servants 
having  long  retired  to  bed.  As  their  apartments  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  those  I  inhabited,  no  domestic  sounds  ever  invaded  the 
s^lness  of  the  room  except  those  made  by  my  friends  behind  the 
wunseot ;  and,  on  thu  particular  night,  these  had  n<5t  once  been  heard ! 
It  was  very  remarkable,  and  I  remember  having  indulged  in  many 
speculations  aa  to  the  probable  cause. 

Somehow,  I  rather  regretted  their  total  absence. 

The  room  certainly  looked  excessively  dismal.  The  lamp  and  two 
candles  on  the  table  only  sufficed  to  repulse  the  gloom  as  far  as  the 
fourteenth  window;  all  beyond  was  night  and  mystery.  A  sombre 
oortain  seemed  to  hang  across  the  room,  rendering  perfectly  intelligible 
Lady  Macbeth's  idea  of  the  <<  blanket"  of  the  dark. 

The  thought  of  that  article  of  domestic  comfort  perhaps  put  me 
in  mind  of  bed,  or  it  may  be  that  the  oppressive  silence  and  obscurity  of 
the  room  had,  for  once,  affected  my  nerves ;  at  all  events,  though  not  at 
all  sleepy,  I  resolved  to  go  to  my  room,  and,  as  a  preliminary,  extin-> 
gmshed  the  lamp.    I  was  about  to  put  out  one  of  the  remaining  lights^ 
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when  a  sound  and  movement  at  the  further  end  of  the  apartment  arrested 
my  hand.  I  listened,  and  gazed  intently  into  the  gloom.  Presently  a 
step  sounded  on  the  oaken  floor — another;  sonoe  one  was  adyancing, 
slowly  and  heavily,  up  the  room ;  yet  no  door  had  opened.  My  sus- 
pense was  not  long.  A  figure  moved  out  of  the  darkness  and  came  close 
up  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  tahle.  It  was  that  of  a  man  rather 
advanced  in  years,  but  of  commanding  appearance,  and  features  of  which 
I  £Euicied  I  nad  some  indistinct  recollection.  His  hair  was  wlute,  or 
powdered ;  he  wore  a  laced  cravat,  a  long  velvet  gown  with  a  narrow 
silver  border,  and  a  black  skull-cap  of  the  same  material. 

Not  a  little  astonished,  as  you  may  suppose,  by  this  apparition,  I  nuule 
a  movement  towards  the  bell ;  my  visitor,  however,  ^pped  me,  with  an 
impatient  gesture,  and,  with  another,  invited  me  to  follow  him.  A  Utile 
reassured  by  his  very  gentlemanly  appearance,  I  obeyed,  taking,  however, 
the  candle  with  me.  He  led  me  through  two  or  three  rooms  into  a  lon^ 
gallery,  in  which  we  stopped  at  a  low  door ;  this,  opening,  disclosed  a 
narrow  stone  staircase,  which  wound  up  into  one  of  the  small  turrets 
those  who  have  once  seen  the  mansion  will  easily  remember.  Up  this 
my  guide  passed,  and  into  a  small  octagon  apartment  above,  over  the 
door  of  which  was  carved,  in  rude  letters,  *^  Charter  Room.'' 

Throwing  back  the  dusty  lid  of  an  immense  old  chest,  secured  with 
padlocks  and  iron  bands,  all  which  appeared  to  yield  instantly  to  his 
touch,  my  extraordinary  visitor  pointed  his  long  white  finger  (on  which 
sparkled  a  stone  of  the  description  known  as  **cat's-eye")  to  the  interior. 
It  appeared  to  be  filled  nearly  to  the  brim  with  papers,  parchments, 
letters,  Sec,  &c. ;  but  the  twinkle  of  the  '^  cat's-eye"  fell  more  particularly 
upon  a  thick  roll  of  yellow  manuscript,  exactly  m  the  middle.  This  the 
unknown  signed  to  me  to  take. 

With  a  little  misgiving  as  to  the  pomt  of  view  from  which  the  exist- 
ing Laird  of  G-  might  regard  this  apparently  rather  cool  appro- 
priation of  his  family  papers,  I  complied.  The  next  instant  the  heavy 
Ud  redosed  with  a  bang,  like  the  explosion  of  a  shell.  The  dust  raised 
a  perfect  fog  about  me,  and,  when  it  dispersed,  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment to  find  myself  seated,  alone,  at  the  table  in  the  drawing-room,  with 
the  thick  yellow  manuscript  lying  before  me ! 

It  was  written  in  cipher,,  and  the  key,  on  parchment,  was,  I  discovered, 
sealed  up,  and  attached  with  a  piece  of  silk  to  the  manuscript. 

On  the  following  morning  I  wrote  to  the  laird  a  full  and  circum- 
stantial account  of  this  remaricable  visit  firom  one  who,  I  had  eveir 
reason  to  believe,  was  no  less  a  person  than  <^  111  Sir  Robert "  himselr, 
and,  in  a  day  or  two,  received  a  reply  from  my  amiable  and  accom- 
plished iriend,  Lady  G  ■  ,  who  in  the  kindest  maniier  assured  me,  on. 
the  part  of  her  brd  (absent  deer-stalking),  that  I  was  heartily  welcome 
not  only  to  the  manuscript  in  question,  but  to  any  other  papers  or 
valuables  whatsoever  that  might  come  into  my  possession  in  a  similar 
manner ! 

I  thereupon  set  to  work,  and  deciphered  the  manuscript 

Behold  it. 

«  Unde,"  said  Katty,  awaking,  <<  how  much  of  that  story  is  true  ?" 
^  Not  a  syllable,  my  deai^"  replied  her  unblushing  relative.  **  But  if s 
only  the  introduction.    Here's  the  story." 
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THE  8T0RT 

Of  me,  Charles  Infelix  LvDclwode,  Knight  Banneret  of  the  "  Bloody 
Distance,"  and  of  my  ward  Essilia. 

Begun  on  this  present  St.  Alhan's-eve,  being  the  17th  of  Junoi 
1729,  when  as  I  am,  this  day,  fifty  years  and  sixteen  days  old. 

And  forsomuch  as,  being  a  soldier,  I  write  not  clerkly  and  spell  but 
indifferent  well,  I  do  leave  this  record  in  cipher,  whereby  transcription 
win  become  of  necessity ;  and  I  do  humbly  pray  any  who  may  hereaf^ 
be  concerned  in  making  public  this  my  narrative,  to  be  indulgent  to  my 
errors  of  style,  and  the  same  to  correct,  so  far  as  may  be. 

Whereas  I  find  that  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  my  hap  to 
become  a  Knight  Banneret,  sumamed  ''  of  the  Bloody  Distance,"  have 
bead  somewhat  misnarrated  (as  who,  indeed,  could  relate  them  wholly, 
but  I,  the  seer  and  doer?),  I  hold  it  fit  to  detail  what  follows — videlicet: 

There  was,  as  all  men  of  war  of  the  time  do  know,  a  gallant  regiment 
of  volnnteers  attached  to  that  portion  of  the  British  army  which  in  the 
^ar  (^  grace  1703  freed  Spanish  Guelderland  from  the  dominion  of  ibe 
French,  and  thence  proceeded  with  all  despatch  to  Germany,  there  to 
co-operate  with  the  imperialist  £orees  against  iiie  united  French  and 
Bavarians  under  the  Count  d'Arco.  In  this  body  I  was  captain,  and  n^ 
subaltern  was  my  young  schoolmate  and  friend,  Frank  BaUatine. 

On  the  day  of  the  fight  at  Schellenbere,  being  the  2nd  of  July,  1704, 
we  marched  towards  I^nawerth,  und^  £e  orders  of  the  brave  General 
Goor,  and,  crossing  the  Wemitz,  were  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy 
until  near  the  hour  of  noon.  At  this  time  a  pause  took  place,  and  many 
experienced  soldiers,  considering  the  battle  over,  began  to  think  of  pipe 
and  haversack.  But  those  who  could  command  the  distance  knew  mi 
a  firightfol  stOTm  of  war  was  gathering  on  our  left;,  to  which  this  pause 
was  but  the  solemn  prelude.  V^  wary  ^spositions  were  made  by  our 
chieft  to  meet  the  impen^g  danger,  and  brief  was  the  space  before  w# 
Uy,  armed  and  vigilant,  coued  up,  as  it  were,  and  ready  to  launch  our 
strength  opon  any  point  of  peril. 

But  ere  this  was  completed  there  occurred  a  short  but  terrible  e^nsode 
of  strife.  For  while  the  manoeuvres  were  in'  progress,  a  portion  of  ouv 
legim^it,  retiring  too  slowly  upon  the  main  position,  were  set  upon  by 
PflJish  cavalry,  and  saved  themsehres,  hardly,  under  the  fire  of  our  gu&% 
at  the  cost  <»  some  ten  or  twelve  of  their  number,  and,  woe  the  while  I 
the  battalion  ensign,  lefl,  with  him  that  had  borne  it)  midway  between 
the  hostile  fironts. 

When  our  old  colonel,  gaUant  Sir  Piers  Tylden,  saw  his  colour  lie 
tbo8  exposed  to  capture,  he  was  like  a  man  demented.  He  toie  his  white 
kckfl,  ajid,  snatching  has  watch  and  money  from  his  pooch,  offered  aU* 
sad  promotion  to  boot,  to  any  bold  grenaioiMr  who  would  adventure  to 
bring  it  in.  That  some  were  Ibond  to  essay  it,  need  not  be  tMi  but  so 
hot  was  the  fire,  Aat  none  from  either  part  lived  to  readi  the  spot,  and 
when  the  attempts  ceased,  twenty-three  brave  fdlows  were  added  to  the 
slain — nine  to  capture  the  colour,  and  fourteen  to  savel 

Soddenly  there  gaUoped  to  the  front  my  yoimg  schoolmate,  Frank 
BaBatine,  his  black  ringlets  flying  abroad  and  minglmg  with  the  satin 
likboae  of  his  shoukier-knot,  and  his  fine  blue  eyes  (bo  like  his  sweet 
mother's !)  dancing  with  a  strange  delight.     He  leapea  from  his  horse. 

t2 
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'<  At  last,''  he  cried.     "  She  calls  me !     What  a  brave  siraal !" 

"How  now,  Frank!  What  is  it,  my  son?  What  ^sheV  "  quoth 
stout  Sir  Piers,  growling,  and  tugging  ms  old  moustache. 

<<  Do  you  want  your  ensign,  colonel  ?"  shouted  Frank.  ''  I'll  fetch 
it     Shake  hands,  Charles.     God  bless  you,  old  boy." 

Some  tried  to  dissuade  him,  since  death  was  all  but  certain.  And  old 
Tom  Deverell,  half* laughing,  half-crying,  swore  that  since  some  gentle- 
man of  worship  must  go,  we  might  as  well  despatch  the  regiment's 
baboon,  that  always  marched  at  our  head  on  field  days,  imitating  the 
gestures  of  the  colonel,  and,  with  all  his  frolic  and  mischief  was  not  half 
80  boon  as  merry  Frank  Ballatine.     But  the  boy  was  obstinate. 

"Come  hither,  Charles  Lyndwode,"  he  muttered  to  me.  "Look 
yonder — beside  the  ensign.     Dost  see  nothing?" 

There  was  smoke  enough,  and  dust,  and  mangled  men,  and,  six  score 
paces  distant,  dark  lines  of  the  enemy,  half  sheltered  by  low  earthen 
breastworks.     More  I  saw  not.     But  I  knew  he  meant  not  these. 

"I  thought  you  were  a  seer,  like  myself,"  said  Frank,  with  a  short 
laugh.  "  ^ke  stands  there,  like  a  queen — above  the  colour ;  one  wlute 
arm — kandless — nused  and  beckoning  me,  the  other  pointing  to  the 
ensign.  'Sdeath,  sir !  she'll  think  me  a  coward !  Don't  grasp  me.  Fare- 
weU." 

And  he  strode  away. 

For  a  moment  we  almost  persuaded  ourselves  that  the  enemy  would 
not  fire.  Dust  and  smoke  had  cleared  away,  and  the  scene  was  as  dis- 
tinct as  in  a  theatre.  We  could  see  the  black  and  yellow  beards  of  the 
crouching  French. 

Now,  surely  as  I,  Charles  Infelix  Lyndwode,  write  these  words,  I  be- 
held, as  Frank  strode  on  his  fearfel  errand,  a  shape  grow  forth  of  the 
air,  having  the  bearing  and  attitude,  yea,  and  the  handless  arm,  he 
himself  described.  Head,  bust,  and  arms  were  those  of  a  fair  woman 
with  long  hair — such  as  your  French  fantastics  call  argent  dore — which 
sparkles  when  the  sun  doth  kiss  it.  A  gauzy  robe  floated  round  her, 
but  &ded,  as  to  the  lower  folds,  into  ur,  so  that  I  saw  through  it  the 
glittering  arms  of  the  foe — and,  alas !  moreover,  the  flash  of  their  pieces 
—for  a  whole  platoon  drew  trigger  at  once  upon  the  solitary  man. 
Frank  neither  stopped  nor  staggered,  but  walked  straight  on,  not  to  the 
colour,  as  was  expected,  but  to  the  beckoning  presence  beside  it.  Then, 
as  though  stricken  by  the  levin-bolt,  threw  up  his  arms,  and  fell  dead 
upon  the  fellen  colour.  The  white  dismembered  arm  was  gone,  and,  as 
before,  nothing  was  visible  but  smoke,  and  dust,  and  blood — dead  Frank, 
and  the  croucmng  foe ! 

A  howl  of  rage  broke  from  the  ranks  as  Frank  fell,  and  it  needed  all 
die  exertions  of  us  officers  to  prevent  a  general  burst  from  the  shelter  of 
our  half-cover — a  movement  which  coidd  only  have  resulted  in  death 
and  discomfiture.  When  order  was  restored.  Sir  Piers,  to  cheer  our 
^irits,  gave  permission  for  one  more  volunteer  to  make  the  attempt. 

Before  any  could  answer,  I  felt  myself  step  forward;  and  thereupon 
ensued  what  I  can  better  describe  thsm  understand. 

As  I  quitted  the  line  I  was  conscious  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  intense, 
oppressive  silence,  and  a  sensation  of  hot  breatlung  in  my  face,  as  from 
the  lip  of  a  volcano.    I  had  but  sixty  yards  to  traverse,  yet,  in  that  brief 
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space,  stepped  o?er  the  bodies  of  twelve  of  my  slain  comrades — every  foot 
of  earth  bearing  some  lethal  trace  of  what  had  befidlen.  Well  might  it 
thereafter  be  called  the  ^<  Bloody  Distance." 

At  my  third  step  a  single  shot  was  fired — soon,  another — then  a  whole 
platoon.  I  was  in  an  atmosphere  of  fire.  So  continuous  was  the  whistle 
of  the  shot,  it  seemed  as  though  some  one  was  swinging  a  ball  round  and 
round  my  head.  The  earth  was  grooved  into  twenty  farrows  at  my  very 
feet.  Still  nothing  touched  me.  Truly  I  was  not  then  a  God-fearing 
man,  and  little  versed  in  holy  writ.  How  was  it,  then,  that  some  low, 
sweet  voice,  distinct  above  the  pealing  musketry,  spoke  perpetually 
within  me  that  assuring  psalm — the  soldier-psalm:  '^He  shall  cover 
thee  with  his  feathers,  and  under  his  winn  shalt  thou  trust"?  Here 
the  din  of  the  musketry  increased  mightuy,  but  the  sweet  voice  over- 
came it  all:  "A  thousand  shall  fall  beside  thee,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy 
right  hand,  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee" 

Henceforth,  and  ere  I  had  accomplished  the  distance,  all  sense  of 
personal  danger  had  departed — I  felt  invulnerable— more,  a  strange, 
pleasurable  exultation  possessed  me,  involving  all  the  outward  senses  in 
its  operation.  As  though  stained  glasses  had  been  suddenly  placed 
before  my  eyes,  all  surrounding  objects  becam^  of  one  uniform  colour- 
red.  My  name  appeared  to  dilate  into  gigantic  proportions.  I  felt  at 
least  twenty  feet  high !  The  sound  of  the  firing  seethed  to  have  receded 
to  a  vast  distance,  and  was  like  a  grand,  low  music,  on  which  the  ear 
dwelt  with  delight  These  sensations,  and  more  which  it  skills  not  to 
relate,  are  as  vividly  impressed  upon  my  memory  now  as  at  the  moment 
of  their  occurrence.  Nor  is  there  anything  marvellous  in  the  tale.  I 
had,  in  truth,  but  an  access  of  that  strange  disorder — since  well  enough 
known — the  "  cannon  fever." 

I  had  now  reached  Uie  debated  spot  where  poor  Frank  lav  extended 
beode  the  blood-soaked  colour.  Stooping  down,  as  though  from  a  vast 
altitude,  my  hand  came  in  sharp  contact  with  iiie  ground;  but  this 
caused  no  change  in  the  strange  possession.  First,  as  in  duty  bound,  I 
caught  up  the  precious  flag — now  a  mere  handful  of  bloody  tatters— -dis* 
posing  what  remained  of  the  sacred  folds  round  the  wounded  staff;  then 
raising  poor  Frank's  body  on  my  shoulders  (he  was  a  slight  fellow,  and 
no  burden),  walked  slowly  back  to  my  men. 

Strangest  of  all  is  the  seauel. 

Frank,  although  stone  dead,  app^ired  to  have  received  no  injury; 
ndther  wound  nor  abrasion  of  any  kind  appeared  upon  his  dear  white 
skin.  And  I,  though  alike  untouched,  even  to  my  clothes,  and  in  per* 
feet  health  of  body,  remained  for  nine  days  ther^ifter  so  prostrated  in 
strength  as  to  need  the  assistance  of  two  men  to  mount  my  charger. 

For  this  service  was  I  created  Knight  Banneret  in  the  field,  and  sur* 
named  of  the  "  Bloody  Distance.'' 

And  the  handless  spectrum?  What  of  her?  Poor  Frank's  own 
hands  disclosed  the  tragical  matter.  As  his  friend  and  executor,  it  fsU 
to  my  charge  to  examine  his  papers.  These,  it  must  be  owned,  were 
neitlier  important  nor  voluminous,  consisting,  in  the  main,  of  old  tavern 
scores  with  boon  companions  in  merry  England.  There  were,  in  addi« 
tion  to  the  aforesaid,  many  rolls  which  had  contained  tobacco,  an  un- 
finished sonnet,  and  a  little  journal-book,  very  much  creased,  and,  withalj 
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31-peimed.  In  this  was  oontamed  the  tecret  of  his  latter  life,  and  d 
that  secret  I  will,  as  briefly  as  possible,  deliver  the  substance : 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Dutch  campaign,  Greneral  Krogli  re- 
quested that  a  British  officer,  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  country^ 
miffht  be  attached  to  his  personal  staff.  Now  Krogh,  though  a  brave 
and  eicperienoed  commander,  was,  perhaps,  as  atrocious  a  monster  as  the 
times,  proHfie  in  brutality,  produced.  His  temper  was  as  violent  as  his 
heart  was  cold.  Impatient  of  contradiction,  it  demanded  the  most  deli- 
cate dreumspection  on  the  part  of  his  coadjutors  to  preserve  that  cordial 
harmonv  so  essential  to  the  success  of  the  campaign.  It  was  consequently 
enjoined  most  peremptorily  upon  any  individual  upon  whom  this  un- 
enviable duty  might  devolve  to  confine  himself  strictly  within  his  office — 
ihat,  namely,  of  attending  the  movements  of  the  fieroe  old  general,  and 
forming  the  channel  of  official  commumcation  between  him  and  his 
allies. 

Poor  Frank's  genial  good*nature,  c<Mnbined  with  other  qualities,  seems 
to  have  pointed  to  him  as  the  officer  best  qualified  for  this  peculiar  ser- 
vice,  and  (with  some  misgiving,  rather  implied  than  expcessed  in  his 
notes)  he  accepted  the  same. 

Note,  at  this  period  I^yself  was  languishing,  with  a  grievous  hurt, 
al  Ostend  on  the  sea,  and  knew  nought  further  than  that  Ballatine^ 
after  an  absence  of*but  a  few  weeks,  threw  up  his  appointment,  and  re- 
turned to  his  regiment,  no  otherwise  changed  than  that  he  was  now 
sdbject  to  occasional  fits  of  dreamy  meditation,  which,  however,  nev«r 
finled  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  regimental  wit — and  wine  I  Nor  was 
any  one  of  hb  comrades  better  informed  than  myself,  all  that  was  fully 
known  being  that  Frank  had  fulfilled  his  duty  to  the  satbfiaction  of  our 
chiefs,  and  was  marked  for  early  promotion  at  the  instance  of  Kiogfc 
Jttmself* 

The  secret  remained  locked  up  in  Frank's  own  bosom,  and  here,  at 
last,  is  the  key. 

It  appeared,  from  the  poor  boy's  notes,  that  upon  a  certain  reoon- 
noitrine  expedition,  and  when  at  a  distance  of  several  leagues  from  camp, 
Rank  had  made  a  descent  upon  a  lone  fiurm-house,  situated  upon  a  small 
oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  swampy  fiat,  and  had  there  effected  the  capture  of 
three  fat  Flemish  hens,  leaving,  in  exchange,  his  too  susceptible  heart* 
For  in  that  humble,  and,  as  she  doubtless  hoped,  unnoticed  dwelling, 
tiiere  resided,  widi  her  brother,  a  woman  of  half  Spanish  blood,  of  beauty 
so  surpassing  tbat  Frank's  hair  (if  we  may  believe  his  own  words)  stood 
on  end  with  mingled  awe  and  admiration,  as  though  one  should  open  a 
dbgy  cupboard,  and  a  radiant  angel  should  step  out 

That  the  parties  in  question  had  especial  reasons  for  inhabiting  this 
desolate  and  all  but  inaccessible  demesne,  was  easily  observaUe;  and 
strong  suspicions  were  on  foot  that  the  invisible  brodier  (for  neither  on 
tlie  first  occasion  nor  in  any  of  Frank's  subsequent  visits  to  hb  swampy 
Eden  was  this  man  to  be  found  at  home)  was  no  other  than  a  celebrated 
sny  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  who  passed  by  innumerable  names,  and, 
sMiough  his  person  was  well  known,  had  hitherto  foiled  every  attempt 
made  to  capture  him. 

In  brief,  between  the  lovely  eremite  and  poor  Frank  there  arose  a 
dangerous,  a  fisital  intimacy,  how  carried  on  it  b  absolutely  impossible  to 
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OTRnise,  aiiice  no  prolonged  absenees  on  his  part  were  dtseemiUe.  In- 
ealcukble  rnoBt  hare  been  the  risks  run  by  the  headstroog  lorer  in  his 
perilous  porswt,  whioh  nererliieleis  continued  for  the  ^aoe  of  scHne 
months  previous  to  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  to  speak,  namelji  that 
of  BaUaiine^B  ^pointment  to  the  Dutchman's  staff. 

Some  short  time  after  Frank  had  joined,  Krogh,  upon  a  certain  foggy 
erening,  such  as  he  and  his  countrymen  appeared  to  bold  in  especial 
delight,  desired  Frank  and  a  favourite  aide-de-camp  of  his  own  to  accom- 
pany him,  and,  followed  by  a  select  escort  of  a  dozen  well-moBnted 
troopers,  rode  forth,  an  hour  aiter  sundown,  upon  a  secret  errand. 

A  quick  trot  of  several  leagues  brought  them  to  liie  iunction  of  three 
roads,  and  here,  in  a  fir  coppice,  the  general  estaUished  a  sort  of  amb«s« 
cade. 

Silence  succeeded  for  nearly  an  hour,  interrupted  only  at  intervals  by 
ihe  champing  of  bits,  the  impatient  shivOT  oi  some  restless  steed,  the 
**  ohoo-e;,  ofaoo-e "  of  an  owl,  astonished  and  disgusted  at  this  uacere- 
monious  military  oeoupation,  and  the  ^'  koftx,  koto  "  of  the  fiftt  bmghers 
o£  Marshtown,  disporting  themselves  in  the  phshy  environs. 

Suddenly  a  horse's  tread  echoed  fedntly  on  die  stcmy  road.  A  growl 
from  the  leader  signified  '*  Silence,  and  preparation."  The  very  owl 
stopped  hooting,  as  if  from  interest  in  the  scene.  A  tall,  powerful  man, 
dn^sed  Hke  a  peasant,  in  a  yellow  Mouse,  and  leading  a  great  black 
horse,  came  slowly  by,  the  uneven  gait  of  the  latter  showing  that  he  had 
sostauied  some  injury  of  the  foot,  or,  at  the  least,  the  loss  of  a  riioe— no 
dght  misfortune,  since  the  halo  of  mist  that  enveloped  the  halting 
cseatore  m^cated  diat  the  journey  thus  delayed  had  ol:jects  of  presnng 
moment. 

*^  Out!  Seize  him  I"  shouted  Krogh,  dashing  his  horse  Enough  the 
low  brush  as  he  spoke.  But  with  inconceivable  promptitude  the  mao 
iras  in  his  saddle  and  away,  the  noble  horse,  invigorated  by  his  late 
breathing-space,  starting  off  at  a  pace  that,  lame  as  he  was,  distanced  for 
the  momeot  the  enraged  general,  who,  cursing  furiously,  spurred  after, 
followed  by  Balhttine  and  the  rest 

As  though  conscious  that  hb  horse's  unprotected  hoof  could  not  last 
on  the  hard  road,  the  hunted  man,  after  a  race  of  a  fow  hundred  yards, 
pulled  up  with  a  suddenness  that  threw  more  than  one  of  his  immediate 
pursuers  beyond  him,  and,  jumping  a  low  dyke  and  hedge,  was  lost  in 
the  darkness,  though  the  s{Jashing  of  his  steed  through  the  swampy 
ground  could  be  still  distinctly  heard.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
the  general  plunged  after  in  pursuit,  Frank,  the  Dutch  aide,  and  sudi  of 
the  escort  as  could  persuade  their  animals  to  take  the  blind  leap,  still  at 
lua  heels.  The  g^und  was  frightful,  for  though  the  mud  and  water 
were  not  more  than  a  few  inches  in  depth,  the  land  was  intersected  by 
narrow  ditches  three  feet  deep,  and  equdly  difficult  to  jump  or  wade. 

"  Curses  on  the  villain  I  He  has  escaped  us,"  panted  the  excited 
general,  as  he  brought  up  his  beast  af^r  a  terrific  stumble.  *'  Halt,  and 
listen  r 

Eyes  and  ears  were  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  presently  an  exclama- 
tion from  one  of  the  party  drew  attention  to  a  gleam  of  red  light  that 
had  af^>eared  and  vanished  again  almost  too  quickly  for  general  observa- 
tion.    As  &r  as  could  be  guessed,  it  was  not  distant  more  than  the  third 
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of  a  mile.  Some  pronounced  it  a  marsh  light,  but  the  Dutch  aide,  who 
was  famed  for  his  quick  vision,  swore  it  was  the  entrance  of  a  fire- 
lighted  dwelling  that  had  suddenly  opened,  and  as  quickly  closed. 

''Bight!  We  have  him!"  cried  the  generaL  ''Now,  gentlemen, 
yonder  is  Quesnel,  the  despatch-bearer.  A  thousand  guilders  for  the 
rascal's  head.  Ten  thousand  for  the  papers  he  carries,  fSaa  night,  in  the 
left  pocket  of  his  yellow  blouse.     Forwiird !" 

Proceeding  with  more  caution,  the  general  himself  presently  detected 
a  narrow  bridle-path,  winding  so  deviously  through  the  marsh  as  to 
cause  some  doubt  whether  it  led  ultimately  in  the  desired  direction,  or  to 
the  point  from  which  they  had  started.  At  length  it  took  an  abrupt 
turn,  widened,  ascended  a  broad  plateau,  and  conducted  them  withia 
view  of  a  low  house,  with  outbuildings,  dimly  perceptible  against  a  back- 
ground of  pines. 

Halting  the  party,  Xrogh  and  his  sharp-sighted  aide  leaped  from  their 
horses,  and  were  able  to  ascertain  that  recent  horse-tracks  led  up  to  the 
very  door.  The  latter  even  averred  that  he  could  distingiush  the  track 
of  a  shoeless  hoof.  If,  however,  one  line  of  tracks  approached  the  house, 
another  quite  as  recent  departed  from  it,  and,  by  the  deep  indentadona, 
evidently  at  furious  speed. 

'<  Escaped,  herr  general,"  said  the  disappointed  aide. 

''  A  shallow  trick,  sir,"  replied  the  latter.  ''  He  has  entered,  and  let 
his  beast  go.     Break  up  the  door  and  pike  the  vermin." 

But,  as  they  approached,  the  door  opened  suddenly,  and  a  woman, 
holding  a  lamp,  looked  out  She  was  on  the  point  of  retreating  again, 
when  Krogh  caught  her  roughly  by  her  loose  dress,  and  demanded 
QuesneL 

'<  No  esta  aquil  Nadie  esta  aqui—(JELe  is  not  here.  There  u  no 
one  here)" — she  replied. 

But  thoujrh  the  general  understood  no  Spanish,  her  confused  manner 
at  once  confirmed  his  suspicions. 

''  Fiends  choke  your  gibberish !  Interpret,  sir  !*'  he  shouted,  turning 
to  Ballatine,  who  truly  had  scraps  enough  of  language  to  have  reconciled 
the  conflicting  tongues  of  Babel. 

Frank,  who— 4is  reported  after  the  poor  boy's  death,  by  a  soldier 
present — looked  strangely  agitated,  stammeringly,  and  in  a  low  voice, 
rendered  her  words  into  the  general's  tongue. 

The  latter  made  no  reply,  but,  roughly  pushing  her  before  him,  strode 
into  the  dwelling. 

It  was  rather  chateau  than  farm,  and  exhibited  unmutakable  traces  of 
its  occupation  by  persons  of  the  superior  class. 

''  Look  you,  mylittle  child,"  said  Krogh,  using  his  favourite  expres- 
sion, and  speaking  in  tones  of  such  superhuman  gentleness  that  all, 
except  the  unfortunate  lady,  knew  that  he  had  passed  into  his  well* 
known  *'  white  passion,"  *'  Quesnel  is  here,  and  so  is  Krogh.  If,  within 
three  minutes,  you  present  him  not  bodily,  in  this  room,  I  will  bum 
the  house  and  your  ladyship  within  it.  I  invite  Monsieur  Quesnel  to 
supper,"  said  the  general,  sitting  down.     *'  You  will  seek  him  ?" 

"iVb  quiero—iJL  will  not)"— said  the  woman,  quietly. 

All  eyes  turned  upon  the  daring  speaker.  She  was  of  commanding 
beauty,  an  example  of  that  rare  but  most  lovely  variety,  the  Spani£ 
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blonde.  ELrogh  regtrded  her  wiih  about  as  much  interest  as  he  would 
haye  bestowed  upon  a  Barbary  ape.  English  Frank  made  an  inyolun* 
tary  step  forwara,  as  though  to  assure  the  beautiful,  unprotected  womaui 
of  the  presence  of  at  least  one  friend.  As  he  did  so  she  started,  but  did 
not  sp«ik. 

'<  Shall  we  search,  general?"  asked  the  Dutch  officer. 

*'  Search)  sir !  No.  It  b  time  wasted.  He's  safe  enough,  unless  we 
get  the  secret  from  her  Hps ;  and  that  she  knows.  Will  you  swear, 
woman,  that  you  know  not  hb  hiding-place  V* 

^^  No  guieroj^  was  the  stern  reply,  of  which  Frank  dared  not  attempt 
a  geutler  parai^irase. 

^  Good.  Ikit  let  us  be  sure.  Will  you  lay  your  hand  upon  the  table 
and  repeat  that?" 

The  woman  did  so  without  hesitation. 

Kn^h  dipped  his  broad  finger  into  tbe  bowl  of  his  extinct  pipe  (he 
had  b€«n  smoking  while  in  the  copse),  and,  collecting  some  of  the  black 
ash,  drew  a  sooty  bracelet  round  the  delicate  wrist. 

"  In  one  minute  I  will  have  this  dainty  limb — or  Quesnel  V* 

Ballatine  started ;  but  he  deemed  the  savage  in  jest. 

**  Strike,  Fiet,"  said  Krogh  to  a  rough  dragoon,  who  caught  her  hand 
and  held  it  to  the  table.  *'  Not  with  your  sword,  fellow,"  he  continued ; 
"that's  for  battle.  Here's  your  chircurgeon's  tool."  And  he  caught  up 
a  large  bread-knife  with  a  wooden  haft  that  lay  near,  and  thrust  it 
towards  the  man.  Still  the  victim  retained  her  composed  demeanour^ 
"  Is  he  thy  husband  P"  demanded  the  general. 

"Ab  €sta-^(Re  is  not)." 

"Thjr  paramour?" 

As  Frank  hesitated  in  translating  the  insolent  question,  the  woman 
herself  spoke : 

'^  Puede  MSted  asasinarle^  pero  jamas  par  mis  manos .'" 

Ballatine  interpreted  mechanically,  **  You  may  indeed  murder  him, 
but  not  through  meP* 

**Cut,  hound!"  roared  Krogh.  Frank's  blood  boiled.  He  stood 
irresolute,  not  from  want  of  pity,  from  no  fear  of  crossing  the  savage, 
whom  he  would  have  taken  by  his  shaggy  beard  as  soon  as  shaken 
a  puppy ;  but  the  reiterated  caution — **  Intenere  not — leave  the  man  his 
wiU^ — no  remonstrance — ^your  duty  is  allotted — do  it,"  rang  in  his  ears, 
and  warned  him  to  forbear.  Added  to  this,  he  still  believed  that  Krogh's 
purpose  was  solely  to  practise  on  the  woman's  fears ;  and,  finally,  the 
general  himself,  who  had  probably  noticed  the  dangerous  gleam  m  his 
young  follower's  eye,  made  a  step  towards  him,  sayinc^  sternly,  in  an 
under  growl,  "  Be  still,  sir ;  stand  back ;  let  me  try  her.' 

Not  till  the  edge  of  the  huge  weapon  touched  the  white  skin  did  the 
unfortunate  lady  appear  to  bea)me  fully  consdous  that  no  empty  menace 
was  intended ;  then^  with  a  sudden  shnek,  and  a  convulsive  struggle,  she 
strove  to  get  free.  Too  late.  The  doomed  hand  remained  fixed  as  in  an 
iron  vic^  while  the  other  was  caught  and  retained  by  a  second  ruffian,  in 
the  person  of  the  Dutch  aide. 

'^Cut,  fellow!"  repeated  the  general,  administering  as  he  spoke  a 
savage  blow  with  his  sheathed  sword  to  the  half-reluctant  soldier. 
Wildly  the  victim  threw  her  magnificent  eyes  around.     They  rested  on 
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Frank's  red  dress  (his  face  she  could  not  see,  for  it  was  purposely 
arerted),  and  hope  seemed  to  rerive  as  she  recognised  the  tokens  of  a 
British  presence  on  the  scene.  Then,  in  language  incomprehensihle  to 
all  but  him  who  was  powerless  to  aid,  in  accents  expressing  the  wildest 
extreme  of  anguish  and  passionate  entreaty,  she  implored  Frank  to 
interpose,  and  protect  her  from  the  threatened  outrage. 

The  unfortunate  young  man  writhed  in  mental  anguish  scarcely  less 
than  her  own,  and,  in  the  agnation  of  the  moment,  turned  his  changing 
features  full  upon  her.  She  paused  suddenly,  mute  and  rigid,  as  though 
turned  into  stone,  her  roarTellous  eyes  fixed  on  her  lover,  and  apparently 
insensible  even  to  the  tightened  gnpe  of  the  man  who  held  her  lumd. 

One  second  longer  Frank  hesitated — a  second  only;  but  in  that  the 
tragedy  was  consummated.  With  a  horrible  crunching  sound  the  soldier 
for^  the  knife  slowly,  ^ghtfully  through  the  Hmb,  till  it  passed  into 
the  wood  beneath ;  then  they  released  their  victim.  She  had  never  re- 
moved her  burning  eyes  from  Frank,  nor  did  she  then  ;  but  raising  the 
mutilated  arm  and  directing  it  to  him,  as  though  he  alone  had  been  the 
doer,  she  sank  slowly  forward  upon  the  taUe,  ner  bright  hair  literally 
^'  dabbled  in  blood^ — the  blood  from  her  own  rich  veins.  A  rude  hand 
raifed  her.     She  was  dead. 

At  the  instant,  the  sentinel  widiout  dashed  his  musquetoon  ^irongh 
ihe  casement,  and  announced  that  flames  were  bursting  &om  more  than 
one  window  in  the  building ;  and  ere  they  had  assembled  on  the  outside 
it  became  evident  that  some  skilful  incendiary  had  fired  it  in  twenty 
places  at  once. 

<'  A  shriek !  a  shriek !"  cried  some  one,  as  they  rushed  out ;  and  a  low, 
fiunt  wail  sounded  &om  within  the  burning  house. 

"  Tis  but  a  cat,**  sneered  die  aide. 

But,  without  a  word,  Frank  darted  back — and  in  a  few  moments  re- 
appeared, carrying  a  white  bundle  in  his  arms,  which  he  handed  to  a 
£ag^on  of  the  escort,  who  sometimes  acted  as  his  orderly. 

"  Look  to  it  with  your  life,  sir,"  he  muttered,  and  resumed  his  place  by 
the  general's  side,  whose  attention,  with  that  of  his  aide,  had  been  attracted 
to  a  new  and  remarkable  object. 

At  the  centre  window  of  the  mansion,  directly  above  the  door,  a  tall 
dark  form  was  visible,  in  strong  relief  against  the  blaang  interior,  appa- 
rently watching  the  party  below,  and  wholly  insensible  to  the  flames 
wfaicn  played  so  closely  around  him  that  they  must  have  dnged  both  gar- 
ments and  hair.     The  figure  was  that  of  the  spy. 

"  Put  me  a  ball  through  him,"  growled  the  general ;  and  akoost  before 
the  last  word  had  escaped  his  lips,  two  of  the  men  fired.  The  figure 
turned  slightly  to  the  side  from  whence  the  shots  proceeded,  as  though 
courting  a  repetition  of  the  attempt,  but  made  no  other  movement. 

'^  Donner !  Again !  No,  hold ! — we  must  save  tiie  despatches.  Try 
escalade,"  said  the  general. 

Some  rude  furniture  was  hastily  dragged  forth,  and  a  tolerable  platform 
erected ;  but  before  tliis  was  complete,  a  horrible  change  had  taken  place 
above.  The  fire  had  caught  QuesneFs  clothes.  Still  he  neither  moved 
nor  spdce.  A  fiightful  minute  passed,  when  the  figure,  suddenly  leaning 
forward,  passed,  a  sheet  of  flame,  headforemost  through  the  window.  On 
examination,  a  piece  of  his  red  silk  sash  remaining  miconsumed  about  his 
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aeok,  beirftjed  hit  self-d«6tractioD.  After  firing  the  boqse,  and  no  doobt 
dettrojing  the  preeiovs  deqpatches^  whidi  had  eort  so  dear,  he  had  hong 
hiiBnif  to  a  hook  in  the  window  at  which  he  had  been  difcorered. 

Such  ma  the  xesnlt  ti  the  generart  aRibnscade. 

The  eiroumstaace  was  widely  enoogii  bruited  at  tiie  time,  but  the 
eansee  which  rendered  it  an  event  of  nich  dear  import  to  Frank  fiaUa* 
tkie  TemaiBed  ooneealed  in  hit  own  breast. 

A  few  dajt  Uter,  however,  Frank  sent  in  his  formal  neiignation  as  aide 
and  interpreter,  and,  widioat  awaiting  a  reply,  retmrned  quietly  to  hh 
vegimeot.  Strange  to  say,  General  Krogh,  so  far  from  taking  offence  at 
this  nnoeremonieus  departure,  wrote  to  the  English  chief,  expressing  in 
the  moet  ccnrdial  terms  his  high  appreciation  of  the  young  officer's  coo- 
dsct  aadseal. 

And  the  white  bundle — what  treasure  did  that  contain  which  Frank's 
dragoon  was  dttrged  to  defend  with  his  life  ?  Good  reason  have  I  to 
answer  that. 

On  the  day  we  boried  my  poor  friend,  I  found,  on  returning  to  my  tent^ 
■erdted  upon  my  baggage,  the  most  beautiful  but  most  inconvenient  of 
babea.  It  was  bonly  engaged  in  suekinp  a  stirrup-leather.  The  lovely 
hop  neimr  cried,  but  waved  its  tiny  hand  around,  as  though  to  assure  me 
Aat  I  vras  still  master  of  my  tent,  wherein  there  was  abtuidant  room  for 
both. 

The  thing  was  right.     We  made  that  campugn  together. 


THE  WANDEEEE.* 


The  Wanderer  vrill  find  his  way  to  homes  by  the  dioosand.  He  will 
**  vrander  not  unseen,''  not  unheard,  not  tmedioed — ^for  a  vmoe  (£  mactt 
power,  ocnnpass,  and  mellow  depth  will  have  its  imitators  springizig  op, 
and  its  mocking-birds  twittering,  far  and  wide. 

That  Owen  Meredith  had  made  a  name,  and  would  keep  it,  no  reador 
of  his  previous  volume  could  very  well  doubt.  But  it  would  hardly  have 
been  supposed  ihat  having  thus  made  it,  he  would  now  keep  it  in  so 
Mtenil  a  sense.  A  success  of  the  kind  and  degree  that  he  has  achieved, 
would  tempt  most  men  to  put  their  real  name  on  the  neit  title-pi^. 
For  it  is  well  enough  known,  we  believe,  nor  has  ever  been  denied,  that 
Owen  MerediUi's  autograph,  or  orthograph,  is  Robert  Bulwer  Lytton. 

A  rose,  however,  smells  sweet  under  any  name— provided  always  that 
it  ^  a  rose,  of  ITature's  own  handiwork,  ajMl  off  a  real  rose-bush — not  an 
artificial  tldng,  of  dyed  crape,  and  manufactured  for  die  milliners,  and 
worthy  of  its  being's  end  and  aim.  The  Wanderer,  in  his  return  upon 
us,  "like  a  reappearing  star,**  brings  real  roses  with  him,  breathmg 
odours  from  afer.     This  volume  is  indeed  passing  rich  in  deeply  impas- 

♦  The  Wanderer.  By  Owen  Meredith,  Author  of  Cly temnestra,  &c.  London : 
Chapman  and  Hall.    1859. 
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noned,  highly  imaginative,  airily  fanci^l,  vigorous  and  subtle,  tender  and 
true  poetry.  It  has  meanings  not  less  clear  and  striking  in  themselves 
than  suggestive  of  other  and  inner  meanings,  not  to  m  told  in  rhyme* 
It  abounds  with  masterly  varieties  of  melodious  art— from  voluntary  and 
fugue  on  the  stately  organ,  to  trills  on  the  shepherd's  pipe.  In  its  more 
sensuous  and  Keats-like  portions,  there  is  a  tropical  splendour,  a  profuse* 
ness  and  pomp  of  display,  a  sort  of  recklessly  redundant  overgrowth, 
from  which  one  turns  with  something  of  relief— so  overcharged  seems  the 
atmosphere  vrith  luscious  sweets — to  the  simpler  verses  in  which  some 
quiet  grace,  or  natural  beauty,  or  pathetic  truth,  is  seldom  wanting. 
This  time,  too,  the  poet  has  salhed  into  the  regions  of  wit  and  humour — 
and  the  result  is  seen  in  numerous  sprightly  effusions,  that  recal  the 
manners  of  Mackworth  Praed  and  Bon  Gualtier  combined;  while  at 
'  intervals  we  come  across  a  grim  piece  of  mocking  satire,  almost  savagely 
cynical,  which  might  have  been  inspired  by  Mephistopheles  and  done 
into  metre  by  Faust. 

Were  it  not  that  the  space  allotted  us  in  this  overcrowded  MisceUany 
is  so  stinted,  we  might  justify  the  sincerity  of  our  praise  by  a  good 
flourish  in  the  way  of  fault-hnding ;  for  there  are  friults  to  be  found, 
even  by  superficial  seekers,  with  various  of  the  Wanderer's  characterise 
tics.  We  might  '^  deliver  our  testimony"  against  an  over  indulgence  in 
sensuous  description — too  bare  and  obtrusive  a  display  of  voluptuous 
beauty — too  free  and  facile  a  handling  of  forbidden  topics.  Witness  the 
strange,  dashing,  ghostly,  fast  but  fearsome  lines  headed  '^  Au  Caf6  ***" 
— where 

A  party  of  friends,  all  light-hearted  and  gay. 

At  a  certain  IVench  caf^  where  every  one  goes. 
Are  met,  in  a  well-curtain'd  warm  cabinet^ 

Overlooking  a  street  there,  which  every  one  knows. 

Exception,  too,  might  be  taken  to  the  profusion  of  such  daintv  diction  as 
the  author  of  <*  Endymion"  affected — ^though  the  present  volume  is  far 
less  overrun  with  these  flowers  of  fancy  than  its  pr^ecessor.  More  care 
is  taken  with  the  rhymes^— albeit  '*  fire  "  u  made  to  pair  with  <'  nigh  her  ^ 
(p.  85),  and  « chapiter"  with  "artificer"  (p.  347)— but  the  surprising^ 
fluen<^,  and  sometimes  tricksome  drollery,  of  the  metres,  so  artfrdly 
diversified,  leaves  us  well  content  with  the  infrequency  of  even  sudh 
peccadilloes  as  these. 

The  poems  which  compose  this  volume  are  distributed  into  six  Books, 
with  Prologue  prefixed,  and  Epilogue  annexed  thereto.  The  first  Book 
pertains  to  Italy,  the  second  to  France,  the  third  to  England,  the  fourth 
to  Switzerland,  and  the  fifth  to  Holland;  while  the  sixth,  devoted 
to  sacred  themes,  b  entitled  '*  Palingenesis,"  and  is  certainly  not  the 
least  remarkable,  as  it  is  the  most  serious  and  earnest  section  ot  the  work. 
The  whole  is  dedicated  "  To  J.  F.,"  in  terms  and  tones  that  recal  Ten- 
nyson throughout ;  for  example, 

For  all  youth  seeks,  all  manhood  needs. 

All  youth  and  manhood  rarely  find : 
A  strength  more  strong  than  codes  or  creeds. 
In  lofty  thoughts  and  lovelj  deeds 

Eeveal'd  to  heart  and  mmd; 
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A  staff  to  stay,  a  star  to  guide ; 

A  spell  to  soothe,  a  power  to  raise; 
A  faitn  by  fortune  firmly  tried; 
A  jadgment  resolute  to  preside 

O'er  days  at  strife  witn  days. 

0  large  in  love,  in  nature  sound ! 

0  man  to  me,  of  all  men,  dear ! 
All  these  in  thine  my  life  hath  found. 
And  force  to  tread  the  rugged  ground 

Of  daily  toil,  with  cheer. 

Accept — not  these,  the  broken  cries 

Of  days  receding  far  from  me— 
But  all  the  love  that  in  them  lies. 
The  man's  heart  in  the  melodies. 

The  man's  heart  honouring  thee ! 

This  dedicatioQ  includes,  indeed,  a  tribute  of  homage  to  ^*  great  Alfred," 
as  England's  one  remaining  poet  that  *'  hath  the  power  to  charm  the 
midnight  moon,  and  bind  all  spirits  of  the  sweet  south  wind,  and  steal 
from  eyery  shower  that  sweeps  green  England  cool  and  clear,  the  violet 
of  tender  song."  In  connexion  with  which  passaee  in  verse  we  may 
here  mention  a  foot-note  in  prose,  appended  to  the  Legend  of  King 
Solomon  (p.  350),  the  suggestion  of  that  legend — ^very  finely  worked 
out,  by  the  way — being,  in  the  Wanderer's  own  words,  one  among  the 
many  debts  I  owe  to  my  friend  Bobert  Browning.  I  hope  these  lines 
may  remind  him  of  hours  which  his  society  rendered  precious  and 
delightful  to  me,  and  which  are  among  the  most  pleasant  memories  of 
my  life."  Both  the  Brownings,  as  well  as  Tennyson,  have  had,  however 
indirectly,  a  shaping  and  colouring  influence  on  the  young  poet's  culture ; 
but  be  is  too  strongly  built,  in  a  build  of  his  own,  and  too  amply  endowed 
with  fiiculties  of  the  ''  self-supporting"  kind,  to  be  unduly  aflfected,  in  the 
long  run,  by  any  of  these  elective  afRnities. 

Love  is  the  aosorbing  argument  of  his  song.  Love  aspiring,  love  de- 
feated, love  in  delicious  self-inspection,  love  in  forlorn  retrospect,  love  in 
aU  shapes  and  guises,  all  degrees  and  lands,  all  moods  and  tenses.  There 
is  a  &vourite  Irene,  to  whom  very  ardent  strains  are  addressed,  and  there 
is  a  favourite  Cordelia,  who  elicits  many  a  tender  and  touching  stanza. 
The  Wanderer  writes,  oft-times  and  for  long  together,  as  one  whom 
Misery  has  made  her  familiar — whose  life  has  known  deep  sorrows  in  its 
dawn — and  to  whom  the  problem  of  existence  has  presented  itself,  a  be- 
wildering mystery.  Hence  so  much  that  has  an  air  of  cynical  levity,  or 
sceptical  indifference,  or  bitter  irony,  in  some  of  these  poems.  Poor 
L  JB.  L.  somewhere  speaks  of  "  that  rare  thing,  a  *  happy  marriage  * 
between  persiflage  and  sentiment;"-— of  which  (at  the  best)  ill-assorted 
miion  we  have  some  highly-finished  specimens  in  the  Wanderer's  wallet. 
A  deal  of  taste,  tact,  and  cleverness  is  required  for  their  nroduction;  yet 
other  gifts  are  evident  in  pieces  like  <<  A  Night  in  the  Fisherman's  Hut,'' 
*' Mystery,"  "  The  last  time  that  I  met  Lady  Ruth,"  and  even  in  "  Ma- 
trimonial Councils"  and  "  Midges."  Few  things  of  their  kind  can  be 
more  effective,  in  an  exciting  degree,  almost  painfully  so,  than  <<The 
Portrait''  Rare  indeed  is  this  author's  skill,  in  hintbg  out,  ^mte  clearly 
yet  without  narrative  method,  but  by  suggestion  and  intimation  and 
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postulate  only,  a  complete  ttory,  often  of  atinring  interest — now  wildly 
melodramatic,  now  deeply  tragical.  At  one  time  the  theme  is  '^  A  Love 
Letter" — at  another  "  The  Vampyre ;"  "  Change  **  has  a  meaning  and 
music  all  its  own;  *'  Count  Rinaldo  Rinaldi,"  "  The  last  Message,"  '^  Aux 
Italiens,''  ''  At  Home  during  the  Ball,"  and  ''  At  Home  after  the  BaH,** 
are  each  of  them  replete  with  character  and  life.  Nor  will  readers  over- 
look the  drawing-room  polish  of  such  pictures  as  ''  A  I'Entresol "  and 
^'Madame  la  Marquise" — where  the  atmosphere,  however,  is  not  the 
most  bracing.  "  Astarte"  is  a  masterpiece  of  mournful  beauty.  "  Once** 
and  ^'  Since  "  are  also  pitched  in  a  mmor  key,  of  touching  power — not 
unrelieved  by  the  invective  spirit  that  finds  utterance  in  the  latter. 
Gloom  IS  the  pervading  element  in  '*  Failure,"  and  ^^  Misanthropos,"  and 
«  Macromicros,"  and  "  The  Heart  and  Nature,"  and  "Progress."  Wel- 
come after  these  reiterations  of  doubts  and  despondency,  are  the  devout 
breathings  of  the  final  Book — in  which  "  A  Prayer,"  and  "  A  Psalm  of 
Confession,"  and  kindred  strains,  imply  the  p€dingenen$  of  one  that,  as 
it  were,  was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  was  lost  and  is  found. 

The  concluding  stanzas  of  the  Epilogue  set  forth  the  Wanderer's 
wishes  and  design,  his  ambition  or  want  of  it,  in  giving  to  the  worid  this 
record  of  his  past : 

....  Wherefore  I  do  pray 
My  book  may  lie  upon  no  leamM  shelves. 
Bat  that  in  some  deep  summer  eve,  perchance^ 
Some  woman,  mehmcholy-eyed,  and  pale. 
Whose  heart,  like  mine,  hath  soffered,  may  this  tale 
Bead,  by  the  soft  li^ht  of  her  own  romance. 

Go  forth  over  the  wide  world.  Song  of  mine ! 

As  Noah's  dove  out  of  his  oosom  flew 
Over  the  desolate,  vast,  and  wandering  brine. 

Seek  thou  thy  nest  afar.    Thy  plaint  renew 
Prom  heart  to  heart,  and  on  from  land  to  land 

Yh  boldly,  till  thou  And  that  unknown  friend 

Whose  face,  in  dreams,  above  my  own  doth  bend. 
Then  tell  that  spirit,  what  it  will  understand. 

Why  men  can  tell  to  strangers  all  the  tale 

from  friends  reserved.    And  tell  that  spirit,  my  Song, 
Wherefore  I  have  not  falter'd  to  unveil 

The  cryptic  forms  of  error  and  of  wrong. 
And  say,  I  suffer'd  more  than  I  recorded. 

That  each  man's  life  is  all  men's  lesson.    Say, 

And  let  the  world  believe  thee,  as  it  may, 
Thy  tale  is  true,  however  weakly  worded. 
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OB,  THE  PEBSONAL  ADTEKTURES  AND  EXPEBIEMCES  OF  A   FEKBfGHEEy 
BSmO  SKETCHES  IK  INDIA,  TAKEN  ON  THE  SPOT. 

Part  IV. 

ALLAHABAD  AND  CAWUPORK. 

Along  a  wmding  sallyport — through  a  labyrinth  of  ditches,  and 
parapets,  and  *'  covered  way«" — under  Uie  muzxles  of  guns  which  firown 
upon  one  at  every  turn — beneath  a  fine  old  echoing  gateway,  carved  and 
curious,  and  we  are  in  the  Fort  of  Allahabad,  and  ere  Ioog^  nave  taken  up 
our  quarters  in  the  "  EllenbOTOugh  barracks,"  a  handsome  range  of 
jellow  buildings,  "  picked  out"  with  white,  and  with  pillared  verandah 
and  front.  Tnis  fort  is  of  very  considerable  size,  though  when  I  was 
there  no  more  than  fifty  guns  were  mounted  on  its  ramparts  :  it  has  two 
land  "  faces,"  elaborately  "  broken"  with  all  the  scientific  appliances  of 
bastions,  demi-bastions,  ravelins,  and  batteries  ^'  efi  embrasure  and  ''  en 
barbette^ — a  detailed  description  of  which  I  do  not  think  necessary  to 
inflict  upon  you ;  perhaps  to  the  unprofessional  eye  the  river  fronts,  over- 
looking the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna^  are  the  most  interestmg, 
composed  as  they  are  of  the  grey  time-honoured  walls  which  formed 
part  of  the  old  fortifications  in  days  long  before  the  '*  Feringhees"  had 
overrun  the  land — in  days  when  bows  and  arrows  were  considered 
formidable  weapons,  when  the  ping  of  a  bullet  or  the  booming  of  a  gun 
was  unknown ;  in  those  days,  in  short,  when  Allahabad  was  in  its  glory, 
and  kings  feasted  within  its  gates.  True,  we  have  touched  up  these 
walls  here  and  there — ^have  added  a  bit  of  parapet,  it  may  be,  or  bricked 
up  some  useless  Oriental  staircase — but  there  still  are  the  holes  through 
wnich,  in  their  barbarous  warfare,  the  defenders  poured  molten  lead  down 
on  to  their  assailants  as  they  advanced  to  scale  the  walls ;  there  are  the 
old  loopholes  behind  which  the  archers  bent  their  bows ;  there  are  the 
same  stones,  cement,  and  masonry,  a  little  crumbling,  and  verging  upon 
their  <'  second  childhood"  perhaps,  but  still  there,  with  the  waters  of  the 
Jumna  wadiing  their  base,  and  flowing  on  as  in  those  rare  old  days  of 
yore. 

Allahabad  has  lately  been  fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of  government  during 
the  summer  months,  and  a  wise  measure  has  been  adopted  in  giving  eveir 
£EUuIity  to,  and  inviting  capitalists  and  merchants  to  establbh  an  Englisa 
town  and  English  hoteb  at  this  station,  laying  the  foundation,  as  it  were, 
of  ^  inland  Calcutta,  sadly  wanted  hitherto,  and  more  than  ever  de- 
arable  and  necessary  now  that  the  removal  of  the  government  thither 
for  a  great  portion  of  the  year  will  cause  the  tide  of  civilisation  to  set 
more  strongly  in  that  direction.  At  present,  Allahabad  is  a  purely  native 
town,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  English  merchants,  branches  of  gieat 
firms  in  Calcutta,  who  have  built  for  themselves  wooden  sheds  on  the 
maidan^  whereunto  there  flows  a  tolerably  steady  stream  of  rupees,  beinff 
a  Tery  large  portion  of  the  ^*  pay  and  allowances"  of  the  thirsty  and 
^'  bacqr-loving  English  officers"  and  soldiers  congregated  in  this  station, 
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and  out  of  which  there  flows  another  stream  hardly  of  corresponding  pro- 
portion in  the  matter  of  intrinsic  value — a  stream  of  beer,  and  brandy, 
and  cheroots,  and  hermetically  sealed  canisters,  bearing  on  the  outside 
yellow  labels,  with  "Fine  Hams,"  "Real  Stiltons,"  and  "Preserved 
Tongues,"  printed  in  black  letters  thereupon. 

As  regards  the  native  town  of  Allahabad,  I  have  but  little  to  say ;  it 
straggles  away  to— goodness  knows  where !  A  sprinkling  of  Hindoo 
temples,  a  tolerable  supply  of  mosques,  which,  thouo^  striking  and  pic- 
turesque in  the  abstract,  are  apt  to  paJl  upon  one  when  you  pass  fifby  of 
exactly  the  same  make  and  build  in  an  hour's  ride,  oblong  buildings  the 
whole  of  them,  with  three  Turkbh-looking  domes  on  the  top  of  them, 
and  three  Moorish-lookinc;  arches  forming  their  front,  and  a  minaret  at 
each  end  by  way  of  a  finish,  never  parallel  to  the  neighbouring  houses,  or 
the  street,  or  anything,  but  contorting  themselves  ridiculously,  and 
squinting  horribly  in  their  attempts  to  look  towards  Mecca ;  the  ever- 
lasting clatter  of  the  bunneahs  and  other  vendors  of  commodities,  who 
appear  to  talk,  shout,  jabber  and  yell  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  goods  they  have  for  sale,  so  that  the  hullabaloo  raised 
by  the  man,  whose  entire  stock-in-trade  consists  of  one  earthenware  pot, 
is  overwhelming  in  the  extreme  ;  then  there  is  that  appearance  of  decay, 
too,  about  Allahabad  noticeable  in  all  Indian,  and,  indeed,  all  Extern 
towns;  they  are  all  on  their  last  legs,  utterly  done  for,  and  used  up ;  they 
may  be  able  to  pull  through  another  week,  possibly  the  week  after  next, 
but,  to  all  appearance,  that  will  be  the  limit  of  their  existence.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  but  no  native  ever  appears  to  repair  his  house.  I  have  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  seen  one  so  employed ;  they  do  not  appear  to  care 
much  whether  the  wall  falls  down  or  remains  standing,  evufendy  taking 
a  very  philosophical  view  of  the  case. 

Executions  at  this  time  were  common  in  Allahabad ;  the  gallows's 
energy  was  severely  taxed,  for  one,  two,  three,  and  sometimes  more 
Sepoys  were  hanged  almost  daily.  It  is  rather  startling  when  enjoying  a 
quiet  country  ride  to  come  suddenly  upon  a  body  writhing  in  its  last 
agonies,  or  hanging  lifeless  before  you — it  somewhat  abruptly  breaks  off 
your  train  of  peacend  thought  and  pleasant  reveries  of  home— and  I  must 
plead  guilty  to  a  something  very  like  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  when, 
sauntering  along  one  evening,  and  coming  upon  a  moderately  large  green, 
which  my  truant  fancy  immediately  metamorphosed  into  a  village  green 
in  England,  I  became  suddenly  aware  that  there  was  swinging  before  me, 
not  the  signboard  of  the  "  Green  Dragon"  or  "  Marquis  of  Granby,"  but 
the  pinioned  lifeless  corpse  of  a  Sepoy,  which  a  native  policeman,  tolwar 
in  hand,  was  guarding.  The  man  had  not  been  dead  long,  and  his  faoe^ 
over  which  there  was  no  cap  or  covering,  was  as  quiet  as  though  he  had 
been  asleep,  but  the  silence,  and  the  absence  of  any  mortal  bungs  but 
my  companion,  the  policeman,  and  myself — the  dreary,  listless  way  in 
wnich  the  body  kept  on  swinging,  and  swaying,  and  turning  to  and  firo — 
the  arms — what  deeds  of  wrong  and  muider  may  not  those  arms  have 
done,  now  pinioned? — as  if  in  mockery  of  the  helplessness  of  death,  made 
the  scene  a  sombre  one  enough — sombre,  and  that  was  all,  for  no  feeling 
of  sorrow,  or  pity,  or  remorse  for  the  fiends  who,  falling  into  our  hands 
after  a  bloody  and  treacherous  career,  meet  the  death  which  is  so  justly 
their  due,  can  ever  be  roused,  I  should  think,  in  an  Englishman's  breast. 
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This  T«y  man  now  swingiiig  before  us  may  haye  dabbled  those  pinioned 
kands  in  women'i  blood,  or  the  golden  tresses  of  a  child  maj  have  been 
wcNind  round  those  fillers,  wUle  the  other  hand  grasped  the  knife  which 
was  to  sacrifice  it;  those  eyes  may  hare  looked  into  the  trusting  blue  eyes 
of  a  poor  little  baby,  and  seen  it  smile  on  him  and  on  the  shurp  steel  in 
its  imiooencey  and  yet  that  smile  may  have  fieuled  to  rouse  his  pity.  Faughl 
let  us  be  off,  such  sort  of  rrfections  are  not  pleasant,  but  they  are  apt, 
way  friends,  to  occur  to  one  on  such  occasions. 

I  certainly  do  not  look  back  upon  the  fifty-fire  miles  of  railway  trard- 
iing  from  Allahabad  to  Kharga  as  the  pleasantest  or  least  perilous 
portion  of  my  Indian  career,  crammed,  neck  and  crop,  into  a  train  con- 
sistmg  of  one  second-class  carriage  for  the  officers,  and  about  6£ty  open 
tmda,  loaded  with  baggage,  doolies,  and  ammunition,  and  upon  which, 
er  underneath  which,  or  somewhere  or  anywhere  about  which,  the  men 
must  find  places  as  best  they  can — nerer  mind  tumbling  off,  lads,  or 
hreaking  your  necks  or  your  legs,  or  both,  so  long  as  the  railway  com- 
pany do  not  hare  any  trouble.  In  with  you — steam's  up^lodc  out  !— 
wait  till  that  man  picks  himself  up  fit>m  under  the  wheel — ^that's  right 
— wfaish — train  mores  away,  half  a  dosen  men  shaken  nearly  off  by  the 
jok,  which  discomposes  the  pyramids  of  baffgage  on  which  they  are 
seated,  seem  hanging  by  their  eyelids,  and  such  hurry  and  scrambling  on 
the  part  of  the  railway  officials  as  was  anything  but  creditable,  the  ex- 
postulations of  the  military  officers  unheeded,  or  treated  with  discourteous 
contempt,  and  on  we  go.  Suddenly,  loud  shouts.  We  look  out — ^train  on 
fire — "  Stop  her  V* — men  sitting  on  biasing  doolies,  the  mattresses  of 
winch,  betne  made  of  cotton,  bum  like  tinder.  Fire  extinguished; 
officials  decline  to  take  any  precautions  for  avoiding  a  recurrence  of  the 
same,  refuse  to  bum  coke  instead  of  wood,  though  it  is  clearly  proved 
to  them  that  the  sparks  from  tiie  latter,  fieilling  upon  the  cotton  doolie* 
mattresses,  caused  the  conflagration — ^refuse  to  do  anythbg,  and  object 
to  erezYtldiig — huddled  into  the  train  again— a  whistle — off!  while  you 
are  vdn  standing  on  the  step  of  the  carriaffe— thrown  riolendy  forward 
•n  to  yoor  nose,  which  b  all  you  get  for  helping  to  put  out  the  fire ; 
joh  along  for  half  an  hour — afresh  aUirm — heads  out  of  window — train  on 
fire  again — the  men  seen  crawling  along  the  burning  carriages  in  a  state. 
ef  semi-combustion.  Two  natives,  encircled  by  fire,  adopt  the  principles 
^  the  seotpion  under  similar  circumstances,  and  commit  swcide,  or  do 
their  best  to,  by  jumping  off  while  the  tnun  is  at  fiiU  speed— one  killed ; 
i'other,  both  Ws  broken.  Train  stopped  at  last ;  ffCHt  the  fire  out  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  back  into  your  places,  grumbling^  (oerhaps  not 
vnnatnml)  on  the  part  of  some  soldiers  who  have  had  th^  kits  bumed, 
or  their  coats  and  trousers,  or  blisters  raised  about  their  hands  and  len. 
— ^Pshaw!  officials  laug^ — '<  Deuced  good  ioke" — <<  Soldiers  stand  me 
•—ha!  ha!  ha!"  '*No  real  harm  done— fires  of  this  sort  every  day 
— come,  in  with  you,  men!"  Off  we  go— no  precautions,  no  any- 
tiiing — ^hu^y  go  lucky— ^olt  along  till  we  catch  firo  again,  which  we  do 
in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  this  time  blazing  away  right  merrily, 
three  trucks  and  an  infinity  of  doolies  being  burned,  baiffgage^  &e,j  de- 
stroyed, not  to  speak  of  the  exertions  necessary  to  deta<m  a  tmck  con- 
tainmg  two  hundred  barrels  of  ammunition,  and  to  prevent  the  same 
ttom  catching  fire  and  explodbg.    I  believe  at  last  the  offioals  began 
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tD  Hxak  s  IHde  setunidy  of  the  affsir,  Cw  ibaj  Ad  not  nUr  the  oMa 
who  had  holef  hanied  in  their  trovnen  mad  dieir  fhinsy  or  wiioee  heads 
weie  sbgedy  quite  to  gailj;  perhaps  die  infennatioa  that  the  whofe 
bonaesi  wodd  be  reported;  that  die  gross  destraotioii  of  goveni- 
ment  and  other  properhr,  through  earelessnesB — the  laiseanly  hnriy — 
liie  diseourteij— ^  nA  to  men's  lives — the  ahsenee  of  ai^  the  com* 
moBOSt  precautions  against  fire,  in  a  train  eootamiag  a  foantD^  of  gas* 
powder^  would  be  xmule  known  to  ike  anthoiities,  maj  have  had  an 
efieet  on  them,  but  certainlj  not  before  it  was  wanted.  We  were  this 
time  aUowed  not  merrir  to  get  on  die  steps  of  ike  oazriage,  but  actually 
to  take  our  places  in  tne  same,  qiBte  peaoeaUy,  after  we  had  ssooeedady 
not  without  some  difficulty,  m  extinsinshing  the  fire  No.  8,  and,  by  dint 
of  doowing  a  few  tarpaulins  otct  &e  dooUes,  and  some  otfasc  e<|iisdlj 
simple  precautions,  we  managed  to  get  to  our  journey's  end  without  any 
fresh  oodxreak  of  die  flames.* 

We  made  but  a  short  stay  at  Kharga,  which  was  dien  dw  tenBdnas 
of  das  litde  bit  of  railway— now  continued  as  fer  as  Cawnpore — arriTii^ 
theve  about  hdf  an  hour  after  noon,  and  leaying  again  by  bnllodc-traia 
about  fiye  p.m.  Bullock-train  again !— oh,  horror!  die  rack  <mee  move; 
wone  bullodcs,  it  appeared  to  me,  dian  we  had  ever  had  yet ;  move 
capricious  and  yolatile  dian  before — greater  amount  of  johmg  hatf* 
healed  bruises  on  hips  and  elsewhere  get  a  relapse— -more  dost  wad  more 
intense  misery.  Futteypore,  some  serenty  miles  from  AUshabadj  and 
die  scene  of  one  of  Haycock's  fights,  we  passed  through  diat  mgjbL. 
Some  sk^etons  here  and  there  by  the  side  of  die  road  still  remain  to 
maik  the  n^hnt  general's  progress,  for  all  along  and  «n  this  road  had 
he  been  obliged  to  force  his  way  against  opposing  and  oyerwhdmtng 
numbers^  always  doing  batde  against  swarming  rebels— ten,  twenty, 
diirty  to  one— and  yet  never  fidling  to  snatch  undying  laurris^  howeyer 
leng  and  desperate  the  odds. 

The  road  was  interesting  firom  diese  reminiscences  alone,  but,  more 
than  th»,  there  was  die  neryous,  almost  painful  excitement  of  nearing 
Cawnpore.  On  the  second  mormne  after  leaying  Kharga,  I  was  awoke 
by  the  news  that  we  were  approa^iing  that  now  eekhnied  place,  tha 
crowded  state  of  die  dusty  roaa  telling  plainly  enough  of  the  propinquity 
of  an  anny.  Long  strings  of  camels  were  sailing  away  in  all  diMctionB ; 
their  heada  tied  to  eadi  <^er'8  tails,  they  stretched  over  die  flat  eountiy 
as  fin  as  the  eye  could  re«)h.  Some  infontry,  dusty  and  footsore,  were 
trudging  wearily  along ;  elephants,  with  diat  soft,  cat-like  tread  peculiar 
to  them,  weremakbgdie  best  of  their  way  towards  tanks  and  ^ds,  and 
trumpeting  shrilly  eyery  now  and  then  in  {feasant  anticipalaon  of  the 
bath  diey  were  about  to  enjoy ;  hackeries  were  disoordandy  creaking  out 
theor  complaints  of  the  amount  of  baggage  heaped  on  diem,  and  getting^ 
jammed  into  a  state  of  inextricaUe  confusion  ;  bulk>cks,  as  usual,  were  in 

*  These  flres  on  this  line  were  of  constant  occurrence.  Hiree  olBoers  bekmg- 
ingto  the  same  regiment  as  myself,  who  came  up  country  shordy  after  me,  had 
efs^  stitchlof  bi^gage,  dodies,  saddlery,  and  books  dsstrojed  in  one  of  these 
conmigratioiis;— a  serious  matter  when  one  considers  that  they  were  about  to 
enter  upon  a  campaigD,  and  the  impossibility  of  replacing  gooa  English  clothes 
and  saddlery  in  this  country,  except  at  the  yery  hurge  toWns,  such  as  Calcutta, 
and  then  at  a  most  exorMtant  price. 
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tlM  hst  eztreaie  of  one  of  two  stages — intense  moodmess  verging  very 
ckMelj  on  the  stnbbom,  or  interne  SreHness  bordering  on  the  reekless— - 
eidier  of  wbkik  frames  of  nund,  when  exhibited  by  a  fine  mosoular  fblW 
ffiown  boHoeky  is  caleahied  to  drive  anjone  haring  anythkig  to  do  with 
ttiem  into  a  state  of  the  wildest  msanitj ;  sowariy  or  irregular  horsemen, 
with  lengthy  spear,  huge  turban,  and  panting  steed,  were  spurring  madly 
through  the  dost ;  pedestrians,  carts,  buffisiloes,  ponies,  natives,  soldiers, 
hones,  offieers,  conmnssariat  supplies,  those  ineritaUe  lirht  fiyer-ooloured 
naiwes  emloyed  as  scribes,  aooomtants,  kc.  kc,  in  tiie  puUic  depart- 
m— to,  ana  ydept  baboot^  baggage,  doolies,  and  ammunition,  all  wending 
tbeir  way  towards  Cawiq>ore  to  suppW  the  capacious  maw  of  that  ever* 
greedy  monster,  an  army,  were  scrambling  as  best  they  could  along  that 
doaty,  roasting,  erowded  road,  amid  such  a  noise  and  confusion  as  I  had 
never  seen  ecjnalled.  It  was  when  surrounded  by  all  this  bewildering 
msHS  that  my  attention  was  called  to  a  long,  low  bnildisg,  which  loomed 
tfafough  the  dust  like  a  great  nigfatmare  on  our  left  hsiid — a  boildmg 
smrounded  by  four  or  Sire  others  of  inferior  siae— sort  oi  outhouses- 
situated  on  an  open  nundan  (or  plain),  and  the  whole  battered  and 
powided  by  shot  and  shell  and  bullets,  so  diat  window  and  door  were 
shattered  out  of  all  shape  and  outfine,  so  tiiat  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  and 
great  breaches  and  fissures  in  the  walls  had  reduced  the  whole  almost  to 
a  pile  of  rums.  What  could  this  wretched,  woe-begone  buildmg  be  ? 
What  mortal  men  could  have  stood  belund  time  battered  walls  and  faced 
the  Btatm  of  shot  whack  nrast  have  rained  upon  them  night  and  day 
before  such  destruction  was  wrought,  or  befim  all  those  gaping  holes, 
wMeh  riddle  them  like  a  sieve,  were  made  ?  What  men  comd  have  liTed 
for  an  hour  in  such  a  place  as  this  ?  Not  only  men,  reader !  but  women 
lived  here,  and  helped  to  hold  these  ruined  walls,  and  fooed  die  iron  rain 
o£  shot  which  beat  upon  this  house — not  only  women,  reader !  but 
children  and  baUes  have  been  behind  those  flimsy  parapets  when  die  fire 
was  at  its  hottest  and  the  iron  rain  Mi  heaviest,  not  for  one  hour,  or  for 
one  day,  or  for  two,  but — look  on  these  shattered  buildings  and  be  proud 
<^  your  countrymen  who  could  hold  them  so  noUy  and  so  lone — but  for 
thne  long  weary  weeks !  And  even  then  these  gallant  Eki^sh  hearts 
foiled  not,  but  wpuld  have  held  on  stOl,  had  not  t£e  folsest  promise  that 
traitor  ever  niade>  or  deceived  man  beUered — ^the  most  positive  and  sacred 
pledge  that  fips  could  utter,  made  only  to  be  broken  more  foully  and 
crue%  than  erer  pledge  was  yet,  and,  for  the  honour  of  mai^nd,  let  us 
add  raan  ever  pledge  is  Hkely  to  be  again— tempted  them  from  behind 
those  wafls,  wheiKe,  battered  as  they  were^  diot  would  never  have  driven 
then,  and  delivered  man,  woman,  and  diBd  up  as  yictims  to  toeachery, 
oiueltieB,  and  indignities  which  few  men  besides  Nana  Sahib  (who  does 
not  execrate  the  name  ?)  could  have  devised,  and  which  fow^  still  could 
have  executed.  Tee  I  tins  pile  of  battered  nuns,  this  shapeless  mass 
of  bmUbgs,  is  the  celebrated  ^  Wheder's  entrenchment.''  You  may  ride 
'  round  it  half  a  dooen  times  and  not  notice  the  tiny  embankment  and  ditdi 
which  surrounds  it ;  and  yet  that  embankment  and  ditch,  now,  of  course, 
trodden  down  and  ^Bminislung  in  sixe  daily,  but  which  m  its  best  days 
could  have  been  but  a  poor  puny  breastwork— -4his  and  those  walls,  through 
the  mat  jagged  holes  and  yawning  breaches  in  which  the  light  now  shines 
brif^dy,  throwing  rough,  uncouth  shadows  on  the  plain  beyond,  was  the 
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only  home  ^r  three  long  weeks  for  that  gallant  garrison — for  those  tender 
women  and  those  poor  children,  whose  blood,  sprinkled  upon  the  walls  of 
this  frail  fort,  and  dyeing  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  and  staining  the 
floor  of  the  **  slauffhter-house,*'  and  reddening  the  sides  of  the  &tal  well, 
cried  aloud  to  their  coontryraen  for  yengeance  on  the  traitors  who  had 
wrought  this  cruel  deed. 

As  we  continue  our  journey  to  the  quarters  allotted  to  ns — some 
barracks  which,  nUrahile  diciu,  had  not  been  destroyed — we  are  able  to 
observe  how  carefully  every  building  that  English  hands  had  raised  was 
levelled  to  the  ground ;  not  a  bungalow  which  a  Feringhee  had  inhaUted 
but  had  been  gutted  ;  the  churches  whermn  he  prayed,  the  altars  before 
which  he  knelt,  burnt,  unroofed,  and  defiled;  even  racket-courts  and 
riding-schools  mined  and  destroyed,  and  all  in  a  systematic,  leeular 
manner,  which  spoke  volumes  n>r  the  virulence  and  animns  of  our 
treacherous  enemies.  Cawnpore  was  strangely  busy  at  the  time  I  arrived 
there ;  its  pulses  beat  feverishly  high,  responsive  to  ihe  rumbling  of  guns, 
the  clatter  and  jingle  of  cavalry,  and  the  tramp  of  regiment  after  regi- 
ment as  they  concentrated  and  collected  here  for  the  grand  advance  on 
Lucknow,  many  having  already  crossed  into  Oude ;  the  frail  bridge  of 
boats  across  the  Ganges  creaked  and  trembled  daily  as  portions  c?  the 
fifteen  milei  of  siege  train,  destined  to  accomplish  tne  destruction  of  the 
great  rebel  stronghold,  rumbled  and  clattered  across  it,  and  as  elephanta, 
camels,  baggage,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  field-artillery  pressed  over  it  into 
Oude,  and  strained  heavily  the  timbers,  and  cables,  and  quaint  flat- 
bottomed  boats  composing  it ;  vast  canvas  towns  silently  sprang  up  day 
after  day  on  the  hot  nuiidan,  announcing  the  advent  of  fresh  troops,  while 
other  canvas  towns  as  silently  disappeared,  announcmg  the  departure 
of  more  regiments  into  Oude ;  one  constant  in-pouring  and  out-pouring  of 
Highlanders  with  big  legs,  of  line  regiments,  and  nflemen,  sulors,  and 
artiller}'men,  of  bronzed  and  bearded  soldiers  in  astounding  cap-coveta, 
and  with  a  certain  tough  look  about  them  more  satisfEu^tory,  I  should 
imagine,  to  the  eyes  of  an  Englishman  than  a  Sepoy.  The  glit- 
tering bayonets  of  reriments.on  the  move  caught  the  eye  at  every 
turn ;  the  pleasant  old  airs,  such  as  '*  Cheer,  boys,  cheer,  ^'  Far,  fiur 
upon  the  sea,''  and  that  well-beloved  march  of  the  Blfle  Brigade,  ''  I'm 
mnety-five,"  with  a  variety  of  other  pleasant  familiar  tunes,  which  had  a 
joyous,  caieless  life  in  theur  every  note,  rang  in  your  ears  till  you  almost 
wearied  of  the  sound,  or  came  faintly  from  the  far  distance — so  far  off 
sometimes  they  sounded,  that  I  half  fiuicied  they  must  have  been  wafM 
to  us  stnught  from  home  across  the  wide  sea ;  bodies  of  Sikh  irregular 
cavalry,  composed  of  big-whiskered,  swarthy,  stalwart  men,  each  one  a 
picture  down  to  the  waist,  but  with  somethmg  wrong  about  their  legs, 
which  are  decidedly  of  the  broomstick  order,  are  spurring  about  in  every 
direction  ;  sailors  in  the  baggy-est  of  trousers,  and  with  the  degagi^est 
of  airs,  not  to  mention  certain  mysterious  lumps  in  their  cheeks,  possibly 
having  some  connexion  with  '*  pigtail,"  were  polishing  up  black  monsters 
of  siege  guns  till  their  lacquered  suifaces  glistened  and  sIuMoe  again,  or, 
patting  the  breeches  of  10-inch  mortars,  in  playful  and  encouraging  an- 
ticipation of  their  services  against  ^'  them  there  black  rascals  ;  officers 
and  others  in  the  commissariat  department  were  proving  the  existence  of 
<< perpetual  motion"  in  their  own  persons;   all  was  lif^   bustie,  and 
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ttxdtomenty  and  no  light  task  mnst  his  have  been  who  had  the  mani- 
pohitiDeand  management  of  this  vast  machine,  swelled  almost  bejond  all 
bounds  l>7  the  enonnous  sta£f  of  camp-followers,  indispensable  to  an  army 
ix&  India.     I  may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  or  two 
on  the  subject  ot  camp-followers,  and  explam  as  brieflr  as  possible  how  it 
happens  that  so  large  a  number  is  necessary.   In  the  mvt  ptace,  the  mode 
of  carrymg  the  sick  in  India  tends  to  increase  one's  train  enormously. 
"Fhe  sick  are  carried  in  doolies,  which  are  in  many  respects  most  excellent, 
affbr^g  as  ihey  do  a  bed,  a  coyering,  and  a  litue  temporary  hospital  for 
tlie  invidid.     When  the  army  has  to  biyouac,  the  sick  are  snelteied  from 
the  damp  night  air  by  their  roof  of  punted  canvas;  when  in  wet  weather 
the  army  pitches  its  camp  on  damp  ground,  behold  the  sick  are  lying  in 
dry  beds  raised  some  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  mud  by  the  short  Tegs 
of  their  doolies ;  when  a  march  is  prolonged  until  the  sun  is  hot  and 
powerful,  still  are  the  sick,  to  a  certam  extent,  shaded  from  it,  as,  also, 
tbey  are  protected  from  the  rain  by  the  same  means;  the  wounded  man, 
to  whom  moving  from  one  bed  to  another  would  be  agony,  may  for 
months,  as  many  have  done,  live  in  his  doolie,  for  in  camp  it  becomes  his 
bed,  the  roof  and  pole  being  unshipped,  and  in  the  morning,  when  the 
inarch  commences,  on  goes  the  roof  again,  in  goes  the  pole,  and  away 
goes  the  doolie  on  the  shoulders  of  four  lusty  bearers.     And  now  I  come 
to  the  point  at  which  I  wished  to  arrive :  the  proportion  of  doolies  in 
war  time  is  one  to  every  ten  men;  this,  in  a  regiment  one  thousand 
strong,  amounts  to  one  hundred  doolies — six  bearers  to  each,  total,  six 
hundred  doolie  bearers  to  a  single  regiment !     Here,  then,  is  the  nucleus, 
and  an  extensive  one  it  is,  of  the  force  of  camp-followers ;  in  addition  to 
this  is  the  large  staff  of  cooks,  '^bhistees,"  <<bildahs,"  <<  sweepers,**  &c., 
allotted  to  regiments  on  landing,  and  which  of  course  accompanies  them 
in  full  iorce  into  the  field.  The  regimental  hospitals,  too,  are  augmented 
to  an  overwhelming  size;  to  each  tent  in  the  huge  camp  is  allowed  a 
^kulassie,"  or  tent-man,  while  the  cavalry  and  artillery  swell  the  black 
rabble  some  thousands  by  their  innumerable  "  syces'*  and  ''grass-cutters," 
who  are  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  each  to  every  horse.     Throw 
into  the  scale,  also,  another  by  no  means  small  item,  in  the  shape  of 
hordes  of  hackery-drivers,  camel^rivers,  and  ''  mahouts;"  add  to  this  the 
bazaar  establishment  attached  to  each  regiment  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  soldiers  and  the  natives  of  the  same  with  any  little  things  they 
may  require  from  gold  mohurs  to  gram,  and  numbering,  in  many  in- 
stances, whole  legions  of  speculative  niggers,  all  busily  and  greedily  in- 
tent on  one  object,  beyond  which  they  have  no  hopes  or  cares,  viz.  the 
amassing  of  rupees ;  add,  also,  that  each  officer  employs  from  eight  to 
twelve  servants,  and  dose  this  long  list  with  the  numberless  employes  in 
the  vast  tnun  of  ordnance  (which,  as  I  have  before  said,  on  this  occasion 
extended  over  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles),  and  with  the  functionaries 
baboos,  &c,  nearly  as  numerous,  belonging  to  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment— cum  muUis  alns—^e  wives  and  families  of  the  above,  with  inter- 
lopers;, milk-sellers,  do-nothings,  lookers-on,  tag-rag  and  bobtail  attendant 
upon  the  whole,  and  then  you  may,  perhaps,  understand  how  it  is  that  the 
non-combatant  part  of  an  army  doubles,  ay,  and  trebles  the  militant 
portion. 

To  an  Englishman  arriving  for  the  first  time  in  India  this  gigantic 
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anay  of  camp^fi^werg  apoearS)  to  say  the  least,  umiecesttiy,  bat  the  old 
Indian  knows  well  enougn  that  it  muU  be;  that  it  is  neeeseary  finr 
balancing  the  Idte  and  enabling  it  to  rise ;  aad  he  knows,  also,  that  were 
this  tail  to  ML  o£^  the  whole  army  would  be  helpless  and  impoteot;  and 
iherefbre  he  regards'it  much  in  the  same  light  as  he  does  the  armiag  a 
soldier  with  a  musket,  or  the  supplying  him  with  ammunition  for  the 
same,  or  the  giving  the  tavahy  soldm  a  bocse.  And  '^  griffin,"  long 
before  his  first  few  months  of  hot  weather  campaigning  are  ov«r,  fin£ 
out  that  the  old  Indian  ia  right. 


TO   EOBEKT   BURNS. 

▲FISB  ▲  HUSDRBD  TEAB8. 

Bt  Louisa  Stuaxt  Cootello* 

Of  all  the  streams,  from  shore  to  shore. 
That  sparkle  on  fair  Scotland's  breast. 

With  wealth  and  commerce  running  o'er. 
Is  '*  bonny  Doon"  the  first  and  wst  f 

No:  DocHi,  a  hundred  years  ago, 

Might  glide  unmarlr  d  at  eve  or  mom. 

Till  in  a  hut,  'midst  winter's  snow. 
Beside  its  banks,  a  child  was  bom : 

The  hut  that  near  its  margm  stands. 

As  humble  as  its  simple  tide, 
Was  built  by  hardy,  willing  hands — 

Raised  by  a  bver  for  his  bride. 

And  Agnes  to  that  dwelling  came. 

Full  of  youth's  hopes,  and  love,  and  glees- 
There  nurfd  the  germ  of  Scotland's  ftmie 
To  blossom  soon,  a  stately  tree. 

Now  summer  wreathes  her  cot  with  flowers. 
Then  dark  storms  dash  its  walls  to  earth. 

But  still  it  stands,  in  gleams  and  showers, 
A  temple  for  a  Poet's  birth. 

Little  to  art  or  schools  he  ow'd. 
Of  rules  and  forms  he  took  no  heed. 

From  Nature's  fount  his  learning  flov^d. 
From  God  his  genius — and  his  creed. 

Wild  as  the  torrent,  sudden,  rash. 
Alive  to  joy,  to  sport,  to  whim, — 

Mark  but  ms  bright  eye's  lightning  flash,— 
Mark  but  the  tears  those  eyes  ^at  dim ! 

Hear  how  in  thunder  wake  his  tones. 

Injustice  and  deceit  to  ban. 
Hear  how  in  dove-like  strains  he  moans 

O'er  erring  and  o'er  suff 'ring  man. 
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Stonny  or  gentle,  fierce  or  husli'd. 

Repentant,  daring,  firm  or  faint. 
All  feelinp  through  his  being  rosh'd. 

And  all  he  felt  Sis  hand  conM  paint. 

To  insolence  and  pride  of  place. 

To  specions  words  and  empty  show, 
To  acts  ignoble,  false,  and  base, 

A  crusning — an  unblenclung  foe. 

Oi  judgment  qnidc,  his  glance  of  fire 

At  once  the  traitor's  ^lile  coold  see ; 
His  was  the  patriot's  noole  ire. 

His  was  the  glory  to  be  free. 

To  virtoe,  manliufwa,  and  truth 

A  steady  friend,  a  mentor  sage ; 
Fitr  he  had  for  trembling  youth. 

And  tender  care  for  faStering  age. 

The  slave  of  Beauty— to  excess — 

Warming  and  glowing  in  her  praise ; 
Not  seeking  eren  to  love  her  less 

Hio'  scorch'd  by  passion's  burning  rays. 

Yet  in  his  warnings  to  be  wise. 

And  in  his  wail  for  misspent  years. 
So  much  of  virtuous  fervour  lies — 

Are  not  his  faults  effaced  with  tears  ? 

He  sang  as  carol  birds  at  will. 

When  they  to  summer  boughs  reveal. 
In  melody  that  asks  no  skill. 

The  wud  delists  that  minstrels  feeL 

He  sang  as  others  breathe— confined. 

His  straggling  thoughts  escaped,  unbound. 
Till  the  sweet  music  in  his  mind 

Fill'd  the  bright  air  witii  n4>t'rous  sound. 

No  marvel  at  the  hearts  he  drew,  ^ 

No  marvel  souls  his  call  obey'd. 
He  felt  the  charm  his  magic  threw. 

And  trembled  to  the  power  he  sway'd. 

He  loved  the  spell  that  lent  him  words 

His  deep,  desponding  mood  to  tell ; 
He  loved  the  lute  whose  plaintive  ehords 

Answered  his  spirit's  cry  so  welL 

And  thus,  when  grief  hb  bosom  wrings. 

Our  heart-throbs  echo  to  his  sigh,      ^   ^ 
And  when  his  jocund  laughter  rings 

To  the  wild  note  our  smiles  reply.  _^ 

His  phrases,  keen  with  wit  and  sense,  ^ 

Teacb  us  hypocrisy  to  brand ; 
He  gives  us  hymns,  all  eloc[uence 

To  hail  and  laud  our  native  land. 

Ask  we  a  bard  of  matchless  wortb 

To  fire,  to  cheer,  to  mett  by  turns — 
Does  not  at  once  a  name  burst  forth, 

And  ev'ry  voice  cry — Bx)B£BI  Bxjbhs. 
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ANOTHER  LOSS. 

Mr  partner,  Mr.  Brightman,  had  been  for  years  the  confidenti«l 
solicitor  of  Sir  Ralph  Clavering,  a  physician,  whose  baronetcy  was  a  new 
one.  When  Sir  Ralph  gave  np  practice,  and  retired  to  an  estate  he 
bought  in  the  eoontry,  a  Mrs.  Clayering,  a  widow  lady,  whose  hosbaod 
had  been  a  dbtant  cousin  of  Sir  Ralph's,  entered  it  wm  him,  to  be  his 
companion  and  housekeeper.  It  ended  in  his  marrying  her,  as  such  sort 
of  companionships  often  do  end,  especially  where  the  man  is  old,  and  the 
woman  young  and  attractive.  Mrs.  Clarering  was  poor,  and  no  doubt 
she  played  for  the  stake.  The  heir  presumptive  to  Sir  Ralph's  title  was 
his  nephew,  Eklmund  Claveriog,  but  his  fortune  he  could  leave  to  whoni 
he  would. 

Sir  Ralph  Clavering  died ;  and  Mr.  Brightman  went  to  the  funeral : 
it  was  a  very  short  period  indeed  previous  to  hb  own  death.  When  he 
returned  to  our  office  it  was  evening ;  the  clerks  had  left,  and  he  came 
up-stairs  into  my  room. 

*^  Take  this  off  my  hat,  will  you,  Charles,"  he  said.  '^  I  can't  go  home 
in  it,  to  be  stared  at :  and  Mrs.  Brightman  has  a  superstitious  resentment 
against  a  hatband  going  into  the  house." 

I  unpinned  the  black  silk,  folded,  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  ^*  What  am 
I  to  do  with  it,  sir  P" 

**  Anything.  Give  it  to  Leah  for  a  Sunday  apron.  My  lady  treated 
us  to  a  specimen  of  temper,"  he  added,  as  I  put  the  silk  on  a  tray,  which 
Leah  would  be  coming  up  to  fetch.  "  She  thought  to  inherit  all,  and  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  competency  left  to  her." 

''  Who  does  inherit?"  I  eagerly  asked:  for  Mr.  Brightman  had  never 
enlightened  me,  although  I  knew  that  he  had  made  Sir  Ralph's  will. 

*^  Edmund  Claverin^.  And  quite  right  that  he  should :  the  estate 
ouffht  to  go  with  the  title.  Besides,  setting  that  consideration  aside,  Sir 
Edmund  is  entitled  to  it  quite  as  much  as  my  lady.  More  too,  I  tldnk. 
There's  the  will,  Charies ;  you  can  read  it." 

I  glanced  my  eyes  over  the  will.  Lady  Clavering  had  a  competency, 
but  vie  bulk  of  the  property  was  left  to  the  inhentor  of  the  title,  Sir 
Edmund.    I  was  surprised. 

^I  thought  she  would  have  had  it  all,  Mr.  Brightman.  Living 
so  estranged  as  Sir  Ralph  did  with  his  brother,  even  refusing  to  be 
reconciled  when  the  latter  was  dying,  and  the  estrangement  extending 
itself  to  the  son,  Edmund,  I  certaidy  thought  Lady  Clavering  would 
have  come  in  for  it.     You  thought  so  too,  sir." 

^^I  did,  until  I  made  the  will.  And  at  one  time  it  was  Sir  Ralph's 
intention  to  leave  it  mostly  to  her.  But  for  certain  reasons,  which  arose, 
he  altered  his  plans.  Good,  sufficient  reasons,"  added  Mr.  Brightman,  in 
a  marked  manner ;  <*  he  imparted  them  to  me  when  he  gave  instructions 
for  his  will    /should  have  left  her  less." 

<< May  I  know  them?" 
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"  No^  Charles.  Th^  were  told  to  me  in  confidence,  and  they  concern 
neither  you  nor  me.     Is  the  gas  put  out  in  the  next  room  ?" 

''Yes.     Shall  I  torn  it  on?" 

*'  It  is  not  worth  while.  That  hand  lamp  of  yours  will  do,  if  you  will 
light  it.     I  only  want  to  put  up  the  wilL'' 

I  took  the  lamp^  and  lighted  Mr.  Brightman  into  the  other  room ;  his, 
exchifively.  He  opened  the  iron  safe,  and  deposited  Sir  Ralph  Clarer- 
rag's  will  inside  it. 

Very  soon  after  this,  hefore  the  will  was  proved,  Mr.  Brightman  died. 
8ir  Edmund  Clayering  then  sought  an  interview  with  me.  I  had  never 
aieted  for  him ;  Mr.  Brightman  always. 

"  Can  you  carry  my  busbess  through,  Mr.  Strange  f "  he  proceeded 
to  ask,  after  ei^nessing  his  shook  and  regret  at  Mr.  Brig^tman's  sudden 
Cafee. 

''Ihopeso.     Why  not,  Sir  Edmund F*" 

**  You  nave  not  the  legal  knowledge  and  experieoce  of  Mr.  Bright* 


*'Not  the  experience;  because  he  was  an  old  man  and  I  am  a  young 
one.  But,  so  £ar  as  practice  goes,  I  have  for  some  time  done  most  of  the 
business ;  Mr.  Brightman  confining  himself  chiefly  to  the  sedng  cKtots. 
You  may  trust  me.  Sir  Edmund,  I  assure  you.'' 

''  Oh  yes,  I  dare  oay  it  will  be  all  ri^ht,"  he  rejoined.  <'  Do  you 
know  that  Lady  Claveriog  and  her  cousm— my  cousin  also— mean  to 
dispute  the  will?" 

**  Upon  what  grounds  ?" 

**  Upon  his  incompetency  to  make  one,  I  suppose — as  foul  a  plea  as 
ever  false  woman  or  man  iovented.  Mr.  Brightman  can  prove-— —Good 
Heavens!  every  minute  I  £orget  that  he  is  £ad,"  broke  off  Sir  Edmund. 
**  How  unfortunate  that  he  should  have  gone  just  now  I" 

**  But  there  cannot  fail  probf  of  Sir  Ralph's  competency.  The  ser* 
vants  about  him  must  know  that  he  was  sane  and  healthy  in  mind." 

**  I  don't  know  what  her  schemes  may  be,"  rejoined  Sir  Edmund, 
**  but  I  do  know  that  she  will  not  leave  a  stone  unturned  to  wrest  away 
my  rights.    I  am  worse  to  her  than  galL" 

^'  On  account  of  the  money  going  to  you." 

^*  Ay,  for  one  thing.  But  there's  another  reason,  more  bitter  even 
than  that." 

Sir  Edmund  looked  at  me  with  a  peculiar  expression.  He  was  about 
my  own  age,  and  would  have  been  an  exceedingly  pleasant  man,  but  for 
his  pride.  When  he  could  forget  that,  so  £Eur  as  to  divest  his  manner  of 
it>  he  was  warm  and  cordial. 

**  Her  ladyship  is  a  scheming  woman,  Mr.  Strange.  She  flung  off  re- 
SCTtment  at  first,  as  Mr.  Brightman  was  i^  witness  to,  but  then  her 
tactics  changed ;  and  before  Sir  Ralph  had  been  three  weeks  in  his 
grave,  she  contrived  to  intimate  to  me  that  we  had  better  join  interests 
together.    Do  you  understand  ?" 

I  did  not  know  whether  to  understand  or  not     It  was  inconceivable. 

**  She  offered  .herself  to  me;  my  willing  wife.  •  If  you  will  wed  no 
other  woman,  I  will  wed  no  other  man  '  How  does  the  old  ballad 
run  ?    Not  in  plain  terms,  but  in  terms  sufficiently  plain  to  be.  under- 
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stood.  I  dedmod;  deelmed  to  join  interwis;  declined  her:  and  so 
made  her  my  laortal  enemj  for  ewr«    Do  yon  know  her  ?^ 

"  I  never  saw  her." 

*'  Take  ewe  of  yoonelf,  then,  shookl  yoo  be  brought  into  contact  with 
her/'  laughed  Sir  Edmund.  ''  Sb»  is  one  of  the  most  fiucinating  of 
women;  inesisiibly  so:  had  she  been  any  but  my  mde's  wife— widcm^ — 
I  don't  answer  for  how  it  wouU  hate  gone  widi  me.  By  the  wa^,  Mr. 
Strange,  did  Mr.  Brightman  impart  to  you  Sir  Ralph's  reason  tot  de- 
irising  his  property  to  me  ?    Mr.  Brightman  would  not  teH  me  what  it 


<^  No,  he  did  not.  Sir  Ralph  intended,  I  befieve,  to  bequeath  most 
of  it  to  his  wife,  and  he  ohsnged  his  intention  quite  suddenly.  So  much 
Mr.  Brigfataian  told  me." 

Sir  ^mund  remained  silent,  apparently  thinking,  and  then  rose  to 
leave.     '^  The  will  must  be  proved  without  delay." 

^  I  wiU  see  about  it  almoet  imawfiately,  Sir  Edmund.  It  would  have 
been  done  this  week,  but  for  Mr.  Brightman's  unexpected  death." 

**  Why  do  von  onk  your  ^^ioe  to  a  whiter  ?"  aslrod  Sir  Edmund,  as 
«•  were  quittm^  die  room.    ^^  Do  you  fear  eavesdnmers  P" 

I  was  not  conscious  that  I  had  sank  it,  until  reoiUed  to  the  feet  by 
Sir  Edmund.  "  Every  time  I  apiNroach  this  door,"  pobting  to  the  one 
opening  into  the  other  room,  H  J  fed  as  if  I  were  in  the  presence  of  the 
dead.    He  is  lying  there." 

"What— Mr.  Brightman?" 

^<  It  is  where  he  £ed.  He  will  be  removed  to  his  late  rosidence  to- 
night"  

^  I  ^nk  I  wili  see  him,"  cried  Sir  Edmund,  lairing  Us  hand  on  the 
doorhandle. 

^*As  you  please.  I  wodd  not  advise  you."  And  he  apparently 
tfeiffiht  better  of  it,  and  wait  down  stairs. 

I  had  to  attend  the  Viee-Chaneellors'  Court — kw  business  mvat  go  on 
with  Mtde  resped  to  the  dead.  Upon  my  return,  I  was  in  my  derk's 
room,  qpeaking  to  Lennard,  when  a  carriage  drove  down  the  street,  and 
stopped  at  the  door.  The  white  blinds  were  of  course  down  (white  by 
courtesy,  for  they  were  dirty  and  yellow),  but  one  of  the  derks  peeped 
cat.    **  If  s  a  nK>uming*coach,"  cried  he. 

*'  A  mourning-coach !"  I  exclaimed.  ^<  What  is  the  undertaker  ikiric- 
mg  of?"  A  hearse  was  to  come  that  night  at  dmk,  and  I  dionght  he 
must  have  misnadefstood  his  or^rs. 

^  It's  not  that  sort  of  raouming-coaeh,  sir,"  interposed  Lennard,  who 
now  peeped  out  at  his  window.  *'  It  is  a  gendeman's  chariot,  pamted 
bfedi ;  die  servants  are  in  deep  monming." 

Allen  went  out  and  brought  1)ack  a  card.  *^  The  lady  wishes  to  see 
yen,  sir." 

I  east  my  eyes  on  it.  ^  Lady  Claveriog."  And  an  invdnntary  smile 
crossed  my  fece,  at  die  remembrance  of  Sir  Edmund's  caution — moMI 
ever  be  brought  into  contact  with  her.  But  what  could  Lady  Gkveiing 
want  with  me  ? 

She  was  conducted  up-stairs,  and  I  feUowed,  leaving  my  bunaess  with 
Lennard  until  afterwards.  She  was  already  seated  in  the  very  chair 
that,  not  two  hours  previously,  had  held  her  opponent,  Sir  Edmund :  a 
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very  luiiidaome  womaiiy  dressed  as  coqaettisUy  as  ber  widow's  weeds 
sdlowed.  H«r  faee  was  beautiful,  but  iier  vanity  spoiled  her.  Eveiy 
glance  of  her  eye,  every  moyemeot  of  her  head  and  haadsy  eveiy  word 
tbat  fdi  from  her  Mps,  was  a  diqiiay  of  her  oharms,  and  a  demand  of 
admiration.  Sir  Edmund  need  not  hare  cautioned  me  to  keep  heart- 
whole  :  one,  so  vain  and  foolish,  would  repel  rather  than  attract  me, 
eren  though  gifted  with  beauty  rarely  aoe(»rded  to  woman. 

<<  I  haye  the  honour  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Strange  ?  Charles  Straoge, 
JIB  I  hare  heard  Mr.  Brig^tman  call  you,'*  riie  said,  with  a  smile  of 
fascinatioB. 

<'Yes,IaaCharksStiang6.    What  can  I  dofor  yevrladyriMp?* 

"  WiU  you  peomise  to  do  what  I  have  come  to  ask  you?" 

The  more  she  spoke,  the  less  I  liked  her.  I  an  a  fraak  man  in 
manner,  bat  I  grew  reserred  to  her.  ^  I  cannot  make  a  promise,  not 
knowii^  its  aatiiwi,  Lady  Clameriag." 

She  picked  up  her  long  jet  chain,  which  hung  down  to  her  kneei^  and 
twiried  it  about  ia  her  fingers.  <' What  a  frightfully  sodden  death  Mr. 
Br^htman's  has  been,''  she  lesHaed.     <"  Did  he  lie  m  at  all  ?" 

**No.  He  died  suddenly,  as  he  was  sittmg  at  his  desk.  And,  what 
renders  it  more  painful,  na  oae  was  with  him." 

^*  I  read  die  account  in  Monday's  pi^er,  and  came  up  at  ooee  to  siee 
you,"  resumed  Lady  dayexiBg.  ^He  was  my  hasband's  confidential 
adviser.     Were  you  in  his  coi^enoe  also  ?"    • 

I  presumed  she  meant  in  Mr.  Brightman's,  and  answered  accor&igly. 
^  Partially  sa" 

**  Ton  are  aware  how  very  unjustly  my  poor  diildish  husband  stiwe 
to  will  away  his  property.  Of  course  the  will  caaaot  be  aUowed  to 
stand.  At  the  time  of  Sir  Balph's  funeral,  I  informed  Mr.  Br%htman 
X  should  take  sooie  steps  to  assert  my  rights^  and  I  wished  Km  to  be  my 
aefidtor  in  the  matter.  Bat  no:  be  lefased;  ^and  w«&t  over  to  tiie 
enemj^  Edmund  Clayering." 

^*  We  were  solicitors  to  Mr.  Ekbnund  Clavarmg  before  lie  came  into 
tbetitie." 

*'  Mr.  Brightman  was ;  you  never  did  anything  for  him,"  she  hastily 
interrupted ;  *^  therefore  there  is  no  obligation  on  you  to  do  anytinng  for 
him  now.  I  want  you  to  act  for  me^  aad  I  came  all  tins  way  to  request 
you  to  do  io," 

"  I  cannot,  Lady  Clavering.  I  have  seen  Sir  Edmund  since  Mr* 
BiigfatmaD's  deatii,  and  have  undertak«i  to  carry  on  his  business." 

She  threw  herself  haA  ia  her  chair,  and  looked  at  me  from  under  her 
▼ab  ejriids*  *^  Leave  hin^  Mr.  Strange;  you  can  inake  a  ready  excuse^ 
if  you  vnll.  Mr.  Brightmaa  held  all  my  husband's  pspmrs,  knew  all  abe«it 
his  poperty,  aad  there  .is  no  one  so  fit  fo  act  for  roe  as  you,  his  partner. 
I  wiH  make  it  wortii  your  while." 

^  What  you  suggest  is  impossible.  Lady  Ckvering.  "Vfe  are  eidisted 
in  the  interests — I  speak  professionally — of  the  c^er  side,  and  have 
abeady  advised  widi  Sir  Edmund,  as  to  the  stem  to  be  taken,  in  Ae 
auit  you  purpose  to  enter  agamst  him*  To  leave  him  for  you,  after  idsng 
ao,  wodd  he  diAonourabie." 

She  shot  anotiier  glance  at  me  from  those  wsehievous  eyes.  ^I  vrffl 
make  it  well  worth  yorar  while,  I  repeat,  Mr.  Strange." 
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I  codd  look  miichieTOot  too,  if  I  pleated,  and  had  in  my  days ;  bat 
she  could  read  nothing  in  m  j  gaze  then,  ai  it  met  hen^  hot  what  was  aa 
sober  as  old  Time.     Her  eyes  dropped. 

'<  I  have  heard  Mr.  Brightman  speak  of  Charles  Strange,  as  a  thoronrii 
lawyer;  and  as  a  gendeman;  somewhat  orer-fond  oi  the  woiid'a 
Tanities." 

^'  Not  over-fond,  Lady  Cla?ering.  Joining  in  them  occasionally,  at 
proper  time  and  place." 

«  Well — I  did  not  think  a  gentleman" — ^laymg  a  stress  upon  the  word, 
as  she  had  done  before — *'  would  have  refused  to  act  on  my  behalf." 

**  Lady  Clavering  must  pereeire  that  I  haye  no  other  altematiye." 

^<  Who  is  Edmund  Clavering,' that  he  should  be  prefMred  to  me?"  she 
rejoined,  with  some  vehemence. 

<< Nay,  Lady  Clavering,  circumstances  compel  the  preference" 

A  silence  ensued,  and  I  looked  at  my  watch — the  lawyer^s  hint.  She 
did  not  take  it. 

'<  Can  you  tell  me  whether,  amidst  the  papers  which  Mr.  Brightman 
held,  belonging  to  Sir  Ralph,  there  are  any  letters  of  mine  ?" 

**  I  cannot  say." 

*^  Some  of  my  letters  to  Sir  Ralph  are  missing,  and  I  thbk  they  may 
have  got  amongst  the  papers  by  mistake.    Will  you  look  ?*' 

**  I  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

^'Oh,  but  I  mean  now.  I  want  them.  Why  cannot  you  search 
now?^ 

I  did  not  tell  her  why.  In  the  first  place,  the  Clavering  papers — not 
including  the  will — were  in  the  room  where  Mr.  Brightman  was  lj*ing, 
and  there  were  other  reasons. 

'<  I  cannot  spare  the  time  to-day,  Lady  Clavering.  I  will  search  the 
beginning  of  next  week.  But,  should  there  be  any  letters  of  yours  here 
—of  which  I  assure  you  I  am  ignorant — you  will  pardon  my  mtimating 
that  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  give  them  up." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     Why  not  p" 

^'  Should  they  bear  at  all  upon  the  cause  at  issue,  between  you  and 
Sir  Edmund  Clavering " 

^^  But  th^  don't,"  she  interrupted. 

**  Then,  if  they  do  not,  I  shall  be  happy  to  enclose  them  to  you."  I 
rose  as  I  spoke,  and  waited  for  her  to  rise.  She  did  so,  but  advanced  to 
the  window. 

^<  My  carriage  is  not  here  yet,  Mr.  Strang.  I  sent  it  to  fetch  a  friend^ 
who  is  gomg  with  me  into  the  City.     It  unll  not  be  long." 

I  begged  her  to  remmn  as  long  as  she  pleased,  but  to  excuse  me,  for  I 
had^ressinff  busbess :  and  I  went  down  stairs. 

when  I  had  finbhed  my  directions  to  Lennard,  I  hastened  out,  having 
an  appointment  in  the  Temple,  and  was  away,  perhaps,  twenty  minutes. 
As  I  turned^  into  Essex-street  again.  Lady  Clavering's  carriage  was 
bowling  up  it.  I  raised  my  hat,  and  she  bowed  to  me,  leaning  before 
another  lady,  who  now  sat  with  her,  but  she  looked  white  and  scared. 
What  had  gone  with  her  brilliant  colour?  In  the  passage,  when  I 
entered,  stood  the  clerks,  every  one,  and  Lennard  amongst  them,  some 
iMi  a  laugh  on  their  countenances,  some  looking  as  white  and  scared  as 
Lady  Clavering.     «  Why,  what  is  this  P'  I  exclaimed. 
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They  aU  semried  into  the  office,  except  Lennard,  who  stayed  to  ezplun. 
**  Ton  most  have  met  Lady  Clavering's  carriage,  Mr.  Stanuge  ?" 

"Yes." 

**  A  miniite»  or  lo,  before  it  came  for  her,  cries  and  shrieks  were  heard 
from  the  rooms  abore ;  startling,  awfiil  shrieks  they  were,  and  we  all 
hastened  up.     Lady  Clavering^— -'' 

^  WeSl  r  I  impatiently  cri^  looking  at  Lennard. 

*'  She  had  gone  into  the  next  room,  and  seen  Mr.  Brightman,''  he 
whispered.  '*  It  took  three  of  us  to  hold  her,  she  shook  so,  and  it  ended 
in  a  burst  of  hysterics.  Leah  and  Watts  came  fljring  up  from  the 
kitchen,  thinking  somebody  was  being  murdered.'' 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  it;  sorry  that  any  woman  should  have  been  exposed 
to  so  unpleasant  a  fright.  **  But  it  was  her  own  fault,"  I  said  to  Len- 
nard. '<  Why  could  she  not  have  sat  still  ?  Why  need  she  have  gone 
into  other  rooms  than  the  one  she  was  shown  to  ^^ 

^*  What  light  had  she  to  go  into  them  ?  I  should  say,"  returned  Len* 
naid.  "  And  the  best  of  it  was,  she  laid  all  the  blame  upon  us :  asking 
what  business  we  had  to  put  dead  people  into  public  places." 

"  She  is  a  curious  sort  of  woman,  I  fancy,  Lennard." 

On  the  following  Monday  morning  I  set  to  professional  business  in 
right  earnest :  the  prerious  week  had  been  intermixed  with  other  business, 
b^des  professional.  One  of  the  first  things  to  attend  to,  was  to  get  the 
will  of  Sir  Ralph  Clavering  proved,  and  I  unlocked  the  iron  safe  to 
procure  it.  Nothing  was  ever  placed  in  that  safe  but  wills  and  tide- 
deeds,  and  they  were  never  placed  anywhere  else.  But  where  this  par- 
ticular will  was  hiding  itself,  I  coula  not  tell,  for  I  turned  oyer  every 
pi^r  the  place  contamed,  without  coming  to  it  '^  More  haste  less 
speed,"  cried  I  to  myself,  for  I  had  been  doing  it  in  a  hurry,  *'  I  must 
luive  overlooked  it" 

So  I  began  again,  and  went  through  the  papers  carefuUy,  i>aper  by 
paper.  I  had  not  overiooked  it,  for  Sir  Ralph's  will  was  certainly  not 
there. 

Now,  was  I  a^ake  or  dreaming  ?  Was  there  a  fieury  in  the  walls  to 
remove  things,  or  was  the  house  bewitched  ?  or  what  was  it  ?  Only  ihe 
Saturday  week  previously,  that  bag  of  gold  disappeared  in  the  same  sin- 
gular manner ;  nay,  in  a  more  singular  one,  for  that  was  safe  half  an 
hour  before  it  was  missed,  but  the  mil  had  had  more  time  to  disappear  in* 
I  went  and  examined  the  Clavering  papers,  but  it  was  not  amongst  them ; 
and  I  searched  desks  and  other  receptodes,  though  certain,  beforehand, 
that  it  would  not  be  found  in  any  of  them.     And  it  was  not. 

I  called  up  Lennard.  <*  Do  you  know  anything  of  Sir  Ralph  Claver- 
ing's will  ?     I  cannot  find  it" . 

<<  It  must  be  in  the  safe,"  he  replied. 

*'  It  is  not  Lennard,  this  is  very  strange :  first  the  bag  of  gold,  and 
nowthewiUr 

^  Oh,  but  it  cannot  be,"  returned  Lennard,  after  a  pause  of  thought 
<<  That  the  ^Idwent,  appears  to  be  too  plain,  but  who  would  take  a  willF 
The  gold  miffht  be  a  temptation,  if  any  stranger  did  get  into  Mr.  Bright- 
man's  room  wat  night,  but        *' 

*'It  has  been  proved,  almost  beyond  doubt,  ihatnoonedidgetin:  and 
yet  the  gold  went" 
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^Troe,"  Mtatned  hmmuL  ^Bnt  I  wm  gmug  to  oheerve  that, 
though  the  gold  miglit  be  a  teaqitatioii,  tke  will  would  not  be." 

<<Leimiurd  —  there's  something  not  canny  at  work,  as  the  Sootch 
say." 

«Do  Bot  think  it,  Mr.  Strange,"  he  sepUed,  wandy^  "The  gokl 
appears  to  have  g^ne  in  some  mysterious  naimer ;  b«t  the  will  eannot 
be  gone.     Depend  upon  it,  it  is  in  the  safe." 

Now  I  hada  grsot  respect  for  Lemuurd's  judgment,  but  I  had  as  great 
a  one  for  my  own  eyesight*  It  woold  be  better  to  ooorince  him.  I 
nnVV^  the  safe  again,  and  taking  oat  the  paidMnents,  one  by  one, 
handed  them  to  Lennard,  that  he  aught  vead  die  tides  of  each. 
<' There,"  said  I,  when  we  readied  the  lart,  ''is  the  wiH  amongst 
themr 

Lennaid's  hcB  aasmned  a  grare  hoe.  "  This  is  very  extraordinary," 
he  exclaimed.     '<  Mr.  Brightaian  woaM  not  pst  it  anywhere  else." 

'<  He  nerer  put  a  wiU  up  in  any  plaoe  but  this,  sinee  I  hare  been  with 
him,  Lennard.  But,  to  make  sure,  I  haye  looked  in  every  drawer,  and 
cupboard,  and  desk.    It  is  gone  after  the  gold." 

"  No,  no,"  he  cried,  ab^t  in  agitation,  <*tt  has  not,  it  has  not :  I 
nerer  will  belieTe  it." 

One  yery  slight  hope  oecired  to  me — diat  Mr.  Br^htman  might 
have  given  it  into  the  custody  of  Sir  Edmund  Clavering:  bot  then,  Sir 
Edmvmd  would  surely  hare  said  so,  when  he  spoke  to  me  about  proving 
tha  will.  The  loss  of  the  gold  was  nodiing  to  diis,  for  that  had  beea 
rephced  at  the  cort  of  30/.,  uid  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter;  but  Ms 
loeseould  not  be  nplaoed,  and  there  was  no  knowing  what  would  be  the 
end.  It  might  be  little  short  of  ruin  to  Sir  Edanmd  Ciarermg,  and 
nothing  short  of  ruin  to  me:  for  who  would  eoatiBne  to  emptoy  a  firm 
liable  to  lose  wills  ? 

I  was  greatly  occupied  that  daj,  bot  the  missmg  will  1^  upon  me  like 
a  heavy  nightmane,  and  I  foneed  traiefor  a  dash  to  to  Sir  Edanmd  Claver- 
ine*s  in  the  afternoon,  bribing  the  cabman  to  speed.  By  dint  of  good  luek, 
I  found  Sir  Edmund  in,  and  I  inquired  if  he  hdd  posooyioa  of  the  will. 

<'Mr.  Brightmaa  hdds  the  wilt"  he  replied.  *"  Held,  I  Aould  say:  I 
cannot  set  into  speaking  of  him  in  the  past  tense,  you  see.  He  took  it 
home  with  him  lAer  Sir  Balph's  fimeraL" 

^I  know  he  brought  it  home,  Sir  EdnMmd;  bot  I  thoogbt  it  poesiUe 
he  might  have  g^ven  it  into  your possospioa  since.  I  hopedhe  had,forl 
cannot  find  the  wilL     I  have  searaied  for  it  everywhere." 

"  Not  find  the  will  I"  he  echoed.  ^  Perhans  yon  have  looked  in  every 
idaee  but  the  right,"  he  added,  widi  a  kugh.  <<  I  can  toll  yoo  where 
it  is." 

"  Where  ?" 

^  No  end  of  oonlnsion  it  must  cause  when  a  man,  in  the  position  of 
Mr.  Brightman,  dies  suddenly,"  continued  Sir  Edmund.  ^I  dare  say  it 
witt  be  weeks  before  yon  come  to  iikb  bottom  of  all  his  holes  and  comers 
and  hiding  places." 

^  Bnt  where  do  you  say  ihe  will  is  i^  cxied  I,  chafing  at  the  suspense. 

^*  In  your  front  room  on  the  first  floor — Mr.  Brigranan's  consulting 
room,  I  beheve  it  is  called— there  is  an  iron  safe  on  the  right-hand  side 
as  you  enter,  (^posito  the  fireplace.    The  will  is  there." 
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.  <<TheviUwMtli^«,Iamawace,&rl8awitplaoedih0r^lmtth^ 
IS  not  Uiere  now," 

^<  Then  he  has  put  it  somewhare  eke,"  carekMly  replied  Sir  Edmund. 

**  We  never  put  wills  in  any  place  but  that ;  nerer.  Not  fin£ng  it 
there,  I  was  in  hopes  it  m^t  hare  beea  hailed  over  to  you.  May  I  »k 
how  you  knew  it  was  there,  Sir  Edmund  ?" 

<<  Because,  the  other  day,  when  I  was  with  Mr.  Bx^htman  in  that 
room,  we  differed  in  opinion  as  to  aoertain  eianse  in  the  will,  and  he  took 
it  oat  of  the  sale  to  oonyince  me.  He  was  right,  and  I  wrong.  I  saw 
him  put  it  in  again  and  lock  it  up/' 

**  Do  you  remember  wh«i  this  was?" 

'^It  was — ^let  me  see — ^the  Thursday  preceding  Mr.  Brightman*s 
death ;  the  day  I  went  into  the  ootmtry.  When  aie  you  going  to  prove 
the  wUl?    It  ought  to  be  done." 

"  Sir  Edmund,  I  was  gobg  to  set  about  it  this  very  day;  bot^  as  I  say, 
I  cannot  find  the  wilL" 

^'  It  must  be  easy  enough  to  find ;  a  big  parchment  like  that.  If  not 
in  the  safe,  Mr.  Brightinan  most  have  remioved  it  elsewhere.  Look  in 
all  his  pigeon-holes  and  {daces." 

**  1  nave  looked :  I  have  looked  everywhere."  Like  I  looked  some 
dm  before  for  the  bag  of  gold,  I  mentally  added. 

But  Sir  Edmund  Clavering  was  deiennined  to  treat  the  matter  lightly: 
he  evidently  attached  no  importance  to  it  whatever,  believing  that  Mr. 
Bnghtman  had  only  changed  its  safety-place. 

I  drove  home  again,  feeling  as  uncomfortable  as  I  had  ever  felt  in  my 
life.  An  undefined  idea,  a  doubt,  had  flashed  across  my  mind  whilst  I 
had  been  taDdng  to  Lennard.  Ima^^ation  is  quick,  quicker  with  me,  I 
know,  than  with  many  pec^ ;  and,  the  moment  a  tmng  pvizles  me,  I 
must  ^ve  into  the  why  and  the  wherefore :  my  brain  goes  to  work  upon 
it  in  all  its  bearing  and  nhaaes,  probaUe  and  in^rdbaUe,  natural  and 
unoaturaL  This  doul>t^  which  I  had  dmen  awajr  at  the  time ;  had  been 
drivixig  it  away  during  my  gallop  to  Sir  Edmund's ;  during  the  time  I 
was  ccmversinff  with  him,  grew  into  suspicion  now. 

What  is  it  ?  adcs  the  reader.  Wait  half  an  instant,  while  I  ezphun 
how  I  arrived  at  it  When  I  found  the  will  gone  from  the  safe;  when 
I  searehed  and  searched,  and  found  it  gone  from  everywhere,  I  ooukl 
only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  taken — stolen.  Then  I  began  to 
reason.  Why  was  it  taken  ?  from  what  motive  ?  why  should  that  one 
particular  |>archment  be  abstracted,  and  the  others  left  untouched? 
Obviously,  it  could  only  have  been  from  motives  of  interest  Now,  who 
had  an  interest  in  gettm^  possession  cl  tiiat  wiB — so  tiiat  it  might  not  be 
proved  and  acted  upon  ?  But  <Mie  person  in  the  whole  worid — Lady 
Qavering.  And  Laidy  Clavering  had  been  alone  in  tiie  room,  where  tb 
safe  was,  for  nearly  half  an  hour  I    Does  the  reader  perceive  now? 

If  die  had  possessed  hersdf  of  it,  there  was  ferewell  to  our  ever  getting 
it  again.  I  saw  through  her  character  at  that  first  interview— ^wat  she 
was  a  woman  without  scruple. 

But,  how  could  she  have  got  at  it  ?  debated  reason  again.  Even  snp- 
porinff  she  knew  tiie  will  was  in  the  iron  safe,  she  conld  not  have  opened 
it  without  the  key ;  and  how  could  she  have  got  at  that  P  Agam — ^if 
Lady  Clavering  were  the  gmlty  party,  what  became  of  my  vtfy  natural 
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•nspicioiis  that  whoerer  took  the  will,  had  a  hand  in  taking  the  gold  ?— 
an^  with  die  gold,  laAy  Claveriag  could  have  had  nothing  to  do.  Look 
at  it  as  I  wotdd,  perplexities  arose;  and  conflicting  points,  difficult,  if  not 
imposnble,  to  be  reconciled 

Lennard  met  me  in  the  passage  on  my  return.  **  Is  it  all  right  ?  Has 
Sir  Edmund  got  it,  sir?" 

'^  No,  no ;  I  told  you  it  was  a  forlorn  hope.  Come  up-stairs,  Lennard. 
Sir  £dmund  has  not  got  the  will,"  I  continued,  as  we  entered  the  front 
room.  *'He  says  that  when  he  was  here  last  Thursday  week,  Mr. 
Brightman  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  will,  and  he  took  it  from  the  safe 
and  put  it  in  again.  Therefore  it  is  since  that  period  that  the  theft  has 
taken  place." 

**Can  you  really  look  upon  it  as  stolen  f**  Lennard  uttered,  with 
emphasis. 

**  How  else  can  I  look  upon  it  ?    How  do  you  look  upon  it  ?** 

^But  who  would  steal  so  valueless  a  thing  as  a  will  ?" 

"  Not  valueless  to  everybody." 

**  No  one  in  the  house  would  do  such  a  thing—— You  have  a  sus- 
jddon !"  he  added,  in  an  abrupt  tone,  as  he  looked  at  me. 

<<  Yes,  I  have,  Lomard." 

Instead  of  replying,  he  turned  short  round,  and  began  to  pace  the 
room.  Lennard  was,  in  truth,  strangely  upset  by  this  loss.  '*  Of  whom  p* 
he  presently  jerked  out 

**  If  you  thought  the  subject  attentively  over,  you  might  poietrate  to 
the  same  conclusion  that  I  have,  Lennard." 

He  looked  hard  at  me.     <'  You  surely  don't  suspect  Leah,  sir  ?" 

"Leahl    No." 

^*  Oh.  Because  I  was  afraid  you  did  suspect  her  in  the  matter  of  the 
gold.     I  feel  sure  Leah  is  innocent." 

^  So  do  I.  Leah  no  more  took  the  gold  than  you  or  I  did,  Lennard. 
And  what  should  she  want  with  the  will  ?  If  I  made  her  a  present  of  all 
in  the  safe,  she  would  only  light  her  fires  with  them,  as  useless  lumber. 
Try  again." 

But  he  only  shook  his  head.     **  I  cannot  find  your  drifts  sir." 

**  To  all  persons,  save  two,  the  will  would  be  as  useless  as  to  Leah. 
One  of  those  two  is  Sir  Edmund ;  and  he  has  not  got  it :  the  other  is 
Lady  Clavering." 

**  And  she  has  not  got  it  either,"  dreanuly  returned  Lennard. 

<*  Can  you  answer  for  that  ?" 

The  significant  tone  in  which  the  words  were  uttered,  aroused  Lennard. 
**  Mr.  Strange !"  he  ejaculated,  **  do  you  suspect  Lady  Clavering  p" 

**  To  say  I  suspect  her  would  be  too  strong  a  word.  If  my  doubts  rest 
upon  her  at  all,  it  is  because  she  is  the  only  person  who  could  have  an 
interest  in  getting  the  will  into  her  possession:  and  she  is  the  only 
stranger,  so  £ur  as  I  can  recollect,  who  nas  been  alone  in  this  room  suf- 
ficiently long  to  take  it  from  the  safe." 

Lennard  was  incredulous.  *^  But  she  had  not  the  key !  she  could  not 
have  got  it  open !" 

^*  I  know— I  see  the  improbabilities  that  encompass  my  doubts :  but 
they  can  find  no  vent  elsewWe." 

^*  The  safe  could  not  have  been  opened  without  the  key.  Where  was 
thekeyr 
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<«Iii  that  back  room ;  in  Mr.  Brightman's  deep  drawer;  the  drawer 
firom  which  the.gddwas  taken/'  was  my  grare  answer.  ''And  she 
codd  not  have  got  at  it  without— withoot  pasnng  him.'' 

Lennard's  hce  grew  hot.     He  wiped  his  brow. 

**  And  die  key  of  that  drawer  was  in  my  own  pocket,  here,  on  the 
Vnnoh.''  I  took  it  out — Mr.  Brightman's  bonch  until  within  a  few  days 
-—and  shook  it  before  him. 

<^  What  mystery  is  it  that  has  come  over  the  house,  about  keys,  and 
locks,  and  things  disappearing?''  Lennard  murmured,  in  bewilderment. 

'^  Lennard,  it  is  the  question  I  am  asking  myselE" 

*^  She  could  never  have  gone  in  there  and  passed  him;  and  stood  there 
while  she  got  the  key !  A  young  and  beautiful  woman  like  Lady  Cla- 
vering !     It  would  be  unnaturaL" 

**No  more  unnatural  for  beauty  than  for  ugliness,  Lennard.  Un« 
natural  for  most  women,  though,  whether  pretty  or  plain." 

'<  But  how  could  she  have  £vined  that  the  key  oi  the  safe  was  in  that 
drawer,  or  in  that  room  ?"  urged  Lennard.  **  Or — divining  it — ^how 
could  she  have  got  the  drawer  open  F" 

There  was  the  point  that  staggered  me  more  than  any  other— her 
knowing  where  to  get  at  the  key  :  and  the  safe  could  not  bive  been  un- 
k>eked  with  any  other. 

<^  And,  for  the  matter  of  that,  how  could  she  have  known  that  the 
will  was  in  the  safe  ?"  added  Lennard. 

Truly  the  affair  presented  g^rave  perplexities.  '^  One  curious  part  of 
it  is,  tnat  she  should  have  called  you  up  with  her  screams,  Lennard.  If 
she  had  but  that  moment  opened  the  door,  and  seen — what  frightened 
her,  she  could  not  have  been  in  the  room  previously,  hunting  for  the 
key.     Were  the  screams  put  on  ?  a  piece  of  acting  ?'' 

"  It  would  take  a  subtle  actress  to  counterfeit  the  terror  that  shook 
her,"  rephed  Lennard  ;  **  and  the  best  actress  breathing  could  not  have 
assumed  her  ghastly  looks.  No,  Mr.  Stnmge,  I  believe  what  she  said 
was  the  fact :  that,  weary  with  waiting  for  her  carriage,  she  had  walked 
about  the  room,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  other,  and  passed  into  it, 
without  a  thought,  save  that  of  distracting  her  ennui.  She  would  not 
have  waited  to  scream  until  she  had  taken  the  key." 

The  drifit  of  the  last  argument  appeared  conclusive.  For,  if  she  really 
had  possessed  herself  of  the  key,  used  it,  and  then  put  it  back  again,  she 
-would  have  taken  care  not  to  arouse  attention  to  the  fact  that  she 
had  been  in  the  room :  and  she  could  not  have  crossed  the  threshold 
without  at  once  seeing  the^*-the  principal  object  the  room  contained. 
**  Lennard,"  I  said,  '<  if  she  did  move  about  that  room,  the  clerks  under- 
neath may  have  heard  her :  go  down,  and  see  what  you  can  get  out  of 
them.  But  take  care  how  you  put  your  questions:  no  hint  of  this 
matter,  in  any  shape,  must  be  suffered  to  get  alHroad." 

Leimard  went  down,  but  he  got  nothing.  The  clerks  siud  they  had 
beard  no  noise  at  all,  until  around  by  the  alarm  of  Lady  Clavering. 

Header,  I  can  tell  you  that  you  have  rarely^  perhaps  never,^  been 
placed  in  a  more  disagreeable  prediciment,  ana  without  any  con- 
scious fault  of  yours,  thim  I  felt  to  be  in,  then.  It  was  of  no  U9e  tem- 
porising with  the  matter :  I  could  onlv  meet  it  boldly,  and  I  sent  that 
evening  for  Sir  Edmund  Clavering,  and  laid  it  in  its  nakedness  before 
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it  beooy  strictly  spotkmgf  mdew  mj  omn  mmkoiYf  1ms  ■■iiimU  of , 

eonld  be  oast  to  me.  I  teU  Sir  Eteondl  of  Lady  Qmmam^k  imt,  aod 
AtdoabtsofberwUchlMdlDrcedthniMhwottByuML  HeJMped 
to  Ae  eondurion  (and  mta  ft  fmmrn  «t  Hkt  mme  Omt)  thai  sfce  wav  ikm 
oolprit,  and  was  for  applying  for  a  warrant  at  Bow-stsoel^  to  tako  her 
iatocostody.  With  eatnoie  diffioidty  I  got  him  ta hMr  m«»  against 
anydtaBgcii  thosorL 

Lennard  came  np  to  me  baftno  ho  wont  homo  fior  tho  Bifffat;  ha  had 
vomid  to  my  way  of  thinhiiu^y  timt  it  most  inof'rtahyAaiFO  hoen 


Lady  Clanefiftg ;  for,  fiuKng  hsv^  usre  waa  no  shade  of  sospoion  Aa^ 
oonla  attach  to  any  one  else,  distort  fancy  as  we  woold. 

"^  But  nmtber  was  there  as  to  Ae  cold,'*  was  mry  lejomicr. 

But  after  ther  were  all  raie^  and  I  sai  hjr  the  fire  ia  the  fresit  SDoaa^ 
and  went  orer  the  details  fspassumate^  to  mjrssl^  and  ibm  ky  awake 
the  best  part  of  the  night,  going  o^er  dbem  stiU,  nay  so^fiona  of  Lady 
Clayering  lessened,  and  I  arrivra  at  Ae  condosioB  thai  tlmy  wmro  te^ 
imarobaUoto  bo  well  fbonded. 

Wofsrtiielsm,  I  decided  npo*  n^  eoone^  and  that  was^  to  etU  npom 
her ;  not  to  accose  her,  bat  to  see  if  I  could  not,  intftcctity,  make  scum 
tUfl^  oat  Sir  Bdmnnd  meationod,  tho  perious  aighti  the  hotel  at 
whi^  she  was  staying,  and  I  went  up  in  tho  oonrso  of  ibe  moraing. 
Lady  Clavering  was  sitting  akae,  her  widow's  asp  on  Am  sola  by  her 
side :  Ae  scnflM  it  <m  to  her  head,  when  die  waiter  aaaiwinoad  am. 

^  It  is  so  hot  and  ugly,"  she  esdaimed,  in  a  toooof  mosase^  **  I  sit  with- 
oat  it  whenerer  I  am  aloae.  So  you  hare  oondeosendod  to  letam  my 
▼isit,  Mr.  Strange  I  I  Aoaght  yea  rendomen  of  the  law  took  refoge 
in  yonr  plea  of  oceupatioa  to  igaore  me  etiywtto." 

**Indeeditisnotoatof  de&veiKeto  otiqoatte  thai  I  have  calad  apes 
yoo  to-day.  Lady  Cla?eiing,  bat        " 

^  Yoa  hare  thooght  better  of  yoor  refosal— yoa  have  oome  to  say  yoa 
will  undertake  my  businoMl"  die  interrapted,  with  eyeaaad  looks  &m  of 


<' Nor  yet  that,"  I  was  Ibreed  to  reply,  dioogh,  in  trad^  Ishooldfaava 

snglaa  tooonoiliatoher:  **  I  am  sure  yoa  will  find  many  an  adfocate 
qaite  as  efficient  as  I  eoaU  be.  The  day  yoa  wore  at  my  hooa^  did  yoa 
happen  to  see        ^ 

**  Mr.  Strange^  I  most  beg  you^  aa  a  gnitloraan,  not  toallade  to  what 
I  mw,*^  she  interpoeed,  in  a  tonoof  ahmn*  <^  I  think  it  was  ineacosahky 
on  yoorpart,  not  to  haye  informed  mo  what  lay  in  the  next  room." 

"  Pardon  me,  Lad^  Cbfering,  it  woold  haye  been  aa  uaneeesaar^  aaid 
un^easant  piece  of  mfonmtien  to  yolontoer :  for  how  ooald  I  poosiMy 
foresee  that  you  would  bo  ISkAj  to  enter  that  room  i^ 

**  I  neyermw  a  dead  person  m  my  life,''  she  rejoined,  <^and  I  shall  not 
oyerget  the  shodc  for  years.  I  wooU  hafe  giyen  anything  zatlur  thaa 
haye  b^en  exposed  to  it." 

**  And  so  would  I,  and  I  shaB  always  f9grH  it/'  waa  n^  wane 
apok)gy. 

**  Then  why  do  yoa  introdaee  the  sulject  ?' 

*<  I  did  not  intend  to  allude  tothat^  bat  toyoorhafiag  aat  ha  Aa 
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Stmiwrnmlmimk  Mmh ;  ul  I  kmrnyoawak  mmm  njaddngyoa 
«iw  ^MstiQD  I  am  akmi  to  doi.  Did  jmi  happen  toite  s  pMrduuM* 
Ijingm  thatfroDtroom— onthetableor  oaikacltdk?  Wa  hajra  BMiai 
aaa:  and  if  yog  ahwU  Aaaaea  to  have  oN»tiead  it,  iiinUbe  agveatas- 
■itiTa  toQi^  aaapioaf  Ihatwa  aaed  nai  cany  ««r  laieaidiaa  ftiilliai 
back  than  that  day.*" 

"  I  don't  remember  that  I  saw  anj  parithmwit,*'  Am  canleeity  re- 
joined: <*  I  saw  sane  pa|wn»  tied  ronnd  with  pink  tape,  oathadedc;  I 
did  not  notice  them  parlieiilariT.  I  piay  you  not  ta  SMike  ma  tkhik 
afaeot  that  aftemoeat,  or  you  wiM  hare  me  in  hyeterica  again." 

^It  ia  net  powiMe — joat  kdyihip  will  pardon  me    that  it  can  have 
caught  on  to  your  dress  in  aay  way,  so  aa  to  have  been  camed  daws 
staira  aad  out  o£  the  hanae,  aad--peii»pt--lo«t  in  the  i^ 
in  a  slow  tone,  looking  at  her. 

Looking ai her:  hot  leoM  detaet  no  emotion  owher  faoa;  Bosbk- 
ing  of  the  eye,  no  rise  or  fidl  of  colour,  as  oa^  gmlty,  would  have  bees 
fihaly  to  dinlay.  She  appeared  to  take  mj  qnsstiaa  liteeally,  and  to 
aaa  BoAing  beyead  it 

"  I  cannot  tell  anything  ahoot  it^  Mr.  Strange^  Had  my  dieis  beea 
corered  in  parchments^  I  was  in  too  modn  tenor  to  notiea  them ;  your 
deika  would  be  mote  aUe  to  answer  yon  than  I,  for  tkay  had  to  assist 
ma  down  to  my  eaniage.  But  haw  sm>aU  a  paidmiaBt  get  attadied  ta 
a  kd/a  dremr  Am  added,  riiaking  oat  the  folda  of  her  amnle  skirt. 
*^  Tha  en^  is  qnita  soft,  yoa  peieeifa.  Hafo  yea  seawbad  for  aiy 
lattanjKi?* 

^*  Partially.  I  do  not  ilunk  we  hold  any.  Theve  are  none  amongst 
tha  Claianng  papem" 

Her  gaze  sought  mine  for  a  BKNoent^  aad  then  it  faded  to  vacaney. 
'<  I  wondar  if  he  bmmt  them?"  she  dreamily  uttered. 

<'  What,  Mr.  BrightmaB?" 

''No;  raykasbaad.     Btit  why  ImTO  yon  only  k>oked  partially?" 

**  From  want  of  time*  In  a  day  or  two  I  will  institiita  a  thorough 
flaarrhj  and  yoadudl  hear  the  resuli  from  me." 

'^  Very  well.     I  am  only  waiting  in  town  for  those  letters.     Yoa  aia 

goog?'^ 

**  Oaa  move  ^pwstioik  ere  I  do  go,  Lady  ClaTeriBg.  Have  you  posi- 
tivdy  BO  recoUeetioB  of  settng  this  lost  puchment?" 

She  looked  sorpnsed  at  my  pertiBadty.  **  No :  otherwise  I  should 
say  so.  But  if  I  had  seen  it,  the  subsequent  fright  would  have  taken 
ii  dean  oat  of  my  meauMry." 

"  It  is  not  Laoy  Clavenng,"  I  exclaimed  to  Lennard,  when  I  reached 

hOflM. 

"  How  have  you  fiottttd  it  out,  nr  ?"  be  rfgobed. 

"  I  judge  from  her  manner  :  it  has  convinced  me  that  she  is  innocent. 
'Whoever  may  have  got  at  the  safe^  it  waa  not  Lack  Clavering.  Intrutb, 
I  b^^  to  think  I  was  foolish  to  have  suspected  her.''  And  yet,  even 
while  I  ^oke,  tha  suspiooa  returned :  so  pcone  to  inoonsisteney  is  the 
hnman  btot 

I  waa  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  Miss  Brightman.  She  had  oome  up 
to  town  with  a  message  from  her  mother.  ''  Mamma  will  not  be  suffi* 
dently  well  to  see  you  this  evenings  as  waa  agreed,"  she  sudy  *^  and  she 
wishes  you  would  come  down  to-morrow  morning  instead.*' 

x2 
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lliat  would  be  impossible.  *'  I  sball  not  be  able  to  spare  time  in  the 
day,"  was  my  reply.  *'  I  am  quite  overwhelmed  with  woHl.  Perhaps 
to-morrow  eyening  will  do  P" 

<*  I  should  think  it  might,**  returned  Miss  Brightman.  <<  At  any  rate 
irou  can  come ;  and  shodd  mamma  not  be  sufficiently  well  to  enter  upoa 
business  matters,  another  time  can  be  appointed.** 

"Is  Mrs.  Brightman  very  ill?'* 

'*I  fear  so.  She  appears  to  me  to  fluctuate  so  much.  She  is 
exceedingly  low  and  weak,  and  she  passes  whole  hours  in  her  own  room, 
in  solitude.  When  I  ask  to  go  in,  she  says  she  is  not  equal  to  seeing^ 
even  me.  Are  you  well  ?*'  Miss  Brightman  continued,  in  a  hesitating- 
tone,  as  she  rose  to  leave.     '^  You  look  harassed.** 

"  I  am  well,  Annabel.  But — you  have  just  expressed  the  right  word 
—harassed ;  and  terribly  so.'* 

*^  Poor  papa  !**  she  sighed.  '*  It  has  brought  a  load  of  work  and  care 
to  you,  as  well  as  of  grief  to  us.'* 

^*  I  should  not  heed  woric,  or  legitimate  care.  But — we  have  had 
another  loss,  Annabel,**  I  said,  droppmg  my  voice :  "  a  loss  as  mysteriooa 
as  that  of  the  gold ;  and  of  hr  more  importance.*' 

*•  What  is  it  r  she  questioned.     **  More  money  ?** 

"  No ;  I  wish  it  was.  A  will,  which  was  deposited  in  the  safe  there," 
pointing  to  it,  ^*  has  disappeared.     I  cannot  tell  what  will  be  the  conse* 

auences  :  ruin  probably  to  me,  and  to  one  of  our  best  clients.  Not  ouly 
bat — if  things  are  to  vanish  fVom  our  most  guarded  safety-places,  in  this 
uDaccountable  manner,  we  must  have  a  crafty  enemy  at  work,  and  there 
is  no  foreseeing  the  ending." 

*'  What  was  the  will  like?**  Miss  Brightman  rejoined  :  *'  I  mean,  what 
did  it  look  Hke?     I  have  a  reason  for  asking." 

"It  was  a  folded  parchment,  about-^that — size.  You  saw  your 
father's  will,  Annabel :  it  looked  like  that     Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Because  I  remember  papa's  bringing  home  a  parchment,  similar  to 
what  you  describe.  It  was  an  evening  or  two  before  he  died:  the 
evening  before  I  and  mamma  went  to  Hastings.  Do  you  think  it  could 
be  that?** 

**  Oh  no.  I  have  known  Mr.  Brightman — ^though  very  rarely — ^take 
home  deeds  which  required  studying,  but  it  was  not  likely  he  would  take 
home  Sir  Ralph  Clavering's  will :  he  made  it  himself,  and  knew  every 
word  in  it.  Annabel,  I  did  not  intend  to  mention  names,  but  it  will  he 
safe  with  you.'* 

"  Perfectly  so :  as  safe  as  with  yourself.  I  will  never  repeat  it;  not 
even  to  mamma." 

"And  what  I  shall  do,  I  cannot  tell,**  was  my  conclusion,  as  I 
attended  her  down  stairs  to  the  carriage.  ^  I  would  give  every  shilling 
I  possess,  of  my  own,  to  find  it." 

Leah — ^it  was  some  hours  later — ^was  carrying  down  my  dinner*tray, 
when  a  ring  came  to  the  outer  door.  '*  Well  done  that  hell  !**  I  heard 
her  say  to  herself,  *'  that's  the  fourth  time  since  the  door  was  shut,  and 
Watts  out !     There  goes  the  knodcer !    It's  a  visitor  for  masteir,  then." 

She  put  the  tray  on  the  stand  in  the  inner  passage  and  op^ied  the 
door.  I  listened,  curious  to  know  who  was  coming  afiter  office  hours, 
nnless  it  was  Sir  Edmund  Clavering. 
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*«Is  Mr.  Strange  in,  Leah?" 

"  Yes,  miss.     Please  go  up.** 

A  light  foot  on  the  stain,  and  Annabel  Brightman  entered,  holding 
out  a  parchment  with  its  endorsement  towards  me.  ^'  Will  of  Sir  Ralph 
Clavering." 

**  Oh,  Annabel !  you  are  mj  guardian  angel.** 

I  seized  the  deed  and  her  hands  together.  She  smiled,  and  drew 
away  the  latter. 

**  I  still  thought  the  parchment  I  spoke  of  might  be  the  missing  one,*' 
she  explained,  '^  and  when  I  got  home  I  looked  in  papa's  secretaire. 
There  it  was.** 

'^  And  you  have  come  back  to  bring  it  !** 

*'  Of  course.  It  would  have  been  cruel  to  let  you  pass  another  night 
of  suspense.    I  came  as  soon  as  I  had  had  my  dinner.*' 

«  Who  is  with  you?** 

^  Nobody :  I  came  in  the  omnibus.  In  two  omnibuses,  for  the  one 
only  brought  me  to  Charing-cross.'* 

*'  In  the  omnibus !     And  alone  !*' 

**  What  was  to  hurt  me  ?  or  who  was  to  know  me  ?  I  kept  my  veil 
down.  I  did  not  make  a  parade  at  home  to  order  the  carriage  out  again : 
it  might  have  disturbed  mamma,  and  she  is  in  bed.  And  now  I  must 
make  haste  back  again.** 

"  Wait  one  moment,  Annabel,  whilst  I  lock  up  this  doubly-precious 
will.** 

"  Why  ?  You  are  not  going  to  trouble  yourself  to  accompany  me, 
and  you  so  busy  ?  There  is  no  necessity  for  it :  I  shall  go  home  just  as 
safe  as  I  came.^' 

"  You  silly  child !  That  you  have  come  here,  at  night,  and  alone,  I 
cannot  help ;  but  what  would  Mrs.  Brightman  say  to  me  if  I  suffered 
you  to  proceed  in  the  same  unprotected  manner  back  again  ?'* 

"  I  suppose  it  was  not  quite  right,"  she  returned^  "  but  I  only  thought 
of  the  pleasure  of  restoring  the  will** 

I  locked  it  up  in  the  safe,  and  went  down  stairs  with  Miss  Brightman, 
leaving  a  pencilled  word  with  Leah  for  Sir  Edmund  Clavering,  if  he 
should  call.  Why  Mr.  Brightman  should  have  taken  it  home,  puzzled 
me  considerably :  but  the  relief  to  my  mind  was  such  that  I  cannot 
express,  and  I  felt  quite  a  gush  of  love  to  Lady  Clavering,  for  having  so 
unjustly  suspected  her. 

"  Genuine  love  ?'*  asks  somebody. 

No.  That  was  given  to  another.  One  nearer  to  me  in  the  presence, 
just  then,  than  was  my  Lady  Clavering. 
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THE  LAST  JOUEBTALS  OP  HOEACB  WALPOLE .• 

WaIjPOLe's  Memoirs  of  the  Beign  of  George  IIL  compnse  about  a 
sixth  part  ooly  of  that  long  rule  of  mtj  years.  Wa]|>ole  himself  was 
dead  before  the  first  forty  of  them  were  over.  But  it  was  a  disappolni- 
Mient  to  the  readers  of  his  Memoirs  to  find  th«m  coming  down  no  farther 
than  the  year  1771.  A  perhaps  tardy  but  certainly  welcome  solatiam  is 
now  presented,  m  the  shape  of  his  Last  Journals,  as  Horace  styled  them, 
which  have  just  made  their  appearance  in  two  handsome  volumesi  under 
the  congenial  editorship  of  thr.  Boran^  whose  gossipy  annotations  still 
&rther  enliyen  the  lively  text.  The  Journals  are,  in  efiect,  a  continoa- 
tion  of  the  Memoirs,  in  a  less  formal  arrangement,  and  under  Aoother 
name. 

Of  these  manuscript  collections  ihe  writer  appears  to  have  thought 
higher  at  last  than  at  first  As  they  grew  upon  his  hands,  they  grew 
upon  his  afiPeotions  and  esteem.  At  £st  he  characterises  the  Journal 
(1772)  as  rather  calculated  for  his  own  amusement  than  for  posteri^ : 
'*  I  Hke  to  keep  np  the  thread  of  my  observatioos :  if  they  prove  uaefid 
to  anybody  else  I  shall  be  glad ;  but  I  am  not  to  answer  for  their  imper- 
£ectionS|  as  I  intend  ikaa  Journal  for  no  regular  work  ^  (p.  77).  But  in 
course  of  time  he  began  to  think  better  of  posterity — that  is  to  say,  better 
of  his  Journal.  This  day-by-day  chronicle  might  be  oi  sooie  value  a 
hundved  years  hence.  Toese  trivial  fond  records  might  have  dieir  inte- 
rest when  some  George  the  Sixth  should  be  king.  Just  a  decade  after 
ihe  entry  we  have  quoted,  we  find  the  Journalist  saying  (1782),  "  that  he 
has  continued  his  labour  so  lon^  merely  to  preserve  certain  passages  less 
known,  and  to  aid  future  historians ;"  vrith  which  pour  servir  d^gn  he 
engages,  to  lumself,  that  future  entries  in  these  memoires  shall  be  ''  <niefly 
sudi  as  I  can  warrant  the  truth  o^  and  are  not  likely  to  be  found  in 
narratives  of  men  much  less  conversant  with  some  of  the  principal  actors.'' 
So  that,  on  the  whole,  if  not  for  the  whole,  Horace  counted  on  impartjiy 
to  his  ephemerides  something  beyond  an  ephemeral  character.  He 
reckoned  on  giving  substance,  after  a  kind,  to  these  diurnal  dinngs  that 
oome  like  shadows,  so  depart 

Nor  did  he  reckon  without  his  host — a  part  which  posterity  may  be 
said  to  play.  The  public  of  1859  receives  with  empresiement  the  Journals 
dated  1772*83.  The  rumours  of  the  day,  and  jests  of  the  hour,  it 
willingly  sees  transferred  from  the  Strawberry-hill  copy  to  the  Stamford- 
street  press,  to  show  the  very  age  and  body  of  that  time,  its  form  and 
pressure.  In  some  things,  Walpole  is  free  to  own,  **  I  may  have  been 
misinformed,  and  in  others,  from  my  own  passions,"  he  adds,  vrith  a  quite 
noteworthy  candour,  ^*  I  may  have  exaggerated  faults."  But  he  flatters 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  that  *'  authentic  papers  "  will  '^  corroborate  the 
authenticity  of  these  *  Memoirs.'  **  lliat  he  took  pains  in  the  way  of 
annotation  and  emendation,  is  apparent  from  the  habit  he  followed^  of 

*  Journal  of  the  Beign  of  King  George  the  Third,  from  the  year  1771  to  178S. 
By  Horace  Walpole.  Now  fi^t  published  from  the  original  MSS.  Edited  with 
Notes,  by  Dr.  Doran.    Two  Vols.    London:  Bentley.    1859. 
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hefUBoAy  aUiBg^  vader  «ntMf  of  mi  Morlier  date^  ^'detaik  of  4 
afettDoes  m  eomoxbn  yAh  tkote  ontrietf,  Init  the  ocouireiiee  of  wiiidi  W- 
loBgod  to  a  hfcer  pcoML*'     It  snaj  aot  SHJce  liis  writings  at  large  moie 
nKaUe,  lwtitdUMnail»tkemTUtijmoa:epiq«Aat,th^ 
jtaiea  mad,  wmwing  ana  aie  oooocEnedy  Hocaoe  nodiiiig  i^^anatei,  Imt 
soli  AywB  a  deal  ia  nalice. 

Odo  of  the  two  aaottoof  wUdi  figore  on  the  tide-page  of  tiieseToleaiei, 
tke  porport  of  their  eontests,  is  taken  ham  the  Vie  de 
md  htan  <m  ike  appwhenatons  in  Franoe,  under  Ji  Kiam  who 
r  the  State,  that  the  iafloenee  of  the  Crown  had  so  hr  inereasecC  ^oai 
1 00  fast  aacreaaing,  that  it  ooght  to  be  difldinidied.     <'  On  pr^royoat 


^aala  mtna  aUait  toe  aacrifi^e  k  k  dignity  de  la  finiUe  royafe,  dent  k 
-¥critahte  gkiie  eat  de  ae  aacrifier  toi^gonn  an  bonheur  de  la  oatcie.^' 
Upaai  aneh  ^Agygnog,  tEanafecred  to  England  and  the  a^ttoesdi 


jT,  HoBaee  Walpole  piqned  himaftf,  and  cbnmided  whaterer  aooaaed 
to  awMnifticnte  and  }mmj  it,  year  hj  jear  continnalfy.  Hk  Jattam 
■wmiftit  an  intention  to  like  George  III.  at  his  aeccaiion  to  the  throne^ 
and  to  ^Mgv  weU  of  him  Smt  aooM  iime  after.  But  the  tide  tncned,  and 
GcorgMB  Tartioa  waa  hardly  a  whit  better  than  hk  fiocbeara  ;  «nd  ihe 
whok  £uMiy,  or  neariy  ao,  oasM  to  aeem  aa  obooiioua  to  Haraoe,  as 
tinngh  he  had  been  the  faotteat  Jaoohke  that  efer  toaatod  the  King  orw 
die  Watec  The  aBenii^  P^^S^  o^  ^^  yiroik  ooatain  allusiona  to  the 
vdbappy  bnaineas  of  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  Geoige'a  aister ;  and  the 
JewrnaHat  begins  ito  nwtaliae  forthwith :  **  Sndi  an  aocnaudated  aneeeaaiaa 
of  niflfiirtunea  haa  aeldein  kUan  on  a  royal  kmily  in  ao  diort  a  apaee. 
They  oaemed  to  have  inherited  the  niwropidona  atar  of  the  Stuartai  inm 
mhom  di^  are  deaeended,  as  well  nathek  Crown.  Tiw  marriage  of  the 
2>nke  of  Camberiand  with  Colonel  Lnttiell's  aiater,  the  dangerowi  iUnev 
nf  the  ftineoaa  of  Walea  and  Dnke  of  Glouoeater,  and  dua  didionour  cf 
the  QfBten  of  Denmark,  aU  happenii^  wilhin  three  aaoo^  !**  With  tfak 
eamnwat  doaea  the  fast  (montiUy)  aedaon  of  the  Jonmal,  and  it  gifna 
ihe  key-note  to  aU  that  k  to  Mkw,  wfaenem  the  Boyak  (aa  Faany 
Jteney  oalk  them)  are  eonceraed. 

JNot  many  ^bnra  after,  the  death  of  the  Fiinoeas  of  Wales,  the  king'a 
another,  k  Tooorded  (Feb.  Bih,  1772).  She  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-twn^ 
''of  na  mbaoees  in  her  throat,^'  about  which  she  appears  to  have  bean 
\  mM  reserted  as  hk  mother-in-kw.  Queen  Carofine,  had  been,  na 
I  the  fatal  disease  which  earned  her  aSL  The  only  medicine  the 
[  waa  known  to  tiy,  waa  hemlock.  ^'  She  had  long  atnmgled  with 
ar  an  her  hkod,  whieh  she  had  ktaily  brought  into  the  fimrily, 
waid  for  the  kat  three  mantha  her  anfferinga  hnd  been  dreadfiil,  aaid 
menacing  her  fifis,  yet  her  fortitnde  waa  invindhk,  and  Ae  kept  np  to 
thn  kat  moment  that  dbgaiae  and  reserve  whidi  predominated  no 
atmngly  in  her  «iiameter.  She  not  only  would  not  neknowledge  kar 
danger  to  her  ehiUren,  aemmta,  and  pbyaioiana,  but  went  ont  in  her 
«nndL  One  Jh^  (it  waa  on  the  Moncbgr  before  ahe  •^d),  reading  an 
the  Mnapnpjiu  an  aeoeait  of  her  own  danger,  Ae  inatantly  ordaand  her 
nnnch,  and  w«nt  tbronffb  the  atreets  to  Kew,  though  awoonmr  away  in 
it,  and  showing  herself  occasionally  to  various  persons  after  her  speech 
wna  almoat  uuurt^^bk.  She  Ind  a  long  fit  on  Ae  arrival  61  her 
daughter  the  Princess  of  Brunswick,  who  thought  her  ezpirbg ;  but  tfie 
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next  morniDe  rose  by  nine  o'dock»  dressed,  and  went  to  her  daughter, 
to  convince  her,  she  said,  how  well  she  was,  and  that  her  disorder  waa 
only  nervous.  Though  she  had  sent  for  the  Princess  of  Brunswick,  yet 
she  never  intimated  to  her  that  she  thought  herself  dying.  One  day  thm 
Princess  of  Brunswick  coming  suddenly  into  the  room,  found  her  reading*, 
but  she  hid  the  book  under  the  couch.  Happening  to  go  out  of  ihm 
room,  the  Princess  of  Brunswick  looked  at  the  book,  and  found  it  A 
Preparation  for  Death.  She  never  dropped  a  syllable  that  intimated 
her  approaching  death  ;  though,  after  receiving  the  news  from  Den- 
mark,* she  scarce  took  any  nourishment  but  cordials.  On  Thursday, 
the  6th,  her  approaching  end  was  evident ;  and  on  Friday  the  King  for- 
bade his  levee  on  that  account  It  was  his  custom  to  visit  the  Princess^ 
with  the  Queen,  every  Saturday  evening  from  six  to  eight ;  they  now 
went  at  that  hour  on  the  Friday.  Hearing  they  were  come,  the  Princess 
rose,  dressed  herself,  and  attempted  to  walk  to  meet  them,  but  was  so 
weak  and  unable,  that  the  Princess  of  Brunswick  ran  out  and  called  ia 
the  King  and  Queen.  At  eight  o'clock  they  rose  to  leave  her,  but 
though  she  could  only  hear,  not  converse  with  them,  she  pressed  them  to 
stay  till  ten ;  and  when  that  hour  came,  made  a  sian  to  them  to  retire, 
as  usual  They  stayed,  however,  in  her  palace,  and  she  went  to  bed- 
still  taking  no  notice  of  the  extremity  of  her  case.  Some  of  her  women, 
and  a  page  who  attended  her  as  a  surgeon,  sat  up  in  her  room.  At 
half  an  hour  after  six  in  the  morning,  perceiving  be  did  not  hear  her 
breathe,  the  page  softly  drew  the  curtain,  and  touched  her  hand,  which, 
be  found  cold,  and  that  she  had  been  dead  some  time,  and  without  a 
groan." — Walpole  goes  on  to  relate  stories  of  family  disunion  which 
must  have  troubled  her  last  moments,  not  forgetting  to  drag  in  Lord 
Bute,  with  whose  name  and  the  princess's  together  scandal  had  made  so 
free.  Countenance  is  given  to  tlus  scandal  by  an  entry  some  days  later, 
when  Walpole  expresses  the  astonishment  of  himself  and  all  mankind,  that 
her  Royal  Highness  should  not  only  have  left  no  will,  but — left  no  money. 
What  could  she  have  done  with  a  revenue  of  64,000^.  a  year,  enjoyed 
by  her  for  twenty  years  ?  She  lived  economically  and  privately.  True^ 
she  was  large-handed  in  her  charities,  and  went  to  considerable  expense 
in  laying  out  Kew,  and  keeping  it  up.  Still,  on  the  most  moderate 
calculation,  she  was  held  to  be  worth  300,000^.  And  now  had  died 
worth  27,000^.  only,  which  sum  was  found  in  her  cabinet.  What,  then, 
had  become  of  all  the  money  ?  Ask  Lord  Bute,  was  on  the  lips  of  the 
censorious ;  and  Walpole  is  not  above  taking  up  the  wondrous  tale. 
*^  It  is  no  wonder,"  he  explicitly  says,  *'  that  it  became  the  universal 
belief  that  she  had  wasted  all  on  Lord  Bute.  This  became  still  more 
probable,  as  he  had  made  the  purchase  of  the  estate  at  Luton,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, at  the  price  of  114,0007.,  before  he  was  visibl3r  wordi  20,0007.; 
had  built  a  palace  there,  another  in  town,  and  had  furnished  the  former 
in  the  most  expensive  manner,  bought  pictures  and  books,  made  a  vast 
park  and  lake,  and,  in  short,  had  given  but  too  much  handle  to  ill-natured 
conjecture."  A  sort  of  handle  at  which  Horace  could  work  with  the 
best  of  them.    In  a  foot*note  he  says  that  ^'  as  Lord  Bute  himself  had 

*  She  answered  the  King  of  Denmark's  letter  on  that  occasion  with  hat  own 
hand,  bat  two  da/s  before  her  death. 
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no  estate  at  all,  it  was  impossible  to  account  for  his  vast  expense  but 
from  the  Princess's  poverty."  It  leaves  her  poor  indeed,  this  filching 
from  her  her  good  name.  We  could  have  wbhed  to  see  some  editorial 
aonotations  on  this  part  of  the  Journal.  Might  not  the  ^'  ill-natured 
conjecture"  be  as  thoroughly  refuted,  as  that  about  Bute's  behind-the- 
throne  influence,  once  ^*  universally  believed,"  has  long  since  been  ? 

The  Princess  of  Brunswick  had  come  over  to  see  the  last  of  her 
mother ;  and  the  manner  of  her  treatment  at  court  affords  Walpole 
further  matter  for  caviL  According  to  him,  the  King  and  Queen  took 
ereat  pains  to  disgust  her  with  her  visit,  and  the  Queen  never  suffered 
her  to  see  the  King  alone.  They  lodged  her  (though  St  James's  was 
empty)  in  a  *' miserable  little  house  in  Pall*  mall."  Tlie  King,  '^to 
mortify  her,"  would  not  let  her  be  chief  mourner  at  her  mother's  faneral. 
It  was  only,  we  are  taught  to  infer,  from  the  noise  that  was  made  at  the 
studied  neglect  and  ill-treatment  she  met  with,  that  her  brother  was  led  to 
pay  both  ner  journeys,  and  five  her  1000?.  besides,  which  her  scanty 
resources  would  make  acoeptaole,  though  the  manner  of  the  gifb  might 
be  graceless  enough.     Her  poverty,  perhaps  not  her  will,  consented. 

The  Royal  Marriage  Bill,  brought  forward  the  same  month,  supplies 
Walpole  anew  with  occasion  for  fault-finding.  <'  This  hard  and  despotic 
power  claimed  by  the  Crown,  and  excited  by  the  late  marriage  of  the 
Dnke  of  Cumberland,  was  insisted  upon  by  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
the  Bill  drawn  by  Lord  Mansfield,  though  much  and  undisguisedly  dis- 
iqpproved  by  most  of  the  Ministers,  and  even  by  some  of  the  King's  own 
creatures.  When  the  message  was  delivered,  it  was  received  with  the 
utmost  coldness  and  disgust  by  both  Houses.  It  not  only  set  out  with  a 
&lsehood  (the  assertion  of  the  King's  power  over  such  marriages),  but 
contradicted  itself  by  devising  a  remedy  for  the  very  deficiency  of  that 
power.  The  Bill  teemed  with  seeds  of  future  civil  wars,  by  bastardising 
children  of  the  Royal  Family  bom  in  wedlock  which  had  not  the  King's 
consent.  Princes  marrying  English  women,  though  without  that  consent, 
and  having  issue,  such  issue,  in  spite  of  the  Act,  would  undoubtedly 
be  preferred  by  the  nation  to  foreign  and  unknown  descendants  of 
George  II."  Walpole  has  a  strong  fomily  feeling  in  this  question,  his 
own  fiivourite  niece^  Lady  Waldegrave,  being  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  though  the  fact  of  the  marriage  (six  years  since)  was  not  yet 
openly  avowed.  During  the  debates  on  the  bill,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
asked  Walpole  if  he  should  have  any  objection  to  his  niece's  name  being 
brought  forward.  **  I  thanked  him,  but  said  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
give  his  Grace  any  answer,  for,  as  I  did  not  know  whether  she  was 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  or  not,  I  could  not  tell  whether  the 

mention  of  her  would  serve  or  hurt  her Were  she  not  married, 

and  the  mention  of  it  should  bring  that  secret  to  light,  I  should  ruin  her 
by  advising  it,  and  therefore  I  begged  to  be  excused  from  giving  any 
opinion  at  all. 

^  General  Pownall  had  come  to  me  on  the  same  occasion,  and  I  had 
ffiven  him  the  same  answer.  Even  with  General  Conway  [Horry's  own 
Harry]  I  woold  not  talk  on  the  subject ;  I  told  him  he  knew  how  little 
fend  I  was  of  royal  families,  and  how  little  desirous  of  being  related  to 
them  ;  that  I  .had  done  all  I  could  to  break  off  my  niece's  connexion 
with  the  Duke  of  Gloooester,  and  that,  not  having  succeeded,  I  had 
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delenniiied  noffir  to  meddle  in  that  affior  more,  and  had  ttrietly  kept  my 
leecdutioii.  •  •  •  When  I  would  aot  go  into  the  Court  by  the  straight 
door^  I  was  resolved  aobo^  should  even  snspect  Uiat  I  wUied  to  ceasp 
up  by  a  private  staucase." 

Geaecal  Coaway  highly  offended  the  coaat  by  the  stand  he  made  in 
parliament  on  ii^  vexed  question.  His  Mi^esty  ^  complained  grievooslv^ 
to  the  Geneml's  brother,  Lord  Hertford,  of  Cioaway*s  oppoKtion  to  the 
Bill  after  i^eeeiving  "  so  many  marks  of  kindness  "  frona  his  royal  eelC 
to  whom  it  was  a  personal  matter.  Conway  came  to  consult  Horaas^ 
his  btotber's  letter  in  his  hand,  and  asked  what  coarse  he  oaght  to  tafas^ 
thoiich  retract  he  wimld  not  "  I  said  [Korotius  loqmtar]  he  waa 
aennble  Ant  I  had  refused  to  talk  to  him  on  the  Inll  bewuse  I  had  not 
meddled  in  my  nieoe's  connexion  with  the  Duke  of  GkMioester,  whatevsar 
at  were,  nor  would  with  the  bill;  but  that  now  he  (Conway)  had  taken 
his  part,  and  asked  my  advice  on  the  pcesent  oocanon,  I  woold  ^ifn  it 
him  furly.  The  ^[uestion,  I  said,  was  indeed  personal  to  the  Kmg,— 
aay,  andf  toe  personal,  far  it  went  to  an  aKtensu>n  of  his  prerqgativa»  a 
point  ia  which  he  ought  not  to  ask  or  aapeot  to  be  obli^^.  That  ^ 
mf  to  our  country  was  to  supersede  private  gratitude.  Kings  might 
ansiave  a  nation  if  their  favours  were  to  tie  men  up  from  ob^ri^g  tMir 
nensixenee.  That  I  approved  what  he  (Conway)  had  done,  and  begged 
him  not  to  recant  for  ms  own  sake.  I  said  it  ill  became  his  brother  to 
interleie  in  what  concerned  his  honour ;  and  I  added,  that  if  he  aUowed 
his  brother  to  dissusde  him  £rom  acting  as  he  ought  to  do^  he  himielf 
■Fould  have  no  thanks:  Lord  HmifiMd  would  have  all  the  meiit,  and 
instead  of  Conway's  receiving  fsvours,  Lord  HertfiMrd  would  be  vewarded 
lor  governing  him.  He  agreed  with  me  entirely,  censured  hn  brother  fior 
his  unbounded  servility,  and  owned  that  he  was  oonvinced  that  what  I 
had  so  often  told  him,  and  which  he  never  believed  before,  was  ti«e — 
&Mt  Lord  Mansfield  aimed  at  stretching  the  prerogntiva.  L<nd  HJeit* 
fixd  wrote  him  more  letters,  but  they  had  no  effect"  This  coafemnoe 
goes  to  prove  that,  rig^t  or  wrong,  Horace  had  an  uncommon  degree  of 
tact  in  so  shaping  Ins  case  as  to  cany  his  point,  and  of  adioitly  flatteriag^ 
while  palpably  managing  his  dient  No  wonder  that  irresolute  Hmoj 
Conway  resorted  to  him  so  fraqaeatly  &r  advice  in  diffioultie%  or  that 
the  sentiments  ottered  and  the  oouise  pursued  by  that  honounUa  s»d 
gallant  member  at  St  Stephen's,  have  each  a  Strawbenr  flavour  about 
them — though  a  good  deal  of  that,  it  must  be  owned,  is  ioet,  and  staled 
or  otherwise  disposed  o^  by  dint  4^  trsnAir  from  Horry  to  Harry. 

Lady  Waldegrave's  marriage  with  the  Dukeof  Glouoester  wasferosaBy 
aimoiinced  to  her  undo  in  Ue  May  of  this  yeac^  1772.  Sb  desenhss 
himself  as  lysng  a  good  deal  embamssed  at  the  receipt  of  her  fsthei's 
letter,  revealing  the  (ail  but  open)  secret  He  coodaded  that  the  Dnke 
«f  GkMoester  would  be  foibidden  the  Court,  like  Ae  Duke  of  Cmmber- 
land;  and  he  had  no  sort  of  inclinadon  to  engage  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
King  and  Queen  in  support  of  a  cause  he  had  dtfapprovad,  especially  as 
his  taking  part  ior  his  niece  wotdd  seem  to  contradict  aU  his  dedaratioML 
He  had  no  wish,  he  sayi^  to  be  afaandcmed  by  dl  the  wockl  Eke  the 
Luttrells  (£ai  the  Cnmbedand  oonaeaion),  and  lednoed  to  live  almoet  in 
sohtade  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Glouoester,  who  would  not  kve 
him  for  what  was  paawd.    Nor  was  he  pleased  with  the  Dnke^  iriio  had 
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steendy  aortifiML  Walpok^s  ptitionltr  fnmi,  Sir  HorAee  Mann,  Bm^ 
dfl&i  Ai  Flwenoe^  bj  ouMMntad  il^glitg.  ^I  detflnuottd,  iherafi>ra,"  lie 
CDBtuHi6f»  ^to  aot  as  aeotral  m  part  mm  I  conU,  ani  at  oooe  Jediiie  aU 
diara  ia  the  hononn  or  di^^raoe  of  mj  aiaoe.  Thii  wmm  a  i^niJTtft,  I 
Mra»  movt  pnidflnt  tkin  iffactianate  or  hflroic ;  but  I  waf  ««ad  of  taori- 
fioi^  mjrMlf  for  otbMf ;  I  had  dna  with  the  world,  aad  washed  to  pMi 
ia  tranfMiliity  the  renuioder  of  a  turhuleBt  life,  ia  which  I  had  giiea 
pnofs  eMoagh  of  tpirit  aad  dinnteNitediieiB/*  It  ia  «difyia^  to  hear 
Honea  aajtof  he  haa  done  with  the  world:  a  qaarter  of  a  centoiy  latar 
he  had  aot  ^loiie  with  it  quite.  But  the  pfanae  ia  a  ateseotjrped  oae  at 
&e  Strawberry-hill  pretfb,  as  was  Voltaire  s  ever  recurriog  oomplaiat  of 
hia  aaodbaadcooditiony  Mni  oMaat  abeot  as  auioh,  whaa  redaoed  to  ita 
leveat  4enna.  It  waa  not  ia  Walpcde'a  aatore,  or  habit  (whieh  iaaeoond 
aataro),  to  have  iome  with  the  world,  aatil  he  had  actoallj  left  it  &r 
aaethar.  Hoawvery  ia  hia  own  laeaaiag  of  ^the  world,''  he  waa  aot 
^nite  ao  aMMh  of  a  waridliog  sow  aa  i^ea  he  waa  hut  half  aa  old. 

NotwithaUaidii^  hia  atnouooa  resolve  to  he  neutral  in  Aom  mattat,  the 
i^t  of  hia  nieee'a  letter  te  her  fiithar,  ^plalniiig  wh^  aha  had  Inept  the 
aavrriagaaaeerei^  aad  her  eatiaoate  of  her  fareaeat  positiaa  and  pco^MotBy 
owHiiaiati  the  aaatrality  of  Unele  ECoraee,aad  made  a  red-hot  paitiaaa  of 
him.  •  He  aant  his  hvother  woid  that  he  had  beea  ready  ta  Idaa  the 
dadMaa'a  hand,  bat  waa  now  laady  to  Idas  her  &et — and  adviaed  hia 
Aawini^  her  letter  ooa&dentially  to  some  fiiw.  He  oalla  it  in  hia  joaraal 
^that  iimnitahle  letter."  He  aays  it  atrodL  him  with  aatonisnmeat 
aiiaiiration,  tenderness,  aad — ahaiaa.  ''How  mean  did  my  amdeiioe 
appear oeaMpared  with  hen!  whiohwasvoidof  all  personal  oonsidetationa 
hot  of  her  honoar.  What  pn^ier  apirit  I  what  amiable  oonoem  fcr  aad 
gtadtade  to  her  husband!  vrfiat  aeom  of  the  Duke  of  Cnmberiaad,  of 
cank,  of  amlioe,  aad  (at  leaat  implied)  of  the  king  aad  hia  power]  iriiat 
aeaae  ia  her  condoet !  Address  how  laudaUy  employedr  Thia  lettai^ 
he  ^aatmaas^  proved  (to  him)  two  thii^gs.  He  had  always  thooght  that 
fceliog  hsitsws  the  aaost  aafaiime  eloqaanoe,  aad  that  woapen  write  letteaa 
hotter  than  hmb.  He,  a  writer  (he  says)  in  someesteem,  aad  all  hb  lifis 
a  letter-writer,  nev«r  penaad  aaything  like  this  letter  of  his  nieoe.  It  ia 
great,  it  ia  pnthatir,  and  it  is  more  tbui  all  theaa — it  is  the  IsMiaga  of 
Vifftaa  ia  Um  month  of  Leve.  In  short,  "  Lady  Wakkgrav^s  nohla 
condoet  had  captiTated  me,  aad  I  was  de^enaioed  to  take  Impart  ia  dm 
mest-diaiBteffcatedaMmaer."  Still  there  waa  a  difficalty  ia  kaowiag  how 
to  do  this,  for  the  marriage  was  hitherto  uuavowed  except  to  her  ralationa 
—^whoanaUahe  wished  waa,  that  they  woaki  dmw  the  worU  they  were 
asHsted  with  her  oeodaet,  yet  Meem  to  disgaise  their  aeasaaa.  Uaola 
Horaae  waa  a  fiusons  hand  at  this  aort  of  tnuMpaieat  di^^uise.  He,  X 
any  eae,  aoald  aaeet  and  cany  oat  her  wishes  in  this  respect 

Coassioaaofhis  aapremttcy  ia  the  aummumag  Une;,  aad  j^ridiog  hiasr 
mi£  oa  Ua  sen^afeas  adhesion  to  all  neeeasary  oohmsmmobs,  it  mnat  hava 
raffled  him  a  Kide  to  be  oharged  with  want  of  oaation  mi  thia  dalmato 
n.  Ha  got  a  ''very  ovil  letter**  fimn  hia  aiece,  ia  whioh  she  ok* 
[  great  mieanaam  at  having  heard  that  her  fithar  had  ahown  her 
which  Sir  Bdward  had  doaewidi  80  little  eaatioa  that  the  ief|r 
vsvdsaf  iialBMatwweaaoted  about  the  towa.  '<The  Dnke  wMmc* 
ceedingly  hart  at  this  in£scretion,  and  Lady  Waldegraye  comphdned  to 
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ber  father  of  that  imprudence.  Sir  Edward  owned  the  charg;e8,  bat, 
having  seen  me  so  pleased  with  his  daughter's  letter,  concluded  I  had  been 
as  little  guarded  as  himself.  I,  who,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  had  been 
OTor-circumspect  from  the  very  beginning  of  die  amour,  was  astonished 
when  my  brother  told  me  what  he  had  written  to  his  daughter ;  but  on 
mj  giving  him  various  proofs  how  little  foundation  there  was  for  his  in- 
volving me  in  the  charge,  he  handsomely  promised  to  dear  me  to  Lady 
Waldegrave,  and  I  myself  sent  her  a  minute  account  of  the  caution  I  had 
observed."  This  passage  leads  to  a  biographical  sketch  of  Sir  Edward, 
amusingly  yet  affectionately  written,  in  his  brother^s  pointed,  lively, 
anecdotical  style. 

The  followmg  entry  refers  to  the  middle  of  June,  1772  :  <<  Lady  Wal- 
degrave  came  to  roe  with  her  sister  Dysart,  from  Ham  House.  She  told 
me  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  not  been  able  to  fmd  a  moment  for  de- 
claring his  marriage  to  the  King,  who  would  not  be  alone  irith  him  a 
minute.  I  did  not  like  this :  it  showed  ^ther  timidity  or  irresolution  in 
the  Duke.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  behaved  wim  much  more  spirit 
when  he  married  Mrs.  Horton,  as  Lady  Waldegrave  natD  told  me.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  went  to  the  King  with  a  letter  in  his  pocket  con- 
taining notice  of  his  wedding.  After  walking  some  time  in  the  garden 
with  the  King,  the  Duke  gave  him  the  letter.  The  King  put  it  into  his 
pocket,  saying,  /  I  suppose  I  need  not  read  it  now.'  *  Yes,  Sir,'  said  the 
JDuke,  '  you  must  read  it  directly.'  The  King  had  no  sooner  read  it 
than  he  broke  out  in  these  terms — '  You  fool !  you  blockhead !  yon  vil- 
lain !  you  had  better  have  debauched  all  the  unmarried  girls  in  England 
»-you  had  better  have  committed  adultery  with  all  the  married  women-* 
but  this  woman  can  be  nothing — she  never  shall  be  anything.  The  Duke 
asked  what  he  would  have  him  do.  The  King  said,  *  Go  abroad  till  I  can 
determine  what  to  do.'  Thus  that  foolish  journey  was  his  Maiesl^'s  own 
thought,  not  that  of  his  supposed  more  foolish  brother ;  and  the  pious 
apostrophe  above  showed  the  texture  of  the  King's  vaunted  religion.'* 
without  undertaking  to  decide  upon  the  King's  vaunted  religion — how 
much  of  religion  it  may  have  contained,  and  how  much  vaunting — ^we  may 
be  allowed  to  suspect,  less  shrewdly  than  charitably,  that  the  "  pious 
apostrophe  above"  is  strongly  coloured  with  an  infusion  of  Walpole's 
*'own  particular" — at  any  rate  in  the  seduction  and  adultery  clauses. 
He  would  say  he  had  it  on  the  best  authority;  but  no  douot  it  had 
already  gained  a  little  in  the  transit,  and  could  he  resist  giving  it  a  final 
touch? 

The  poor  King,  as  delineated  (or  disfigured)  by  Walpole,  is  not  only 
profane  and  lax  of  speech,  hot-headed,  soft-headed,  wrong-headed,  but 
^  mean,  malignant,  and  untruthful.  Whatever  Lady  Waldegrave  tells  her 
nnde  during  this  day's  visit,  seems  to  have  been  swallowed  whole,  and 
ynth  infinite  relish.  ^*  Lady  Waldegrave  told  me  too  that  the  King  now 
said  his  Ministers  had  made  him  promise  never  to  for^ve  his  brother 
Cumberland — another  instance  of  his  piety,  and  yet  probfubly  a  falsehood ; 
^hat  interest  had  the  Ministers  to  exact  that  prombe,  and  nutke  the  Dnke 
dieir  irreconcilable  enemy  ?"  Again :  **  Lady  WaJdegrave  added  that 
the  King  had  not  ratified  the  Marriage  Bill  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  tiU 
in  the  yery  letter  in  which  he  told  him  of  his  mother's  death— thus  heap- 
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iog  indigoiiy  on  crodty,  and  dosing  all  with  another  fiUsehood,  by  affirm- 
ing that  tluTMarriage  bill  was  ena^ed  to  please  the  Princess,  and  with  a 
new  indignity  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester/.by  thanking  the  Parliament  at 
die  doee  of  the  session,  jnst  as  the  Duke  arnTed,  for  haring  regulated, 
ttiat  is  restrained,  the  marriages  of  the  Royal  Family/'  Walpole  further 
remarks,  in  a  foot-note^  that  the  King^s  implacahility  against  those  who 
opposed  the  Marriage  Bill  proved  that  it  was  his  own  act,  and  cites  in 
particolar  the  case  of  General  Conway,  which  belongs,  however,  to  a  sub* 
sequent  period. 

Into  tne  merits  of  that  case  we  have  no  room  to  enter.  Indeed,  we 
must  here  take  leave,  far  too  abruptly,  and  with  most  unmannerly  curtness, 
of  the  Journal  itself— of  whose  thousand-and-one  varieties  we  have  con* 
fined  ourselves  to  one  topic  alone^  and  th€U  single  topic  is  here  broached 
merely,  and  left  runnine.  For  anything  -that  this  notice  has  told  him, 
the  reader  will  ccmie  fresh  to  all  the  miscellanies  of  these  two  rdumes — 
whether  concerned  with  Junius  and  his  antagonists ;  or  Fox  at  Newmar- 
ket, and  Almack's,  and  St.  Stephen's,  or  the  vehement  speechification  of 
Colooel  Barre  and  Tommy  Townshend ;  or  Lord  Clive  and  India ;  or  the 
Bishops  and  the  39  Articles  ;  or  the  Esse!  bread  riots ;  or  the  Irish  insnr- 
goits  I  or  details  about  Struensee  and  Danish  court  life.  In  one  page 
we  are  full  of  a  run  upon  the  Bank  of  Edinburgh ;  in  another,  of  the  par^ 
lition  of  Poland.  Now  Wilkes  is  all  the  ta&v  <u^d  now  Count  OrloC 
From  the  troubles  in  America  we  glance  aside  to  a  highway  robbery  in 
St.  James's-square — from  the  death  and  character  of  Lord  Lyttleton  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  goings  on  at  the  Calais  theatre— from  Edmund 
Burke  to  Mr.  Rigby — from  Sir  Roger  Newdig^ate  in  rampant  orthodoxy 
to  Lord  Chatham  in  blade  velvet  boots — from  General  Gage  and  the 
*'  rebels"  to  Foote  and  the  Duchess  of  Kingston — ^from  a  victory  by  Lord 
ComwaUb  to  the  trial  and  execution  of  Dr.  Dodd— from  Lord  Ueorge 
Gordon  the  fanatic  to  Paul  Jones  the  privateer — from  the  death  of  Gar- 
rick  to  the  court-martial  on  Keppel— -from  the  malpractices  of  Hyder  All  to 
those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  And  still  you  may  find  unnamed  varieties 
a  thousand  and  one. 
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jl  ixay  in  the  hoitse  of  comkons. 

THB  THXBD  or  FUBCABT. 

^  And,  after  all»  iriiat  hium  is  there  in  the  S^eaiker't  wig,  or  the  Qvmq'^ 
addressed  to  the  Lords,  and  in  all  the  quaint  ceremonies  and  obserranoes  ? 
» What  does  it  tJl  matter  ?    And  whj  waste  eren  a  thought  on  the  reform  of  wmA 
r  •»  loBg  as  ftfbrm  is  needed  »  Bialteis  of  gfsalep  in^pottana  ?** 


A  i»AZ  uaLoadoBi — grrai,  glorioM^  ofergropu  London— dui  dhy  Inp- 
pMuiig to W the  3rd  of  Fehvwj,  wIml the  Qmos  kMl  ugmSmiimtio^ 
taniioB  of  opeang  padimient  in  perna. 

PariiMnMri-  is  catted  togadier  bj  nioifltera  for  tfaa  eo^picH  aai  Ma^ 
naaiawwii  parpoae  of  kaving  thar  condoet  pidiEch^  frithnitd  fer  owtaw 
Vbex&BB  latelj  taken  w^  John  Ball's  oootkatioo,  while  dianees  ef 
peace  or  war,  Lsdiao  affittr%  and  a  iiAiiiu  bitty  mn-  to  he  aned  op  in 
tha  jFHi^  ber  aieat  gradont  Maiertj  wiii  offer  to  die  pnbfo  ia  att  fbraa 
ml  state.  However  anpalataue  die  werda  of  dw  zniaiBterial  mixtapa 
maj  be^  when  reed  by  Her  in  die  eweelmt  and  clearest  of  att  iMMoes^  for 
the  BBOoieBt  who  can  €nd  hxJk  ?  But  people  vM  find  hmU,  not  wkh 
the  leader,  but  with  the  spteek 

Thatoradeof  fashion  die  If oriisn^r  Ati  henddi  fbvdi  that  the  deota 
am  ta  be  opened  at  twdve  o^cfeek*  ^  Bfiad,  whateiar  jam  ia,  do  not 
go  oaer-€ireMad^"  waa  the  sennUe  adrice  read  out  at  breakfivt  hj  a  finr 
Uiy  feam  a  letter  jost  reoeired,  infiormiw  her  dbat  riie  dioidd  be  eafied 
for  at  eoe  o^doek  to  go  to  the  Heme  of  Leeds. 

Aa  I  wend  my  way  to  St  Stephen's,  groape  of  fiwes  people  the  liae^ 
whetherin  windbwa  or  baksoniee ;  and  the  raflingy  piewnt  their  foH  ooaa- 
plencni  of  atarera^  ae  there  ahraja  are  and  alwaja  witt  be  to  witneaa 
mj  ngbi  m  London*  Carnages  ahoond  of  efeij  dastr^tiony  froax  dia 
most  ^rgeous  to  the  most  bumble.  But  it  is  astonishing  haw  die  aai* 
Tersality  of  travelling  by  nulways  (for  to  that  go-abead  system  it  must 
be  traced)  tends  to  the  abasement  of  hammeroloth,  plushy  and  pow- 
der !  It  is  a  pity,  some  say,  to  mark  year  after  year  the  falling  off 
in  these  splendid  turns-out — wigs,  eold-beaded  canes,  cocked-hats,  high- 
stepping  horses,  superb  harness,  and  perfection  of  carriages !  Brough^ns 
and  caM  take  the  place  of  splendour  and  exclusiveness.  The  million 
will  have  it  so.  Even  in  court  modem  innovations  gradually  penetrate. 
The  yeomen  of  the  guard  and  her  Majesty's  uds-de-camp  follow  the 
fiishion,  while  the  Beefeaters,  in  their  quaint  old  costume,  serve  to  con- 
nect the  ancient  regal  link  between  state  coachman  and  state  steward. 

Never  bavmg  seen  the  operation  of  her  most  august  Majesty  open- 
ing parliament  in  person,  I  flattered  myself  that  my  privilege  of  M.P. 
would  enable  me  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  Accordingly,  I  widked  along 
the  lofty  corridor  where  some  statues  of  our  greatest  statesmen  already 
occupy  their  appointed  pedestals,  but  where  many  others  wait  the  sculp- 
tor's chisel ;  and  then  on  into  the  grand  octagonal  hall. 

I  find  the  door  into  the  Lords'  corridor  to  the  right  closed,  and  care- 
fully guarded  by  a  policeman ! 
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«I  wflBt  ti> gaft  ista Ifae  Booie  of  LOTdir 

^Toa  esmol  fam  ikis  mij.  Rooul  bj  tbe  Lofdi'  ealnnee^  fir,** 
WW  iiie  zBdier  curl  njokoier. 

* Birt  to nadi  tbe  ga^&trj ?  Wed  ibb  Cemmoms  lisfe  places  there; 
B^bi  and  left  of  the  repotten.'* 

'<La£ef  CD  Aoae  pfacea,  sir.     No  membera  can  eater  until  Ae 
aser  coBsea : 

'W^*^  thought  I,  «<oldH«dihr«iiB  right:  'When  a  lad/a  in  Ae 
cme,  aD  other  reaaona  nraat  ghra  place/ andy  of  eonraey  the  Commona  toow 
Botn^iatainltador 

'^Tou  muet  go  round  to  the  Lofda*  eDtranee.'' 

I  obey,  and  confront  a  pair  of  officiab  right  and  left  of  Ae  decn*, 
hamig  en  their  heads  ahakoa  aurmountad  by  bladreock  tails,  and  each 
boaiing  in  hia  hand  a  staff  like  a  field-anardial's  bAton ! 

<<  Cannot  paasheier 

^But  I  belong  to  the  House  of  CommoBs^  and  erery  one  is  gobgiay 
eannoi  17^ 

^  Ko^  sir ;  must  m  round  thro«^  ^m  lobby.^ 

The  Terj  place  I  nad  been  repi£ed  6ofl& !  There  was  nothings  then, 
6r  it  but  to  wait !  The  day  was  r^rr  fine,  and  as  it  wanted  an  hour 
to  the  time  the  Queen  was  expected,  I  thois^t  I  migfat  amuse  mysdf  in 
looidng  at  the  ladies.  I  mual  confess  to  the  weakness  of  lo?ing  to  steal 
a  ily  peep  at  any  lady  as  she  steps  from  her  carriage— there  is  a  certain 
ayatery  about  the  wMe  proceedings 

A  carrii^  draws  up— a  hired  brougham.  I  do  not  knew  why  or 
wherefore  it  is,  but  I  nerer  eotdd  abide  a  hired  brougham;  there  is 
a  aert  of  pretension  to  my  mind  about  it.  I  infinitely  prefer  a  eood, 
cfam,  (?)  unpretending  conmion  cab.  Well,  the  brougham,  hired 
for  Ae  morning,  stops  the  way,  and  contains  an  apparently  magni- 
fioent-looldng  creature.  A  Norma  wieatli  of  gilt  ba^-leayea  enciraea 
her  head,  whifo  the  scarlet  opera  doak  (wnnsh  oi^t  to  be  *jpea 
her  ahouUers^  bordered  with  its  gold  shiawl-werir,  has  got  duen- 
gwed,  and  disfteys  a  superb  neck  and  shocdders,  the  oonmlezion  of 
wltach  is  as  beautiful  as  Houbigant's  ^^crftme  de  beauts,  or  e?en 
Madame  Moreau  herself,  could  hq>e  to  make  it,  for  this  yery  day  the 
Morning  Post  sets  forth  that  that  important  personage  begs  to  inform 
the  nobflity  Asi  she  is  now  in  En^andfor  the  purpose  of  attending  upon 
la£es,  whom  she  **  abbahgbs  m  court  or  bjlll  **  witt  peparatiooa 
^ledaHy  her  own,  rendering  the  com^ezion  brilliant,  the  arms  and 
neck  l>eautifiilly  white  and  soft,  giymg  unparalleled  lustre  to  die 
eje;  and  off  to  be  had  at  88,  Regent-street!  Perchance  riie  of  the 
Itonna  wreath  had  found  her  out !  But  she  is  in  the  act  of  stepping 
out  of  the  brougham.  Hie  huge  bulee  of  drapery,  which  filled  the 
carriage  to  oyerflowing  (at  boSi  windows),  begins  to  be  i^tated^ 
and  a  lore  of  a  foot,  encased  in  a  most  mischieyous-loddng  partieu- 
hrty  well-fitting  slipper,  makes  its  appearance— a  jerii,  and  the 
aalue  next  appears — another  wriggle^  and  somewhat  more  than  the 
ankle  comes  to  light — silk  stockmg — well  pulled  up— not  a  wrinkle 
to  be  seen!  The  satin  slippers,  too»  are  fimMess,  and  her  sandab 
GTOas  at  the  most  becomng  pomt.  They  are  not  French,  that  is  easily 
seen;  ihey  are  not  Hook's,  neither  are  they  Godfrey's;  they  are  num 
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by  Patterson — ^there  is  no  mistake.  Anotiier  struggle,  and  the  ibree 
lower  bars  <^  a  steel  petticoat,  skeleton-like,  make  tbeir  appeamnee. 
Now  a  grand  bitch — and  the  main  body  of  the  under  garments,  steel 
hoops  and  all,  have  got  (as  the  sailors  say)  athwart  ships,  and  look  b&  if 
they  mean  to  turn  rusty,  and  a  desperate  effort  is  required  by.  the  hat 
possessor  to  extricate  herselF.  And  it  is  made,  while  she  protrudes, 
ephemera-like,  from  her  brougham ;  the  more  one  sees,  the  more  perfect. 
Now  a  most  serious  strucpgle  of  crinoline,  and  all  the  most  modem  acces- 
sories come  flop  out  of  trie  carriage,  with  a  noise  peculiarly  theur  own. 
The  fourth  bar  of  the  steel  petticoat  discloses  a  perfect  leg — but  the 
same  silk  stocking— fAaf  ceased  to  exist  above  the  fourUi  btu*.  Dread- 
ful to  relate,  the  top  was  cotton ! 

"  Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,**  said  a  fnend  of  mine,  standing  by,  to 
a  friend  of  his.  *^  Yes,  they  do,"  said  he.  And  talking  of  feathers 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  very  odd  thing  which  happened  yesterday.  I 
went  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and,  as  I  was  passing  the  avarium,  I  was 
called  to  by  a  parrot  I  went  up  to  the  bird,  having  always  had  a  liking 
for  polls,  and  recognised  an  old  acquaintance.  I  came  back  from  Aus- 
tralia in  1850,  and  this  bird  was  on  board ;  he  used  to  sit  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  I  took  a  great  fancy  to  him.  He  told  the  story  can 
amare^  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  truth.  There  is  nothing  very  extraordi- 
nary in  it,  but  the  lovers  of  parrots  may  be  interested,  and  pay  the  bird  a 
visit. 

Next  dashes  up  a  perfectly  appointed  chariot  with  a  couple  of  pow- 
dered footmen  dressed  in  full  ng,  and  as  the  dappled  browns  covered 
with  foam  are  brought  up  in  coachman-like  style,  the  footmen  descend 
from  their  platform,  open  the  door,  and  the  steps  fall.  They  flank  the 
exit,  and  a  lady  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  dressed  to  per- 
fection, steps  forth  as  *'  a  lady"  only  can  do.  She  has  crinoline  d  mer^ 
veUUy  ht  more  than  she  of  the  golden  tiara,  but  somehow  it  does  not 
seem  so.  She  is  dressed  in  black — all  black — the  toumure  is  faultless, 
so  is  the  chaussure  ;  that  is  unmistakable,  they  came  from  Jacob's.  The 
slippers  have  no  sandals,  only  a  knot  of  ribbon  fashioned  into  a  bovr, 
placed  with  care  on  the  proper  spot,  and  high  heels  allow  of  die 
utmost  rigour  as  to  their  being  dicoUetSs.  The  mass  descends,  volu- 
minous as  it  is,  without  effort,  and  she  glides,  duchess-like,  from,  but  still 
within,  her  cae®,  &Q<1  there  is  visible  sensation  amongst  the  bystanders. 
Again,  and  a  foreign  equipage  stops  the  way — 'tis  the  Malakoff — ^his 
coachman  encased  in  bearskin,  his  better  half  in  the  most  recherchS  of 
Parisian  toilettes. 

It  was  one  o'clock,  and  I  leave  for  *^  the  House.''  Two  new  frescoes,  very 
£sir  works  of  art  in  their  way,  have  been  placed  in  the  corridor  leading 
from  the  central  hall  to  the  Commons.  The  door  is  passed,  and  in  the 
comer  to  the  right  is  the  refreshment  stall.  Piles  of  beef  and  ham 
sandwiches  under  their  glass  dome,  galantine,  buns,  sherry,  bitter  beer, 
liqueurs,  and  the  same  civil  waiter  l^hind  them,     ffe  is  glad  to  see  me ! 

To  the  library  I  go,  to  shake  hands  with  Risdon,  the  most  obliging 
and  good-natured  person  in  the  world.  He  had  everything  at  his 
fingers'  ends,  from  a  penny  stamp  to  the  most  antiquated  act  of  par- 
liament. But  he  is  gone,  poor  fellow,  to  his  long  home,  and  his  place 
*.*  knows  him  no  more." 
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Then  the  doorkeepers. 

Apropos,  a  eood  story  is  told  of  the  late  man  Williams,  who  figwrea 
in  the  front  of  Hayter's  pcture  of  the  Reformed  House  of  Commons 
in  the  tea-room.  He  was  known,  and  is  still  remembered  by  many 
members  of  the  House,  but  particularly  by  those  who  unfortunat^y 
came  into  contact  with  him  in  his  capacity  of  Cerberus.  A  certain 
retainer  of  the  Liberator  (and,  of  course,  an  expectant,  too),  who 
had  been  for  some  years  pursuing  many  failing  arocations  within 
the  walls  of  the  political  arenas  of  the  Irish  metropolis,  thought  it 
high  time  to  try  his  hand  on  the  other  side  the  water  m  the  obtainment 
of  some  more  lucrative  employment,  and  which  he  hoped  to  do,  like  many 
others,  through  the  influence  or  agency  of  his  patron. 

**  What  do  you  want  ?"  said  Williams,  when  he  made  his  ^pearance 
Sit  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons.     **  Move  out  of  the  passage." 

"I  want  to  see  Dan  O'Connell,"  said  he,  <<the  member  for  all 
Ireland." 

"  Give  me  your  card.    Move  out  of  the  passage.** 

**  What  card  ?  I  will  write  my  name  on  a  scrap  of  paper  if  that  will 
do ;  and  if  that  won't,  and  if  you  want  to  know  who  I  am,  my  £nend,  I 
will  tell  you.  Before  lonf  I'll  be  member  for  Kilkenny — that  I  will— > 
and  by  this  and  by  that,  Uie  very  first  motion  I  make  in  the  House  after 
I  have  taken  my  sate  will  be,  ye  spalpeen,  to  have  you  taken  out  of 
your  broadcloth,  and  stuffed  into  plush ! 

But  a  thin  attendance  of  members,  most  of  whom  are  standing  round 
the  table  writing  their  names  on  slips  of  paper,  and  disappear  to  deposit 
the  same  in  a  glass  receptacle,  over  whidi  an  official  of  tne  House  keeps 
guard — a  sort  of  lottery — and  as  they  draw  the  numbers,  they  can 
toUow  the  Speaker  into  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the  bar  of  which  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  M.P.s  find  standing  room. 

A  good  many  how«de-dos,  a  good  deal  of  talk  as  to  Reform,  and  fresh 
troubles,  political  and  warlike,  looming. 

Big  Ben,  not  Disraeli,  has  been  recast;  Big  Pam  (not  Lord  Palmer* 
flton)  is  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  not  cracked.  The  monster  mortar  is  one 
yard  in  diameter  across  its  muzzle,  and  so  can  project  an  infernal  machine 
or  ball  one  yard  thick,  which  can  be  thrown  as  far,  if  not  farther,  than 
any  smaller  shell ;  it  will  contain  a  charge  of  5001bs.  of  powder ! 

Apropos  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  has  fathered  this  pocket-pistol,  a 
foreigner,  writing  five  years  ago,  says :  "  He  has  a  telling  answer  to 
eveiT  questbn  ;  but,  withal,  he  does  not  get  personal  and  offensive. 
He  IS  a  general  favourite,  and  e^^ry  one  is  silent  when  he  rises.  That 
is  Lord  P.,  the  notorious  Lord  ^rebrand,  he  who,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  continental  politicians,  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  most 
convenient  means  of  overthrowing  all  the  thrones  in  Christendom." 

*«  The  Matrimonial  Causes  and  Divorce  Bill"  works  so  well,  that  above 
two  hundred  causes  are  now  on  the  list.  No  wonder  either,  as  its  parent, 
the  Attorney-General,  like  every  other  member  in  the  House,  could  not 
make  head  or  tail  of  it.  Curious  enough,  though,  the  Proctors,  its  direst 
enemies  (now  they  are  to  receive  compensation),  no  longer  find  fault 
with  it.  Their  consolation  is,  that  at  any  rate  if  they  do  not  get  quality 
they  will  quantity. 

^<  FoUew  the  leader,"  so  I  go  to  the  table  and  write  my  name  on  a 
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piece  of  paper  as  others  are  domg,  but  I  observed  ihey  were  dnefly  the 
sew  members,  and  I  began  to  ^*  smell  a  rat,"  as  it  is  ealled ;  boweyer,  I 
j^aeed  my  paper,  having  carefully  folded  it  up,  in  the  glass  empononi^ 
over  which  the  ei'devant  offidal  of  the  House  stood  sentry,  ^bribery 
and  comqition  **  fell  from  me  as  I  threw  my  name  in,  and  he  smiled. 

The  Black  Rod  makes  his  appearance,  summonses  the  House  to  the 
prosenee  of  her  Majesty ;  the  Speaker  descends  from  his  chair,  and  some 
one  begins  calling  out  the  names  as  they  are  taken  from  the  glass  con- 
juring receptacle.  There  is  a  murmur,  and  a  palpable  rush.  Names !  all 
my  eye !  It  is  evident,  in  a  moment^  that  there  is  no  order;  oxd&t  la 
out  0^  the  question  ;  all  are  mingled  in  one  common  mass,  pressing  on. 
I  make  a  rush  and  get  close  behmd  the  l^eaker,  and  on  my  right  mnk, 
but  a  Kttle  more  in  advance,  was  the  ourly  figure  of  the  M.P.  fer 
Leitrim.  I  felt  my  flank  was  protected,  for  it  flashed  upon  me  all  at 
once  that  the  M  hands  would,  in  all  probability,  be  awaiting  die 
advance  of  the  Speaker,  and  rush  down  upon  us  from  the  diffisrent 
lateral  passages  and  openings  which  crossed  our  route  at  right  angles. 
Scarcely  had  we  got  into  the  Circular  Hall  before  I  found  my  presen- 
timent realised,  and  ten  or  a  doien  M.P.S  charged  straight  upon  our 
column,  but  a  little  en  echdoHj  and  we  staggered  again ;  but  Ltttrim 
was  to  the  fore,  and  if  it  had  not  been  tot  the  interposition  of  hia 
body,  and  his  positively  buttmg  the  avalanche  with  his  shoulder,  the 
ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  miffht  have  been  boiled  over.  Two 
more  shocks  of  this  sort  did  we  bear  before  readiing  the  door  into 
the  Lords,  which  was  not  thrown  open  until  the  moment  the  Speaker, 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  arrived  close  to  it.  I  kept  my  place  well  up 
to  this,  thanks  to  the  shelter  afforded  by  Leitrim.  It  was  evident  that 
tins  would  be  ^  moment  that  the  crush,  por  sercettence,  would  con- 
summate. "  Order !  Order  V*  Quite  out  of  the  qnestion-^it  was  eveiy 
one  for  himself.  They  are  a  long  time  <^>ening  die  door,  and  the  crowd 
from  behind  press  us  up  tight  against  it,  and  the  veiy  breath  is  squeeied 
out  of  one's  body.     Order,  indeed,  or  management! 

I  had  witnessed  the  first  drawing-room  held  by  her  Majesty  in  Dub- 
lin— her  first  visit  to  Ireland — and  there  saw  waxtiOTs  &int^  and  the  masa 
sent  dripping  into  the  presence  of  royalty ;  I  was  at  that  drawing-room  in 
London  which  witnessed  die  scenes  at  the  barrier,  and  saw  one  lady,  pass- 
ing foir  but  under  forty,  perform  a  regular  summersault  over  a  boich  left 
across  the  entrance  to  the  pen-room,  and  I  saw  it  attempted  to  be  repre- 
sented in  Punch  afterwards, — but  neithw  of  these  penbrmances  could 
for  a  moment  be  compared  to  this  rush  of  her  Mi^s^ty's  fruthful  Com- 
mons, so  anxious  were  diey  to  get  into  her  presence.  Then  comes 
the  noise  of  a  bolt  being  withdrawn.  And  the  door  is  attempted  to  be 
thrown  wide  open  by  the  servants ;  but  they  can  only  partially  succeed, 
as  the  head  of  the  column,  pressed  from  the  rear,  are  hurried — ^forced, 
pushed  nolentes  volenies — tlurough  the  aperture.  In  they  gx>,  shouting, 
hustling,  roaring,  like  a  mill-race  let  loose  as  the  sluice  is  raised ;  and  I 
hear  an  oath,  distinctly  an  oath,  from  some  quarter.  It  was  not,  in  all 
probability,  from  a  member.  Any  one  might  have  come  in ;  I  am  sure  it 
was  not  from  a  member — ^that  could  not  be,  he  would  have  been  out  of 
order. 

What  a  disgracefrd  proceeding!  yet  they  tell  me  it  happens  time  after 
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tim^  tnd  no  attempt  ia  made  to  better  the  arrangement.  Well,  I  see 
that  it  will  be  Tain  to  attempt  the  centre,  so  making  a  race  as  hard  as 
eter  I  can,  I  seiie  upon  a  ci^ital  place  high  up  on  one  side.  I  get  my 
elbows  {4aeed  on  the  railing,  sod  feel  sore  I  cannot  be  dislodged ;  the 
crowd  in  the  rear  fills  up  the  space  in  a  momwit,  and  the  ncute  sobsidas. 
The  sight  is  imposing,  and  I  hiye  a  capital  fiew  of  the  £ur  occimants  of 
the  Lords'  places.  They  had  to  take  off  their  cloaks  jnst  bd^  her 
Majesty  amve^  and  now  presented  a  very  decollete  appearance,  some 
very  much  orer-dressed;  amongst  them,  most  conqpicaons,  was  she  of 
the  goLd  tiara  and  silk  stockings  with  their  cotton  tops.  Her  scarlet 
opera  doak  was  not  there,  of  coarse,  but  the  magnificent  pair  of  very 
white  shoulders  were  in  its  stead.  What  a  pity  that  a  little  bit  of  &lse 
economy  should  have  disenchanted  <me  with  dus  fiair  one  1 


ALBXANBBB  DUMAS  IN  ST.  PBTBBSBXIBG.* 

It  is  just  twenty-four  years  back  since  Alexandre  Dumas  I.  bound 
himself  by  a  solemn  pledge  to  his  readers  that  he  would  perform  the 
periplus  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  spite  of  tiie  bad  jokes  this  pronnse 
entailed  on  him,  he  has  kept  his  word  like  a  man.  Up  to  the  present  he 
has  made  four  yoyages  or  tours  of  inspection  about  the  littoral  of  the 
llCddle  Sea,  and  expended^for  that  purpose  51,000  fir.,  firom  which  deduct 
10,000  fir.  granted  mm  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  What  be 
saw  he  has  described,  as  we  all  know,  famously  in  some  thirty  volumes  ; 
but  he  has  still  a  portion  of  his  task  to  accomplish.  He  has  yet  to  visit 
Greece,  Turkey,  Asia  KGnor,  and  the  adjcmiing  countries;  and  although 
the  managers  of  the  Messageries  Imp^riales,  so  soon  as  they  heard  of  his 
sdieme^  oSered  him  free  passage  fi>r  self  and  secretary,  he  must  have  a 
yadit,  for  he  was  not  gomg  to  make  an  every-day  tour.  His  soul  was 
thirsting  for  combats  with  truculent  pirates  in  the  sunny  JSgean,  and  he 
had  hopes  of  meeting  with  his  Haid^  for  which  consummation  he,  too, 
was  ready  to  endure  a  shipwreck.  Hence  M.  Dumas  very  wisely  ordered 
a  three^mast  lugger  of  66  tons,  entirely  made  of  cast  steel,  with  a  ten- 
horse  power  engine.  Unfortunately,  the  builder,  thourh  the  first  in 
France,  required  five  months  to  build  the  vessel,  and  during  that  pmod 
Alexandre  I.  was  doomed  to  inactivity.  Undw  these  drcumstanoes  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  a  wedding  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
tiiougfat  he  might  as  well  come  back  tnd  Astrakan.  This  excursion  gave 
birth  to  the  new  romance  of  travel,  to  a  p<nrtion  of  ^faieh  we  propose 
calHng  our  readers*  attention. 

The  Russian  Count  Koucheleff  Beiborodko,  while  making  the  grand 
tour,  remained  for  a  while  at  Paris,  where  he  had  the  felicity  of  making 
M.  Domas's  acquaintance.  An  intimacy  sprang  up  between  them  whi^ 
led  to  the  historian  b^g  invited  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  Count 

«  De Pads  ^  Astrakaa.    Par  Alexancfare Dwum.    TNneaL— III. 
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Kouchdeff  Beiborodko'f  otter,  as  we  before  ftated.    There  was  nothing 
snrprising  in  the  hct  of  a  yonng  lady  being  married,  but  die  bridc^^room 
was  a  cefebrity,  being  no  other  than  the  renowned  spirit-rapper  Home. 
How  coold  Dumas  refuse  such  an  inyitation,  or  the  temptation  to  make 
a  chapter  or  two  out  of  the  bridegroom's  history  ?  which  he  does  some- 
diing  after  the  following  fashion.    Home — ^Daniel  Douelas  Home — was 
bom  at  Currer,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1833.     Hb  mother,  prior  to  his 
Inrth,  had  a  vision,  in  which  she  saw  him  seated  at  table  with  an  emperor, 
an  empress,  a  king,  and  a  grand-duchess,  which  was,  of  course,  eventually 
realised.     At  the  early  age  of  three  years  he  bep^n  indulgmg  in  second 
sight,  and  must  have  been  rather  an  uncomfortable  bov  to  live  with,  for 
he  was  continually  predicting  deaths,  which  came  about  with  perfect 
accuracy.     At  the  age  of  teo,  however,  fearing  that  the  bov's  gifts  would 
be  wasted  at  home,  his  parents  transferred  mm  to  America,  where  lus 
talent  soon  became  fully  developed.     So  sure  as  he  eained  a  new  friend, 
so  surely  did  he  predict  his  decease  before  long,  and,  finally,  his  mother 
became  the  object  of  his  visions.     But  this  was  not  all ;  he  began  to  be 
torment^d  by  spirits  who  evinced  their  presence  by  the  usual  rappings. 
Some  deigymen  were  called  in  to  exorcise  the  demon,  but  were  utterly 
foiled,  and  Home's  fortune  was  made.     The  Americans  flocked  in  to  see 
him,  but  his  aunt,  whom  he  lived  with,  growing  tired  of  the  perpetual 
polldng  of  the  chairs  and  tables,  shovel  and  tongs,  frying-pan  and  kettle, 
turned  him  out  of  doors.     At  last,  the  spirits  finding  his  company  rather 
slow,  deserted  him  en  ma$$e ;  but  he  became,  instead,  a  somnambulist. 
After  amassing  enormous  sums  at  Boston,  his  health  failed  him,  and  he 
proceeded  to  recruit  on  the  Continent.     At  Florence  he  became  the 
occasion  of  an  imeuU :  it  was  a  very  long  time  since  a  sorcerer  had  been 
burned  in  that  city,  and  the  worthy  people  desired  to  make  an  example 
of  the  American.     lEIe  managed  to  escape  to  Naples,  where  the  spirits 
left  him  once  more,  "  on  urgent  private  affairs,"  on  the  10th  of  Februaiy, 
1856,  with  a  promise  of  returning  that  day  year  punctually.   Home  now 
thought  it  time  to  take  some  precautions,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
became  a  Catholic,  and  was  honoured  by  an  interview  with  the  Pope^ 
on  condition  that  he  came  in  the  company  of  a  priest    It  is  evident 
from  this  that  Fio  None  was  not  quite  assured  of  his  power  over  the 
spirits.     From  Rome  the  magician  went  back  to  Paris,  and  consulted 
Father  Ravignan  on  the  subject  of  his  spirits.     The  father  consoled  lum 
by  stating  that  since  he  had  become  a  Catholic  the  spirits  had  been  exor* 
cised,  but  Home  could  not  believe  diis;  the  spirits  were  Scotch,  and, 
consequently,  horribly  obstinate.     Thev  had  promised  to  come  back,  and 
would  keep  dieir  word;  and  so  they  did.     Of  course  it  was  not  lone  ere 
Home  was  invited  to  the  Tuileries,  where  he  effected  wonders,  if  we 
believe  only  half  the  stories  that  were  current  about  him.     At  any  rate^ 
the  empress  adopted  his  sister  as  a  mark  of  her  satisfJEU^tion  with  Unu 
From  Paris,  Home  mx)oeeded  to  Baden-Baden,  where  he  held  six  stances. 
Soon  after,  an  old  Englbh  lady  died,  leaving  him  six  thousand  a  year, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  become  a  gentleman  at  large.     He  went  once 
more  to  Rome  in  the  beginninfl^  of  1858,  where  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance  of  Count  Koucheleff,  and  eventually  fell  in  love  with  his  sister* 
Soon  after  die  return  of  the  count  and  his  party  to  Paris,  Home  desired 
to  know  the  great  DumaSi  who  was  introduced  by  him  to  the  count  and 
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countess.    As  was  jperfectly  nattiral,  they  formed  a  tremendous  affection 
for  the  great  histonan  of  France,  and  insisted  on  hb  accompanying  them 
to  Petersburg.     For  a  while  he  refused,  but  as  the  count  declared  that 
he  would  break  off  the  match  with  Home  unless  Dumas  consented  to  go, 
how  could  he  refuse  ?  This  explanation  was  necessary  to  proTO  the  false- 
hood of  the  assertions  that  M.  Dumas  went  to  Russia  to  write  a  new 
piece  for  the  The&tre-Fran^ais,  or  to  acquire  the  collar  of  St.  Stanislaus. 
We  regret  we  cannot  find  space  for  the  description  of  the  journey  to 
Berlin,  in  which  our  author  gives  a  most  humorous  account  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  the  Prussian  conductors  are  placed  by  a  favourite  cat^ 
about  whose  proper  mode  of  conveyance  no  regulations  are  laid  down. 
They  know  exactly  what  to  do  with  dogs,  but  the  other  animal  was 
a  novelty  to  them.     After  a  grand  consultation,  however,  they  consented 
to  let  it  ride  with  the  countess.     At  Berlin,  owing  to  the  fulness  of  the 
hotel,  M.  Dumas  and  his  secretary  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  bath-room. 
We  note  this  fact-,  not  so  much  mr  its  curiosity,  but  because  the  world 
likes  to  know  the  smallest  movements  of  its  emperors  and  kings :  then 
why  should  we  not  chronicle  such  a  simple  event  in  the  life  of  die  kaiser 
of  literature  ?  On  board  the  steamer  running  from  Stettin  to  Cronstadt, 
M.  Dumas  naturally  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  traditional  English- 
man, who  was  going  to  Borneo  to  see  the  sun  at  midnight  on  the  24th  of 
June,  the  only  night  of  the  year  on  which  the  phenomenon  is  possible. 
He  had  made  the  same  voyage  the  year  before,  but  enjoyed  such  a  com- 
fortable sleep  on  that  memorable  night  that  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  get  up,  so  he  deferred  the  treat  for  another  year.     How  curious 
it  is,  by  the  way,  that  only  Frenchmen  fiall  in  with  these  Anglais  pour 
rire;  we  have  probably  travelled  about  Europe  rather  more  than  M. 
Dumas,  and  yet  we  do  not  remember  once  meeting  with  a  single  speoimea 
of  English  fatuity,  such  as  always  run  in  the  way  of  Frencnmen.     But, 
possibly,  we  are  prejudiced. 

On  board  the  steamer,  M.  Dumas  also  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Prince  Galitzin,  a  family  so  numerous  in  Russia  that  they  are  numbered. 
Thus  a  czar  said  to  one  of  them :  "  Why,  you  are  numbered  like  the 
fiacres.**  '*  Yes,"  was  the  smart  reply,  "  and  like  kings,  sire."  The 
taght  of  Cronstadt  leads  M.  Dumas  off  at  once  into  a  history  of  Peter 
the  Great,  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  what  is  true  is  not  new,  what 
is  new  is  not  true.  We  will  quote  one  anecdote,  however,  to  show  that 
M.  Dumas's  right  hand  has  not  forgotten  its  cunning,  even  in  writing 
Russian  history : 

The  Strelitz  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Peter,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
they  should  fire  a  house :  Peter «would  run  up  at  the  first  glare  of  the  flames, 
and  would  mingle  with  the  crowd  to  extinguisn  it.  A  blow  of  a  dagger  will  put 
an  end  to  him,  and  to  all  those  heretics  with  whom  he  pollutes  the  sacred  soil  of 
Russia. 

Midnight  is  chosen  for  the  hour  of  execution. 

At  eleven  they  will  meet  to  sup :  wine  and  strong  liquors  wiU  not  be  spared. 
Strength  must  be  given  to  those  whose  courage  might  falL 

Bu^  before  supper,  two  of  the  acoopaplioes  lose  heart :  they  ask  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  Czar,  and  confess  all  to  him. 

Peter  takes  his  measures.  He  summons  the  captain  of  his  guard,  and  orders 
him  to  surround  the  house  where  the  conspirators  are  to  meet,  at  half-past 
eleven  precisely. 
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Wlien  thej  are  taken,  lie  will  appear  in  the  midst  of  them  and  deoide  their 
fate. 

The  Czar,  however,  deoeives  himself :  his  impatience  makes  him  advanoe  the 
time.  He  fancies  he  nive  orders  to  his  captam  to  enter  the  house  at  eleven, 
and  he  himself  proceeds  thither  at  a  quarter  past  eleven.  He  finds  all  ti^e 
members  of  the  plot  perfectly  free,  the  glass  in  their  hands,  the  sword  hj  their 
aides. 

It  is  the  Czar  who  is  trapped. 

Fortunately,  the  lion  has  at  times  the  mask  of  the  fox. 

He  advances  among  the  astonished  guests,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips. 

"  Comrades,"  he  says,  "  I  heard  the  sound  of  glasses  through  the  walls ;  I 
saw  the  lights  through  the  crevices  of  the  shutters ;  I  thought  you  were  amusing 
yourselves  here.    Make  room  for  a  boon  companion." 

And  the  Czar  seats  himself  among  the  amazed  conspirators. 

He  pours  out  some  wine,  and  raises  his  ghiss.  "  Come,"  he  says,  **  drink  to 
my  health!" 

And  the  fdtnre  assassins  of  the  Czar  are  forced  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the 
Czar. 

But  the  surprised  guests  soon  recover;  menacing  glances  are  exchan^ged; 
Providence  has  done  more  for  them  than  they  ooula  ever  desire.  The  victim 
has  come  to  place  himself  beneath  the  sword  of  the  executioners. 

Tsikler  leans  over  to  Soukanin,  and,  with  his  dagger  half  drawn,  says : 

"Brother,  it  is  time!"' 

But  Soukanin's  courage  fails  him. 

"Not  yet,"  he  says. 

Peter  hears,  at  the  same  moment,  the  reply  and  the  regular  foot&U  of  an 
armed  band  surrounding  the  house. 

"  Not  yet !"  he  repeats.  "  If  it  is  not  yet  time  for  thee,  son  of  a  dog,  it  is 
so  for  me." 

And,  rushing  on  Soukanin,  he  hurls  him  to  the  ground  with  a  blow  in  the 
face. . 

An  immense  hurrah  is  raised ;  all  the  conspirators  draw  their  poniards. 
However  herculean  may  be  the  streng[th  of  the  giant,  he  must  inevitably  suc- 
cumb ;  they  are  twenty  armed  men  against  one  defenceless  man. 

But  at  this  moment  the  door  opens,  and  the  euards  appear  on  the  threshold. 

**  At  last !"  Peter  says,  rising  to  his  full  height. 

At  the  Czar's  burst  of  laughter  and  gestures  the  conspirators  understand 
that  they  are  lost. 

Without  attempting  to  defend  themselves,  they  fall  on  their  knees. 

"  Chains !"  the  conqueror  says,  laconically. 

Then,  turning  to  the  officer  of  his  guards : 

"  Ah !"  he  says,  "  that  is  how  you  are  exact !" 

And  he  gives  him  a  box  on  the  ears. 

The  officer  calmly  produces  the  order  from  his  pocket.  Peter  reads,  "At 
half-past  eleven,  precisely."    He  looks  at  his  watch ;  it  is  half-past  eleven. 

With  the  rapid  inteUigence,  or  rather  heart  of  all  g^reat  men,  he  recognises 
his  wrong,  presses  the  omoer  in  his  arms,  embraces  him  thrice  in  the  Russian 
fashion,  ana  makes  him  guardian  of  the  conspirators. 

The  culprits  were  put  to  the  question,  not  that  they  should  confess,  for  the 
crime  was  patent,  but  that  they  might  suffer  all  they  could  possibly  suffer ; 
then  they  were  mutilated  by  tearing  them  limb  &om  limb.  At  Isist  death 
arrived  in  its  turn,  but  not  so  long  as  enough  blood  and  life  remained  to  endure 
pain. 

finallv,  their  heads  were  exposed  on  the  top  of  a  column,  and  their  limbs 
arranged,  around  them  like  an  ornament. 

On  the  final  conspiracy  of  the  Strelitz  and  their  overthrow,  serea 
thousand  of  them  were  condemned  to  death.     They  were  endoeed  in  ft 
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pafigade,  around  wlndi  two  liundred  gibbetf  were  ereoted,  eaoh  oaloukted 
to  hold  ten  men.  The  Czar  was  seated  on  a  throne,  with  the  prinoes  and 
digutariet  helow  him.  The  culprits  were  brought  out  by  tens,  the  Csar 
keeping  the  tally :  in  tins  way  two  tiioosand  were  disposed  o£  Then 
their  heads  were  cut  off,  the  Czar  performing  the  feat  on  the  first  hundred 
with  his  own  hands :  during  his  apprenticeship  to  the  carpentering  trade 
lie  had  learned  how  to  han<Ue  an  axe.  Then  ne  distributed  one  hundred 
axes  among  his  suite,  and  bade  them  do  their  part.  Only  one  Strelits 
escaped  the  massaorey  a  handsome  young  man  of  two-and-twenty,  Joan, 
anmamed  Orell,  or  the  Eagle.  On  taking  him  to  the  block  he  noticed  a 
corpae  stopping  the  way.  '^  You  must  make  room  for  me,''  he  said,  ^*  as 
it  is  my  turn."  And  he  kicked  the  body  away.  This  coolness  struck 
Peter.  **  I  pardon  that  man,"  he  shouted  to  the  executioner :  he  was 
then  attached  to  a  line  regiment,  and  gained  his  commission.  His  son 
Gregory,  general  and  governor  of  Novgorod,  left  in  turn  five  sons,  who 
eventually  became  the  brothers  Orloff. 

Instructive,  but  quite  inadmissible  to  our  pages,  is  the  life-history  of 
Catherine  I.,  which  M.  Dumas  tells  with  wondrous  graphic  power*  He 
moves  very  clearly  that  at  the  time  when  the  Princesses  Anne  and 
Elizabeth,  the  future  empresses,  were  bom,  Catherine's  first  husband  was 
still  living,  while  Peter's  spouse,  Eudoxia,  had  not  yet  been  divorced. 
However,  as  our  author  philosophically  observes,  Louis  XIV.  set  the 
fiishion  to  the  world  then,  and  Peter  imitated  him  in  many  respects. 
Among  the  prisoners  captured  at  Pultawa  was  the  soldier  who  had  been 
Catherine's  husband  for  two  days.  On  hearing  of  her  elevation,  he  plucks 
np  a  spirit,  and  tells  the  keeper  of  the  prison  all  about  it.  He  had  better 
have  kept  quiet,  for  when  the  report  was  sent  in  to  Peter,  he  wrote  at 
the  bottom,  "  The  man  is  mad :  do  not  hurt  him.  Treat  him  like  the 
other  prisoners."  And  so  he  went  to  Siberia,  where  he  died  in  1721, 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  Peter  publicly  recognised  Catherine  as  his 
wife.  Very  suspicious,  too,  is  M.  Dumas  as  to  the  price  Catherine  paid 
to  the  grand  vizier  for  the  treaty  of  Bender,  when  the  Russian  army  ran  a 
risk  of  bein^  exterminated  by  the  Turks;  but  Peter  was  too  great  a  man  to 
care  for  sudi  trifles.     Here  is  a  curious  remark  bracketed  into  the  text : 

The  heads  of  the  two  rivals,  Charles  XII.  and  Peter,  may  still  be  seen,  for 
casts  of  them  were  taken.  The  head  of  Peter  is  that  of  a  genius :  it  resembles 
the  head  of  Napoleon.  The  head  of  Charles  XII.  is  that  of  an  idiot :  it  resembles 
the  head  of  Henry  UL 

Our  author  cannot  in  any  way  account  for  the  fury  into  which  Peter 
was  thrown  on  finding  that  Catherine  was  deceivmg  him  with  her 
chamberlun,  Moens  de  la  Croix.  Her  antecedents  certainly  did  not 
prove  any  excess  of  moral  purity  on  her  part,  but  it  was  probably  the 
rage  Peter  felt  at  her  ingratitude,  just  two  months  after  her  elevation  to 
the  throne,  that  caused  him  to  take  such  an  exemplanr  revenge.  De  la 
Croix  was  beheaded,  and  the  Czar  leaped  on  the  scafibld  and  l^iffeted  the 
senseless  head.  Then  he  fetched  Catherine  in  a  carriage,  and  showed  her 
ihe  lifeless  body  of  her  lover.  From  that  moment  all  relation  ceased  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  and  they  only  met  in  public.  And,  after  this 
long  digression,  let  us  return  to  our  author's  entrance  into  St.  Petersburg^ 
which  could  be  hardly  triumphal,  for  his  trunks  were  kept  for  three  days 
at  Cronstadt,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  about  in  a  leather  hat|  a  white 
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Telret  waistcoat,  grey  trousers,  and  a  magoifioent  carbande  on  his  cheek* 
Still  this  poverty  of  clothing  did  not  prevent  him  picking  up  useful  in- 
fonnation  as  pigeons  do  peas.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  strange  story  about 
bear  hunting,  which  turns  up  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  Doc 
d'Ossuna: 

A  Siberian  Cossack,  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  already  killed  thirty-nine 
bears,  went  out  to  kill  the  fortieth,  accompanied  by  his  son,  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  and  armed  with  his  rifle  instead  of  a  knife.  He  had  taken  these  pre- 
cautions because  the  fortieth  bear  is  generally  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  the  sports- 
man, and  avenge  his  nine-and-thirty  brethren.  The  reason  for  this  is  very 
simple,  the  huntisman  believing  the  myth  misses  his  bear,  but  the  bear  does  not 
miss  him.  Well,  then,  the  Cossack  set  out  with  his  son,  but  instead  of  finding 
a  bear,  they  came  across  a  magnificent  leopard.  The  young  man,  who  had  never 
before  seen  so  formidable  an  animal,  was  terrified,  and  when  the  leopard  attacked 
lus  father,  instead  of  assisting  him,  he  ran  away.  The  Cossack,  with  the  cool- 
ness of  an  old  hunter,  waited  till  the  animal  was  twenty  paces  from  him,  and 
fired.    The  animal  made  a  jBpgantic  leap  and  fell  dead. 

The  Cossack  turned  to  his  son  to  see  if,  on  the  sound  of  firing,  he  would  not 
come  back ;  but  the  young  man  did  not  even  turn  his  head  c  he  continued  to  fl  j. 

Then  the  Cossack  reloaded  his  gun,  put  his  knife  between  his  teeth,  and  went 
up  to  the  animal  He  took  off  the  skin,  and  went  home  very  thoughtfuL  Hi^ 
meditations  were  grave :  he  was  asking  himself  what  punishment  the  coward 
deserved  who  quitted  his  friend  in  the  moment  of  danger.    And  he  added : 

"The  son  who  abandons  a  father  is  more  than  a  coward :  he  is  a  traitor." 

When  he  reached  home  he  had  quite  decided.  He  went  to  his  son,  who  had 
shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  ordered  him  to  open  the  door. 

The  youn£^  man  obeyed,  and  fell  at  his  father's  leet. 

But  the  father,  without  giving  any  reason,  ordered  him  to  take  a  pick  and 
follow  him ;  he  also  took  one  himself. 

He  led  his  son  about  a  quarter  of  a  verst  from  the  house,  and  then  traced  on 
the  ground  a  space  six  feet  long  by  three  wide ;  then  he  began  breaking  up  the 
ground,  making  a  sign  to  his  son  to  do  the  same. 

The  young  man,  who  had  no  idea  what  he  was  doing,  set  to  work.  At  the 
end  of  two  hours  they  had  dug  a  hole  in  which  a  man  could  lie  down. 

"That  is  weU,"  said  the  father,  rising;  "now  say  thy  prayer." 

The  young  nian  began  to  understa^.  Yet  there  was  such  decision  in  the 
accent  with  which  the  words  were  pronounced  that  he  attempted  no  resistance. 

He  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed. 

The  father  granted  him  time  to  say  his  prayer ;  then  he  measured  the  distance 
from  which  he  had  fired  on  the  leopard,  aimed  at  his  son,  and  lodged  a  baU  in 
his  head,  just  at  the  spot  where  he  had  struck  the  animaL 

The  young  man  fell  stone  dead.  The  father  laid  him  in  the  grave,  covered 
him  with  earth,  then,  dressing  himself  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  went  and  tohi  the 
judge  all  that  had  occurred.  He  was  sent  to  prison,  and  ordered  to  await  the 
judgment  of  the  ffovemor-general.  He  obeyed  with  perfect  calmness.  The 
governor  ordered  tie  following  sentence : 

"For  three  days  and  nights  the  father  will  hold  ou  his  knees  his  son's  head, 
separated  from  the  body.  If  he  dies,  or  pies  mad,  it  will  be  the  judgment  of 
Heaven.  If  he  survives  it,  he  will  have  judged,  not  according  to  the  wrath  of 
man,  but  the  conscience  of  a  father." 

The  judgment  was  made  known  to  the  old  Cossack,  who  performed  the  task 
with  perfect  tnmquillity,  and  was  immediately  set  at  liberty.  He  reached  the 
age  of  eighty,  killed  his  fortieth  bear  without  any  misadventure,  and  after  that 
a  great  number  of  others.  He  died  in  1851,  without  evincing  the  slightest 
remorse. 

The  great  charm  to  os  about  Dumas's  historical  writings  is^  that  everj- 
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thing  he  sees  suggests  an  anecdote  to  him.  Thus,  the  scaffiokling  round 
the  citadel  reminds  him  that  in  the  reign  of  Catherijie  II.,  who  had  a 
horror  of  tallow  candles,  she  found  in  her  accounts  a  charge  of  1500 
roubles  for  them.  On  a  strict  inquiry  she  discovered  that  the  Grand- 
Duke  Paul  havinc^  blistered  his  foot  while  out  shooting,  asked  for  a  candle 
to  rub  it.  It  had  cost  about  a  penny,  but  figured  for  the  above  amount 
in  the  palace  charges.  As  a  pendant  to  this,  we  may  add  that  in  the 
same  way  the  Emperor  Nicholas  found  during  one  year  4500  roubles 
charged  for  cold  cream.  After  a  serious  investigation  the  Czar  learned 
that  on  one  occasion  the  present  Emperor  had  ordered  a  box  of  the 
emollient,  which  cost  three  francs.  Here  is  another  famous  anecdote^ 
prompted  by  a  visit  to  the  Summer  Garden,  among  the  statues  decorating 
which  is  a  bust  of  Sobieski,  the  saviour  of  Vienna.  One  day,  in  1855, 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  while  crossing  the  Summer  Grarden,  stopped 
before  this  bust.  Turning  to  his  aide-de-camp,  he  asked  him,  ^*  Do  you 
know  who,  next  to  Sobieski,  was  the  greatest  idiot  in  the  world?"  The 
aide-de-camp,  probably  suffering  from  an  embarrassment  of  choice,  kept 
nlent,  and  the  Emperor  spoke  again :  "  Weil,  it  was  myself,  for  saving 
Austria  the  second  time." 

Talking  of  the  universal  demand  for  *^  backshish"  prevalent  among  the 
Russians,  and  known  by  the  name  of  natchay^  or  tea-money,  our  author 
cannot  omit  to  mention  the  Russian  tradition  that  when  the  Sclavon  was 
first  made  he  turned  to  his  Creator  and  said,  *'  Excellency,  some  drink- 
money,  if  you  please."  On  the  quay,  too,  the  sight  of  Suvarov's  statue 
affortu  room  for  the  following  remarkable  mot : 

When  Savarov  returned  to  Fetersbuig,  after  his  reverses  in  Switzerland,  the 
capridoQS  Emperor  merely  sent  Count  Kutaissov  to  compliment  him.  Savarov, 
already  annoyed  by  his  defeat,  was  still  more  so  by  this  reception ;  however,  he 
received  the  envoy  graciously,  merely  affecting  not  to  recognise  him. 

And  when  Kutaissov  appeared  surprised  at  this  want  of  memory, 

"Excuse,  sir,"  be  said  to  him,  *'  a  poor  old  roan  whose  faculties  are  beginning 

to  fail  him.    Count  Kutaissov — Count  Kutais Let  me  8ee-;-no,  I  cannot 

remember  the  origin  of  your  illustrious  family — I  presume  you  gained  your  title 
of  count  for  some  splendid  victory  P*' 

"I  never  was  a  soldier,"  the  ex-barber  replied. 

"Ah!  I  understand — ^you  made  your  reputation  as  a  diplomatist?" 

"Not  so,  prince." 

"WeUthen,mimsterP" 

"No." 

"What  important  post  did  you  then  hold?" 

"I  had  the  honour  to  be  valet  to  his  majesty." 

"  Ah,  that  is  very  honourable,  sir  count."  Then,  ringing  for  his  own  servant, 
he  said  to  him,  on  his  entering  the  room :  "  Troschka,  my  friend,  you  wiU  do  me 
the  justice  to  say  that  I  teU  you  every  day  not  to  drink  or  rob  me  r" 

"  It  is  true,  monseigneur." 

"You  would  not  listen  to  me ;  now  look  at  this  gentleman." 

And  he  pointed  to  Kutaissov. 

"He  was  a  valet  like  you ;  but  he  never  got  drunk  or  stole.  Well,  at  the 
present  day  he  is  Huntsman  General  to  his  l£yesty.  Knight  of  all  the  orders  of 
Aussia,  and  Count  of  the  Empire.    Try  and  follow  his  example,  my  friend." 

You  must  allow,  my  dear  readers,  that  if  Suvarov  had  not  earned  a  statue  by 
his  victories  he  did  so  by  this  mot 

The  mention  of  the  Emperor  Paul's  name  of  course  enables  M,  Dumas 
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to  describe  his  assassination  in  die  minutest  details,  but  he  brings  for- 
ward no  new  facts  connected  with  it  He  supplies  some  excellent  aneo- 
dotes  about  General  ELapiof^  however,  who  was  the  only  man  who  dazed 
to  play  with  the  inmerial  tiger.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  he  wagered  he 
would  pull  Paul's  pigtail :  and  it  was  certainly  a  desperate  design  thus 
to  insult  a  man  who  made  ladies  leave  their  carriage  when  he  passed,  aad 
sent  an  entire  regiment  to  Siberia  for  going  through  its  drill  badly.  Still 
KapiofP  would  not  be  defeated,  and  as  the  queue  was  at  that  time  worn 
straight  down  the  back,  he  put  his  own  over  one  shoulder.  The  first  titoe 
he  was  reprimanded  by  the  emperor,  the  second  put  under  arrest,  the 
third  sent  to  the  fortress.  On  his  release,  Kapioff  went  back  to  his  duty 
^  V^g^  ai^d  took  his  place  just  behind  Paul's  chair.  In  the  middle  o£ 
dinner,  Kapioff  seized  his  majesty's  queue  just  as  he  would  a  bell^rope, 
and  pulled  it  bo  violently  that  the  Czar  uttered  a  yell.  "  Yfhat  is  the 
matter  P'  asked  Kapioff.  **  What  are  you  dcnng  with  my  queue,  yoti 
rascal  V*  <*  It  was  on  one  side,  sire ;  I  was  only  putting  it  straight.'* 
'<  Well,  you  might  have  put  it  straight  without  pulling  so  hard."  This 
stofy  seems  to  us  to  bear  too  close  an  affinity  with  Turenne's  slap  on  the 
shoulder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  detested  gloomy  persons. 
Thus  he  exiled  the  famous  Diebitsch,  only  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  time, 
^'because  his  &ce  was  so  ugly  that  it  caused  hb  soldiers  to  feel 
melandioly." 

M.  Dumas  certainly  abuses  the  patience  of  his  readers  most  intensely; 
through  these  three  Toluroes  we  have  scarcely  a  personal  incident,  or  any 
new  fsicts  relative  to  St.  Petersburg,  whose  inner  life  he  could  deseribe  so 
well.  It  is  then  quite  refreshing  to  come  across  a  little  bit  worthy  of 
quotation  like  the  following: 

AndnowforthekaraoulnoY.  Ilus  person  is  generally  an  old  soldier.  In  Russia, 
the  old  soldiers,  although  drawn  from  the  serfs — the  recruiting  is  generally 
eight  per  thousand— after  twenty-five  years*  service  return  as  freemen  to  the 

Slaoe  whence  they  came  as  slaves.  In^France,  we  should  say  poetically,  **  rentr^ 
ans  ses  fovers."  But,  alas,  up  to  the  present  at  least,  tliere  is  no  home  in 
BAissia  for  the  old  soldier.  By  serving  his  country,  he  has  become  a  pariah.  As 
a  reward  for  his  services,  the  government  discharges  him,  and  the  proprietor 
shuts  his  door  in  his  face.  There  is,  certamly,  on  the  road  to  Tuirkoe-Zeloe,  an 
invalid  hospital,  built  after  the  manner  of  ours,  and  which  could  contain  three 
thousand  persons.  But  in  this  hotel  of  a  new  class  there  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty  officiab  and  eighteen  invalids.  In  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  but  in  Russia 
more  than  elsewhere,  phihmthropic  establishments  are  especially  designed  to 
supph  a  livelihood  for  a  certain  number  of  officials.  Those  for  whom  they  are 
founded  onljr  come  afterwards,  or,  perhaps,  not  at  all.  No  matter !  the  ^ta- 
blishment  exist^  that  is  all  that  is  required.  Russia  is  a  huge  facade ;  as  for  what 
there  is  behind  it  no  one  troubles  himself.  Any  person  who  goes  out  o(  his  way 
to  look  behind  the  facade  resembles  the  cat,  whifch,  seeing  itself  for  the  first 
time  in  the  ghiss,  goes  to  the  back  of  it,  hoping  to  find  another  cat  thefe. 

The  old  soldier,  then,  has  but  a  dioice  m  evils :  if  he  has  no  medal,  he  turns 
robber,  his  only  resource.  If  he  has  two  or  three  medals,  he  becomes  a  beggar, 
kneels  on  the  highway  or  in  a  church  porch,  kisses  the  ground  when  you  pass, 
and  lives  on  the  four  or  five  copeks  thrown  to  him  daily  by  charitable  souls. 
If  he  has  five,  six,  seven,  or  eignt  medals,  he  has  a  chance :  that  of  becoming  a 
karaoulnoy.  We  have  about  our  house  some  eight  of  these  gentry  inthe 
count's  service,  who  wateh  the  whole  night  through.  I  presume' that  they  form 
relays,  one  part  sleeping  while  the  others  watch ;  but  one  thing  is  certam 
whenever  we  go  out,  day  or  night,  we  find  a  karaoulnoy  in  tiie  ante-chamber. 
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one  at  the  door,  another  in  the  yard.    As  soon  as  we  appear,  the  poor  feUows 
stand  perfectij  nfffight  and  give  us  the  military  aaliit«« 

There  is  a  wholesome  law  in  St  Petershurg  that  no  one  shall  smoke  in 
tlie  public  streets,  owing  to  the  danger  of  fire.  One  day  the  ^Emperor 
Nicholas  met  a  Frenchman,  who,  ignorant  of  the  law,  was  pi^ng  away 
like  a  steam-engine.  He  inrited  him  into  his  droechky,  took  him  to  die 
Winter  Palace,  and  led  him  into  the  smoking-room  of  the  grand-dukes. 
^'  Smoke  here,  sir,"  he  said  to  him ;  ^  it  is  the  only  place  in  St  Bstere- 
burg  where  you  are  allowed  to  do  so."  Still,  yon  are  aUowed  to  smoke 
on  the  Neva,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  set  that  on  fire. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  St  Petersburg  which  M.  Dumas  visited  wm 
the  original  wooden  house  built  by  Peter  the  Great ;  it  is  ooTered  over 
with  glass,  and  the  dining-room  has  been  conyerted  into  a  chapel,  where 
the  saolors  come  to  pray  in  large  numbers ;  perhaps  they  confound  Peler 
the  Great  with  Sunt  reter.  Close  by,  too,  is  the  boat,  generally  known 
as  the  grandmother  of  the  Russian  fleet  Another  curiosity  worthy  of  a 
Tbit  is  the  fortress  of  St.  Petersburg,  about  which  M.  Dumas  industri- 
ously collected  the  following  terrible  story,  which  was  told  him  by  a 
friend,  who  heard  it  while  shooting  near  Moscow  in  1866.  It  was  nar- 
rated by  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  left  St.  Petersburg  at  the  early  age  of 
e%hteen,  and  had  neyer  returned  to  the  capital,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  his  nrigbbours.  We  will  let  him  tell  it  in  his  own  words,  as  any 
alteration  on  our  part  would  only  spoil  the  effect. 

THE  OLD  SOLDISB's  STORY. 

I  was  just  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  had  been  serving  for  two  years, 
as  ensign,  in  the  Paulovsky  regiment. 

The  regiment  was  stationed  at  the  great  building  still  standing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  opposite  the  Summer  Grarden. 

The  Emperor  Paul  I.  had  reigned  for  three  years,  and  Kred  in  the  , 
Red  Palace,  which  had  just  been  completed. 

One  night,  when  I  had  been  refused  leave,  owing  to  some  boyish 
prank,  and  was  alone  in  the  guard-room,  asleep,  I  was  aroused  by  a 
voice,  whose  breath  swept  along  my  face,  and  wluspered  in  my  ear : 

*^  Dmitri  Alexandrovitch,  arise,  and  follow  me." 

I  opened  my  eyes :  a  man  was  standing  before  me,  ^o  repeated  the 
invitation  as  soon  as  I  was  awake. 

"  Follow  you  V  I  repeated ;  **  and  where  to  ?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you.  Still,  you  may  know  that  I  come  from  the 
emperor." 

I  shuddered. 

From  the  emperor !  What  could  he  want  of  me,  a  poor  ensign,  of 
good  family,  but  too  remote  from  the  throne  for  my  name  ever  to  have 
reached  the  emperor^s  ears.  I  remembered  the  gloomy  Rusman  pro- 
verb, which  originated  in  the  time  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  "  Wear  the  Caar, 
near  death.''  Still  I  dared  not  hesitate.  I  leaped  firom  the  bed,  and 
dressed  myself.  Then  I  looked  attentively  at  the  man  who  had  come  to 
wake  me.  Although  wrapped  in  his  pelisse,  I  fancied  I  could  recognise 
an  old  Turidsh  slave,  first  tne  barber,  then  the  £iivourite  of  the  emperor. 
This  examination,  however,  was  not  long ;  by  prolonging  it,  it  miglit 
have  become  dangerous. 
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*'  I  am  ready/'  I  said,  afiter  five  minuteSy  as  I  fastened  on  m^  sword. 

My  discomfiture  was  doubled  when  I  saw  my  conductor,  instead  of 
going  towards  the  barrack-gate,  descend  a  small  staircase  leading  into  the 
cellarage.  He  lighted  our  road  with  a  spedes  of  dark  lantern.  After 
several  turnings,  I  found  myself  opposite  a  door  quite  strange  to  me. 
During  the  entire  walk  we  had  not  met  a  soul ;  the  building  seemed 
desert^.  I  fancied  I  saw  two  or  three  shadows  flit  past ;  but  they  dis- 
appeared in  the  obscurity.  The  door  was  closed ;  my  guide  rapped  upon 
it  m  a  peculiar  way ;  it  flew  open,  eridently  by  the  assistance  of  some 
one  on  the  other  side.  In  truto,  when  we  luui  passed,  I  distmctly  saw  a 
man  close  the  door  and  follow  us.  After  proceeding  five  hundred  paces 
we  reached  an  open  grating,  which  my  gmde  unlocked  and  closed  after 
us.  I  now  remembcured  the  tradition  tliat  a  subterranean  gallery  con- 
nected the  Red  Palace  with  the  Grenadiers*  barracks.  I  saw  we  were 
following  this  gallery,  and  must  be  going  to  the  palace.  We  arrived  at 
a  door  like  the  one  we  had  gone  through  first.  My  guide  knocked ;  it 
opened,  and  we  found  ourselves  opposite  a  staircase,  which  we  as- 
cended. It  led  into  the  offices  of  some  large  building  which  was  care- 
fully heated. 

Then  all  my  doubts  ceased ;  I  was  being  taken  to  the  emperor — to 
the  emperor  who  sent  to  fetch  me,  an  insignificant  subaltern.  I  re- 
memberod  the  story  of  the  young  ensign  whom  he  met  in  the  street,  and 
raised  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  rank  of  general.  But  I 
could  not  hope  he  summoned  me  for  the  same  purpose.  Whatever  it 
might  be,  we  soon  reached  a  last  door,  before  which  a  sentry  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down.     My  ffuide  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  saying, 

'^  Take  caro  of  yoursdf ;  you  will  soon  be  in  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror." 

He  whispered  to  the  sentry,  who  moved  on  one  side.  Then  he  opened 
the  door  by  some  secret  spring,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  A  litde  man,  dressed 
in  the  Prussian  fashion,  with  boots  coming  half  way  up  his  thigh,  a  coat 
fiJling  to  his  spurs,  and  wearing  a  gigantic  cocked-hat,  turned  round  at 
the  noise.  I  recognised  the  emperor :  it  was  not  difficult  to  do  so,  for 
he  reviewed  us  every  day.  I  remembered  that,  on  the  previous  day,  his 
eye  had  rested  upon  me ;  he  had  called  my  captain  from  the  ranks,  and 
asked  him  some  questions ;  then  gave  an  officer  of  his  suite  some  sharp 
and  decided  order.    All  this  only  served  to  increase  my  apprehensions. 

**  Sire,'*  my  conductor  siud,  with  a  bow,  *^  this  is  the  young  ensign 
with  whom  you  desired  to 'speak." 

The  emperor  drew  near  me,  and  as  he  was  very  short  he  stood  on  tiptoe 
to  look  at  me.  Doubtiessly  he  recognised  me  as  the  person  he  wanted, 
for  he  nodded  his  head,  and,  turning  on  his  heels,  said,  **  Go !" 

My  guide  bowed,  went  out,  and  left  me  alone  with  the  emperor.  I 
assure  you  I  would  sooner  have  remained  alone  with  a  lion  in  its  den. 
The  emperor  at  first  appeared  to  pay  no  attention  to  me ;  he  walked  up 
and  down  with  long  strides,  stoppmg  before  an  open  window  to  take  a 
breath  of  ftesh  air ;  then  returning  to  the  table,  he  took  a  pinch  of  snufiF. 
I  had  ample  time  to  examine  all  the  ft^niture  and  arrangements  of  the 
room,  which  was  the  one  in  which  Paul  was  afterwards  killed.  Near  one 
of  the  windows  was  a  bureau ;  on  it  lay  an  open  paper. 

At  length  the  emperor  appeared  to  rememoer  my  presence,  and  came 
up  to  me.     His  hoe  seemed  to  me  furious  as  he  stopped  in  front  of  me. 
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.    "  Dust,"  he  addressed  me,  <<  dost !— thou  knowest  thoa  art  only  dnst, 
and  that  I  am  everything !" 

I  know  not  how  I  fomid  strength  to  reply, 

''You  are  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  the  decider  of  the  destiny  o£ 
men." 

''  Hum  V*  he  growled.  And  turning  his  back  on  me  he  began  walk* 
ing  up  and  down  again,  taking  snuff  furiously,  till  he  resumed : 

*'  Thou  knowest  that,  when  I  command,  I  must  be  obeyed  without  le* 
sbtance,  obserration,  of  comment." 

'*  As  one  would  obey  God.     Yes,  sire,  I  know  it.^ 

He  looked  at  me  fixedly.  There  was  an  expression  in  his  eyes  of  so 
strange  a  character  that  I  could  not  endure  his  look ;  I  turned  away. 
He  seemed  satisfied  with  the  influence  he  exercised  over  me ;  he  attri- 
buted my  conduct  to  respect,  while  it  was  disgust.  Then  he  went  to  the 
bureau,  took  the  naper,  read  it  once  more,  folded  it,  placed  it  in  an 
enyelope  and  sealed  it,  not  with  the  imperial  cypher,  but  with  a  ring  he 
wore  on  his  finger.     Then  he  came  back  to  me. 

''  Remember  that  I  have  chosen  thee  among  a  thousand  to  execute 
my  orders,**  he  said,  ''  because  I  thought  they  would  be  well  executed  bv 
thee."  ^ 

''  I  shall  ever  haye  before  my  eyes  the  obedience  I  owe  my  emperor," 
I  replied. 

"  Good,  good!  remember  that  thou  art  but  dust,  and  I  am  every* 
thing.'*  ^ 

"I  await  your  majesty^'s  orders.** 

**  Take  this  letter,  carry  it  to  the  goyemor  of  the  fortress,  accompany 
him  wherever  he  may  be  pleased  to  take  thee,  be  present  at  what  he 
does,  and  come  and  tell  me '  1  have  seen.*  ** 

I  took  the  packet  with  a  bow. 

'' '  I  have  seen'-^thou  understandest  ? — *  I  have  seen.' " 

"Yes,  sire." 

"Go!" 

And  he  opened  himself  the  door  by  which  I  had  entered :  my  conductor 
was  awaiting  me.  The  emperor  closed  the  door  after  me,  repeating, 
*'  Dust,  dust,  dust  !** 

I  stood  all  amazement  on  the  threshold. 

"  Come !"  my  conductor  sud  to  me. 

We  left  the  palace  by  a  different  route.  A  sledge  was  awaiting  us  in 
the  court-yard ;  the  gate  of  the  pakoe  looking  on  the  Fontanka-bridffe 
was  opened,  and  the  sledge  started  at  a  hand  gallop.  We  crossed  the 
place,  and  reached  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  Our  horses  rushed  upon  the 
ice,  and,  guided  by  the  belfiry  of  Peter  and  Paul,  we  traversed  the  river. 
The  night  was  gloomy,  the  wind  howled  in  a  mournful  and  terrible 
manner.  I  had  scarcely  noticed  we  had  reached  dry  ground  ere  we 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  fortress ;  a  soldier  asked  the  password,  and 
let  us  in.  The  sledge  stopped  at  the  governor's  door.  The  word  givea 
once  agam,  we  entered  his  nouse  as  we  had  done  the  fortress. 

^  By  the  emperor^s  order  I"  This  command  soon  aroused  the  govemoi^ 
#ho  came  to  us  trying  to  hide  his  alarm  beneath  a  smile.  With  a  man 
like  Paul  there  was  no  more  security  for  the  gaolers  than  for  the  captive^ 
for  the  hangmen  than  for  the  vic^ms.  My  guide  made  the  governor  a 
sign  that  he  had  to  do  with  me,  then  he  regarded  me  with  more  atten* 
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tion ;  still  be  hantiitod  befioie  mUanmngm^^mj  yoaih  doobdeiBly  ma- 
pxised  him.  To  pat  him  at  his  ease,  I  gave  him  without  a  word  the 
emperor's  order.  He  took  it  to  a  lights  mutnuned  the  seal,  and  oa  le- 
QOgnisiiig  it  as  the  signal  of  a  secret  order,  he  bowed,  made  an  almost 
imperceptible  sign  of  the  cross,  and  opened  it.  He  read  the  order,  than 
taming  to  me,  said, 

"Youaratoaee?" 

"^  I  am  to  see." 

"What  are  you  to  see?"        4 

«  You  know.* 

^^Butdoyooknow?" 

"No." 

He  remained  foramoment  in  thous^ht 

"You  came  in  a  sledge  P"  he  asked  me. 

"Yea." 

"  How  many  persons  will  it  hold  ?" 

"  Three." 

"Does  ihis  gentleman  go  with  us?"  he  adced,  pomting  to  my  con- 
doctor. 

I  hesitated,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 

"  No,"  the  latter  repUed,  "  I  will  wait" 

"  Very  good :  get  ready  a  second  sledge,  choose  four  soldiers,  let  one 
^  take  a  lerer,  another  a  hammer,  and  the  kst  two  hatdieta." 

The  man  to  whom  the  governor  spoke  went  out  directly.  Then  turning 
to  me,  he  added, 

"  Come,  and  yon  shall  see." 

We  left  the  room  with  a  turnkey  behind  u%  and  walked  on  till  we 
found  ourselyes  opposite  the  prison.  The  governor  pointed  to  a  door. 
The  gaoler  opened  it,  went  in,  and  lighted  a  lantern.  We  followed. 
We  went  down  ten  steps,  passed  a  row  of  dungeons,  then  down  ten 
more,  but  did  not  stop.  At  last  we  descended  five  more,  and  at  length 
stopped.  The  doors  were  numbered :  the  governor  stopped  at  the  one 
mwced  Na  11.  He  gave  a  silent  signal:  it  seemed  m  this  abode  of 
the  dead  as  if  he  had  lost  the  pow«r  of  speech.  There  was  at  this  time 
a  frost  of  at  least  twenty  degrees  outside.  At  the  depth  wh^e  we 
found  ourselves,  it  was  mingled  with  a  damp  which  penetrated  to  the 
bone ;  my  marrow  was  frozen,  and  yet  I  wiped  the  perspiration  from  my 
farow.  The  door  oj^ed  :  we  went  down  nz  steep  and  slippery  stras, 
and  found  ourselves  in  a  dungeon  of  six  square  feet.  I  fEUUsied,  by  tbe 
Ught  of  the  lantern,  that  I  saw  a  human  form  moving  in  it.  The 
governor  remained  on  the  last  step,  and  said  to  the  prisons, 

"  Rise,  and  dress  yoursdf." 

I  had  a  cariosity  to  know  to  whom  this  order  was  addressed. 

"Turn  on  the  light,"  I  sttd  to  the  gaoler. 

I  then  saw  a  thin  and  paUid  old  man  rise  up.  He  had  evidently  been 
immursd  in  this  dungeon  in  the  sifme  clothes  he  had  on  when  arrested, 
but  they  had  fallen  off  him  piecemeal,  and  he  was  only  dressed  in  a 
ragged  pelisse.  Through  the  rags  his  naked,  bony,  shivering  person 
oowd  be  seen.  Perhaps  this  body  had  been  covered  by  splendia  gar- 
ments ;  perhans  the  ribbons  of  the  most  noble  ordcffs  had  once  eroasad 
his  psntmg  <£est    At  present  he  waa  only  a  living  skeleton,  that  had 
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loit  ranky  digmty,  eren  name,  and  nHiich  was  called  No.  11.    He  roee, 
and  wrapped  himself  in  the  fragments  of  his  pelisse  without  uttering  a 
complaint ;  his  body  was  bowed  down,  conquerod  by  prison-damp,  time, 
it  might  be  hunger.     His  eye  was  haughty,  almost  menacing. 
"  It  is  good,"  said  the  governor,  "  come." 

He  was  the  first  to  go  out. 

The  prisoner  threw  a  parting  glance  on  his  ceU,  his  stone  beneh,  his 
water-jug,  and  rotting  straw.  He  uttered  a  sigh,  yet  it  was  impossible 
that  he  could  regret  anything  of  this.  He  followed  the  govenuNr,  and 
passed  before  me.  I  never  £all  forget  the  glance  he  turned  upon  me 
m  passing,  and  the  reproach  that  was  concentrated  in  it. 

"  So  young,"  it  seemed  to  say,  "  and  already  obeying  tyranny !" 

I  turned  away :  that  glance  had  pierced  my  heart  like  a  dagger.  He 
passed  the  door  of  the  dungeon.  How  long  was  it  since  he  entered  it  ? 
Perhaps  he  did  not  know  himself.  He  must  have  ceased  for  a  long 
time  measuring  days  and  nights.  On  reaching  the  goremor^s  door,  we 
found  two  sledges  waiting.  The  prisoner  was  orderwl  into  the  one  that 
had  brought  us,  and  we  foUowed  him,  the  governor  by  his  side,  I  in 
front.     The  other  sledge  was  occupied  by  the  four  soldiers. 

Where  were  we  going?  I  knew  not.  What  were  we  going  to  do?  I 
was  equally  ignorant  I  had  only  to  seCy  the  action  its^f  did  not  concern 
me. 

We  started. 

Through  my  position  the  old  man*s  knees  were  between  mine:  I  felt 
them  tremble.  The  governor  was  wrapped  in  his  fun ;  I  was  buttoned 
np  in  my  military  frock,  and  yet  the  cold  reached  us.  The  prisoner  was 
almost  naked,  but  the  governor  had  offered  him  no  coverings.  For  a 
moment  I  thought  of  taking  off  my  coat  and  offering  it  to  him :  the 
governor  guessed  my  intention. 

"  It  is  not  worth  while,"  he  said. 

Soon  we  reached  the  Neva  again,  and  our  sledge  took  the  direction  of 
Cronstadt.  The  wind  came  off  the  Baltic,  and  blew  furioualy;  the  sleet 
cut  our  faces ;  though  our  eyes  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  darkness, 
we  could  not  see  ten  yards  before  us. 

At  last  we  stoppedf  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  storm.  We  must  have 
been  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  governor  got 
off  the  riedge,  and  went  np  to  the  other.  The  soldiers  had  already  got 
off,  each  holdine  the  tool  he  had  been  ordered  to  bring. 

'^  Cut  a  hole  m  the  ice,"  the  governor  said  to  them. 
.  I  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of  terror.     I  began  to  comprehend. 

"  Ah  !"  the  old  man  muttered,  with  an  accent  resembling  the  laugh  of 
a  skeleton,  ''  then  the  empress  does  remember  me.  I  ftneied  she  had  for- 
gotten me." 

Of  what  empress  was  he  talking?  Three  had  passed  away  in  succes- 
sion, Anne,  Elizabeth,  and  Catherine.  It  was  evident  he  believed  he  was 
still  living  under  one  of  them,  and  did'  not  know  even  the  name  of  the 
man  who  ordered  his  death. 

What  was  the  obscurity  of  the  night  compared  mth  that  of  his  tomb! 

The  four  soldiers  had  set  to  work.  They  broke  the  ice  with  their 
hammers,  cut  it  with  their  axes,  and  raised  the  blocks  with  the  lever.  All 
at  once  they  started  back :  the  ice  was  broken ;  the  water  was  rising. 

^'  Come  down !"  the  governor  said  to  the  old  man.    The  order  was 
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useless,  for  he  had  already  done  so.  Kneeling  on  the  ice,  he  was  prajin§^ 
fervently. 

The  gOToraor  gave  an  order  in  a  low  tone  to  the  soldiers ;  then  he  came 
back  to  my  side,  for  I  had  not  left  the  sledge.     In  a  minute  the  prisoner 


<<  I  am  ready,"  he  said. 

The  fonr  soldiers  rushed  upon  him. 

I  turned  my  eyes  away;  but  though  I  did  not  see,  I  heard. 

I  heard  the  noise  of  a  body  hurled  into  the  abyss.  In  spite  of  myself 
I  turned  round.  The  old  man  had  disappeared.  I  fofgot  that  I  had  no 
right  to  give  orders,  but  shouted  to  the  driver,  '^  Away,  away !'' 

"  Stop  !**  cried  the  governor.  The  sledge,  which  had  already  moved, 
stopped  again. 

**  All  is  not  finished,''  the  governor  said  to  me  in  French. 

^  What  have  we  yet  to  do?"  I  asked. 

"Wait!"  he  replied. 

We  wuted  half  an  hour. 

"  The  ice  has  set,  your  excellency,"  one  of  the  soldiers  said. 

"Art  thou  sure?" 

He  struck  the  spot  where  the  hole  had  so  lately  yawned :  the  water 
had  become  solid  again. 

"  We  can  go,"  said  the  governor. 

The  horses  started  at  a  gallop,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  we  had 
reached  the  fortress.     There  I  rejoined  my  conductor. 

«<  To  the  Red  Palace !"  he  said  to  the  ^ver. 

Five  minutes  after  the  emperor's  door  opened  again  to  let  me  pass. 

He  was  up  and  fully  dressed,  just  as  I  had  seen  him  the  first  time. 

He  stopped  before  me. 

«  Well  ?^' he  asked. 

"  I  have  seen,"  I  replied. 

**'  Thou  hast  seen,  seen,  seen  f " 

"  Look  at  me,  sire,"  I  said  to  him,  "  and  you  will  not  doubts" 

I  was  standing  before  a  mirror.  I  looked  at  myself,  but  I  was  so  pale^ 
my  features  were  so  altered,  that  I  scarce  recognised  myself.  The  emp&ror 
looked  at  me,  and  went  to  take  a  second  paper  from  the  bureau  where  the 
first  had  lain. 

"  I  give  thee,"  he  said,  "  an  estate  with  five  hundred  peasants  between 
Troitza  and  Peresloff.  Start  this  night,  and  never  come  back  to  St. 
Petersburg.     If  thou  speakest,  thou  knowest  how  I  punish.     Go." 

I  went.  I  never  returned  to  St  Petersburg,  and  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  tdd  the  story  to  a  living  soul. 

Such  is  one  of  the  legends  of  the  fortress. 

Faugh !  the  very  ink  seems  to  turn  to  blood  as  we  describe  these 
horrible  details.  We  have  no  heart  to  write  more,  but  will  leave  M* 
Dumas  at  this  first  stage  of  his  journey,  hoping  that,  when  next  we  meet 
him,  we  may  find  more  of  himself  and  less  of  me  atrocities  committed  by 
such  ruffians  as  he  represents  Peter  and  Paul  to  have  been.  The  history 
of  Russia  wants  a  little  sunshine  thrown  on  it ;  and  it  is  cruel  of  M. 
Dumas  to  give  us  only  the  gloomiest  details  he  can  collect  about  a 
country  which  sadly  wants  an  honest  firiend  to  show  the  fisw  good  cpialitiea 
it  possesses. 
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Whatetxr  success  may  attend  Lord  John  Rassell's  political  manr 
cenyres,  this  much  is  certain  with  respect  to  his  literary  efforts — he  is 
the  author  of  more  unreadable  books  than  any  other  man  in  the  king- 
dom. No  matter  what  the  subject,  history  or  the  drama,  poetry  or 
prose,  fiction  or  fact,  all  experience  the  same  treatment  at  his  hands ;  his 
name  on  the  title-page  of  a  book  is  a  warning  to  the  reader  as  signifi- 
cant as  Dante's  memorable  inscription  over  the  entrance  to  the  realms 
of  woe:  all  hope  of  being  entertained  may  at  once  be  abandoned. 
Any  woric  of  Lord  John's  will  confirm  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
but,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  will  mention  his  latest,  which  he 
calls  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Charles  James  Fox."  The  "Times" 
if  yon  please — that  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  Lord 
John  compiles  from  Hansard — ^but  of  the  "  Life,"  properly  speaking, 
only  ten  pages.  But  one  hal^nny- worth  of  bread  to  a  most  in- 
tolerable deal  of  sack.  The  excuse  for  this  is,  that  he  found  it  impos- 
able  to  perform  his  task  *<  without  entering  very  fully  into  the  Par- 
liamentary history  of  the  Times,"  an  excuse  which  might  have  been 
▼aHd  enough  if  anything  like  a  fair  proportion  had  been  obseryed  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  Sie  writer's  subject  After  all,  the  book  is  only 
an  instalment,  and  for  this  we  are  thankfnl,  as  the  remainder,  perhaps, 
may  never  see  the  light.  Yet  we  would  rather  afford  Lord  John  the  leisure 
to  continue  his  wodk,  than  see  him  again  in  the  place  he  seeks  by  his 
inndious  amendments  to  occupy.  If  we  must  have  either  the  statesman 
or  the  author,  we  accept  him  in  the  latter  position,  as  the  one  in  which 
lie  can  do  the  least  mischief  We  presume  it  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  his  ''  noble  friend "  from  putting  his  foot  in  it  again,  that 
Lord  Palmerston  delivered  his  oracular  speech  last  Friday. 

We  have  already  noticed  in  detail  the  interesting  ^'Life  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,"  as  it  appeared  in  its  original  French  form ;  but  we 
must  revert  to  it  here  to  speak  of  the  English  translation  by  Mrs. 
Austin,  whose  admirable  preface  affords  that  gifted  authoress  an  op- 
portunity of  adding  her  personal  testimony  to  the  exalted  virtues  of  the 
lamented  princess.  With  very  charming  modesty  Mrs.  Austin  apolo- 
gises for  imperfections  in  her  version  wnich  really  have  no  existence, 
the  ''  gallicisms  *'  which  she  has  retained  being,  to  use  her  own  words, 
^  forms  of  expression  so  indissolubly  connected  with  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  perfectly  English  garb  to  the 
Ibrmer  without  robbing  the  latter  of  their  peculiar  and  appropriate 
character."  What  Mrs.  Austin  adds  on  this  subject  is  worth  repeating, 
for  other  considerations.  ^'  But,  besides  those  finesses  of  language 
which,  while  they  leave  some  things  half  told,  suggest  a  thousand  others, 
there  is  in  this  volume  a  good  deal  of  intentional  vagueness.  The  state 
of  the  press  in  France  is  not  favourable  at  this  moment  to  clear  and  dis- 
tinct utterance ;  and  a  writer  who  aspires  to  be  anything^etter  than  a 
sycophant  must  often  trust  to  the  sagacity  and  apprehensiveness  of  his 
readers  to  supply  what  it  might  be  dangerous  to  say.**    Mrs.  Austin 
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adds  to  this  remark,  the  pertanence  of  which  all  will  admits  **  My-  only 
aolicitude  is  that  I  may  not  he  found  to  have  disfigured  the  hright  image 
presented  to  us  in  the  original,  and  hiring  in  my  own  heart"  Let  Mn. 
Austin  be  reassured.  She  has  shown  how  the  beauties  ci  the  ^cture 
drawn  by  the  Marquise  d'Hareoort  may  be  heightaned  without  for  onoe 
departing  from  the  limits  of  the  strict^  truth. 

We  shall  haye  oecasiou  to  speak  at  length  of  the  Duke  o£  Bueking* 
ham's  ''  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  the  Fourth,"  therefon  we 
refrain  from  entering  here  upon  the  contents  of  those  amusbg  Tokunea. 
Neither  have  we  much  room  in  this  place,  at  present,  to  derote  te 
^  Books,"  so  must  perforce  content  ourselves  with  simd[y  "*^'***ttM!g 
these  Memws,  as  well  as]^the  excessively  intefesting  **  Wanderings  q£ 
an  Artist  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,"  Mr.  LasoeUes  Wraxail'a 
well-timed  and  valuable  work,  ^^  The  Armies  of  the  Great  Pbwers,"  and 
Mr.  Dasent's  <' Popular  Tales  from  the  North}"  the  Works  of  Art  ihat 
claim  our  attention  at  this  season  might  else  be  overlooked. 

Of  the  pictures  exhibited  at  the  British  Institudoii,  this  year,  we  amy 
ebserve,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  highest-priced  (the  greater  muaber 
being  marked  for  sale)  are  by  many  degrees  the  worst.  Take,  for 
example,  Sir  G.  Hayter's  "  Chrikening  of  the  Pnnoe  of  Wales,"  estimated 
(by  the  artist)  at  a  thousand  guineas !  As  Ae  record  of  aa  historical 
event,  the  subject,  of  course,  possesses  interest ;  but  the  most  intensely 
loyal  amongst  her  Majesty's  subjects  would,  we  feel  certain,  infinitely 
prefer  a  ch«^  engraving  of  the  subject  to  the  court  painter^s  original 
daub.  On  the  principle  laid  down  by  Sir  George  Hayter  and  other 
exhibitors,  real  works  of  art  are,  indeed,  priceless.  We  except  from  the 
charge  of  over-valuation  Mr.  J.  Gilbert's  characteristic  picture,  in  which 
<'  Sir  John  F^dstaff  examines  the  *  half-doxen  of  sufficient  men '  provided 
toT  him  by  Robert  Shallow,  Esquire."  Whoever  possesses  this  ftrlm;w^M.t> 
illustration  of  one  of  the  most  humorous  scenes  of  Shakspeare  need  not 
grudge  the  sum  it  cost.  Every  fJEU^  every  attitude,  is  a  study,  and  m> 
effort  of  memory  is  necessary  to  identify  a  single  personage.  The  r^ute- 
tion  which  Mr.  Ansdell  has  acquired  by  his  Spanish  suljects  is  folly 
sustained  in  the  pictures  exhibited  by  him  at  the  British  Institution. 
^*  Dos  Amigos,"  representing  a  roadside  greeting  between  two  friends^  is 
full  of  fine  character,  and  p^ect  in  all  its  details ;  and  '^  Isla  Mayor,  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,"  transports  us  to  tlie  very  scene.  Pictures 
like  these  do  more  to  familiarise  us  with  Spanish  life  than  all  the  books 
that  are  written. — The  firm,  accurate  drawing  and  delicate  colouring  of 
Mr.  George  Stanfield  are  slK>wn  to  great  advantage  in  his  '^  Isola  B^a," 
*'  Caub,"  and  *'  Richmond  from  tne  Swale :"  the  last-named  wtMrk  may 
take  rank  with  anythiug  he  has  yet  produced.  *'  A  Wreck  in  Scratch^'s 
Bay,"  by  Mr.  J.  J.  W&on,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  marine  painting :  the 
tumbling  waves  and  broken  sea  are  admirable.  But  perhaps  the  most 
striking  landscape  in  the  exhibition  is  the  '^Sardis  of  Mr.  HMiy. 
Johnston.  The  whole  story  of  the  ruined  city  is  told  in  the  desolate  c^^ni 
which  the  sunset  of  an  Eastern  sky  throws  round  the  lnx>ken  columns  of 
the  ancienfc  capital  of  Lydia :  the  treatment  of  the  sulject  rises  to  the 
height  of  the  artist's  poetic  feeling.  Why  has  Mr.  David  Roberts  been 
content  to  sen^  sketches  only  to  ^  British  Institution?  The  interior  of 
St.  Mark's  and  the  remains  of  the  Roman  Forum,  such  as  we  see  them 
here,  tantalise  the  spectator  instead  of  rewarding  him  aa  Mr.  Roberts 
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knows  how  to  reward.  Mr.  £.  W.  Cooke  takes  more  care  of  his  repute- 
tiott  in  a  charming  Venetian  view,  the  chief  ornament  of  wUeh  is  a  cluster 
of  those  pietnresque  fishing-boats,  the  *'  Bn^ozzt,"  which  none  know  how 
to  paint  in  detail  with  so  much  care  as  this  accomplished  artist  **  Eyening 
fixMd  Plymouth  Harbour  "  is  in  Mr.  J.  Danby's  best  manner ;  and  a  view 
"  On  tbue  Lazy  Scheldt,"  by  Mr.  J.  Webb,  may  challei^  eompetstion  in 
many  quarters. — In  ''  Lago  Maggiore,"  Mr.  G.  £.  Herxng  well  sustains 
the  position  he  has  achieved.  Mr.  Frank  Dillon  exhibits  two  rery  striking 
pictures :  ''  The  Granite  Sanctoary,  Kamae,"  and  <'  The  Pyramids  at 
Sunrise."  The  following  also  deserve  most  £avonrab]e  notice :  ^'  Fishing^ 
boats  under  weigh  on  the  Essex  Coast,"  by  Mr.  J.  Meadows,  sen. ;  "  The 
Swale  at  Ritdimood,"  and  ^  Richmond,  Yorkshire/'  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Niemann; 
«  Early  Morning  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,"  by  Mr.  W.  Melby ;  "  The 
Chateau  and  Citadel  of  Dieppe,"  by  Mr.  W.  Panott;  <'  Evening— The 
Alaim,"  by  Mr.  A.  Gilbert ;  '<  Elariy  Morning  on  the  Lake  of  the  Four 
Cantons,"  by  Mr.  Harry  Johnston ;  and  a  gem  in  its  way  is  Mr.  G. 
Pettitt's  "  Lake  Lugano."  Mr.  T.  Y.  Gooderson  is  an  artist  hidierto 
unknown  to  us,  but  for  the  fiiture  we  shall  look  expectantly  for  works 
from  his  peneiL  Two  very  sweet  female  heads — ''Una  Paesana,"  and 
*'  Margarita,"  aad  ''  A  Shepherd  of  the  Abruzzi,"  establish  a  claim  upon 
public  favour  which,  we  are  convinced,  will  before  long  be  widely  admitted. 
Mr.  £.  Buckner's  "  Saltarello  Romano  "  is  a  pretty  subject  very  pleasingly 
treated ;  the  ''  Allegro  "  of  Mr.  Frost  is  marked  by  all  the  graces  of  form 
attd  colour  which  are  the  attributes  of  his  style ;  Mr:  Sant's  ''  Expectaaey" 
18  charming ;  Mr.  Dicksee's  ''  Bubbles  "  extremely  clever ;  the  ''  Water- 
dogs  "  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Keyl  very  spirited  and  natiual ;  and  there  is  muck 
quiet  humour  and  great  truth  in  ''  The  Bankrupt "  of  Mr.  J.  Collinson. 
Wliat  Mr.  Eitchie  means  by  such  pictures  as  **  Little  Nell  an4  her  Grand- 
father leaving  London,"  and  "  The  BHnd  Girl  of  Castel  Cuill6,"  it  passes 
oar  imagination  to  conceive  ;  but  we  have  named  with  commendation  a 
sufficient  number  of  subjects  to  justify  us  in  saying  that  this  year's  collec- 
tion at  the  British  Lastitution  is  at,  least  an  attractive  one. 

The  Portland  Gallery  is,  as  usual,  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  number 
of  its  landscapes.  The  artists  who  exhibit  there  are  quite  right  in 
making  them  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  exhibition,  for  in  that 
department  of  Art  their  strength  really  lies.  When  we  see  such  sub- 
jects as  ''  The  Raft"  and  '<  The  Death  of  Abel"  treated  in  the  pretentk>us 
and  unsatisfiaetory  manner  of  Messrs.  F.  and  W.  Underbill,  and  find 
nothing  of  that  class  possessing  higher  claims  to  consideration,  we  gladly 
turn  for  relief  to  the  representation  of  external  nature.  The  most 
striking  work  of  this  dass  is  unquestionably  Mr.  Naish's  view  of  '^  Le 
Crenx  Harbouiv"  i^  the  isUnd  of  Sark  :  it  is  a  scene  of  surpassing 
beauty,  wonderfully  coloured  and  most  truthfully  rendered.  Very  mas- 
terly treatment  is  observable  in  "  An  October  Morning ;  Clearing  the 
Ground  for  Winter  Sowing,"  by  Mr.  Peel :  it  is  a  fine  broad  landscape, 
fill!  of  atmosphere,  and  well  toued  throughout.  Mr.  Burnett's  views  in 
¥eniee  are  photographic  as  to  truth  of  drawing,  but  the  reds  and  blues, 
though  £utmul  to  the  actual  scene,  appear  sooiewhat  too  vivid  on  canvas : 
for  this  reason  we  give  the  preference  to  the  *^  Churdi  of  ihe  Salute" 
over  the  "  Island  of  San  Giorgio."  Mr.  Leader's  work?,  modest  in 
price,  are  of  admirable  execution.     They  all  deserve  to  be  named,  and 
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we,  therefore,  direct  especial  attention  to  them.     They  connst  ci  "  A. 
Woodland  Poor— "  The  Mountain's  Top"— "Ben  VoirUch"— « Bfrly 
Summer  Time"—"  The  Woods  in  Spring,"  and  *<  The  Warren  Gste, 
Albury,  Surrey."    Mr.  Baven  deals  with  difficult  effects,  but  he  has 
grreat  command  of  colour ;  witness  his  bold  treatment  of  *'  Sain-Foin 
and  Clover  in  Flower,"  which  is  one  broad  mass  of  pink  and  green, 
relieved  by  a  sky  of  very  delicate  hue :  the  foreground,  with  its  rich 
flowers,    is    very  carefully  brought  out.     "  Red   Wheat    and   Wild 
Flowers,"    by  the    same    artist,   is    also    full  of  the   ripest    colour. 
The  Messrs.  Pettitt,  &ther  and  sons,  have  contributed  some  fine  pic* 
tures.     Look,  for  instance,  at  the  "  Red  Tarn,  Helvellyn,"  a  noble  sub- 
ject, treated  in  the  grandest  manner;  at  ''Argenio,  on  the  Lake  of 
Como,"  bathed  in  the  most  delicious  evening  light ;  at  its  oompamon 
subject  on  "  Lake  Orta,"  bright  in  the-  morning  sun  ;  at  the  *'  Margin 
of  a  Mountain  Lake,"  fiill  of  repose ;  and  at  "  Venice  from  the  Arsenai," 
dear,  broad,  and  effective.    Another  family — the  family,  in  fact — for  we 
know  not  how  many  members  it  numbers  under  the  several  designations 
of  Williams,  Gilbert,  and  Percy — supplies  some  of  the  most  attractive 
landscapes  in  the  gallery.    Especially  deserving  of  praise  are — "  The  Ice 
Cart,"  on  a  hazy  winter's  morning;  "Leading  Hay:  near  Winchelsea  ;** 
"  On  the  South  Coast :  the  Weather  Clearing;"  «  A  Quiet  Valley;"  "  A 
Welsh  Lake"  on  a  red  autumnal  afternoon ;  ",  On  the  Hills  near  Hast- 
ings," with  a  plunging  view  of  the  sea  such  as  you  may  get  of  the  lake 
beneath  the  heights  of 'Bellaggio ;  " Thames  Barges ;"  "Haymaking on 
the  Banks  of  the  Loddon ;"  a  "  Winter  Sunset ;"  and  an  evening  clTect 
with  "  Kelp  Weed-gatherers  on  the  Coast."     The  "  Gathering  Bark," 
by  Mr.  H.  Moore,  wants  only  a  little  more  air  to  bring  out  the  animals 
in  the  foreground,  to  make  it  one  of  the  finest  pictures  here.     Mr. 
Bengal  is  a  very  successful  contributor:  "  Loch  Goil,"  if  somewhat  hard, 
is  excessively  true!;  and  so  is  "  Carrick  Castle."     Mr.  L.  J.  Wood  has 
some  charming  little  bits  in  Amiens  and  Calais ;  Mr.  Valler*s  ''  Church 
of  St  Michel  "  in  the  Vosges  is  meritorious ;  Mr.  Tavlor's  "  Destruction 
of  a  Jetty  during  a  Storm"  is  bold  and  clever ;  and  a  fine  effect  is  accom- 
plished in  "  The  Morning  after  a  Gale,"  by  Mr.  J.  Meadows.     Of  sub- 
jects aiming  at  some  story  we  have  only  room  to  indicate  Mr.  W.  Under- 
hill's  '*  Young  Poachers" — a  very  clever  picture ;  Mr.  Macduff's  humorous 
"  Gretna  Green  as  it  was ;"  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Fisk's  "  Tiresome  Cluld  at 
a  Pic-nic" — where,  besides  the  treatment  of  the  incident,  the  elaboration 
of  the  tangled  brake,  whither  two  lovers  have  strayed,  is  wordiy  of  all 
praise. 

If  time  and  space  had  been  granted  we  should  have  described  what  we 
have  seen  at  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery,  which  only  opened  this  week ;  as 
it  is,  therefore,  we  must  be  content  at  present  to  speak  of  one  picture 
only,  which  we  cannot  allow  to  remain  unknown.  This  is  the  principal 
work  of  Mr.  W.  Salter,  the  subject,  "  Lady  Raleigh  pleading  to  James  L 
for  the  Restoration  of  her  Husband's  EsUtes."  The  qualities  of  this 
picture  are  of  the  highest  order.  The  story  is  read  at  a  glance  ;  and  the 
composition,  the  expression,  the  colouring,  and  the  generid  treatment,  are . 
such  as  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  criticism. 
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DASHWOOD'S  DfiAG: 

OB,  THE  DERBY,  AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 
BY    OUIDA. 

Part  L 

I. 
Dashwood's  drag  was  certaiDly  the  neatest  thing  ever  turned  out  of 


Lone-acre.  It  wasn't  particularly  showy :  Dash  left  all  that  to  snohs 
who  d  no  better  patent  of  nobility ;  but  it  was  the  nicest  trap  any  man 
erer  tooled  along  the  Epsom  road.  It  was  dark-green,  picked  out 
with  a  lighter,  and  the  outriders'  liveries  were  ereen  too ;  symbols  of  his 
innocenoe,  Dash  used  to  say.  But  it  was  the  feur  blood  greys  that  were 
the  cream  of  it.  I  bet  you  a  pony,  sir,  you  never  saw  greater  beauties 
in  the  yard.  Dash  belonged  to  a  four-m-hand  dub,  and  he  distanced 
Spur  Haroonrt)  the  first  whip  in  England,  by  a  mile  and  quarter  driving 
fix>m  the  Star  and  Garter  to  Knightsbridge  Barracks.  Spades,  Clubs, 
Hearts,  and  Diamonds  are  the  best  bits  of  blood  that  ever  were  rubbed 
down,  and  Dash  was  proud  of  'em,  as  well  he  might  be. 

Dash  (Lionel  Dashwood,  according  to  the  Court  Circular^  Morning 
Pott,  and  ''  Baronetage  ")  is  my  brother,  and  though  his  twelve  years' 
seniority  has  chiselled  me  out  of  all  the  glories  of  heirship,  I  am 
mag^nimous  enough  to  admit  that  he  is  a  splendid  fellow,  cool,  proud, 
]^ucky  as  a  terrier,  strong  as  a  bruiser,  and  generous  as  the  winds.  The 
girls  (there  are  six  between  him  and  me)  say  that  Dash  took  all  the 
beauty  of  the  family ;  and  the  Dashwoods  were  always  a  good-looking 
set.  ^ut,  as  he  says,  beauty  don't  signify  much  ;  there  are  lots  of  things 
women  like  better  in  a  fellow  than  just  his  face ;  and  I  think  Daak 
knows,  for  he  is  pretty  well  versed  in  boudoir  lore,  I  can  tell  you,  though 
he  says  he  hates  the  oeau  sexe.  When  he  was  a  Cantab  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  cousin  of  ours,  Emily  Flippetflap,  and  Emily  jilted  him  and 
married  old  Curry-Dohl,  a  Bengal  judge.  I  suppose  it  was  the  real 
ilnng  with  him,  for  he  cut  up  very  rough  about  it ;  and  though  so  many 
years  are  gone  by,  and  Dash  has  got  over  it  long  ago,  I  believe  he  stiU 
thinks  all  women  are  like  futhless  Mrs.  Curry- Dom.  Dash  went  very 
wild  after  it :  I've  heard  fellows  often  do,  though  J  don't  believe  in  love, 
yon  know.  I'm  nineteen,  and  much  too  wide  awake  for  all  that  nonsense. 
He  got  rusticated  three  times,  and  when  he  pulled  through  at  last  (with 
honours,  too,  wild  as  he  was ;  for  Dash  can  learn  a  whole  language  in 
three  minutes,  and  do  more  in  an  hour  than  reading  men  in  a  month\  the 
governor,  or  Sir  Wormwood,  if  you  fancy  his  title  better,  sent  hun  as 
attach^  to  Vienna.  There  Dash  was  imprisoned  for  sporting  a  treasonable 
wide-awake,  whose  audacious  broad  brim  the  emperor  thought  would  be 
sure  to  dethrone  him.  He  was  transferred  to  Rome,  and  here  was  nearly 
stilettoed  by  a  fierce  prince,  whose  lady  liked  Dash's  handsome  face  a 
little  more  than  was  prudent  So  he  gave  up  diplomacy ;  he  said  his 
finrte  did  not  lie  in  lies,  and  came  home  and  took  lodgings  in  Dun'emall* 
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street,  Mayfair,  where,  varied  with  yachting  in  the  Mediterranean,  hunting^ 
with  the  Pytchlej,  deer-stalking  in  the  Highlands,  and  larking  in  PariSi 
he  has  hung  out  ever  since.  The  governor  doesD't  like  him.  Dash  ia 
too  plucky,  and  open-handed,  and  frank  for  him.  He  screws  Dash 
wretchedly,  and  Dash  fioat  stand  it.  He  wanted  him  to  stand  for  the 
county,  but  my  brother  has  some  ticklish  notions  of  honour,  and  won't 
sneak  out  of  his  debts  that  way.  The  drag  is  a  great  bone  of  contention 
between  them.  The  governor  says  a  ruined  man  has  no  business  to  keep 
it.  Dash  says  if  he  be  a  ruined  maa  he  has  the  more  need  of  something 
to  amuse  him,  and  that  he  would  as  soon  part  with  his  life  as  with  Spades^ 
Clubs,  Hearts,  and  Diamonds. 

Last  season  I  stayed  with  Dash  in  Dan'emall-street,  for  I  had  jort  left 
Etoa,  and  didn't  come  up  to  Canbridffe  till  the  Michaelmas  Tem.  His 
bachelor  rooms  were  very  joUy,  famished  in  his  own  pardcular  style— ^ 
all  the  things  in  them  that  a  fellow  likes  and  women  call  Umber.  Half 
a  dozen  men  breakfasted  with  us  on  the  Derby  Day— Dash's  greatest 
dioms.  He  iumself  sat  smoking  with  his  legs  over  one  of  theoims  of 
the  chair.  The  best  of  Dash  is,  let  him  do  what  he  will,  yon  can't  taka 
the  gentleman  out  of  him.  Put  him  in  a  carter  s  slop,  or  dress  him  Uke 
a  navvy,  Im'II  still  look  a  Dashwood  ;  and  if  we're  not  wordi  very  madi, 
we  are  not  snobs,  diank  Heaven ! 

"  I  say.  Jade,"  said  he,  to  Cardonel  of  tlw  Rifles,  ''  Danald  was  look- 
ing up  last  night" 

**  I  know  &ke  was ;  but  so  was  Monong  Dawn,  and  idl  the  world 
knows  he  oo«ldn't  win  a  handicap." 

^Fuschia  will  give  'em  all  ike  go-by,"  said  WisAen,  a  man  wdi 
known  on  the  turf.  ^'  She's  in  splendid  condition — nearly  as  tip-top  as 
my  poor  Begins,  that  was  carted  out  stiff  as  a  stake  the  Chester  Cop 
Day." 

^  I  hope  Fuschia  won't  be  doctored,"  said  Dadi,  laughing,  '^  or  I  shall 
have  to  cat  and  run — levant — and  see  my  <Ad  croniea,  the  Paiu 
Boh^miens.^ 

"  Box  Phillips  was  offering  a  hundred  to  one  against  Fosdiia,"  said  a 
yomig  fellow. 

<'  Goose  !"  whispered  Winters.  "  Don't  he  know  that  that  dirty  little 
Pkdllips  would  swear  to  anything  that  will  suit  Fusohia's  owner?" 

'<  Fuschta's  safe  to  win  if  there's  £ur  play,  and  here's  success  to  berl** 
cried  Dash,  tossing  down  some  soda-water  and  brandy,  as  Spades,  Clmbs, 
Hearts,  and  Diamonds  came  trotting  up  the  street 

Bass,  omelettes,  anchovy  toast,  sardmes,  cognac,  anisette,  and  aU  the 
other  gastronomieal  delights  were  left  unheeded,  and  we  went  down  into 
the  street 

'<  Axe  you  in  deep,  Dash  ?"  I  asked,  as  he  took  the  ribbons. 

**  Just  a  few,  Johnnie.    Jump  up." 

Off  we  went,  the  ^*  pack  of  c^xls,"  as  Winters  christened  them,  iomnag 
theb  green  and  silv^  rosettes,  and  stepping  o«t  in  a  style  to  win  thft 
Derby  itsel£  I  wish  you  could  see  Dash  handle  those  gnys.  It  if 
beantilul — I  assure  you  it  is. 

On  we  went,  down  the  old  road  that  everybody  knows  so  well;  in  and 
out,  threading  diroiigh  the  thousand  traps  as  only  a  first-fleate  whip  saiSL 
Past  the  mail  coaches,  vnAh  peers  blowing.  &n£Brofiades  on  horns  psf 
the  Belgravian  barouches,  with  pretty  faces  inside  and  champagne  hampers 
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oirt-r-fast  the  ioff^ctrts,  IlMi^>]MctMls,  bntfldiku,  ilxmgi  filled  with  mati 
whose  foittmes  nong  <m  FusehU  and  Danaid — past  the  QmBibutefy 
cranuaed  with  citj  ckrka  and  tikopmem — ^pait  the  hired  thimgeB^  with 
thaae  dreaded  dirty  coadimeB,  with  the  intariahle  umfbrm  of  drab  tirato^ 
and  silver  bands,  and  cotton  gloves — past  the  large  Fehides  with  woidd- 
be  grand  postiHons,  and  Fortnxiaa  aad  Mason  prog:,  and  soni,  stiff, 
smart,  and  snobhiah,  aad  girls  in  Belgraviaa  bonnets,  but  in  «nlv  Bloemc 
bury  stvle — past  the  luckless  city  wight,  trembling  on  a  hired  fiaek,  and 
trying  hard  to  look  as  if  he  and  hai  steed  were  ns^  to  Rottea-row— past 
the  poor  costermongers'  donkeys,  crawling  under  heavy  loads  of ''  bakcff% 
bstehersy  and  caodkatick-makers,"  who  want  to  see  the  *'  DarW  " — past 
'cBi  ail  we  trotted,  never  touching  a  pole  nor  grazing  a  wheel,  ani 
Fhweaii^y  of  ihe  Bhies,  as  we  distanoed  him,  gave  a  oheer  fior  the  pack 
ofeards. 

When  we  reached  the  Dowas  we  drew  up  by  the  ropes,  and  then  weot 
down  to  the  Warren  to  see  the  horses  saddle.  Fuschia  was  the  £avourite» 
and  small  wonder.  She  was  a  bright  bay,  faultless  in  shape,  with  won- 
deHul  gifth  of  loin  and  strength  of  limb ;  and  when  her  clothing  was 
taken  o^  her  shining  eoat,  wild  eye,  and  straight  neck,  seemed  to 
warrant  the  heavy  bets  laid  on  her.  Dana'id  was  a  strong,  poweffiol, 
httle  xaare,  her  skm  of  a  rich  fiall  cbeanut,  her  shonkier  ^ping,  her  limAis 
sbort ;  while  Meming  Dawn,  condemned  by  Cardonel,  was  slender  to  a 
£Nih,  Ins  head  too  small  aud  his  neck  too  aeched,  thomgh  he  gave  proniie 
of  great  speed. 

Winters  pulled  Dash  aside.  "  Do  you  see  that  fittle  patch  of  greas* 
on  Fnschia's  nose  ?" 

Dash's  eye  grew  grave.    ^'  I  see.     You  don't  mean        " 

^  Yes  1  do.     That's  the  mark  of  the  twitch." 

We  w^it  back  to  the  drag  before  the  start.  I  looked  at  Dash.  He 
was  witty,  sarcastic,  amusing  as  ever;  but  his  eye  was  uneasy  and  faofl 
lips  pale.     I  saw  he  wasn't  sure  of  his  favo«rite. 

Dash  has  seen  a  good  deal  dF  life;  among  other  little  things  tho 
Chamovmi  fire,  a  Lisl^  earthquake,  a  dupwreck  off  Tenenffft,  an  Indu 
riot,  and  the  revolution  of  '48 ;  but  he  often  says  that  to  his  taste  there's 
no  seene  for  ezciteioent  like  a  Derby  Day.  Au  town  is  there — aM  great, 
tlvohbing,  bosy,  hustling,  serious  London — all  its  drones  and  aJi  ite 
working  bees.    And  what  a  buzz  the  escaped  hive  does  make ! 

The  parsons  may  preach  against  tiie  turf  as  mudi  as  ever  they  like, 
they'U  never  put  it  down  as  long  as  a  jock  can  ride  or  a  horse  caa 
be  saddled.  Put  it  down?  Why,  they  may  as  well  think  of  suppresnng 
Bass  or  interdicting  Latakia. 

''  Go !"  Off  they  started,  pretty  fairly,  bearing  the  &te  of  thousands  in 
the  speed  of  tiietr  fleet  limbs.  What  a  ^orions  sig^t  it  is ;  all  those 
thoBon^hred  three-year^ds  spdngiag  forward  tog^diei;  scarcely  slda^ 
Bmig  3ie  gToand.  Th^  raa  very  evtfdy  for  a  lit^,  then  aosae  of  tha 
faocMs  M  back,  and  Fnsohia's  jockey  pressed  her  forward  half  a  distaaoo 
before  Danaid,  who  xaA  JMariy  aeck  by  neck  with  Homing  Dawn* 
Fuschia  kept  the  lead  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  Momine  Dawn  hal£ 
a  neck  beMnd  Daaaiid.  Then,  horror  of  horrors  I  the  favounte  began  to 
foker^  ksr  wind  gave  way,  her  jock  was  pumshing  terribly,  hat  neit^r 
wUp  nor  spur  was  any  use.    An  opinm  hall  had  dosK  its  work ! 

Dash  tore  his  glove  in  two,  iim  ob\j  sign  he  gave.    The  bocies  (MMMd 
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the  Corner,  and  we  lost  them.  When  they  came  in  sight,  Fuschia 
was  lagging  hr  behind,  Morning  Dawn  a  neck  before  Danaid;  as 
thej  neued  the  distance  the  horse  passed  the  mare  by  a  couple  of 
lengths,  and^won  the  Derby !  I  glanced  at  Dash.  He  was  very  pale, 
but  he  smiled  his  old  winning  smile. 

*^  Never  mind.  Jack.  The  eovemor^s  words  are  come  true,  that's  alL 
<  Lionel  Dashwood  is  a  ruined  man.'  Only  think  how  delighted  Sir 
Wormwood  will  be." 

I  couldn't  jest,  for  Dash  is  a  dear  old  fellow,  and  somehow  one  gets 
fond  of  him. 

We  lunched  in  the  drag;  and  over  Fortnum  and  Mason's  hamper,  and 
the  pale  ale,  rhenish,  and  cold  rum-punch,  he  was  as  brilliant  as  in  his 
palmiest  days  at  a  Rocher  de  Cancsie  dinner  or  a  bal  d'0p6ra  supper ; 
or  even  in  those  bygone  times  when,  in  his  careless  youth,  he  gave 
sumptuous  luncheons  in  his  old  Trinity  rooms  to  Emily  Curry-Dohl,  nee 
Flippetflap,  his  Cambridge  love.  Dash  is  English,  you  see,  and  don't  like 
to  be  beaten. 

The  pack  of  cards  were  put-to  again,  and  back  we  went  with  all  the 
other  traps,  rushinz  p^le-m^le  to  town,  each  racing  against  the  other, 
barouche  running  its  pole  into  mail-phaeton,  omnibus  turning  over 
donkey-cart,  hired  brougham  spilling  itself  heavily,  boys  shoutings  men 
laughing,  drinking,  huzzaing,  and  pretty  girls  alternately  smiling  and 
fttintly  screaming.  On  went  the  drag  like  a  triumphant  meteor,  keeping 
clear  of  accidents  and  staving  off  concussions  in  a  marvellous  style.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  shock,  a  rush,  a  woman's  cry  and  a  man's  oath,  and — the 
pack  of  cards  stood  tranquil  by  the  roadside,  and  a  landau  lajr  upset,  its 
two  bays  kicking  at  their  traces,  their  coachman  swearing,  thmr  footman 
prone  on  the  stones,  and  their  ladies  trembling.  Dash  had  done  it ! 
Dash,  who  never  drove  against  anything  in  his  life,  except  agunst  Jim 
Blast's  tilbury,  on  purpose,  in  Piccadilly. 

Dash  was  off  the  box  in  a  minute,  of  course,  and  picking  up  a  young 
lady.  She  was  a  very  pretty  little  thing,  and  he  supported  her — for  she 
was  trembling  all  over— -and  entreated  her  in  empr^si^  tones  to  tell  him 
if  she  was  hurt. 

**  Not  at  all — not  at  all,  indeed !"  she  said,  blushing  becomingly,  as 
•he  disengaged  herself  from  his  arm.  ^*  But  I  am  afraid  poor  Eimly  is; 
do  let  me  go  to  her." 

She  sprang  forward  to  a  lady  who  was  hanging  on  Cardonel's  arm — 
very  much  shaken,  maybe — but  making  the  most  effective  thing  she 
oould  out  of  a  spill  so  unceremonious. 

"  Lionel  r 

**  Mrs.  Curry-Dohl!" 

There,  in  the  most  becoming  Parisian  toilette,  stood  the  foitUess  love 
of  college  days,  and  certainly  it  was  the  jilt  and  not  the  jilted  who  evi- 
denced emotion.  Dash  took  off  his  hat  with  courteous  smile  and  Grandi- 
son  air ;  but  the  fur  Emily  caught  his  hand  in  her  Jouvin's  clad  fingers, 
a  soup9on  of  a  blush  pressed  into  her  cheek,  and  a  mmsture  into  her 
eyes. 

^'  Dear  Lionel,  how  unexpected,  how  delightful  a  meetbg  P 

^'  You  are  very  kind  to  say  so,"  smiled  Dttsh,  growing  more  and  more 
Grandison.  **  I  should  have  been  afraid  the  rencontre  was  too  rough  bit 
a  lady's  taste.    When  did  you  come  to  England  f" 
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"Only  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  staying  with  Plora.  Comis  and  «ee 
me,"  she  said,  with  a  sweet  dance,  expressing  "  forgive  and  forget.'^ 
'<  I  have  a  miUion  things  to  teU  you,  and  this  fright  has  so  hoolerers^  all 
my  ideas  that  I  don't  know  what  I  say." 

Dash  glanced  at  the  young  girl— the  Flora  of  Mrs.  Cunry-Dohl — and 
acquiesced. 

We,  with  the  two  men  of  Emily's  escort  (one  of  whom  had  sprained 
his  ankle,  the  other — a  worse  misfortune  to  a  dandy — split  his  gloves 
and  smadied  his  hat),  got  the  bays  up  again,  handed  in  the  two  ladies, 
and  righted  the  whole  concern.  Away  they  drove,  Emily  rmterating  to 
Dash  that  her  address  was  **  8,  Coquette-square,  Hyde  Park,"  and  that 
she  would  be  <<  at  home"  at  four  to-morrow.  Dash  took  the  ribbons, 
and  drove  on  the  pack  of  cards  in  profound  silence. 

"Halloa,  old  fellow!"  cried  Winters,  "that's  an  old  acquaintance,  is 
it  ?  A  pretty  close  one  too,  eh  ?  For  we  call  you  Lionel,  and  we  ftore 
les  yeux  at  you,  and  make  ourselves  very  interesting.  Come,  Dash,  out 
fvith  it  to  your  bosom  friends.     Who  ia  she  ?" 

^  Mrs.  Curry-Dohl,  a  cousin  of  mine.  She's  been  in  India  the  last  ten 
years." 

"Widow,  ain't  she?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.     No,  I  believe  not." 

"  Bet  you  anything  she  is.  There's  a  stamp  about  women  who've 
done  one  poor  devil,  and  want  to  do  another,  that  I'd  swear  to  at  a 
elance.  They've  all  the  freedom  of  the  married  women,  and  more  than 
Sie  affectation  of  the  girls.  '  Don't  be  afraid  of  us,  we're  quite  safe,' 
they  say;  but  for  all  that,  if  Circe  gets  you,  she  won't  let  yon  eo  again." 

"  Hark  at  him  1"  laughed  Dash.  "  One  would  think  the  Nisbett  didn't 
stand  much  chance  of  being  Lady  Winters." 

^*  Nor  more  she  does,  man,  whatever  she  may  fancy.  111  never  marry 
a  widow,  and  dine,  like  poor  Lazarus,  on  Dives's  leavinc^." 

,  "  Who's  that  other  little  thmg?"  asked  Dash.     "  She's  good  style— 
what  pretty  bright  eyes  she  has." 

**  I'll  teU  you,"  said  Cardonel,  who  was  a  walking  Court  Guide ; 
"  there's  an  India  merchant — his  name  is  Grantham  Smith — who  lives 
at  8,  Coquette-squafe.  I  happen  to  knoV,  because  a  son  of  his  has  just 
joined.  Beastly,  isn't  it  ?  We  shall  be  as  great  snobs  as  the  line  if  the 
Horse  Guards  don't  interfere." 

"  She's  nobody,  then?  What  a  deuced  pity !  She's  a  tolerable-looking 
little  creature,"  yawned  De  Courcy  Bottes-Vemies. 

"  If  all  the  nobodies  were  drummed  from  society,  Bottes-Vemies,  those 
who  have  brewers'  vats  for  their  crests  would  stand  a  bad  chance,"  said 
Dash,  sharply. 

The  young  one  blushed.  Poor  Bottes-Vemies's  maternal  grandfather 
had  made  his  money  by  XXX. 

IL 

"  To  think  that  I  should  live  to  call  on  a  Smith !— a  Grantham 

Smith,  too— makmg  vulgarity  worse  by  pretension,"  said  Dash,  turning 

the  tilbury  into  Coquette-square.     Howpn  earth  has  Mrs.  Curry-Dohl 

Allien  into  the  set  ?'^ 

<(  To  think  that  yon  should  live  to  call  on  a  Curry-Dohl !  Bather  strange 
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tUiifi  «0Bi6  to  p4a%  oU  fellew.  T«i  yeftrs  ago  70a  voiddB^  hare  TvHed 
Emily  widi  euea  ooolaesa." 

<<  Tea  y^9JB  change  ooie'i  ideaa*  Johnnie.  Don't  you  know  tlMi  eld 
birdB  are  not  caught  hj  chaff,  and  4on't  wMte  their  tise  on  it  ?" 

The  Biajestie  figoro,  dressed  as  w«ll  as  the  empress,  that  Dadiso  ladelj 
symholised  by  chdSP,  rose  to  greet  us  with  just  sufficient  warmth  to  hinit 
iim^  though  adverse  cirettmstanees  had  compelled  her  to  accept  the 
Carry-Dohl  rupee  sacks,  <'  dear  Lionel "  had  heen  always  shrined  in,  Ac. 
Stc.  You  can  supply  the  et  enteraa,  yomig  kdy,  from  your  prifate  diary, 
or  the  last  new  novel.     I  can't  write  all  Emily's  stuff;  'tisn't  mj  Hne.^ 

Dash  shook  hands  with  her,  and  glanced  at  her  companion.  Emtljr 
toraed.    '^  Oh,  Flora  dear,  my  cousin,  Mr.  Dashwood — Miss  Beoyen.'* 

The  pack  of  cards  and  a  cah-horse  are  not  a  greater  contrast  than 
those  two  women. 

Emily,  nine-and-twenty,  tall,  showy,  something  Hke  Dash  in  her  clear- 
mA  features,  hsr  large  black  eyes  and  white  forehead— only  Emily  is  a 
brunette  with  colour,  and  Dash  is  pde,  and  Dash  looks  retj  haughty,  and 
Emily  very  approachable. 

Flora  Benyon,  instead,  nineteen,  small,  graceful,  with  eyes  like  pnr^ 
Telret,  and  luur  like  a  lot  of  sunbeams  (that  last  is  Bottes- Vemies's  idea ; 
he  is  rery  spoony  about  her),  put  me  more  in  mind  of  Titania  in  an  ex- 
tniaganaa  than  anything  else. 

8he  smiled  and  thanked  Dash  so  prettily  for  picking  her  up  the  6aj 
before,  that  Dash  looked  at  her  as  I  hadn't  seen  bun  look  at  a  woman  &» 
a  lo^g  time.  He  gcnecaUy  snubs  fhem  with  icy  pditeness,  and,  if  they 
try  to  captivate  him,  hohk  than  <^  with  his  Gnndisoii  air  and  don't- 
toimh-me  glanoe. 

Emily  opened  fire  on  Dash  with*a  tonffhiqg  melanehdiy  of  eye  and 
word.  She  asked  him  if  he  did  not  see  she  was  in  mourning.  Dash  really 
didn't,  it  was  so  very  slight  She  told  ns  poor  Cmry-Dohl  had  died  a 
year  ago.  Ah !  what  she  had  suffered  since  die  lelt  England  no  words 
could  tell.  A  glance  implied  that  recollectMn  of  "dear  Lmnel"  had  been 
the  severest  of  all  her  agonies.  She  hinted  tenderly  at  the  Cambridge 
days,  but  Dash  was  stowal,  and  wouldn't  take  the  bait.  Instead,  he  tomed 
her  devecly  over  to  me,  and  asked  Fk>ra  if  she  went  often  to  the  Operw 

<'  I  have  been  four  times,"  said  Fkna,  looking  brightly  np  from  her 
crayon  drawing.  *<  I  only  came  to  England  three  weeks  ago.  H«w  I 
love  the  opera.  Is  it  not  beautiful?  I  felt  in  fmryhmd  when  I  shot  my 
eyes  and  listened  to  Ilocolomini  1" 

Dash,  who  went  to  the  Opera  only  to  use  his  lorgnon,  and  thought 
Piocdomini  poor  to  Jenny  Lind,  smiled  at  her  warmth. 

"  Ah !  Miss  Benyon,  you  are  happy,  you  are,  at  the  age  when  the 
tinsd  looks  gold,  and  the  actii^  seems  feeling.  How  I  envy  you!  Fm 
past  it,  unluckily." 

"  Now  you  are  only  laughing  at  me,"  cried  Flora,  smiling.  "  That  is 
too  bad.  Please  remember  I  am  not  a  London  belle.  I  really  cannot 
be  d^sillusionnee  and  bored  just  yet" 

Dash  leaned  forward  and  k>oked  at  her  kindly. 

You  don't  know  how  kind  he  can  look  when  he  chooses.  "Heaven 
iocfead  you  should  I  I  am  sii^  to  death  of  the  young  ln£ei,  who  are 
used  up  before  they  are  twenty,  and  cannot  find  an  innoeent  pleaaun  m 
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wmytUs^,  We  ase  so  tired  and  blaedi  ownth^s,  yoa  see^  tbat  there  ur  mi 
such  treat  to  vb  as  fireduMflB  and        " 

"  I  have  taken  a  box  to-niglit,  bat  Mr*  Gnrntbam  Smith  it  engaffed, 
snd  can't  go  with  ns.  Do  jov,  lion^  and  Johnnie  too*  It  will  he  • 
eharitjy"  broke  in  Emily,  who  had  not  k)et  a  word  they  said. 

Daui,  to  my  astonishment,  consented.  Didn't  people  in  his  set  lerel 
their  lorgnons  at  the  two  pretty  *^  nobodies,"  who  wer^  howerer,  reeeoed 
firom  the  terrors  of  nobodyism  by  being  seen  with  the  exelasiye  Lion^ 
I>a8hwood  I  And  Dash  was  so  aeroo^,  too,  to  the  niece  of  a  Grandurai 
Smith*  He  leaned  orer  her  chair,  he  showed  her  all  the  celelwities  in  tiie 
koose,  he  entered  into  all  her  oithusiasm ;  I  neyer  saw  Dash  so  ioterested 
in  anything  except  the  Derby  itself.  The  giri  was  charmed  with  eyery- 
tiling,  and  hsar  blue  eyes  shone  with  eyid^it  admirstioB  of  Lionel,  while 
she  talked  away  to  hmi  with  s^arit,  and  originality,  and  talent  most  re- 
£rashing  after  the  bosh  one  generally  hears  horn  girls.  Why  don't  women 
8p«id  less  time  on  their  toUettes  and  more  on  their  minds,  I  wonder  ? 
pFe  shoold  like  'em  mach  better,,  and  we  are  the  ones  they  get  them* 
selyes  up  for.  Elmily  was  anything  but  pleased.  How  saya^  her  eye 
looked ;  hot  she  flirted  away  with  Cazdonel  (who  came  into  the  box)  as 
oijjy  an  Indian  widow  can.  Of  all  women,  keep  me  from  a  widow ;  and 
of  all  widows,  from  an  Indian  cme ! 

Af^  the  opera  we  went  to  a  lansquenet  at  Winters's.  Dash  played 
recklessly,  for  a  wonder,  for  he  doesn't  like  gambling  much.  He  was 
silent  and  gloomy  as  we  sat  smoking  after  we  came  home.  I  asked  him 
who  Flora  was* 

<*  A  niece  of  that  odious  Smith,  and  a  ward  of  Corry-Dohl's.  der 
£ftther  and  mother  are  dead,  and  her  money's  all  lost,  poor  child !" 

'*  Then  she  may  shut  up  shop ;  shis  won't  sell  here.  Emily's  making 
hard  running  on  you,  DasL  Shell  try  hard  to  take  up  the  game  where 
it  was  left  off,"  I  remarked. 

^<  Let  her  lay !"  answered  he,  puffing  sayagely  at  his  pipe. 

'*  How  much  did  you  lose  yesterday  P" 

/<  Ten  thousand.  I  got  it  from  Abrahams  at  eighty  per  cent.  I'm 
about  ruined.  Master  Johnnie ;  I  shall  levant,  I  think.  I  can't  go  on  at 
this  pace,  and  hang  me  if  I'll  pull  in  here.  Jack,  take  my  adrioe" — ^he 
laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  looked  down  grave  and  kind,  as  he 
used  to  do  when  I  was  a  youngster,  and  went  to  him  to  get  me  out  of  a 
scrape — **  keep  as  dear  of  debt  as  you  can.  It's  a  millstone  round  a  man's 
neck,  and  it  will  drag  him  down  to  ruin  as  feist  as  anything.  See  what 
it  has  done  for  me.  I  believe  I've  as  good  abilities  as  most  men.  I  knovir 
I've  the  pluck  to  succeed  if  I  tried,  and  yet  here  I  am  at  thirty-one  with 
not  an  aim,  not  a  purpose,  not  a  pleasure  in  life.  Think  of  it,  young  one. 
Good  night  I" 

For  the  next  month  Dash's  tilbury  was  eternally  stopping  at  8,  Co* 
quette-square,  Hyde  Paric.  Mrs.  Curry-Dohl  had  picked  up  all  her  old 
acquaintance  and  some  new  ones,  and  had  taken  a  house  in  Park-lane, 
where  she  and  Flora,  who  was  her  ward — now  Curry-Dohl  was  deceased 
— ^removed.  Dash  was  of  infinite  use^  He  bought  ner  horses,  chose  her 
barouche  and  brougham,  corrected  her  visiting  list,  got  her  Opera-b(», 
and  went  about  with  her  a  good  deal.  He -was  wonderfully  Christian  in 
doing  so  much  good  to  his  ancient  enemy,  the  woman  who  had  given 
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bin  many  a  heari-aohe  and  driren  him  far  on  his  road  to  ruia.'  Buiihere 
was  a  pretty  pair  of  deep  blue  eyes  in  that  house  that  never  looked  so 
bright  as  when  he  was  near  them,  and  so,  perhaps,  Dash's  Christianitj 
was  like  that  of  certain  other  saints — for  what  he  coold  get.  Dash  sent 
little  Flora  a  bouquet  every  day ;  to  be  sure  he  sent  Emily  one  too,  hot 
then  he  lent  Flora  a  pet  mare  of  his,  and  he  let  Mrs.  Curry-Dohl  buy 
her  own  horses;  and  he  waltzed  with  the  girl  night  after  night,  and  never 
by  any  chance  with  the  widow.  We  called  the  two  women  Night  and 
Morning ;  they  had  both  lots  of  men  after  them,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  fellows  only  made  love  to  Emily,  and  were  in  love  with  that  bright, 
sunny,  fascinating,  little  ^^  Morning."  Emily  was  an  expert  flirt.  She 
did  it  in  a  stately,  half-melancholy  manner,  but  she  did  it  very  effec- 
tively and  systematically.  She  didn't  flirt  when  Dash  was  by ;  she  sat 
with  her  great  eyes  fixed  on  him,  expressing  all  her  remorse,  and  p6ni<« 
tence,  and  love,  and  saying,  '*  Pray,  take  me  V*  as  plainly  as  two  eyes 
oould.  And  who,  seeing  the  widow  in  those  tender,  humbled,  contrite 
moods,  could  possibly  have  guessed  that,  perhaps,  ten  minutes  before,  she 
bad  been  laughing  and  talking  with  Cardonel,  and  a  dozen  others,  giving 
her  Parthian  glances  impartially  to  each  and  all  in  her  easy,  dashing, 
laisser-aller  way,  that  had  been  tried  on  all  the  A.D.C.S,  the  colonels, 
majors,  and  civil  sendee  men  of  the  Calcutta  court  ? 

<*  Lionel,  I  thought  you  were  too  great  a  nature  to  cherish  resentment," 
murmured  Mrs.  Curry-Dohl  one  morning,  with  her  fine  head  bent  down, 
and  her  jewelled  hands  folded  dejectedly. 

Dash,  who  was  playing  impatiently  with  a  cockatoo,  wondering  where 
Flora  could  be,  looked  up  in  surprise.  '<  Cherish  resentment  ?  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  do." 

"  Yes  you  do,"  sighed  the  widow: 

'*  To  whom,  then  ?  I  have  no  enemies ;  at  least  none  that  trouble  my 
peace,  and  certainly  none  whom  I  consider  worthy  my  anger." 

She  flushed  wiw  annoyance,  but  she  answered  meekly,  ''You  do, 
Lionel,  indeed.  You  visit  with  disproportionate  punishment  a  wrong 
done  to  you  long  ago — a  wrong  that  might  have  pardon,  if  it  cannot 
have  extenuation." 

'^  You  talk  in  enigmas.  Speak  more  plainly,"  said  merciless  Dash.  ^'  I 
have  never  been  wrong^,  I  assure  you,  and  what  evil  has  been  intended 
to  me  has  turned  out  for  my  good." 

"  You  mean,  then,"  said  Emily,  funtly,  "  that  my — my — ^breakmg 
off  our  engagement  is  a  cause  of  thankfulness  and  happiness  to  you." 

»Dash  rose  and  leaned  against  the  mantelpiece,  a  sarcastic  smue  on  his 
lips. 

^'  Nay,  that  would  be  too  discourteous.  But  I  am  afraid,  Emily, 
truth  is  our  loves  at  twenty  are  not  our  loves  at  thirty.  I  confess  to  you 
that  I  think  we  should  have  been  very  ill-suited,  and  the  worst  thing  that 
could  have  chanced  to  either  of  us  would  have  been  for  me  to  have  held 
you  to  your  word.  Luckily,  I  knew  the  material  of  that  flimsy  thing,  a 
lady's  honour  (it  is  nearly  as  enduring  as  their  love  !),  and  I  let  you  re« 
verse  the  deed  of  gift  to  Mr.  Curry-Dohl  without  brining  a  breach  of 

Eromise  case  against  you.     You  liked  his  full  purse  better  than  my  empty 
and.     You  were  quite  wise — the  world  goes  with  you.     But  it  is  a  littfc 
too  exigeant  to  expect  that  I  have  passed  the  ten  years  since,  in  weefong 
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for  my  neighbour's  wife.  Yoa  must  allow  something  for  a  man's  self-re^ 
Bpecting  pride,  Emily.  A  woman  who  jilts  him  for  another's  money  he 
will  try  and  do  his  best  to  forget — ay,  and  find  oblirion  Tery  easy  !" 

He  spoke  with  a  half-laughing,  nialf-sneering  tone  that  was  as  bad  to 
tiie  poor  widow  as  a  double  thonginr  to  a  pnppy.  Mrs.  Curry-Dohl 
burst  into  tears  and  sobbed  in  an  efrectire  attitu^.  ^'  You  are  cruel, 
lionel — bitteriy  cruel  and  unjust.  If  I  wronged  you,  you  have  been 
aTenged.  I  did  err,  but  I  yielded  in  a  moment  of  girlish  weakness  to 
my  father's  persuasion  ;  and  if  I  made  you  suffer,  I  have  suffered  myself 
Hearen  knows  !  Ten  years'  expiation  is  surely  sufficient  to  atone  for  a 
single  fault.     You  loved  me  once,  Lionel !" 

The  tears  were  acting,  the  suffering  in  the  false  roice,  the  pleading  in 
the  false  eyes  were  acting,  and  Dash  knew  it.  And  it  was  that,  he  has  told 
me  since,  which  made  him  speak  out  sternly,  once  for  all,  to  Emily  Cuny- 
DohL 

*^  Hush !  In  asserting  my  love,  you  assert  the  wickedness  of  your  own 
act.  It  is  because  1  loved  you  that  your  fickleness  was  unpardonable. 
Had  my  love  been  the  passing  fancy,  the  amusing  flirtation  that  yours 
was,  wnat  you  did  would  have  signiBed  little.  But  you,  feeling,  tender 
women,  do  not  reflect  on  the  possible  consequences  of  your  honeyed  kiss 
and  lying  word.  You  do  not  remember  that  your  falsehood  may  taint 
a  man's  whole  lifetime  and  make  him  look  witn  suspicion  on  everything 
&ir,  or  pure,  or  true.  You  do  not  consider  that  your  white  hand  may  be 
the  first  to  push  him  into  that  wild  and  reckless  life  whose  end  is  satiety  and 
remorse.  I  say  this  to  show  you  the  evil  you  may  work  for  others,  not 
to  blame  you  for  myself.  You  bade  me  forget  you,  and  I  have  happily 
succeeded  in  obeying  you !"   And  he  made  her  his  most  graceful  salaam. 

He  left  her  then.  I'd  give  a  shillinfi^  to  know  Emily's  real  thoughts  of  the  • 
lecture  and  the  rejection.     She  let  him  get  to  the  door,  then  murmured 
through  her  sobs,  *'  Lionel,  let  us  at  the  least  be  friends." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  Emily,  if  you  wish  it,"  answered  my  grandiose 
brother,  with  his  Grandison  bow  and  smile. 

We  met  her  four  hours  afterwards  in  the  Park,  lookbg  handsomer  than 
ever,  with  Cardonel  and  Winters  on  either  side  of  her.  "  Why  wouldn't 
you  see  roe  when  I  called  this  morning  ?**  he  said,  as  he  cantered  down 
the  Park  beside  Flora. 

"  Did  you  call  ?"  asked  Flora,  eagerly.  "  Oh !  how  sorry  I  am.  Mrs. 
Curry-Dohl  told  me  you  were  gone  to  Richmond  and  would  not  come  to* 
day,  so  I  took  the  brougham  and  went  shoppbg.  How  very  sorry  I  am 
to  have  missed  you." 

I  looked  to  see  how  Dash  look  the  flattery.  He  was  looking  softened 
and  pleased,  but  not  at  all  quizzical. 

"  Mrs.  Curry-Dohl  told  you  that,  did  she  ?  '  Qui  a  menti  une  fois  mentira 
toujouTs.'  Don't  believe  anything  of  me  that  my  fair  cousin  tells  you. 
Promise  me  not,  will  you  ?" 

She  looked  at  hira  full  with  her  deep  blue  eyes,  a  littie  indignantly. 
"  Of  course  I  shall  not,  Mr.  Dashwood,  if  it's  anything  against  you— you 
might  be  sure  of  that !" 

"  But  promise,"  repeated  Dash,  his  face  as  earnest  as  though  he  were 
seeing  the  Two  Thousand  run.  Little  Flora  tapped  his  arm  with  her  whip. 
"  I  promise  ;  but  I  think  you  might  trust  me  without,  monsieur." 
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....  but  xnkde  a  mingle-maiigle  and  a  hotoh-potch  of  it— I  cannot  tell  wiiat — 
Bp.  Latdbb'b  Sermons, 

OF  OLD  MAIDS. 

Ak  Old  Maid,  eh  ?  The  phnse  la  quite  enough :  joa  hare  only  to 
taentien  it^  and  of  coarse  ererjhody  begme  to  wrnggee^  stoiper,  ^r  sneer. 
We  all,  forthwith,  smile  snperioritj,  or  let  our  lips  curl  contempt,  or 
perhi^  condeecend  to  an  overdrawn  sigh  of  pitj.  The  Old  Mud  only 
fiyee  to  be  made  fan  o^  to  exercise  the  fMsetious  Acuities  of  the  rest  of 
■ocie^Ty  antique  bachelOTs  indoded.  ETerybody  takes  out  a  license 
^whieh  costs  no Aing)  to  make  game  of  her.  She  is  an  abstra^  entify, 
cle?oid  of  human  feelings,  so  that  you  have  no  need  to  be  pttticular  what 
Tou  say  of  her,  or  what  you  say  to  her,  how  you  say  it,  or  how  she  takes 
tt  She  is  conventionalfy  without  the  pale  of  oonrtesy  and  idl  that  sort 
of  Hbang :  you  need  never  be  at  the  tixmble  to  ask  how  she  became  what 
dm  is — whether,  by  a  mere  possibility,  bereayement  by  death  may  haye 
had  anything  to  do  with  her  present  loneliness,  or  just  pride  at  systematic 
sGg^its,  or  self-sacrifice  to  some  one  of  many  family  claims,  or  even  (pre- 
posterous as  the  supposition  is)  her  own  deliberate,  well-digested,  and 
•  hidierto  unrepented  choice.  You  utterly  ignore  and  pooh-pooh  all  such 
possible  antecedents,  as  beside  the  questbn,  or  out  of  the  question. 
Admit  them,  and  the  Old  Maid  may  cease  to  be  a  staodBng  joke,  under 
all  circnmstuioes  and  in  all  companies ;  and  what  would  witUi^  ^en  do, 
for  their  one  jest  ?  The  cheap  traders  in  Valentines,  satiriad  section, 
might  as  well  shut  up  shop.  Cynical  diners-out — always  appreciated  on 
this  piquant  topic — would  hare  to  get  up  ^  loisir  another  set  of  im- 
promptus. In  short,  interfere  with  Sixty's  vested  interest  in  Old  Maids, 
as  a  set  of  creatures  at  whose  expense  Society  at  large  mKv  amuse  its^ 
and  then  were  Chaos  come  again,  and  a  good  mai^  people's  occi^ation 
gone. 

That  exquisite  £scourser,  Montieur  ParoUes,  disposes  of  the  Old  Maid 
question  like  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world.  ^'  Ywffsnky"  quoth  he^ 
^^  is  peevish,  proud,  idle,  made  of  self-love,  which  is  uie  most  inhibited 

sin  in  the  canon Your  old  virginity  is  Uke  one  of  our  French 

withered  pears  ;  it  looks  ill,  it  eats  dryly  ;  marry,  'tis  a  withered  pear  ; 
it  was  formerly  better ;  marry,  'tis  a  withered  pear."  Was  that  Shak- 
roeare's  own  way  of  settling  the  matter?  Such  a  frothy  braggart  as  the 
French  captain  can  never  be  accepted  as,  on  any  topic,  Shakspeare's 
i^kesman.  Who  indeed  of  all  Shakspeare's  characters  can  ?  so  easeo^ 
tially  dramatic  is  the  genius  and  method  of  the  man.  Bqt  cme  may  see 
whitherward  his  thoughts  tended  on  such  a  subject,  and  to  which  side 
they  inclined ;  nor  can  a  furer  summary  (in  spirit  and  substanee)  of  the 
result  be  given,  than  in  the  closing  lines  of  Theseus's  speech — 
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Bat  eartblier  happ^  is  the  rose  distill'd. 
Than  that  which  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
(jrows,  lives,  and  dies>  in  single  blessedness.* 

Mrs.  BrowDing^s  spinster  poetess,  who  has  won  renown  by  her  verses,  bat 
nts  alone  o'  nights,  muses  naturally  and  regretfully  after  all,  on  what 
might  have  been,  <<  if  he  had  loved :"  she  might,  the  thought  will  haunt 
her,  have  been 

^happier,  less  known  and  less  left  alone ; 

Perhaps  a  better  woman  after  all, — 
With  chubby  children  hanging  on  my  neck 
To  keep  me  low  and  wise.    Ah  me,  the  vines 
That  bear  such  fruit,  are  proud  to  stoop  with  it. 
The  palm  stands  upright  m  a  realm  of  sand.f 

Quixotic  in  the  highest  degree,  moonstruck  beyond  reach  of  hellebort, 
woidd  be  the  champion  that  should  undertake  the  cause  of  Qld  Muds,  as 
such,  all  and  sundry ;  of  the  sour-faced  and  sharp-tongued  antiquities, 
whose  malign,  mean,  meddlesome  misdoings  have  been  accepted  as  typical 
of  the  entire  class,  and  thereby  allowed  to  miifrepresent  a  very  mixed  con* 
stituency.  Small  pity  is  the  due  of  your  ex-flirts,  who  have  flirted  into 
middle  age  and  old  maidenhood.  The  Hermit  of  Clovemook  moralises, 
more  iuo^  on  young  women  who  are  seen  relenUessly  dragging  forlorn 
young  men  by  their  heart-strings  through  briar  and  brake ;  homiddal 
maidens  in  their  flaunting  hours  of  conquest,  stepping  with  mincing 
steps  upon  men's  hearts,  and  deeming  in  their  arrogance  that  they  confer 
much  honour  with  the  points  of  their  toes  :  but  anon  the  old  philosopher 
shows  us  ''the  poor  forlorn  things  sorry  for  what  they  have  done-— 
when,"  he  contmues,  ''  victims  to  their  own  dreadful  ignorance,  like  a 
child  that  has  unwittingly  let  off  a  blunderbuss,  the^  are  liud  prostrate, 
furly  knocked  down  by  theb  own  act,  why,  sir — philosopher  and  flinty- 
bosomed  fellow  as  I  am — I  feel  myself  ashamed  when  I  pit^  them.  *% 
The  Clockmaker  of  Slickville  is  impressive  in  his  warnings  on  this  subject, 
begging  the  "  galls  "  to  be  wise  in  time :  "  Whenever  you  see  one  on 
'em  [a  '  gall,'  to  wit]  with  a  whole  lot  of  sweethearts,  it's  an  even  chance 
if  she  gets  married  to  any  on  'em.  One  cools  off  and  another  cools  off, 
and  before  she  brings  any  on  'em  to  the  right  weldin'  heat,  the  coal  is 
gone  and  the  fire  is  out.  Then  she  may  blow  and  blow  till  she's  tired  ; 
she  may  blow  up  a  dust,  but  the  deuce  of  a  flame  can  she  blow  up  afi;in, 
to  save  her  soul  alive.  I  never  see  a  clever  lookiii  gall  in  danger  of  that, 
I  don't  long  to  whisper  in  her  ear.  You  dear  little  critter,  you,  take  care, 
you  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  some  on  'em  will  get  stone  cold,  and 
t'other  ones  will  get  burnt  so,  they'll  be  no  good  in  natur."5  With  the 
like  good  intentions  does  Mr.  Thackeray  expound  the  antecedents  of  Miss 
Glorvina  O'Dowd,  who  had  flirted  with  all  the  marriageable  officers  in 
her  native  country,  and  all  the  bachelor  squires  who  seemed  eligible — 
^ho  had  been  engaged  to  be  married  a  half-score  times  in  Ireland,  besides 
the  clergyman  a*  Bath  who  used  her  so  ill — who  had  flirted  all  the  way  to 
Madras  with  the  Captain  and  chief  Vnate  of  the  Ramchunder  East  India- 
man — whom  everybody  there  admired,  everybody  danced  with,  though 

*  Midsummer  Niffht's  Dream.  t  Aurora  Ldgh. 

%  Chronicles  of  Clovemook.  §  Sayings  and  D<^gs  of  Samuel  Slick. 
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no  one  proposed  who  was  worth  the  msnyiDg.  ^  Tkera  are  women,  and 
handsome  women  too,  who  have  this  fortune  in  fife.  They  fall  in  love 
with  the  utmost  generosity ;  they  ride  and  walk  witb  half  the  Army 
list,  though  they  draw  near  tofor^^,  and  yet  the  Miss  O'Gradys  are  Mki 
O'Gradys  still.  *  The  Miss  O'Gradys  at  fifty  and  upwards  are  not, 
generally  speaking,  of  such  endearing  disposition  and  winsome  ways  as 
to  make  us  either  very  fond  of,  or  very  sorry  for,  them.  They  are  quite 
capable,  too,  for  the  most  part,  of  holding  their  own,  and  givmg  you  tit 
for  tat  if  you  get  sarcastic,  and  returning  your  principal  with  compound 
interest  if  you  come  to  sneers.  Mature  virgins  of  this  description  can,  as 
indeed  they  must,  do  without  any  such  Plea  for  Old  Maids  as  the  present 
paper  may  be  supposed  to  proffer.  With  other  of  the  sisterhood  is  that 
rlea  concerned. 

One  of  Th€  Rambler's  correspondents  describes  herself,  in  Johnsonian 
diction,  as  conversant  by  many  years'  experience  with  *'  all  the  hardships 
of  antiquated  virgmity  ;**  long  accustomed  to  the  coldness  of  neglect,  and 
the  petulance  of  insult ;  mortified  in  full  assemblies  by  inquiries  after 
forgotten  fashions,  games  long  disused,  and  wits  and  beauties  of  ancient 
renown ;  invited,  with  malicious  importunity,  to  the  second  wedding  of 
many  acquaintances ;  ridiculed  by  two  generations  of  coquettes  in 
whispers  intended  to  be  heard  ;  and  long  considered  by  the  airy  and  gaj, 
as  too  venerable  for  feuniliarity,  and  too  wise  for  pleasure.  But  this  piece 
of  '^  antiauated  virginity"  has  the  assurance  to  affirm,  that  by  her  own 
election  sne  became  what  she  is. 

Now  the  way  of  the  world  is  to  laugh  to  scorn  all  such  pretensions,  to 
set  down  as  flat  peijury  all  such  affirmations,  and  to  cite  instanter  the 
Fox  and  the  Grapes,  or  some  parallel  passage  of  satirical  literature.  Is 
the  world's  incredulity  in  this  matter  always  and  absolutely  right?  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  well-seasoned  man  of  the  world,  as  well  as  healthy  moralist ; 
certiunly  his  weakness  was  not  to  be  over-sentimental,  especially  towards 
spinsters  on  the  wane ;  yet  he  makes  the  imaginary  correspondent  we 
nave  cited  an  affirmative  witness,  and  calls  her  TranquiUa,  to  sanction 
her  testimony.  Let  us  hear  her  statement,  then,  and  heed  i^  remember- 
ing whose  spokeswoman  she  is. 

Tranquilla  chums  to  have  preserved  her  temper  uncorrupted,  by  dint 
of  strugglmff  vigilantly  against  her  pride  and  resentment;  for  it  is 
natural  for  injury  to  provoke  anger,  and  by  continual  repetition  to  provoke 
an  habitual  asperity.  But  then  it  is  not  very  difficult,  she  continues,  ^  to 
bear  that  concution  to  which  we  are  not  condemned  by  necessity,  but  in- 
duced by  observation  and  choice ;  and  therefore  I,  perhaps,  have  never 
yet  felt  all  the  malignity  with  which  a  reproach,  edeed  with  the  appella- 
tion of  old  maid,  swells  some  of  those  hearts  in  whidi  it  is  infixed.  I  was 
not  condemned  in  my  youth  to  solitude,  either  by  indigencef  or  deformity, 

♦  Vsni^Pair. 

t  The  effect  a  full  purse  has  on  the  estimate  people  set  on  old  maids,  is  some- 
thing considerable.  Miss  Austen  has  enforced  this  truth  in  o^e  of  her  inimitJihie 
novels. 

Thus:  Emma  Woodward  is  expresshig  her  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of 
remaining  unmarried.  Her  simple-hearted  fHend  Harriet,  after  suggestfaig  varioas 
objections,  falls  back  upon  this  fundamental  one—**  But  still,  you  will  be  an  old 
maid— and  that* s  so  dreadful  !** 

Emma's  reply  is,  **  Never  mind,  Harriet,  I  shall  not  be  a  poor  old  maid  *,  and  it 
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•    Bor  p»ie4  the  mt&tv  part  of  M£b  widKNit  ibm  flttktery  of  oon 

tbe  jojg  <^  trnw^''  Asd  TranqnillafuHher  teUs  us  that  iIm  bat  < 

Am  round  of  gaietjr  amidBfe  the  moman  of  mvrff  and  gratnlatioiM  of 
spi^avM ;  been  attended  from  pleaayre  to  pleeeiKe  b^  &e  gieat,  the 
^nghtly^  and  the  fain ;  and  eeen  her  regacd  soiieited  bj  dw  obseqidoue* 
mete  oi  gaUaatr  j,  the  gaiety  of  wit,  and  the  timidity  of  lore.  <'  If,  thes»« 
£ofj  I  am  yet  a^  f tranger  to  nuptial  hapmnes^  I  iofler  oafy  the  oonee- 
qaoicee  of  my  own  reidhrei^  mid  ean  look  baek  upon  the  eoccoMion  of 
loren^  whoee  addremee  I  have  rejected,  withoist  giief  and  withoat 
malice."* 

Any  reader — if  any  such  there  be — who  has  dipped  into  the  Ct/rus  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  will  remember  the  stand  that  lady  makes  in 
behalf  of  woman's  voluntary  celibacy.  And  this  she  dotfl|  not,  says  M. 
Yictor  Cousin,  from  biaarre  prodeiy,  hke  Armande  in  the  Bemmet 
savantesy  but  from  a  passionate  and  extravagant  aest  for  independence. 
For  her  own  part,  "d'asses  bonne  hemre  elle  avait  d^dard  qu'elle  ne 
Toulait  pas  se  marier,*'  and  yet  she  was  never  wanting  in  friendship  of  a 
more  or  less  tender,  but  always  irreproachable  character ;  **  she  professed, 
and  practised  the  worshin  of  tendeniess,  but  repelled  passion."  With  a 
good  grace  she  resigned  heiself  to  son  eicU  dejfilie,  and  sought  for  and 
found  her  happiness  in  an  agreeable  society  to  wtueh  she  brought  a 
cheerful  disposition,  and  a  taste  for  jocularity,  and  lively  conversatmn, 

is  poverty  only  which  makes  celibacy  contemptible  to  a  geoeroos  public !  A  suude 
woman  witii  a  reiy  narrow  income  must  be  a  ridkalouf  disagreeable  old  makt ! 
the  pmpex  sport  of  boys  aad  girls ;  bat  a  singlo  woaan  oCgeod  fortune  is  always 
respectable,  and  may  be  as  sensible  and  pleasant  as  anybody  else !  And  the  dii* 
tinction  is  not  quite  so  mudi  against  the  candour  and  common  sense  of  the  world 
as  appears  at  first ;  for  a  very  narrow  income  has  a  tendency  to  contract  the 
mind,  and  sour  the  temper.  Tiboee  who  can  barely  live,  and  who  live  perfiarce  in 
a  very  small,  and  generally  very  inferior  society,  may  well  he  illiberal  and  cross." 
— jEouna,  ch.  z. 

The  mon^  article  is  unquestionably  an  iaoportan*  one,  in  the  matter  of  old- 
maidish  as  well  as  marriage  settiementa.  Mr.  Fhmier  Ward,  xa  his  **  Man  of 
Reflneqient,"  records  the  veneration  he  entertains  for  **  that  sacved.  and  happy, 
because  independent  character :  that  is  to  say,  if  those  to  whom  it  belongs  be  rich. 
If  poor,  thejr  must  do  as  other  poor  devils  do :  &wn,  and  agree  with,  and  traduce, 
and  invent,  just  as  those  who  feed  them  please— but  not  the  more  because  they  are 
old  maids,  than  if  th^  were  wives  or  widows.  No;  if  at  all  at  their  ease,  the^ 
are  more  at  their  ease  than  others ;  and  infinite^  more  courted  (particularly  if 
tl^y  hare  not  made  iheir  wiUs)  than  the  best  wife  and  mother  on  earth.  The 
cares  of  the  world  press  li^  upon  them ;  they  have  no  anxiety  about  the  health, 
cfaancter,  or  fortune  of  a  tribe  of  diildrco,  the  humour  in  which  a  husband  may 
oome  home,  or  the  oontfanianoe  of  thshr  empire  over  hie  affectkMis ;  they  have 
nobody's  taate  to  consult,  orercome,  or  defer  to ;  nor  that  sad  scarce  of  altercation, 
the  questions  how  they  shall  pass  the  summer  in  the  country— or  how  live,  or 
dress,  or  amuse  themselves  in  town.  From  all  this  they  are  d^vered.  If  they 
are  siek,  a  doud  of  nephews  and  nieces  present  themselves  hourly  at  thdr  doors, 
to  inquire  after  their  health ;  if  well,  the  said  nephews  tad  meoes  aU  r^oiee^ 
Meantime  they  generally  have  some  decent  old  maid  like  themselves,  half  com- 
panion, half  servant^  always  at  their  call  at  home,  on  whom  th^  may  vent  all 
their  little  vexations,  so  as  to  appear  in  ever  smiling  good-humour  abroad." — 
Z>0mame,  ch.  xlvL 

So  much,  in  connexion  with  this  sutject,  for  the  res  cmguita  dbmt— which  phrase, 
by  the  way,  might  by  malicious  mistranslation  be  construed  into  the  dd  maid 
herself  (vulgate  version)— jciKot<,  a  narrow  old  thing  who  sticks  at  home. 

*  The  Bambler,  No.  CXIX. 
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and  every  kind  of  inteUectnal  amutement*    Her  DoraliM  ia  £e  Grand 
CyruM  represents  her  to  the  life  in  these  (to  some  people,  impossible) 
particalaTS.     Cast  in  the  same  mould  is  Flotine  in  the  ClSUe-'-^JUie 
$age  et  belle  (which  latter,  MUe.  de  Scud^  emphatically  was  not)^  who 
has  friends  in  plenty,  but  not  lovers,  and  who  lives  in  the  world  without 
danger,  because  she  takes  care  to  live  without  passions  to  disturb  her, 
always  free  and  always  virtuous.    Role  difficile  et  beauj  M.  Saint«Marc 
Girardinf  calls  it — and  he  adds  a  wamine  against  the  philosophy  in  its 
weak  points.     The  gist  of  the  philosophy,  however,  is  pretty  nearly 
identical  with  the  tenor  of  Pope's  lines- 
Marriage  may  all  these  petty  tyrants  chase. 
But  sets  up  one,  a  greater,  m  their  place : 
Well  might  you  wish  for  change,  by  those  accurst. 
But  the  last  tyrant  ever  proves  the  worst. 
Still  in  constndnt  vour  sufiing  sex  remains. 
Or  bound  in  formal,  or  in  real  chains : 
Whole  years  neglected,  for  some  months  adored. 
The  fawning  servant  turns  a  haughty  lord. 
«  Ah,  auit  not  the  free  innocence  of  life 

For  tue  dull  glory  of  a  virtuous  wife ; 
Nor  let  false  shows,  nor  empty  titles  please : 
Aim  not  at  joy,  but  rest  content  with  ease.{ 

We  observe  in  one  of  Southey's  letters  a  marked  solicitude  not  to  be 
supposed  to  think  ill  of  old  maids.  Mr.  Ebenezer  Elliott — oue  of  his 
correspondents  and  consulters,  in  which  latter  capacity  the  Com-LAw 
Rhymer  sought  counsel,  radical  as  he  was,  of  ez-raaical  (not  yet  treble  X 
tory) 

Bobert  the  Bhymer,^who  lived  at  the  Lakes — 

Bfr.  Elliott  had,  it  would  seem,  misinterpreted  the  d^ign  of  a  passage 
in  the  *^  Curse  of  Kehama,''  beginnmg — 

She  was  a  woman,  whose  unlovely  youth. 
Even  like  a  canker'd  rose  which  none  will  cull. 
Had  wither'd  on  the  stalk ;  her  heart  was  full 
Of  passions  which  had  found  no  natural  scope. 
Feelings  which  there  had  grown  but  ripen'd  no^ 

Desires  unsatisfied,  abortive  hope, 
Eepinings  which  provoked  vindictive  thought,  &c.§ 

The  author  was  at  pains  to  put  Ebenezer  right  on  this  matter,  ^<I 
am  sorry,"  he  tells  lum  (1811),  f'you  should  have  suspected  anything 
like  a  reproach  upon  *  single  blessedness '  in  women  in  what  is  said  of 
Lorrinite.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  thoughts.  The  passage 
has  nothing  beyond  an  individual  reference  to  the  witch  herself,  therein 
described  as  a  *  cankered  rose.'  You  may  find  abundant  proof  in  my 
writings,  and  would  require  none  if  you  knew  me,  that  no  man  could  be 
more  innocent  of  such  opinions  as  you  seem  to  have  suspected."||  It 
would  have  ill  become  the  &st  fnend  of  Mary  Lamb  and  of  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  to  be  otherwise  minded. 

*  CousId,  La  Soci^t^  Fran9aise  an  XVII™*  Sikle. 

t  Cours  de  lit  dram.  }  Pope,  Epistle  to  Miss  Blount 

t  CurieofEehama,XL3. 

i  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Bobert  Soutbey,  voL  iiL'p.  297. 
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In  Jean  Pad's  verj  characteristic  correspondence— like  himself,  der 
einztg^  unique — with  the  four  young  ladies  he  instructed  in  ethics  and 
aesthetics,  much  to  their  advantage  and  his  own  delight,  we  find  him 
discussing  a  question  proposed  (or  supposed  to  be  so)  by  one  of  the 
number ;  viz.  Can  a  maiden,  who  has  preserved  this  name  till  old  age, 
deserve  every  satirical  arrow  that  is  aimed  at  her  from  mouths  and  book- 
shelves, because  she  does  not  wish  for  fitters,  nor  will  suffer  them  to  be 
drawn  on  ?  The  answer,  after  dilating  on  the  pr^udices  and  oonven- 
tional  restrictions  of  female  education,  proceeds  to^  say — '^  Who,  then, 
would  be  severe  and  satirical,  if  a  being  so  oppressed,  so  entangled  in 
chains,  has  not  the  courage  to  deliver  all  she  possesses,  that  b^  and 
tenderest  treasure,  her  heart,  into  the  hands  of  a  man  she  knows  nothing 
of — knows  not  whether  he  will  cherish  or  oppress;  foster  or  abuse  the 
trust !^  The  sequel  does  indeed  set  off  against  the  notion  that  "the 
best  maidens  crook  the  finger,  when  asked  to  put  on  the  marriage  ring,'' 
a  picture  of  those  *'  best  maidens  "  in  their  sixtieth  year — solitary,  un- 
known, without  friends,  except  those  who  would  live  in  their  testaments, 
not  in  their  hearts ;  without  friends,  for  those  who  were  their  friends  in« 
the  summer  years  of  youth,  have  taken  back  their  hearts,  and  g^ven 
them  to  their  husbands  and  children.  "  The  good  maiden  thought,  for- 
sooth, she  shoidd  remain  her  whole  life-long  only  seventeen  years  old ; 
h^  young  friends  are  now  all  scattered  far  from  her,  and  for  thirty  years 
she  has  had  nothing  youthful  near  her — ^and  she  will  die  alone— perhaps 
not  missed."*  But  how  tenderly  Richter's  big  warm  heart  yearned  to* 
i^ards  these  desolate  ones,  is  manifest  aeain  and  again  in  his  multifarious 
writings.  Take  one  excerpt  from  what  he  styles,  quite  in  his  own 
fiishion,  an  Extra-leaf  (in  toe  Hesperus)  on  Daughter-full  Housesf — 
-which  title  speaks  for  itself,  and  suffices  as  context  to  the  excerpt  follow- 
ing :  "  How,  my  girls !  Is  your  heart  so  little  worth  that  you  cut  it, 
like  old  clothes,  after  any  fashion,  to  fit  any  breast;  and  does  it  wax  or 
shrink,  then,  like  a  Chinese  ball,  to  fit  itself  into  the  ball-mould  and 
marriage  ring-case  of  any  male  heart  whatever  ?  '  Well,  it  must;  unless 
we  would  sit  at  home,  and  grow  Old  Maids,'  answer  they ;  whom  I  will 
not  answer,  but  turn  scornfully  away  from  them,  to  address  that  same 
Old  Maid  in  these  words : 

"  ^Forsaken,  but  patient  one!  misknown  and  mistreated  I     Think 

*  life  of  Jean  Paul,  ch.  x. 

t  In  his  observations  as  the  Attach^  Mr.  Slick  waxes  well-nigh  pathetic  on 
this  same  grievance,  as  it  came  under  his  keen  twinkling  eye  in  the  old  country. 
For  instance,  in  his  description  of  a  landed  gentleman's  house  and  household,  one 
item  is — "  one  or  two  everlastin*  pretty  young  galls,  so  pretty  that,  as  there  is  no- 
thin*  to  do,  you  can't  hardly  help  bein'  spooney  on  'em. 


ffenitor 

em,  for , j^ «,-  . 

he  wants  the  estate  next  to  his'n,  and  has  to  take  the  gall  that  owns  it,  or  ho 
won't  get  it  I  pity  them  galls,  I  do  upon  my  soul.  It's  a  hard  fate,  that,  as- 
Bfinister  says,  in  his  pretty  telk,  to  bud,  unfold,  bloom,  wither,  and  die  on  the- 
parent  stock,  and  have  no  one  to  pluck  the  rose,  and  put  it  in  his  bosom,  ain't  it?" 
So  again,  when  "  one  of  the  young  galls  sits  down"  at  the  piano,  ♦*  and  sings  iOf 
rael  right  down  aimest,  *I  wanU  be  a  nun,' "  Mr.  Slick's  inevitoble  reflection  is, 
"Poor  critter  I  there  ^  «ome  sense  in  that,  but  I  guess  she  will  be  bleeged  to  be, 
fbr  all  tivtt"— 7%«  AUtuAS,  ch.  xxii 
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noi  of  the  times  when  thorn  had$t  hope  of  better  than  the  present  are,  and 
repent  the  nehk  pride  of  thy  heart  never  !  It  is  not  always  our  duty 
to  marry,  but  U  is  always  our  duty  to  abide  by  rights  not  to  purchaae 
happiness  by  loss  of  honour,  not  to  aroid  unweddedness  by  untruthfol- 
nesB.  Lonely,  unadmired  heroine !  in  thy  last  hour,  when  all  Life  and 
the  bygone  possessions  and  scaffoldings  of  Life  diall  cmmUe  to  (neoes, 
ready  to  Ml  down ;  in  that  honr  thou  wilt  lock  back  on  thy  untenanted 
Hfe ;  no  children,  no  husband,  no  wet  eyes  will  be  there ;  but  in  ihe 
empty  dusk,  one  high,  pure,  ang<elic,  smiling,  beaming  Figure,  godlike 
and  momtting  to  the  Godlike,  will  hover,  and  beckon  i£ee  to  nomtt  with 
her  ; — amount  thou  with  her,  the  Figvre  is  thy  Virtoe/  **^ 

VTiilbL  this  generoas  apostrophe  it  might  be  ffood  policy  to  dose  this 
nescio  quid,  less  tamer  additions  should  dnll  the  effect.  YetwiA  we 
t<entnre  on  backing  sentoental  Jean  Paul,  diat  German  of  die  Germans, 
by  oorroboratiTe  tributes  from  some  of  our  home  authors. 

Numbers  of  oar  best  and  shrewdest  novdists,  for  instance,  haive  done 
bo«iage>  in  tiieiir  various  ways,  to  that  *^  unprotected  female,*  the  Old 
Jiaid«-«in  proof  of  her  not  being  neoesaarily  and  ^so  facto  a  witlKred 
concrete  of  evwy  abstract  unpleasantness.  There  is  Miss  Wbodky,  in 
Mrs.  lodibald's  masterpiece—^  tbirty-€ve,  and  m.  peraon  exoeediagly 
pkin,*'  yet  possessing  *^mick  cheerfuloess  of  tenq»er  and  math  an  iner- 
haostible  fund  of  go(^-natm«,  that  she  escaped  not  oady  die  vidiorie,  b«t 
ewa  the  appellation  of  an  old  maid."f  There  is  Auntie  Fiona,  in  Ifist 
Mulock^  *<  Olive :"  ^  I  think,*  sa^s  qmet  B£s8  Anstnitber,  liftiag  «ip 
her  brown  eyes,  **  that  in  aU  ottr  lives  put  together,  we  will  %  stmet  do 
kal(  the  food  diat  Aunt  Flora  has  done  in  hen.  FafSk  says,  every  «tte  of 
her  friends  ought  to  be  thai^iul  that  she  has  lived  an  old  rndd-^S  Ttrare 
is  Currer  Bell's  Miss  Ainley:  *<In  her  first  yovdi  lAie  most  hav«  been 
ugly;  now,  at  Ihe  1^  of  fifty,  she  was  wry  ugly.  At  first  sight,  all  h«t 
pecnKarly  weli-^^iplined  minds  were  apt  to  turn  fpom  her  wiA  sat* 
aoyaaee :  to  oonoeive  against  her  a  prejudice,  simply  on  the  ground  of 

*  Jean  Faal's  ^^Hespems."    The  ttaiulatioB  is  Mr.  Cailyle's,  se  fir  as  it  goes. 

SA  Simple  Stoxy,  cb.  ii. 
Sic  in  orig.    Auss  Anstrutber  is  Scotch.    So,  we  may  infer,  is  Miss  Mulook. 
'*  I  am  sure,"  cried  blithe  Maggie,  **  my  brothers  and  I  used  often  to  say,  that 
nntie  Hwa  had  been  yoang,  and  any  disagreesMe  Imsband  bad  oome  to  steal 
her  from  us,  we  would  have  hooted  him  away  down  the  street,  and  pelted  him 
with  stones." 

Olive  langfaed;  and  afterwards  said,  tiieughtfally,  *<Sbe  has  than  lived  a  hafpy 
life^has  this  good  Aunt  Floral" 

^  Not  always  happy,"  answered  the  eldest  and  gravest  of  the  M^GiUivn^s. 
<<  My  mother  oooe  heard  that  she  had  some  great  trouble  in  her  youth.  Bat  she 
has  outlived  it,  and  conquered  it  in  time.  Veajfie  say  such  things  are  possible:  I 
cannot  tell,"  added  the  girl,  with  a  faint  sigh. 

There  was  no  more  said  of  Mrs.  Flora,  but  oftentisses  during  the  day,  wben 
some  passing  memory  stung  poor  Olive,  causing  her  to  tiura  wearily  from  the 
mirth  of  her  young  companions,  there  came  before  her  in  gentle  reproof  the  like- 
ness of  the  aged  woman  who  had  livkl  down  her  one  great  woe — ^Ut^,  not  only  to 
Heel,  but  to  impart  cheerfulness.  .  .  . 

*^  And  you  have  been  content— nay  hi^y  ?"  Olive  asked  Mrs.  Flora,  after  other 
oon^dential  converse,  when  they  are  left  akme.— <'  Ay,  I  have.  Grod  quoiched  the 
fire  OB  my  own  hearth,  that  I  might  learn  to  make  tiiat  oi  others  bright.  My 
dear,  one's  1^  never  need  be  empty  of  love,  even  though,  ai?ter  seeing  aH  near 
kindred  drop  away,  one  lingers  to  be  an  old  maid  of  eifj^t^  years."— 02»««, 
ch.  zxxvii. 
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her  tinatosaotiTe  look*  Tbea  «he  wag  prim  in  drew  and  manner  :  she 
kokedy  spoke,  and  moved  the  eomplete  old  maid.  .  •  .  Her  benefioenoe 
wafi  the  &miliar  topic  of  the  poor  in  Briarfield.  They  were  not  works  of 
almsgiving :  the  old  maid  was  too  poor  to  give  much,  though  she 
stEsitened  herself  to  privation  that  she  might  contribute  her  mite  when 
needful :  they  were  the  works  of  a  Sist^  of  Charity,  far  more  difficult  to 
perform  than  those  of  a  Lady  Bountiful.  She  would  watch  by  any  sick- 
bed :  she  seemed  to  fear  no  disease ;  she  would  nurse  the  poorest  whom 
nooe  else  would  muse :  she  was  serene,  humble,  kind,  and  equable  through 
everythmg. 

^'  For  tbis  goodness  she  got  but  little  reward  in  this  life.     Many  of  the 

rr  became  so  aeeustomed  to  her  serviees  that  they  hardly  thanked  Jbier 
diem.  .  •  .  Many  ladies  respected  her  deeply :  they  could  not  help  it; 
one  gentleman^-one  only — gave  her  his  friendship  and  perfect  confi- 
dence: this  wae  Mr.  HaU,  the  vicar  of  Nunnely.  He  said,  and  said 
truly,  that  her  life  came  nearer  the  life  of  Christ,  than  that  of  any  other 
homaa  being  be  had  ever  met  with.  You  must  not  think,  reader,  that 
in  flfcetehiog  Miss  Ainley's  character,  I  depict  ja  figment  of  imagination 
— DO^-we  seek  the  originals  of  sudi  portraits  in  resJ  life  only."* 

Thene  is  an  apostrof^  in  one  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  fictions  to  the  same 
eficet  '^  Ah,  true  Asters  of  mercy,  whom  the  world  sneers  at  as  '  old 
maids,'  if  yon  pour  oat  on  cats  and  dogs  and  panrots  a  little  of  the  love 
whiek  is  yearning  to  spend  itself  oa  children  of  your  own  flesh  and  Uood ! 
Aj  loi^  as  audi  as  you  walk  tUs  lower  worU,  one  needs  no  Butler's 
Analogy  iopfove  to  us  that  thero  is  pother  woiU,  where  such  as  yavi 
will  liwie  a  fuller  and  a  faizer  (I  dare  not  say  a  juster)  portipQ."t 

But  we  muflb  turn  in  other  direetions  to  look  for  other  examples,  tales 
quaieg.  That  very  eanstie  writer,  the  witty  ajithor  of ''  Headlong  HaU," 
ininodaees  a  fiavouraUe  specimen^  for  the  eipress  purpose,  it  would  seem, 
of  putting  in  a  good  word  £9r  the  class.  ^'  They  entered  Miss  Ever- 
gieen's  eottage,  which  was  small,  but  in  a  style  <»  beautiful  simplieity. 
AntheBa  was  aoudi  pleased  with  her  eountenanceand  maaners;  lor  Miss 
£v90meeii  was  an  amiable  and  iotidUigent  woman,  and  was  single,  not 
fipom  having  wanted  lov^s,  but  firom  h^ng  of  that  order  of  minos  which 
can  love  Imt  onee.  Mr.  Fax  took  oeeaeion,  donag  a  temporary  ahsenee 
of  Miss  Evergreen  from  the  room  ...  to  say  he  was  happy  to  nave  seen 
so  amiable  a  specimen  of  that  injured  and  calumniated  class  of  human 
beings  commonly  called  old  maids,  who  were  often  so  &om  possessing  in 
ti»o  Ugh  a  degree  [mark  this]  the  (qualities  most  conducive  to  domestic 
happmesa.*':!:  A  s^l  more  caustic  writer  than  Mr.  Peacock,  thus  intro- 
duces two  maiden  sisters.  Miss  Amelia  and  Miss  Leon<Mra.  Peaehiok,  of 
Man-trap  Park :  '^  They  seemed,  at  first  sight,  as  indeed  they  afterwards 
proved,  eweet,  good4iearted  old  women.  Age  and  oelibaey  had  not  soured 
thek  tempers,  but  mellowed  them.  I  have,  indeed,  remarked  through 
life,  that,  where  the  female  heart  withstands  the  withering,  chilling  in- 
fluence ol[  singleness,  it  becomes  rich,  ripened  with  a  thousand  virtues, 
that  reader  it  one  of  the  noblest  hearts  of  the  world."  And  elsewhere  he 
styles  them  '^  ezcelleat  women — 4»rin  sisters  of  benevolence !  Creatures 
preserved  from  all  the  hurry,  all  the  sordid  coarseness  of  life,  to  be  the 

*  ghidey,  <^  z.  f  Eingsley's  ''  Two  Years  jdLgo.*' 

t  Melificourt,  ch.  zxvi. 
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Simple  almoners  of  haman  kindness."*  Gerald  Griffin  begins  a  paragraph 
of  his  best  fiction  with  these  words  :  **  But  acdident  saved  Edy  from  a 
destiny  so  deeply  dreaded  and  so  often  lamented" — to  wit,  the  liecoming^ 
what  Lady  Mary  Montague  calls  a  lay  nan — <<  a  condition  which  people 
generally  agree  to  look  upon  as  one  of  utter  desolation,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding, is  frequently  a  state  of  greater  happiness  than  its  oppo- 
site/'t  Mr.  Plumer  Ward  argues  that  one  simple  requisite  will  suffice, 
for  the  "  perfect  enjoyment"  of  a  "  well-to-do"  old  maid :  it  is  merely 
and  solely,  that  she  should  have  &irly,  soberly,  deliberately,  and  bonH 
fide,  "  given  the  matter  up."  It  is  inconceivable,  he  assures  us,  firom  not 
understanding  this,  to  how  many  misrepresentations,  and  ignorant  ca- 
lumnies, she  is  subject.  "  For  observe,  I  talk  of  a  real,  pure,  and  unsophis- 
ticated old  maid :  none  of  your  doubtful  characters,  who  are  still  hesi- 
tating and  hankering,  and  put  out  of  their  straight  line  by  every  chance 
attention  they  meet :  with  whom  one  squeeze  of  the  hand  (unexpected  as 
it  may  be)  is  sure  to  demolish  a  six  months'  resolution.  Woe  to  all 
such,"  he  adds — ^for  their  happiness  is  not  arrived,  and  they  drag  on  a 
miserable,  uncertain,  between-hawk-and-buzzard  existence,  which  subjects 
them,  like  the  poor  bat  in  the  fable,  that  was  neither  bird  nor  beast,  to  a 
thousand  affironts.  But  once  fairly  fixed  in  a  determinate  capacity,  with 
a  good  well-engraved  Mrs.  on  their  cards,  their  independence  continues 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  their  happiness — ipse  aixU — is  complete  1% 
About  the  time  that  Miss  Bronte  was  negotiating  with  some  London 
publishers  for  the  production  of  *'  Poems  by  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton 
Bell" — then  unknown  names  (1846) — ^we  find  in  a  letter  of  hers  to  Miss 
Wooler,  her  old  schoolmistress  at  Koe  Head,  an  expression  of  her  pleasure 
at  knowing,  in  Miss  Wooler's  own  instance,  that  ^  a  lone  woman  can  be 
happy,  as  well  as  cherished  wives  and  proud  mothers.  '*  I  am  glad  of 
that  I  speculate  much  on  the  existence  of  unmarried  and  never-to-be- 
married  women  now-a-days ;  &nd  I  have  already  got  to  the  point  of  con- 
sidering that  there  is  no  more  respectable  character  on  this  earth  than  an 
unmarried  woman,  who  makes  her  own  way  through  life  quietly,  per- 
severingly,  without  support  of  husband  or  brother;  and  who,  having 
attained  the  age  of  forty-five  or  upwards,  retains  in  her  possession  a  well- 
regulated  mind,  a  disposition  to  enjoy  simple  pleasures,  and  fortitude  to 
support  inevitable  pains,  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  others,  and 

*  Story  of  a  Feather,  ch.  xxxiiL  and  cfa.  xliv. 

t  The  CollegiaDB,  oh.  il. 

X  *^  But  is  there  no  role,  no  operation  of  nature,  b^  which  the  change  may  be 
both  effected  and  diBcovered  ?  When  a  horse  is  aged,  it  is  known  by  his  teeth;  a 
cow  by  her  horns ;  birds  moult  their  feathers,  and  snakes  cast  their  skins  at  given 
times.    Surely  if  Boffbn  had  considered  this  matter  .... 

*<  I  tell  you,  madam,  there  is  no  criterion!  I  have  studied  the  subject,  and  you 
may  rest  assured  there  is  nothing  so  indeterminate.  It  is  in  fact  inconceivable 
how  the  signs  vary  and  fluctuate,  and  fade,  and  glimmer  again— how  differently* 
in  point  of  time,  the  different  species  of  this  extraordinary  animal  exhibit  the  de- 
cdbive  marks  of  their  crisis.  In  some  auspicious  subjects,  I  have  known  it  to  take 
place  at  forty,  and  they  have  continued  ever  afterwards  to  a  happy^old  age,  in 
constant  respectability  and  good  humour.  In  others  the  symptoms  have  appeared 
and  disappeared,  and  varied,  so  as  to  puzzle  the  most  sagacious  observer,  from 
forty  to  sixty.  And  I  have  even  known  the  phenomena  fluctuate  in  some  instances 
tiU  near  seventy,  before  the  commotionlhas  thorouglily  subsided."— See  the  forty- 
sixth  chapter  of  that  most  didactic  of  didactic  novels,  once  fashionable  among  the 
many,  and  still  readable  by  a  few,  <*  TVemame." 
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wilUngness  to  relieve  want  as  far  as  her  means  extend.'^*  We  hare 
already  seen  the  impersonation  she  eventually  sketched  of  such  a  cha- 
racter in  one  of  the  old  maids  in  <<  Shirley."  Bat  that  same  story  con- 
tains ample  evidence  of  the  struggles  and  searchings  of  heart,  which  this 
Text  question  cost  the  still  unmated  writer.  Caroline  Helstone  is  made 
to  pine,  with  hlank  misgivings,  and  obstinate  questionings,  as  she  calcu- 
lates her  chances  of  beaming  an  old  maid — and  asks  herself,  What  was 
I  created  for,  I  wonder  ?  where  is  my  place  in  the  world  ?  Ah,  she  sees, 
presently,  that  is  the  question  which  most  old  maids  are  puzzled  to 
solve :  other  people  solve  it  for  them  by  saying,  *'  Your  place  is  to  do 
good  to  others,  to  be  helpful  whenever  help  is  wanted.**  That  is  right  in 
some  measure,  she  reflects,  and  a  very  convenient  doctrine  for  the  people 
jiho  hold  it ;  but  she  perceives  that  certain  sets  of  human  beings  are  very 
apt  to  maintain  that  other  sets  should  give  up  their  lives  to  them  and 
their  service,  and  then  they  requite  them  by  praise:  they  call  them 
devoted  and  virtuous.  ^'Is  this  enough?  Is  it  to  live?  Is  there  not  a 
terrible  hoUowness,  mockery,  want,  craving,  in  that  existence  which  is 
given  away  to  others,  for  want  of  something  of  your  own  to  bestow  it 
on  P  I  suspect  there  is.*'  And  later  we  are  told  that  Caroline  felt  with 
pain  that  the  life  (we  have  seen  what  that  was)  which  made  Miss  Aiuley 
happy  could  not  make  her  happy :  pure  and  active  as  it  was,  in  her  heart 
she  deemed  it  deeply  dreary  because  it  was  so  loveless — to  her  ideas,  so 
forlorn.  And  sttU  later,  a  disquisition  ensues  on  the  social  status  of 
single  women  in  England,  and  the  author's  belief  that  they  should  have 
more  to  do — better  chances  of  interesting  and  profitable  occupation  than 
they  possess  now.  She  complains,  for  example,  that  while  the  brothers 
in  certain  households  she  names,  are  in  business  or  in  professions,  their 
sisters  have  no  earthly  employment  but  stitching  and  sewing;  no  earthly 
pleasure,  but  an  unprofitable  visiting;  and  no  hope,  in  all  their  life 
to  come,  of  anything  better.  '*  This  stagnant  state  of  things  makes  them 
decline  in  health :  they  are  never  well :  and  their  minds  and  views  shrink 
to  wondrous  narrowness."  The  great  wish,  she  continues, — the  sole  aim 
of  every  one  of  them  is  to  be  married,  but  the  majority  will  never  marry : 
they  will  die  as  they  now  live.  They  scheme,  they  plot,  they  dress,  to 
ensnare  husbands.  The  gentlemen  turn  them  into  ridicule :  they  don't 
want  them;  they  hold  them  very  cheap;  they  say  ''the  matnmonial 
market  is  overstocked." — And  then  anon  comes  this  apostrophe:  "  Men 
of  England !  look  at  your  poor  girls,  many  of  them  fading  around  you, 
dropping  off  in  consumption  or  decline ;  or,  what  is  worse,  degenerating 
to  sour  old  maids, — envious,  backbitine,  wretched,  because  life  is  a  desert 
to  them;  or,  what  is  worst  of  all,  reduced  to  strive,  by  scarcely  modest 
coquetry  and  debasing  artifice,  to  gain  that  position  and  consideration  by 
marriage,  which  to  celibacy  is  denied,  "t  Currer  Bell  at  least  spoke  that 
she  knew,  and  testified  that  which  she  had  seen. 

Society — to  adopt  the  similar  complaint  of  a  living  author,  masculine 
gender,  whom  we  have  no  very  frequent  occasion  or  inclination  to  quote 
— society  is  ever  harsh  and  witheringly  scornful  to  any  whose  chances  are 
past ;  never  considering  that  an  old  maid  often  represents  the  romantic 

*  Life  of  Charlotte  Bront^  vol.  1.  p.  342. 

t  See  the  tenth  chapter  (headed  *'  Old  Maids")  of  *'  S]urley,*'i>a««if}i;  also  the 
dosing  pages  of  chapters  xiL  and  xxv. 
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oonstancy  of  a  young  bat  unfortunate  attachment,  or  the  deroted  tacrifiea 
of  love  and  dntyJ^  Thii  tiibuto  it  Mr.  Topper^s.  An  admiring  one  is 
aooorded,  on'  the  fame  grounds,  not  in  the  same  manner,  hj  Hr.  da 
Qnincey,  to  -what  he  caUs  that  '^increannf  clam,''  of  ^*  women  who  from 
mere  dignity  of  diaracter,  have  renounced  all  proepects  of  conjuffal  and 
parmtal  life,"  rather  than  wed  for  wedlock's  sake.  Cordial  is  the  nomage 
he  tenders  to  "  women  capable  of  such  sacrifices,  and  marked  by  nioi 
strength  of  mmd."t  £lsewhere  he  dilates  on  the  insipid  a^  well  as  mi- 
feeling  ridicule  which  ^^  descmds  so  plentifully  upon  those  women  who, 
perhaps  from  strength  of  diaracter,"  have  renised  to  make  a  marriage 
connezio|i  where  it  promised  little  of  elcTated  haj^nness.  This  ridioaiiy 
he  admits,  doei  make  the  state  of  singleness  somewhat  of  a  liial  to  the 
patience  of  many;  and  to  many  the  Tczataon  of  this  trial  has  profed  a 
snare  for  beguiling  them  of  their  honourable  resolutions.  Meantiiniit, 
adds  Mr.  de  Quincey,  as  the  opportunities  are  rare  in  which  all  the  ooa- 
ditioQs  concur  for  happy  marriage  connexions,  how  important  it  is  tiiat 
the  dignity  of  high-minded  women  dbould  be  upheld  bjr  society  in  die 
honountble  election  they  make  of  a  self-dependent  virgm  seciiision,  by 
prefierence  to  a  heartless  marriage!  Sudi  women,  as  Mrs.  Trollops 
justly  remarks,  fill  a  place  in  society  which  in  theb  de&ult  would  not  be 
fiUeJ^  and  are  ayaikme  for  duties  requiring  a  tenderness  and  a  punctuality 
that  could  not  be  looked  for  from  women  preoccupied  widi  honsAold  or 
maternal  claims.  If  there  were  no  regular  fund  (so  to  speak)  of  women 
ine  from  conjugal  and  maternal  duties,  upon  what  body  could  we  draw 
for  our  *  sistws  of  mercy/  &a  ?  In  ainother  point  Mm.  TroUope  is  piD<- 
hMj  right :  few  womoi  life  unmarried  feom  neoesrity.    Par  exea^ne  : 

^  Miss  Wordsworth  [aptqpos  of  whom,  Mr.  de  Qninc^  had  been  eon- 
ducting  1h8  argument,  all  along,]  had  seretal  offers ;  amoi^;Bt  ti^toii,  to 
my  kiMwledge,"  he  affirms,  *'one  from  Haslitt;  all  of  them  die  ifejecfced 
dedsiyely.  And  she  did  right  A  happier  lifa^  by  &r,  rnma  him  in 
jTOuth.  .  .  •  «  Her  lame  flexed  away  like  some  golden  age,  or  like  the 
life  of  primeyal  man ;  and  she,  like  Brai^  was  for  yearf  flowed 

To  run,  though  mat  a  bride, 
A  sylvan  humress^  by  the  side 

of  Inm  to  whom  she,  like  Ruth,  had  dedicated  her  dm;  and  to  whose 
children,  afterwards,  she  dedicated  a  love  like  that  ot  mothms.  Dear 
Miss  Wordsworth !  How  noble  a  creature  did  Ae  seem  when  I  first  knew 
her ! — ^and  when,  <m  the  yery  first  night  which  I  passed  m  her  lirother^s 
company,  he  read  to  me,  in  illustration  of  sonMthmg  he  was  saying, 
a  passage  feom  Fair&z's  Tasso^  ending  pretty  nearly  ivMi  these  wms, 

Amidst  the  broad  fields  and  the  endless  wood 
The  lofty  lady  kept  her  maidenhood, 

I  thought  that,  possibly,  he  had  his  sister  in  his  thoug^ts."^ 

Our  witnesses  to  chanbcter  haye  beoi  getting  grarer  as  we  advance^ 
but  ihe  grayest  audiority  (tf  all  we  haye  resenred  fer  the  last     It  is  no 

*  Rides  and  Bereriea  of  the  late  Mr.  ^^p  Smith. 

t  See  the  first  of  Mr.  de  Quincey's  dbcorsive  but  masteriy  Essays  on  Style, 
contributed  to  Blachwood't  Afagaeme,  in  1840. 
%  De  Quincey's  Autobiographic  Sketches,  Td.  a 
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less  grave  and  reverend  as  well  as  potent  a  senior  dian  Mr.  Popolation 
Malthus  himself.  ''  There  aie  very  few  women  who  might  not  have 
married  in  some  way  or  other.  The  old  maid,  who  has  never  formed  an 
attachment,  or  has  heen  disappointed  in  the  object  of  it|  has,  mider  ihe 
drciimstances  in  which  she  has  been  placed,  conducted  herself  with  the 
most  perfect  propriety ;  and  has  acted  a  much  more  virtuous  and  honour- 
able part  in  society,  than  those  women  who  marry  without  a  proper 
degree  of  love,  or  at  least  of  esteem,  for  their  husbands;  a  species  of 
immorality  which  is  not  reprobated  as  it  deserves."*  Considering  his 
peculiar  and  unpopular,  not  to  say  depc^ulating,  dootrints,  Mr.  Malthus 
might  be  suspected,  by  the  suspiciously  disposed,  of  interested  motives 
and  ex  parte  enthusiasm  in  this  pnuse  of  Old  Maids.  But  not  less  abso- 
lutely would  we  acquit  him  of  any  sudi  underplot  in  this  encomium,  than 
of  ever  having,  in  a  solitary  instanioe,  and  with  all  his  peowess,  induced  any 
old  maid  to  remain  in  sUUu  quo,  who^  bat  fbr  hm  book,  would  have 
changed  her  name. 


THE   LAST   WITCH   BUH^NIMG. 
By  Walteb  Thoewbcbt. 
Jt  For/ar,  Jiau  — ,  17—. 

Th£B£  was  a  swoon  of  velbw  dood, 

A  scud  of  wind-tossed  blue, 
A  drift  of  vapour,  crimson  proud. 

Shot  purple  through  and  tiuoiirii. 
Then  a  scurl  of  the  greys  of  a  wild-dove's  wiag 

With  shifting pearljliuB. 

At  Forfar,  on  a  bright  June  eve 

(The  sun  in  blazoned  pride), 
T%  led  old  Ekpeth  to  the  stake. 

Her  withered  hands  both  tied : 
They  bioncht  her  with  a  blast  ot  pipes. 

As  men  oring  home  a  bride. 

The  pointing  children  hooted  her. 

Even  the  Deggar*s  bitch 
Bit  at  her  as  she  tremblbig  went 

To  die—''  the  poisomiag  witek." 
Patched  cloaks  flocked  with  soft  scariet  hoods— 

The  poor  as  well  as  rich. 

They  struck  her  as  men  do  a  thief. 

Pelting  the  blackening  mud ; 
They  would  not  stay  to  Ik  the  bridge. 

But  dragged  her  thnmgh  the  flood. 
Old  bedrid  hags  from  wiMows  screamed. 

Longing  to  drink  her  blood. 

*  MaUbH  on  PopotatiQii,  boek  iv. 
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Lookiiig  ftcross  the  fields  yoa  saw 
Black  lines,  that  widened  oat. 

Of  Dlonghmen  running ;  on  the  wind 
Uame  curse,  and  groan,  and  shout : 

But,  God !  to  hear  no  single  sob 
Or  sigh  from  all  that  rOut ! 

She  gasped  for  mercy.    Ask  the  dog 
To  spare  the  strangling  life 

Thai  in  the  vixen  moans  and  barks 
Deep  in  the  tumbling  strife ; 

Or  ask  the  Indian  chief  to  give 
Mercy  when  blood  is  rife. 

Old  Elspeth,  with  her  lean  arms  crossed 
Humbly  upon  her  breast. 

Walks  pamfully  with  bleeding  feet, 
A  rope  strains  round  her  chest ; 
.  Sickly  her  watery  eyes  upturn 
To  the  gallows  further  west. 

Her  coif  is  off,  her  ragged  hair. 
Snow-streaked  with  wintry  years^ 

noats  out  when  any  gust  of  wind 
Brings  billowmg  storms  of  qheers ; 

The  rouing  mob  still  screech  and  roar, 
1^0  blo^Lshot  eye  drops  tears. 

She  kissed  a  Bible, — close  she  kept 

The  volume  to  her  lips ; 
Oh !  then  arose  a  flame  of  yells 

Ajs  when  war's  red  eclipse 
Passes.    The  leaping  hangman  then 

Cried  out  for  "  stronger  whips." 

Yet  all  this  time  the  mounting  larks 
Sang  far  from  human  toil, — 

Miles,  miles  around  the  ripening  com 
Was  in  a  golden  boil ; 

The  bee  upon  the  blue  flower  swings 
In  restless,  happy  moil 

With  stolid  care  across  the  moor 
The  distant  death-bell  rung. 

And  drowning  it  five  thousand  screamed 
The  ribald  dirge  that's  sung 

When  the  great  ^ing  Devil  has  his  own, 
And  another  witch  is  hung. 

'Twas  pitiful  to  see  them  bind 
*  Those  shrunk  limbs  to  the  stake; 

Her  idiot  sisters'  thankful  smiles 

Approve  the  pains  they  take, 
And  all  the  cruel,  mocking  care 

With  which  the  sticks  tney  break* 

A  calcined  collar  round  her  neck 
The  hard-faced  hangman  fits, 

An  iron  chain  around  ner  waist 
And  round  her  ankles  knits. 

As  ready  for  the  fire  his  man 
The  beech  log  cleaves  and  splits. 
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They  thrast  the  cruel  arrowy  flame 

Into  the  billet  heaps. 
Its  fiery,  serpent  qoivering  tongues 

Make  ea^er,  hungiy  leaps ; 
The  poor  old  creature  stretched  her  hands 

To  warm  them.    I^o  one  weeps  I 

The  sayage  tiger  fire  is  lit, 

A  thunder-doud  of  smoke. 
In  one  ribb'd  column  tall  and  black. 

Rose  thirty  feet,  then  broke : 
It  blotted  out  the  setting  sun 

As  with  a  burial  cloak. 

You  heard  from  thickness  of  the  cloud 

The  mumble  of  a  prayer. 
And  lo !  a  shriek,  swift,  dagger  keen. 

Sprang  up  and  stabbed  the  air. 
Then  just  one  burning  hand  that  strove 

To  wave  and  beckon  there. 

A  silence  came  upon  the  crowd. 

As  when  the  softening  spring 
Breaks  up  the  icy  northern  seas. 

Melting  ring  after  ring : 
Then,  rising  crer  their  guilty  heads. 

The  lark  sought  Heaven's  King. 

Was  it  the  sinner's  pleading  soul 

That  rose  up  to  those  sbes, 
Bigh,  high  above  the  burning  light 

And  sea  of  brutal  eyes. 
The  storms  and  eddies  round  the  stake 

Of  brutal  wild-beast  cries  ? 
»  *  »  • 

An  hour  ago !    Now  but  a  ring 

Of  ashes  silvery  white, 
And  filmy  sparks  that  broke  in  blooml^ 

Of  fitful  scarlet  li^ht. 
When  scuddine  winas,  with  fiery  gush. 

Drove  the  children  left  and  nght. 

And  chief  amongst  the  staring  crowd 

A  child  laughed  with  those  bands — 
She  was  the  maid  the  hag  bewitched 

Upon  th€  laird's  own  lands ; 
And  when  she  saw  the  ash  blow  red 

She  clapped  her  little  hands. 

Thank  God,  the  frightened,  cruel  folk 

Ne'er  lit  that  fire  again; 
None  wore  that  calcined  collar  more. 

With  its  griping,  throttling  strain: — 
'Twas  a  cru3  aeeS,  and  only  sweet 

To  the  bigot's  blighted  brain. 
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When  I  draw  up  the  cnitam  this  thne,  readers,  yen  mnst  fimcy  you  see  a  room 
in  the  George  Inn  at  Millcote,  with  such  large-figured  papering  on  the  wall  as 
inn  rooms  luiye;  such  a  carpet,  such  fdmiture,  such  ornaments  on  the  mantel- 
piece, such  prints. — Jake  Etbb. 

Little  more  than  ten  years  hare  elapsed  since  I  took  my  place  in 
Liverpool  on  the  morning  of  the  dOth  of  JanuaTy,  and  in  doe  time 
arrired  at  Tam worth  station.  On  aaldng  at  to  the  prospect  of  reaching 
Nottingham  that  eveningy  the  reply  was  not  coasoliog — "  No  train  before 
half-past  seren,  and  that  only  to  Derby !" 

But  before  attempting  to  abuse  the  authorities  bt  their  untoward 
arraneement^  or  trying  to  enlist  the  reader  on  my  side,  it  is  but  fiedr  to 
own  uiat  the  dOth  of  January  was  a  Sunday.  Verdict,  '^  Served  you 
right  I"  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  finding  of  most  good  people ;  that 
stricter  part  of  the  community,  who  maintain  A»  do^rine  of  cold  meat 
and  non-locomotion  on  the  first  day  of  ^e  week. 

I  had  little  excuse  to  plead.  I  was  on  my  way  from  Ireland,  hasten- 
ing to  get  ihe  two  last  days  of  pheasant  shooting.  The  laws  are  strin- 
gent as  to  the  destruction  of  these  birds  ceasing  about  this  time,  but 
the  precise  day  is  enveloped  in  mystery,  for  while  some  maintain  that 
with  tiie  last  day  of  January  the  slaughter  (for  so  it  generally  is)  ends, 
there  are  many  who  read  the  law  as  extending  the  period  four-and- 
twenty  hours  longer,  and  have  their  final  and  grand  battue  the  1st  of 
February.  But  country  gentlemen,  like  lawyers  and  every  one  else, 
'^  differ."  Dan  0*Connell  said  there  never  was  an  act  of  parliament  so 
firamed  ''but  he  could  drive  a  coach-and-four  through  it;"  and  what 
would  be  the  use  of  lawyers  if  acts  of  parliament  were  so  framed  as  to  be 
intelligible  ?f  As  they  never  are,  I  oismiss  the  sulject,  and  return  to 
the  Sunday^  .    • 

It  was  tlie  30th  of  January.  I  had  thus  two  days  Left,  provided  I  got 
to  my  journey's  end  within  the  next  twelve  hours,  and  that  mine  host 
read  the  law  m  the  most  extended  sense,  and  did  not  wish  to  save  his 
pheasants  :  did  he  think  the  other  way,  the  betting  could  only  be  even, 
and  there  was  but  one  day.  It  was,  therefore,  a  bore  to  be  detuned  all 
Sunday  at  Tamworth,  md  to  find  that  one  could  not  get  further  than 
Derby  that  night. 

Something  very  nearly  approaching  to  an  oath,  only  it  was  not  one, 
escaped  as  I  saw  my  gun-case  and  effects  placed  upon  a  platform,  and 
elevated  by  machinery  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  statbn-nouse  on  the 
other  line  and  level,  m>m  whence  the  departure  for  Derby  was  to  take 
place  at  the  above-mentioned  hour. 

There  were  then  nearly  dx  hours  to  kill. 

"  Which  is  the  way  to  the  head  inn?" 

''  Tou  cannot  mistake  it,  sir.     Stndght  on — the  King's  Head." 

So  off  I  set  to  the  King's  Head  in  search  of  food  and  shelter,  for  the 
rain  began  to  descend,  and  added  firesh  doom  to  my  pron>ects.  At  the 
King's  Head — not  our  first  Charles,  he  is  never  selected  tor  the  portrait 
of  a  king^s  head ;  Henry  VIII.,  though,  often,  probably  because  the 
pictures  represent  him  fat  and  jolly,  Falstaff-like,  what  mine  host  would 
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wuh  to  be  or  to  pMsnade  the  vulgar  his  good  cheer  wodd  make  them ; 
8ome  of  the  Georges,  for  the  same  reason,  come  in  for  their  share  of 
paUio  approbaticm  in  the  hanging  line  as  signs.  A  mroce-loddDg 
landlady  makes  her  appearance,  and^  eyes  one  with  a  suspicious  gkoce, 
as  much  as  to  say,  *'  Where  is  your  baggage  ?  what  good  will  you  be  to 
us  ?  are  you  to  be  trusted  ?" 

*^  I  have  come  in  search  of  food  and  shelter ;  I  am  going  on  to  Derby 
to-night,  but  cannot  do  so  before  seven  o'clock.  Can  I  have  some  dinner  ?" 
'^Certainly,  sir. — Here,   Elizabeth,   show  this  gentleman  into  the 
coffee-room. 

CoMKKBCiAL  Roox  was  printed  in  large  letters  over  the  door,  and 
one  commercial  ambassador  was  seated  at  the  table,  making  up  his  ac- 
eonnts  (Sunday),  and  writins;  letters;  his  gig-box  was  by  his  side. 
"  I  want  some  dinner — what  can  I  have?" 

Ude  is  dead,  but  lives  in  print;  poor  Soyer,  too,  immortalised  by 
Punch  when  in  Ireland  as  the  *'  Broth  of  a  boy,"  and  since  his  Crimean 
campaign,  now  no  more.  Poor  fellow,  Soyez  tranguiUe!  Mrs.  Glasse 
and  her  old  hare,  what  would  they  have  said  to  Elizabeth's  reply, 
«  Rumpsteaks,  sw  ?** 

A  good  story  is  told  of  Ude  when  he  lived  at  Quom  with  Lord 
Sefton,  and  some  one,  coining  in  very  late,  adced  for  anything  that 
could  be  had  at  once — a  beefisteak.  Well,  a  beefsteak  was  ordered  by 
Lord  Sef^  for  his  fiiend,  an  agricultural  acquaintance,  no  doubt.  The 
order  was  taken  to  the  kitchen,  but  it  so  happened  that  there  was  no 
kitchen-maid  present,  and  the  message  was  taken  straight  to  head- 
quarters, to  the  chef  himself.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  certainly  not  the 
beefsteak.  The  chef  swore  lustily  at  the  footman,  and  declared  he  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it 
"  What  answer,  then,  am  I  to  take  to  his  lordship— he  will  be  very 
angry?" 

'^  You  may  go  tell  milor  I  be  dam — ^I  make  one  beefiake !" 
Well,  to  return  to  my  question  to  Elizabeth  as  to  what  I  could  have 
for  dinner,  her  reply  was,  '^  Rnmpsteak,  sir." 

''  How  dreadful !"  wiU  be  the  ezdamation  firom  some  would-be  swell* 
who  would  affect  to  be  horrified  by  even  beefsteak ;  but  the  Ude  of  the 
King's  Head  at  Tamworth  had  probably  never  heard  of  filets  de  sole 
a  la  maltre  d'hdtel,  odtelettes  ^  la  Soubise,  or  riz  de  veau,  under  any  dis- 
guise, so  Mr*  Would-be-Swell,  who  talks  a  good  deal  before  the  un- 
initiated  as  to  what  a  good  dinner  should  be,  and  whose  superficial 
knowled^  in  the  gastronomic  art  has  been  picked  up  b^  study  from  the 
carte  at  his  club  (not  a  bad  one  either),  let  me  remind  him  of  the  saying, 
"  When  you  are  m  Turkey  do  as  the  Turkeys  do ;"  so  when  you  are 
detained  in  Tamworth  on  a  Sunday,  and  stopping  at  the  King's  Head, 
do  as  the  commercial  gentry  do ;  and  so  I  did,  and  ordered  a  bee&teak. 
This  done,  I  went  to  the  window.  Not  a  soul  moving  in  the  streets ; 
the  shops,  of  course,  shut  No  amusement  to  be  looked  for  in  that  Ime. 
Where  is  the  population?  not  a  soul  moving,  not  an  umbrella  dis« 
eemible.  Perhaps  all  in  church,  '^  where  you  ought  to  have  been,  instead 
of  travelling  on  a  Sunday,"  whispers  the  advocate  of  cold  meat 

STEYENsoir,  Tailor  and  Dbapeb, 
flourished  in  white  and  gold  letters  over  a  door  direcily  in  front  of  the 
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coffee-room  window.  DoubUess  that  is  Sterenson  himself  whose  head 
appears  over  a  firagment  of  the  window-blind,  razor  in  hand,  his  face  dis* 
gmsed  in  8oap-sa£,  engaged  in  making  his  Sunday  toilet,  and  his  chin 
smooth. 

AdDISON)  NEWSAQENTy 

appeared  in  grass-green  and  gold  next  door.  In  the  coffee-room  of 
the  King's  Head  at  Tarn  worth  there  is  no  newspaper  of  any  kind;  no- 
tUng  sare  the  Midland  Railway  Time  Table  for  February,  1848.  This 
I  spelt  over  and  over,  but  by  *'  no  hook  or  crook  "  could  the  firsfc  and 
only  train  for  Derby  be  construed  into  departure  before  a  quarter  to 
seven;  and  there  it  stopped. 

I  then  rang  the  bell,  wluch  Elizabeth  and  her  black  eyes  answered, 
and  departed  in  search  of  a  newspaper.  The  door  opposite  has  shut  with 
a  bang,  and  a  glimpse  of  a  most  elaborate  neckcloth  and  waistcoat  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  tailor  and  draper's  toilet  is  complete,  and  that 
the  bang  of  the  door  followed  his  exit,  for  an  exceedingly  pretty  profile, 
wluch  probably  belonfi;s  to  hb  daughter,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  soap- 
suds and  his  shorn  physiognomy,  and  is  gazing  after  his  retiring  steps; 
and  now  that  he  has  turned  the  comer,  and  is,  as  poor  Power  would  have 
said,  '^  clean  out  of  sight,"  the  profile  has  suddenly  turned  to  a  full  face, 
and  has  lost  nothing  by  the  transfiguration,  for  two  dimples  are  exposed 
and  come  into  play  instead  of  half  a  one,  and  two  laughing  blue  eyes  are 
evidently  endeavouring  to  fathom  the  obscurity  of  the  commercial  room. 

The  bagman  is  not  bad-looking,  but  is  what  ladies'  maids  would  call 
an  exceedingly  smart  gentleman  ;  and,  moreover,  has  an  enormous  pair 
of  whiskers.  Probably,  then,  it  is  his  custom  to  put  up  at  the  Kingfs 
Head  on  occasional  Sundays — possibly  he  may  be  hers — of  the  dimples 
— Sunflower. 

Oh,  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved! 

Elizabeth  enters  with  the  Times  of  Saturday — ^the  great  Cotton  Lord's 
speech  at  Manchester  on  the  Thursday  before — ^national  defences — bales 
of  cotton,  not  bad  ones  either  in  every  sense,  as  we  found  them  to  be  at 
Kew  Orleans  long  ago,  for  old  Hickory  made  his  ramparts  of  them. 

But  our  beefsteak  makes  its'  appearance:  ^<done  to  a  turn — per- 
fect— gravy ;  a  light  pile  of  horseradish,  and  fine  powdery,  mealy-look- 
ing  potatoes  smokin^^  in  a  deep  round  dish.  The  cover  matches  the  dish, 
and  is  of  the  old  willow  pattern — the  two  men  going  over  the  bridge 
represented  in  quunt  Chinese  perspective.  I  always  had  a  weakness  ror 
this  old  blue  and  white  delf — now  rapidly  being  superseded  by  showy  and 
vulgar  patterns. 

«  What  have  you  got  to  drink  ?" 

<*  Bitter  beer,  sir." 

« Is  it  good?" 

**  Our  customers  like  it,  sir ;  there  are  no  compliunts." 

**  Vulgar  dog  !**  from  Mr.  Demmi,  the  would-be  swell ;  "  beefsteaks 
and  beer — low  !" 

The  ale  is  excellent— just  bitter  enough— clear  and  spariding;  and  so 
are  Elizabeth's  eyes ! 

The  bagman  has  finished  his  correspondence,  sealed  his  letters,  locked 
his  gig-box  up,  and  has  approached  the  windowj  hat  in  hand. 

From  where  I  am  seated  I  can  just  discern  the  blue  orbits  over  the 
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way  peeping  over  the  blind,  which  hides  the  dimples  as  well  as  the  rosy 
lips,  and  I  pick  out  a  delicious  onion  iVom  amongst  the  accompanying 
piocaliliM>  and  proceed  vigorously  with  my  repast,  the  bagman  still  at 
bis  post  in  the  Iniy-window — immovable,  tiresome  dog. 

I  have  begun  to  munch  the  very  crispest  bit  of  celery  it  was  ever  my 
&te  to  encounter,  when  the  bagman  shows  signs  of  a  move,  and  I  am 
Cut  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  knows  what  to  order  and  what 
he  is  about  in  Tamworth.  He  passes  out,  and  I  rush  to  the  window  ; 
the  double-barrelled  dimples  have  excited  my  curiosity.  No  one  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  window,  but  passing  towards  the  opposite  comer,  where  the 
tailor  and  draper  disappeared,  is  a  black  chip  bonnet,  particularly  well 
put  on,  with  one  scarlet  rose  placed,  and  so  piquantly,  too — in  stable 
phraseology,  if  proper  to  apply  it  so— on  the  off  side !  Briedenback 
once  told  me  he  recollected  a  man  in  Paris  whose  sole  employment  was 
to  determine  the  exact  spot  where  a  flower  should  be  fastened  on  each 
capote,  and  his  charge  was  a  Napoleon!  It  was  worth  it,  too,  for  if 
there  be  one  thing  more  than  anotner  offensive  to  good  taste,  it  is  that 
overloading  amounting  to  disfigurement  which  one  generally  aeei  on 
those  worn  by  our  fair  countrywomen.  When  will  they  learn  better  ? 
No  matter  whether  it  be  ribbion  or  artificial  flowers,  tney  must  have 
them  in  profusion,  and  so  laden  with  artificial  fruit,  as  to  call  to  mind 
nothing  short  of  a  market  garden ! 

But  to  return  to  the  possessor  of  the  black  bonnet  and  scarlet  rose. 
All  of  her  figure  visible  was  faultless,  though  a  good  deal  is  enveloped 
in  a  Scotch  shepherd's  plaid  shawl,  with  a  deep  maroon-coloured  border, 
exceedingly  well  adjusted.  Rigolette  could  not  have  arranged  it  better. 
She  holcU  her  dress  up  as  she  paddles  along  on  tiptoe  to  avoid  the 
puddles  on  the  defective  trottoir,  and  exposes  well  fitting  boots,  and 
stockings  so  well  pulled  up  that  the  slightest  wrinkle  cannot  be  detected ; 
her  petticoats  are  as  white  as  the  driven  snow,  and  possibly  the  riddle 
of  the  housekeeper,  and  a  great  deal  of  bustle  about  a  little  waist,  might 
apply. 

An  Isle  of  Skye  terrier  is  following. 

My  inclination  is  to  run  out  and  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  owner  of 
the  scarlet  rosette,  to  see  if  she  is  really  as  pretty  as  my  fancy  pictures. 
She  must  be.  But  at  the  moment  she  turns  the  comer,  I  imagine, 
from  a  reflexion  in  an  opposite  window,  she  has  joined  some  one.  She 
never  once  looked  behind  her;  her  umbrella  is  up,  as  it  should  be,  for 
the  rain  descends  in  torrents. 

Well,  I  finish  dinner,  cogitating  over  and  dreaming  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  work  myself  into  a  dreadful  fever  as  to  the  face  that  belongs  to  so 
foultless  a  figure.  Elizabeth  enters.  I  must  have  killed  a  deal  of  time  in 
this  most  unsatisfactory  manner,  for  it  has  become  dark,  and  she  pro- 
ceeds to  dose  the  window-shutters,  draw  the  curtains,  put  on  fresh  coals, 
poke  the  fire,  brush  the  cinders  under  the  grate,  and  is  fumbling  for  the 
hook  to  hang  the  brash  upon;  and  she  departs,  and  I  am  again  alone, 
and  ruminate  once  more.     The  fire  light  strikes  full  upon 

Finest  Hollands  and  Geneva. 

I  pull  the  bell.     Elizabeth  with  her  black  eyes  soon  appears. 
'<  Confound  the  fellow,"  from  Demmi,  ''  the  vulgar  dog  is  going 
to  make  love  to  the  chambermaid."    No  such  thing,  Mr.  D^mmi ;  I 
VOL.  zi«v.  2  B 
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am  too  much  iatarestod  about  tbo  poiaeefor  of  tbe  blade  bonnol^  aad 
anytbiDg  that  may  have  atruck  me  as  r«markaMe  about  Efiaabeftk'a  odbt 
bas  been  edipatd  for  OTor  by  the  inu^^iiMury  ones  wbieh  matt  lire  tudcr 
that  same  bomiet 

<<  Which  is  the  best— Hollands  or  GenoYa?" 

<^  Our  customw^  like  both,  sir.  There  are  no  eomplainte,  sir.  Ifr. 
(xallyshield  takes  Hollands^  sir;  Mr.  Fustian  always  drmks  Geiief%  »; 
and  Mr.  Dimity  likes  'tm  botb>  sir !" 

*<  But  which  do  you  like  ?  I  only  want  on*  kind,  which  do  jma  w^ 
commend,  eh  ?    I'm  sure  you  know  which  is  the  best.     Come,  n^w?^ 

'^  Indeed  I  don\  sir ;  I  never  drinks  none.  Mr.  Shrub,  sir— that'a 
him  that's  just  gone  out — invariably  prefers  the  'Ollands ;  the  young; 
man  is  a  good  judge,  or,  lor  he's  in  the  trade ;  he's  die  gentlenaua  aa 
tcavels  for  that  'ouse,  sir,  and  that  card  with  the  euouch-oom  and  lian 
upon  it  comed  fix>m  lum." 

^*  Oh,  then,  bring  me  some  H<^laads  and  hot  water,  and  aund  Aai 
the  water  boils." 

«  Yes,  sir." 

*'  A  lemon  and  some  sugar." 

«Yes,rir." 

The  brew  is  made.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  Drink  ii,  to  be  sure  T 
from  my  friend  Demmi,  who  has  become  interested,  and  is  impatieniy  U^ 
know  something  more  of  her  of  the  dimples. 

And  so  I  intend,  and  interrogate  Elizabeth  a  little  while  so  doing. 

'^  What  sort  of  a  person  is  Uus  Mr.  Shrub  ?  What  does  he  do  with 
himself  here  on  Sundays  p  I  thought  I  saw  him  looking  very  bard  at 
a  young  lady  in  the  opposite  window  just  before  he  went  oat,  and  she 
must  have  gone  at  the  same  time.  Does  she  wear  a  black  beanet  wkh 
a  red  rose  in  it?  I  fancy  she  is  very  pretty,  is  she  not  P  Is  diere  any- 
thing between  them  ?" 

«  Oh  d^ar  no,  sir,  I  don't  think  there  is  nothing  betweeft  diem;  she 
is  a  very  pretty  girl,  sir,  but        " 

Mr.  Shrub  [enters  the  room,  and  my  curiosity  is  again  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, £or  he  at  once  takes  ms  place  at  a  table  by  the  ckMed 
shutters  and  calls  for  his  dinner,  which  very  shortly  appeass,  bom*  ia  by 
Elizabeth,  who  looks  unutterable  things. 

His  dinner  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  I  have  just  diseassed^  but 
he  has  ordered  half  a  {»nt  oipale  Asrry — which  looks  very  pale  indeed. 
The  shop  (the  Geneva)  he  wishes,  perliaps,  to  sink  in  our  pres«ioe^  bvt 
that  may  come  later. 

He  has  finished— -has  drunk  the  moiety  of  his  half-pint,  the  remaining 
half  he  has  put  carefully  away :  and  now  approaches  the  cwtaias  of  the 
wij^ow,  which,  after  some  fumbling,  disclose  the  canewofk  of  the  win* 
dow,  and  above,  in  the  room  where  the  tailor  had  committed  shaveology, 
a  human  head ;  probably  a  nearer  observer,  say,  Mr.  Shrub,  from  his 
proximity,  could  discern  whether  it  was  the  same  &oe  that  had  fiist 
appearea  in  soapsuds,  or  that  which  succeeded  and  was  dimpled-***hat  I 
could  not. 

Mr.  Shrub  takes  an  elaborately  embroidered  cigar-case  &om  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat^-tums  over  diree  or  four  uncommon  good-loddng 
weeds,  and  selects  one ;  and  I  think  I  should  not  mind  to  oboose  from 
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those  left,  for  a  most  aromatic  and  fragrant  whiff  finds  its  way  to  the 
olfactory  nerves  as  he  has  lighted  it  in  the  hall. 

The  rain  beats  against  me  window,  but  is  drowned  by  a  rumbling 
noise,  as  if  a  carriage  of  some  sort  had  been  pulled  up  before  the  door. 
I  have  drained  a  glass  of  Geneva  to  the  dregs,  and  nght  good  it  was ; 
and  Elizabeth  enters  in  rather  a  bustle,  but  I  must  interrogate  her^  the 
fittle  minx. 

**  Sir,  the  omnibus  is  at  the  door.     Toa  will  have  to  be  quick,  sir.'^ 

I  jump  in  the  omnibus.     The  door  is  banged  to. 

«  All  right,  Bob." 

It  is  ptt(^y  dark — a  feint  glimmer,  as  from  a  lighted  agar,  qoiekly 
recedes,  and  a  very  flickering  lamp  makes  me  aware  there  is  one  person 
at  die  further  end  of  the  long  eomn-like  contrivance. 

A  faint  lamp  is  again  passed;  a  female  figure  !s  there  ensconced. 
A  third  lamp  reveals  a  scarlet  rose  on  a  black  ground ;  a  fburdi  and 
liftti,  the  Scotch  shawl  with  the  purple  border ;  a  sixth,  a  rough  Skye 
terrier  upon  the  sitter's  lap ;  and  finally,  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  hufy 
tnface  of  the  commercial  room  of  the  king's  Head  at  Tamworth  is  re- 
veaJed  to  my  eager  eye.  But,  provokine  creature,  she  averts  her  head, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  good  look  at  ner. 

The  jolting  omnibus  has  passed  rapidly  over  the  ground,  and  has  ar- 
rived at  the  station. 

She  cannot  now  escape  me. 

"  Down,  Thistle ;  down,  sir,"  in  such  a  voice— so  sweet  I 

Now  I  have  a  chance. 

''  Confound  the  thing!"  It  is  all  darkness,  the  ommbus  has  drawn  np 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  totally  eclipse  the  only  light  at  the  back  of  the 
station,  and  there  may  not  be  a  chance  of  seebg  her  face ;  but  as  I  move 
the  terrier  flies  at  my  legs,  and  she  leans  very  forward.  The  very  thickest 
possible  veil  is  down. 

^  Pray,  beat  him,  sir" — (to  me) — in  the  same  sweet  voice.  <*  Thistle, 
come  hcare ;  down,  rir !  down !" — (to  the  dog). 

"  No  time  to  los^  sir !" 

And  I  descend — and  leave  to  mount  a  steep  stair  to  ^  upper  pia^ 
Ibrm ;  she  follows-^it's  all  right  then,  she  must  be  g<nng  to  Der^  \ 

I  have  taken  my  ticket,  and  stand  aloof,  anziouuy  and  fixedly  staring 
at  the  impenetrable  veil,  and  my  heart  beats  quickly  as  she  turns  to  tiie 
Kght  at  the  booking-place.  Thistle  held  tight  in  her  arms. 

'^  A  ticket  to  Lichfield,  if  you  please." 

'^  We  do  not  book  for  licwdd  in  this  oflice,  marm;  in  tihe  one  below. 
You  must  go  down  the  steps.  Here,  porter,  show  this  lady  ta  the  Trat 
VaWey." 

She  turns  to  descend.  There  is  nothing  for  it  I  must  see  her 
ikce  at  all  liazards ;  what  is  to  be  done?  A  lucky  accident— her  vefl  has 
caught  in  the  crook  of  my  umbrella,  and  is  rudely  dragged  oft  one  side. 
The  gas  is  flaring,  and  brilliant,  and  she  is— -dreadfully  marked  with  the 
small-pox! 

Alas  for  day-dreams  f 

A  shrill  whistle.  '^  This  way  for  Derby !  Take  your  plaoef  for 
Derby,  gentlemen  I" 

Another  whistle — an  almost  imperceptible  stir,  a  payable  one— ^wfaish! 
I  am  off. 

2b2 
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POLITICAL  MEMOIBS:  M.  GFIZOT  AND  LOED  JOHN 

EUSSELL. 

Almost  simultaQeously  there  appear  new  yolames  of  political  memoirs, 
by  two  ex-Prime  Ministers,  Frencn  and  English  ;  by  the  former,  of  him- 
self ;  by  the  latter,  of  his  party's  sometime  chieftain,  traditional  g^ory, 
and  abiding  oracle,  Charles  James  Fox. 

M.  Guixot  resumes  his  Memoirs*  at  a  memorable  date,  July,  1830. 
On  the  23rd  of  that  month  he  left  Nismes  for  Paris,  which  he  reached 
on  the  27th,  at  five  in  the  morning.  Six  hours  later  he  received  a  note 
firom  M.  Casimir  Perier  inviting  him  to  meet  several  of  their  colleagues, 
and  discuss  the  fatal  decrees,  and  the  incipient  struggle  they  had  already 
occasioned,  betokening  another  Revolution,  very  imminent  if  not  quite 
inevitable. 

Ministers  and  nations  live  fast  in  hours  of  crisis.  They  know  not,  in 
the  morning,  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  but  they  every  evening  see 
what  it  can.  Seeing  is  believing ;  yet  is  it  hard  in  some  such  cases  to 
believe  one's  even.  It  iras  only  on  the  26th,  as  M.  Guizot  was  passing 
through  Pouilly,  that  he  obtained  from  the  guard  of  the  mail  tne  first 
intelligence  of  the  decrees.  And  now,  before  noon  on  the  27th,  a  dynasty 
was  manifestly  doomed. 

His  description  of  the  state  of  things  in  Paris  at  this  juncture,  gives 
animation  and  excitement  to  the  very  opening  of  his  new  volume.  ^'  The 
struggle  had  scarcely  begun,  and  already  the  entire  establishment  of  the 
Bestoration, — persons  and  institutes, — was  in  visible  and  urgent  danger. 
A  few  hours  before,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  Paris,  the  decrees  were 
unknown  to  me  ;  and  by  the  side  of  legal  opposition  I  saw,  on  my  arrival, 
revolutionary  and  unchained  insurrection.  The  journals,  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  secret  societies,  the  assemblies  of  peers  and  deputies,  the 
national  g^uards,  the  citizens  and  the  populace,  the  bankers  and  the 
labouring  classes,  the  drawing-rooms  ana  the  streets,  eveiy  regulated  or 
unlicensed  element  of  society  either  yielded  to  or  pushed  forward  the 
general  movement.  On  the  first  day,  theory  was.  Long  live  the  Charter! 
l)awn  with  the  Ministers  !  On  the  second.  Up  with  Liberty  !  Down 
with  the  Bourbons  !  Long  live  the  Bepuhlic  !  Long  live  Napoleon  the 
Second!  The  decrees  of  the  preceding  eve  had  been  seized  on  as  the 
signal  for  exploding  all  the  irritations,  hopes,  projects,  and  political  desires 
accumulated  during  sixteen  years. 

'^  Amongst  the  evils  with  which  our  age  and  country  are  afflicted^ 
one  of  the  heaviest  iSy  that  no  serious  trouble  can  burst  forth  in  any  part 
of  the  social  edifice^  but  immediately  the  entire  building  is  in  danger  of 
subversion  ;  there  exists  a  conta^on  of  ruin  which  spreads  with  terrible 
rapidity.  Great  public  agitations,  extreme  abuses  of  power,  are  not  new 
facts  in  the  world.  More  than  once  nations  have  had  to  struggle  not 
only  by  law  but  by  force,  for  the  maintenance  and  recovery  of  their  rights. 
In  Germany,  in  Spain,  in  England  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  in 

*  Memoirs  to  illofltrate  the  History  of  Mj  Time.  Bj  F.  Guizot.  Translated 
by  J.  W.  CJole.    VoL  IL    London:  Bentley.    1859. 
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FraDce  as  hx  back  as  the  seventeenth  centary,  the  political  bodies  and  the 
people  have  often  opposed  the  King,  even  by  arms,  without  feeling  either 
the  necessity  or  right  of  changing  the  dynasty  of  their  SovereimQs  or  the 
form  of  their  government.  Kesistance  and  insurrection  had  weir  curbs 
and  limits,  whether  arising  horn  the  state  of  society,  or  the  conscience 
and  good  sense  of  men :  the  entire  system  was  not  continually  in  the. 
hazard.  In  the  present  day,  and  with  us,  each  important  political  struggle 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  life  and  death.  People  and  parties,  in  thdr 
blind  excitement,  rush  on  the  instant  to  the  last  extremes ;  resistance 
suddenly  transforms  itself  into  insurrection,  and  insurrection  into  revolu- 
tion.    Every  storm  becomes  the  deluge." 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  italicise  the  commencement  of  this  para- 
graph— and  only  stopped  where  we  did,  because  stop  somewhere  we  must. 
The  eloquently  enforced  truth  of  the  entire  paragraph  may  be,  in  fact,  a 
truism.  But  none  the  less  it  deserves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold; 
to  be,  by  every  Frenchman  (and  indeed  others),  learnt  by  heart,  and  laid 
to  heart ;  lest  again,  and  yet  again,  it  be  written  afresh  in  letters  of  blood. 
Not  that  it  is  the  enunciation  of  a  doctrine  ;  it  is  only  the  statement  of 
a  &ct.  But  what  an  amount  of  instruction,  suggestion,  and  warning, 
that  plain  £aciy  or  historical  truth,  or  trite  and  time-tried  trvdsm,  does 
contain! 

M.  Gmzot  avows  his  desire  to  be  frank  in  recording  the  lessons  ex-  * 
perience  has  taught  him.  He  explicitly  promises  to  be  faithful  to  his 
mends,  just  towards  his  adversaries,  and  severe  in  judgment  on  himselE 
"  If  I  carry  out  this  design,  my  work  perhaps,  when  completed,  may 
reflect  honour  on  my  own  name,  and  confer  some  advantage  on  my 
country."  Again :  '^  In  matters  that  relate  to  myself,  I  wish  to  conceal 
no  particle  of  the  truth  which  time  has  taught  me."  As  regards  others, 
his  colleagues  or  contemporaries  in  general,  his  procedure  is  just  what 
might  have  been  predicated  of  him,  and  just  what  will  disappoint  the 
Paul  Prys  of  personal  politics,  who  have  no  relish  for  what  is  impersonal 
and  philosophic,  but  a  keen  and  cruel  set  of  double-teeth  for  anything 
piquanty  even  if  putrid.  When  he  commenced  these  Memoirs,  M.  Guizot 
asked  himself  (he  tells  us,  p.  38),  not  without  perplexity,  with  what  degree 
of  liberty  he  should  speak  of  men — friends  or  adversaries — whom  he  had 
dosebr  studied,  whether  in  the  exercise  of  power,  or  in  the  struggles  for 
it.  His  conclusion  was,  and  is,  that  the  dead  belong  to  history  ;  they 
have  a  right  to  justice,  and  history  has  an  equal  claim  to  freedom :  in 
their  case,  therefore,  '^  I  shall  use  the  joint  privilege  with  candour.  But 
the  living  still  elbow  each  other  in  this  world ;  they  demand  mutual  for- 
bearance, and  this  I  have  promised  myself  never  to  forget."  It  is  in 
reference  to  the  eleven  Ministers  who  (himself  included)  formed  the  first 
Cabinet  of  the  Citizen  King,  that  our  author  makes  this  resolve.  Of  the 
eleven,  eight  are  dead :  MM.  Lafitte,  Dupont  de  TEure,  Marshal  Gerard, 
Baron  B^on,  Count  Mol^,  Baron  Louis,  Marshal  Sebastiani,  and  M. 
Casimir  P^rier.  The  three  survivors  are  the  Due  de  Broglie,  M.  Dupin^ 
and  himself. 

The  most  striking  likeness  among  these  portraits* — ^if  it  be  possible 

*  Among  other  note-worthy  sketches  of  character,  are  those  of  Bei^amin  Con- 
stant, Talleyrand,  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  the  present  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians.   But  M.  Casimir  P^er  is  hy  ftr  the  foremost  figure  in  the  volume. 
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for  outsiders  to  form,  and  allowable  m  them  to  ghre,  an  optmoo— 4f  duit 
of  M.  Lafitte,  with  his  ananswerable  tftooey-bagti  and  his  rerj  question- 
able statesmanship.  M.  Gtdzot  does  jostiee  to  him  as  an  intdHgent 
and  decided  man  of  business,  a  free  and  agreeable  conTerser,  anxioufl  to 
please  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  erer  readj  to  gratify  tami 
le  mande.  But,  as  for  hb  political  character,  although  extremely  suscep* 
tible  to  the  revolutionary  influences  diat  surrounded  him,  he  is  said  to 
have  ''  had,  on  his  own  account,  no  general  or  defined  ideas ;  no  detsr* 
mined  or  obstmate  party  views ;  he  was  neither  an  anstocratnor  a  desao- 
crat,  neither  a  monarchist  nor  a  republican ;  attached  to  progvessm 
movement  by  natural  instinct,  and  more  for  personal  gratification  than 
from  any  profound  design;  seeking  importance  from  vanity  rather  than 
ambition ;  mingling  weakness  with  carelessness,  and  impertinence  with 
good  nature ;  a  veritable  financier  of  high  comedy,  engaged  in  politics 
as  his  parallels  under  the  old  system  were  wil^  worldly  and  Hterary  in- 
dulgences; desiroas,  above  all  things,  of  being  courted,  flattered,  and 
praised;  trusting  as  much  to  success  as  to  merit;  the  same  with  the 
Bang  and  the  people,  in  revolutions  as  in  matters  of  speculative  business; 
and  treating  all  questions,  whether  monetary  or  political,  inA  a  fne- 
sumptuous  levity  which  believed  that  it  could  reconcile  everything ; 
dreaming  of  no  obstacles,  and  foreseeing  no  reverses.  In  1830,  he  had 
reached  the  summit  of  his  destiny,  happy  and  proud  at  having  witnessed^ 
or  rather,  as  he  tried  to  tlunk,  produced,  a  revolution  wfai^di  satisfied  the 
country,  and  a  King  who  pleased  himself;  and  expecting  to  remain 
powernil,  popular,  and  rich,  without  bestowing  much  thought  or  care  on 
the  labours  of  government." — The  Miilionname  Minister  has  often  had 
his  portrait  taken,  but  we  question  if  any  previous  painter  (however  big 
his  brush)  has  so  taken  it  to  the  life.  There  is  nothing  like  carieatufe 
about  It;  lights  and  shades  are  noway  overdone,  but  ail  is  in  good 
keeping.  And  yet  how  effisotiveiy  it  turns  the  man  inside  out — uDlets 
indeed  his  art  was  too  deep  for  the  art  of  M.  Guixot  to  £athom,  which 
nobody,  with  any  knowledge  of  the  two,  can  very  easily  suppose. 

Moro  open  to  exception  will  be  thought  the  character  giv^i,  on  Ae 
whole,  to  the  late  King  of  the  French.  One  passage  in  which  the  «z* 
Minister  portrays  his  old  master,  commences  wkii  these  words :  "  Many 
win  disbelieve  me,  and  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  tba  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  unambitious."  Louis  Philippe  is  depicted  as  a  man  of 
moderation  and  prudence,  notwithstanding  the  activity  of  his  nnnd,  aad 
the  chanfi;eable  vivacity  of  his  impressions,  who  had  long  foreseen  tho 
chance  which  mig^  elevate  him  to  the  throne,  but  wilihoiit  seddng  it, 
and  more  disposed  to  dread  than  desire  its  fulfilment.  We  cannot  hsre 
discuss  the  accununr  of  this  {Hreaentment.  But  we  may  remark  upon  the 
excellent  account  M.  Guixot  aflbrds  of  the  complications  of  die  King^s 
positioD,  and  the  unoertaiaty  in  his  ideas,  so  perc^tible  in  his  attitude 
and  demeanour  towards  die  very  opposite  cooncilbci  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  **  His  inclination  led  xiim,  from  the  beginniiig,  to  shtiiik 
from  a  strong,  decided  policy,  and  alternately  to  succumb  to  or  lesMttha 
Bevdutioii ;  in  the  hope,  by  thos  beating  aliovt,  of  gaining  tiie  tone  and 
strength  he  required,  to  surmount  the  obstacles  that  beset  the  difficult 
Government  he  was  called  on  to  establish." 

The  present  volume  carries  us  on  from  the  Bevolution  of  July,  1830^ 
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to  ihe  foriMtioB  of  the  Cabinet  im  Oetober,  1832^  when  M.  Gukot  wm 
ii|>p(Hnied  Minister  of  Puhlie  Instruciion.  His  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
4«n&g  three  months  of  the  year  1830^  f<Nrms  the  subject  of  Chapter  IL, 
which  comprises  a  deal  of  interesting  matter  illustratite  of  his  official 
doings  (though  the  Opposition  accused  him  of  doing  Nothing).  Chap- 
tar  IIL  descnbes  the  triaii  of  the  Ministers  of  Charles  X.,  and  the  pro* 
gress  of  disaffection  and  anarehj,  exemplified  in  particular  by  the  sack 
of  tho  Chorch  of  ^Saint-Germain  TAnzerrois  and  of  the  Archiepiscopal 
Palace  at  Paris.  Then  comes  (Ch.  IV.  and  V.)  the  Ministry  of  M. 
Casimir  P^rier,  whose  strenuous  endeavours  in  the  cause  of  order,  and 
vhose  ec|ual  moderation  and  energy  in  the  exercise  of  power,  are  most 
ably  set  forth.  The  untimely  death  of  that  eminent  man,  in  May, 
1832,  was  followed  by  legitimist  and  republican  insurrections,  advantage 
beinr  taken  of  the  increasing  weakness  of  tibe  Cabinet,  notwithstandii^ 
the  determined  and  in  part  successful  resbtance  of  the  Partyof  Order. 
At  this  crisis  we  tarn  from  the  Duchesse  de  Berry  in  the  West  to  see 
Paris  in  a  state  of  siege ;  Chateaubriand,  Fiti-James,  and  other  legiti- 
mistSy  are  arrested  ;  anon  Marshal  Soult  is  called  to  the  head  of  affiurs, 
and  with  the  formation  of  his  Ministry — not  accomplished  without  many 
a  Hiitch^  this  one  crying  q£^  and  that  one  baclong  out — the  second 
vclwne  of  thes^  Memoira  comes  to  an  end.  They  are  like  to  be  volu- 
minous ;  bttt  of  that^  probably,  neither  public  nor  publishers  will  be  apt 
to  Qomplajo.  ' 

Almost  austerely  as  H.  Guizot  abstains  from  allusions  to  private  life, 
or  glimpse  of  the  home  department,  he  does  now  and  then  relieve  the 
stately  march  of  his  narrative  by  a  moment's  pause  for  homestead 
memories.  Thus,  whUe  Paris  is  rioting  about  the  Pantheon  auestion*- 
u^n  which,  by  the  way,  our  author  frankly  allows  himself  to  have  been 
in  error,  and  of  which  he  retains  "  such  a  disagreeable  impression'^-^^he 
is  Ratified  at  having  Rossini  come  to  breakfast  with  him.  The  maesiro 
had  been  engaged  by  Charles  the  Tenth's  Civil  List  to  compose  two 
operas  for  the  French  stag^  and  M.  Guizot  was  anxious  to  enaorse  the 
commission.  *^  We  conversed  together  without  reserve.  I  was  struck 
bj  his  active,  varied  disposition,  open  to  every  subject,  gay  without  vul- 

erity,  and  disposed  to  jest  without  bitterness.  He  left  me  after  half  an 
ur  g£  pleasant  intercourse,  which,  however,  led  to  nothing,  for  I  soon 
after  ceased  to  hold  office.  I  remained  alone  with  my  wife,  who  had 
been  interested  by  M.  Rossini  and  his  conversation.  My  daughter 
Henriette  was  brought  into  the  room,  a  little  child  who  had  just  begun 
to  walk  and  prattle.  My  wife  went  to  the  piano  and  played  some  paa- 
sages  from  the  composer  who  had  just  left  us» — from  ^  Tancredi'  amongst 
others.  We  were  alone«  I  remained  thus  for  I  know  not  how  long, 
forgetting  all  external  associations^  gazing  on  my  daughter,  who  at- 
t^^nf»ted  to  run,  perfectly  tranqml,  and  absorbed  in  the  presence  of  these 
oljects  of  my  aOfections.  Thirty  years  have  since  passed  over,  and  yet  it 
seems  like  yesterday.     I  do  not  agree  with  Dante,  when  he  says— 

Nesson  magvior  d<^re 
Olie  ricordand  del  tempo  idioe 

Nellai  ' 


I  ihink|  on  {he  contrary,  that  the  reflection  of  a  light  upon  the  places  it 
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no  longer  iliuminates  is  a  precious  enjoyment,  and  when  Heaven  and 
time  have  allayed  the  ardent  rising  of  the  soul  against  misfortune,  it 
pauses  and  gratifies  itself  in  the  contemplation  through  the  past,  of  the 
blessings  and  advantages  it  has  lost." 

Surely  this  is  a  charming  "  interior."  Welcome  would  be  many  more 
such  glimpses  of  the  Home  Minister  at  home.  For  what  few  others  &ere 
may  actually  be,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  a  volume  that  will  remune- 
rate him  for  perusing  it,  page  by  page,  and  whet  his  appetite  (if  it  be  but 
a  healthy  one)  for  the  volumes  that  are  yet  to  come. 

Lord  John  Ruddell's  long-expected  Li^e  AKt>  IlimAs  of  Chables 
James  Fox,*  of  which  the  first  volume  lies  before  us,  rather  follows  the 
political  career  of  the  great  Whig  leader  than  attempts  to  portray  his 
private  life.  As  Editor  of  Mr.  Fox's  Correspondence,  the  noble  lord  bad 
intimated  his  intention,  at  a  future  time,  and  in  a  separate  form,  to 
^'  place  in  a  connected  narrative  the  relation  of  Mr.  Fox's  political  career 
and  an  account  of  his  Times.  In  that  manner  the  great  events  of  his 
life  will  be  prominently  set  forth,  and  his  public  policy  fully  discussed.'^ 
The  present  Life  is  avowedly  "  very  deficient"  in  what  would  have  con- 
stituted the  chief  interest  of  Lord  Holland's  projected  one — ^namely,  a 
description  of  the  statesman's  domestic  life,  and  ^\such  firagments  of  his 
conversation  as  the  meipory  of  his  friends  could  supply."  The  Z|^,  in 
fact,  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  TVmes,  of  Charles  James  Fox, 
in  these  politico-bioeraphical  pages.  It  is  Lord  John's  endeavour  to 
study,  ^'  in  all  their  different  aspects,"  such  mighty  events  as  the  Ameri- 
can War,  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars : 
"  they  are  the  great  elevation  from  whicb  the  streams  of  modem  history 
must  flow  towards  the  ocean  of  time."  The  American  War,  accordingly, 
is  the  central  topic  of  the  present  volume ;  and  his  lordship  enters  into 
the  details  of  its  rise  and  procuress,  its  character  and  merits,  with  a  fulness 
answerable  to  his  estimate  or  its  importance.  Were  the  Americans  jus- 
tified in  dissolving  the  connexion  between  themselves  and  Great  Britain  ? 
This  is  a  question  which  he  has  to  discuss,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when 
he  comes  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  order  to  solve  it,  he 
makes  a  preliminary  examination  of  their  position,  that  he  may  arrive  at 
a  {slit  judgment.  The  only  terms,  he  remarks,  upon  which  the  most 
moderate  of  the  colonists  of  North  America  wpuld  have  been  content  to 
remain  in  subjection  to  Great  Britain  were,  that  their  leg^latures  should 
be  perfectly  free ;  that  no  money  should  be  exacted  horn  them  without 
theur  own  consent ;  and  that  their  judges  should  hold  office  during  good 
behaviour.  "  Recent  suspicions  had  made  Franklin  and  other  Americans 
add  to  these  terms  a  condition  that  no  British  troops  should  be  quartered 
in  the  colonies  without  the  consent  of  the  provincial  legblatures.  These 
terms  were  surely,  in  the  then  posture  of  affairs,  reasonable  and  hxr.  Had 
not  the  troops  been  employed  to  beud  America  to  submission,  a  restric- 
tion of  the  prerogative  in  this  branch  could  not  properly  have  been  de- 
manded. But  circumstances  had  rendered  such  a  condition  neoessary. 
It  was  clear,  however,  that  no  such  terms  would  be  granted  by  the  Kii^ 
of  Great  Britain.  Every  overture  for  conciliation,  even  the  petition  to 
the  King  drawn  up  by  Dickenson,  and  which  Mr.  Penn  was  <maiged  to 

*  Vol  L    London:  Bentiey.    18.59. 
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j^resent,  had  been  contumeliously  rejected.  An  entire  and  absolute  sub- 
mission was  required  in  return  ror  some  Tagae  promise  of  iiot  taxing  the 
colonies,  provided  the  colonies  taxed  themselves  for  imperial  purposes, 
according  to  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  British  Minister."  Lord  John 
Russell  concludes,  that,  as  such  a  submission  would  have  been  intolerable 
— since  the  freedom  of  America  would  have  been  thenceforth  dependent 
on  the  absolute  will  of  the  King,  or  the  narrow  policy  of  his  Ministers, 
— ^the  Declaration  of  Independence  became  justifiable,  because  necessary 
for  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  the  colonies.  It  ^*  flowed  naturally  from 
the  love  of  free  and  equal  laws,  which  the  English  race  had  carried  with 
them  to  the  West.     It  was  a  corollary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights." 

Of  Washington,  his  lordship  always*  speaks  with  the  highest  admira- 
tion and  respect  **  How  much  fouy  and  injustice  were  required  before 
such  a  man  could  be  driven  to  arms  against  his  sovereign!"  (p.  99). 
"  Among  the  great  men  of  modem  times,  his  fame,  if  not  the  most 
splendid,  shines  with  the  purest  light"  (p.  65).  ''  Beset  by  enemies,  un- 
dermined by  cabals,  his  troops  suffering  &om  nakedness  and  famine,  his 
conduct  and  his  language,  during  this  critical  period  [after  General 
Howe's  victory  at  Brandy  wine],  bear  the  stamp  of  a  g^reat  and  good  man" 
(p.  146).  "  In  this  extremity  of  the  fortunes  of  the  revolted  colonies,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  character  of  Washington  alone  preserved  the 
liba*tie8  and  secured  the  independence  of  his  country.  Had  he  been  dis- 
posed to  encourage  the  licence  of  his  troops,  the  freedom  of  the  people 
would  have  been  subverted.  Had  he  not  magnanimously  persevered  in 
the  command  in  spite  of  calumny  and  conspiracy,  it  is  probable  that  a 
more  ambitious  chief  would  have  risen  on  his  ruin,  perhaps  a  Csesar  or  a 
Cromwell  would  have  acquired  despotic  power  in  the  State  as  a  reward 
for  services  in  the  field,  and  would  have  crushed  the  liberty  of  his  country 
as  the  price  of  asserting  her  independence"  (p.  150). 

In  discussing  the  difference  between  Lord  Chatham  and  the  Rocking- 
ham Whigs,  as  to  recognising  American  independence,  in  1777-78,  Lord 
John  Russell  is  clear  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Fox  were  in 
the  right  He  appeals  to  the  march  of  General  Burgoyne  to  prove  the 
general  enthusiasm  of  New  England  in  the  cause  of  independence ;  and 
to  the  little  progress  made  by  General  Howe  in  the  south,  to  prove  that 
Washington,  though  driven  back,  could  not  be  destroyed.  He  ha9 
ex  post  facto  proof  that  Lords  Chatham  and  Shelbume  were  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  with  the  loss  of  America  the  sun  of  England  would  set  for 
ever.  He  points  to  seven  years  of  unaviuling  contest,  and  seventy-five 
years  of  British  greatness  after  separation,  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  the 
advioe  which  the  Rockingham  Whigs  gave  to  their  country.  '<  Mr.  Fox 
said  truly,  that  commerce  with  America  on  friendly  terms  would  serve  us 
better  than  a  nominal  independence.  Experience  has  proved  the  truth 
of  his  assertion.  The  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  America  has  in- 
creased at  least  fivefold  since  the  separation."  And  his  lordship's  own 
rider  (k  posteriori)  to  Mr.  Fox's  proposition  (k  priori)  is,  that  not  all  the 
jealousy  of  the  mercantile  system,  not  all  the  prohibitions  to  which  Lord 

*  "  AhoaiftJ*  Kot  in  the  case  of  M^jor  Andr^  however,  whose  execution,  wm 
Lard  John,  **  leaves  a  blot  on  the  fair  fame  of  Washington  never  to  be  effkced.'* 
P.  281. 
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CbaOiam  «dh<f«d,  nor  aU  the  taxM  whkh  Om  fiMBcial  geftw  of  Ut. 
GienvUle  might  hkre  derisody  could  have  finnirfied  to  GrMit  Britain  «dj 
adfmntagea  U  ha  cotpared  wi4h  tha  profiti  d  uarestrielad  iataveoone 
founded  on  the  tanie  m  muiual  benefits,  and  the  amitj  «£  two  gfeai  in- 
dqpendent  States. 

In  ooDsidering  the  contest  earned  on  in  America  from  fint  to  lasi^ 
nothing  is  Bkere  remaAable^  Lord  John  observes,  than  the  iaadeqaaey  of 
the  efforts  made  hy  Great  Britain  when  compared  to  the  ma^^utnde  of 
the  task  she  had  undertaken.  ^'  Some  tiurty  to  thirty-fivo  thousaMd 
troops,  of  whom  twelve  thousand  wero  Germans,  seem  to  hav«  beea 
thought  suffirieat  to  subdue  a  whdk  eontinesit  aad  beep  in  sntfoetion 
three  millions  of  exasperated  insurgents.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
audi  negligenoet  except  by  supposing  that  the  Ministexs  really  believed 
that  the  AmetieanB  were  cowazds  [as  Lord  Sandwich,  for  one^  expressly 
eaUed  them},  and  that  the  flame  of  loyalty  only  required  a  match  to  be 
amlied  to  burst  forth  into  a  Uaie.  But  this  is  only  to  excuse  one  land 
et  incompetency  by  alleging  another.  Either  the  JiGnistess  grosaly  de* 
osived  diemsdvea,  or  their  measures  woe  disgraoefolly  inadequate.  One 
or  the  other  of  these  condusioos  is  unav(M£Lble.  It  most  be  ndmittd 
also,  that  while  the  British  soldiers  displayed  their  accustomed  valour,  the 
American  War  did  not  Moduee  any  mi&tary  talent  on  the  part  of  the 
Bxitiah  generais.  Sir  mlliam  Howe,  General  Bm^goyne,  and  their  sub* 
ordinates^  contributed,  by  their  over-caution  or  tbcw  over-confidence^  to 
the  dsfoat  of  the  Miaietry  which  empk>yed  them"  (pp.  25d-54>.  In 
nontrast  with  which  defiriency,  Washington's  sagari^,  ten^per,  choice  of 
cround,  and  combined  boldness  and  prudence  are  here  i^precialed  to  the 
ML  The  volume  itself  cksse  with  another  tribute  (pp.  366-65)  to  that 
great  man,  from  which  we  can  cite  only  the  final  words :  ^*  To  Geeige 
Washington  nearly  alone  in  modem  times  has  it  been  given  to  aeoom* 
phsh  a  wondecfol  revolution,  and  yet  to  remain  to  all  fotnie  times 
the  theme  of  a  people's  gratitude^  anii  an  example  of  virtuous  and  bene* 
fieent  power.'' 

The  last  three  duipters  of  this  volume  are  ooneemed  respectively  widi 
dm  defeat  and  resignation  of  Lord  North,  the  administration  o£  Lotd 
Eoddi^ham,  and  that  of  Lord  Shelbume.  It  breaks  off  at  thn  Fteee 
of  178a. 
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EECOLLECTIONS  OP  CHAELBS  STRANGE. 
Pabt  IIL 

Most  mea  have  tiieir  romanee  in  life^  tarlier  or  ktor.  Mine  had  coma 
in  due  oourse,  and  she  who  Bade  it  for  me  was  Annahel  Brightman. 
The  first  time  I  ever  saw  her  was  an  epoch  in  my  life :  noi  heoicuse  I 
made  acquaiatance  with  hw ,  hat  because  Mr.  Brightman  had  inTiled  me 
to  his  house,  an  honow  iiev»  before  accorded  to  any  ehvk  in  his  office^ 
whether  paid  derk  or  articled,  and  which  I  thought  amnangly  great  I 
was  jvst  twenty,  with  prospects  rather  uncertain  as  to  the  mmre^  for  it 
had  not  occnired  to  my  ambition  thra,  that  I  should  ever  be  made  Mr. 
Brightman's  partner. 

It  was  on  Easter  Sunday.  Ihe  evening  fMrevious^  it  happened  tfastt  I 
had  remained  later  than  the  other  clerks,  to  finish  something  in  hand.  I 
hftd  just  done  it,  and  wsa  shutting  my  desk  in  the  front  ofibse  on  the 
groond-floor,  when  Mr.  Brightman  came  down  stairs  to  leave,  and 
kxiked  in. 

*«  Not  gone  yet !" 

^'  I  am  going  now,  sir.     I  have  only  just  finished." 

*'  Are  you  one  of  those  ecnaiog  on  Monday  ?"  contioned  Me.  Brigfat- 


^*  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Lennard  told  me  I  might  take  holiday,  but  I  did  not 
care  about  it,  so  I  am  coming  as  usual.  I  have  no  friends  to  i^end  it 
with,  and  it  would  not  be  much  of  a  hdiday  to  me." 

Mr.  Brightman  paused  and  looked  at  me.  I  was  gathering  the  pens 
together.     ^*  Have  you  no  friends  to  dine  with  to*morrow  ?" 

^*  No,  sir :  at  least,  I  am  not  asked  anywhere.  I  think  I  shall  go  for 
a  blow  tup  the  river." 

'<  A  blow  up  the  river,"  repeated  Mr.  Brightman.     ^*  Don't  you  go  to 
duiroh  ?"  he  added,  after  a  pause. 
.   ^'  Always,    I  eo  to  the  Temnle.     I  meant  in  the  aftemoen,  sir." 

'<  WeD,  if  you  have  no  frienos  to  dine  with,  you  may  come  and  Urn 
with  me  :  it's  Easter  Sunday.  Come  down  when  church  is  over ;  you 
can  get  an  omnibus  at  Ijondon-faridge^  or  at  Cbaring-oroBS." 

Be  very  sure  I  did  not  &il  to  go :  some  of  the  eksrks  would  have  given 
their  ears  for  the  invitation.  Mr.  Brk^htman's  residenei^  near  Claphamt 
was  a  handsome  enckised  villa,  with  mis  pleeraie-grounds.  Be  lived  in 
good  sl^le,  keeping  seven  or  ei^  servants  and  two  carriages^  an  open 
and  a  dose  one:  sometimes  he  3rove  up  to  town  in  the  former,  bat  not 
often.  It  was  a  weU^appointed  house  inttde,  full  of  oonfort^  or,  af  I 
thought,  luxury.    Mr.  Brightman  was  on  the  lawn  when  I  eatmd. 

'*  Well,  Charles !  I  began  to  think  you  late." 

'*  I  walked  down,  sir.  The  two  first  omnibuses  were  full,  io  I  wovld 
aot  wait." 

^Bather  a  long  walk,"  remarked  Mr.  Adightman,  <<buA  it's  iriiat  I 
should  have  done  mj^f  when  my  kgs  were  voung.  Dinner  witt  be  read^ 
aaott.  We  dine  at  three  on  Sundays,  which  allows  owaseivei  and  tb 
servants  to  attend  evening  service  as  well  as  morning." 

He  had  been  walking  towards  the  honse  as  he  spoke,  and  we  maak  in. 
The  drawing  and  dining-roon^ opeood  en  ^tbw  side  a  epMom  hnUi  J» 
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the  former  was  seated  Mrs.  Brightman.  I  had  seen  her  oocasionally  at 
the  office,  mostly  in  her  carriage  at  the  door,  for  she  rarely  entered,  bat 
I  had  neyer  spoken  to  her.  She  was  considerably  younger  than  her 
husband,  for  he  had  married  late  in  life,  and  very  handsome,  but  of  cold, 
haughty  manners.  '*  Here  is  Charles  Strange  at  last,'*  Mr.  Brightman 
said  to  her  as  we  entered,  and  she  replied  by  a  slight  bend,  but  whether 
in  answer  to  him  or  in  greeting  to  me,  was  only  known  to  herself. 

*^  Where  is  Annabel  ?"  asked  Mr.  Brightman. 

**  She  is  gone  dancing  away  somewhere,"  was  Mrs.  Brightman's  reply. 
^'  I  never  saw  such  a  child:  die's  not  five  minutes  together  in  one  place.** 

Presently  she  came  in.  A  graceful,  pretty  child,  apparently  about 
twelve,  dressed  in  Heht  blue  silk.  She  wore  her  brown  hair  in  curls  round 
her  head,  and  they  lew  about  as  she  flew,  and  the  bright  colour  rose  in 
her  cheeks  with  every  word  she  uttered,  and  her  eyes  were  like  her 
father's,  dark,  tender,  and  expressive.  Not  the  least  resemblance  could 
I  trace  to  her  mother. 

We  had  a  plain  dinner;  a  quarter  of  lamb,  vegetables,  tarts  and 
creams.  Mr.  Brightman  did  not  exactly  apologise  for  it,  but  he  expluned 
that  on  Sundays  they  had  as  little  cooking  as  possible.  But  it  was 
handsomely  served,  and  there  were  two  or  three  sorts  of  wine,  and  three 
servants  waited  at  table,  two  in  livery  and  the  butler  in  plain  clothes. 

Some  little  time  after  it  was  over,  Mr.  Brightman  left  the  room,  and 
Mrs.  Brightman,  without  the  least  ceremony,  leaned  back  in  an  easy- 
chair  and  closed  her  eyes.  I  said  something  to  the  child  :  she  did  not 
answer,  but  came  to  me  on  tiptoe. 

'^  If  we  talk,  mamma  will  be  angry,"  she  whispered ;  *^  she  never  lets 
m^  make  a  noise  while  she  goes  to  sleep.  Would  you  like  to  go  out  on 
the  lawn  ?  we  may  talk  there." 

I  nodded,  and  Annabel  silently  opened  and  passed  out  at  one  of  the 
French  windows,  holding  it  back  for  me,  and  then  I  as  silently  closed  it. 
"Take  care  it  is  quite  shut,"  she  said,  '^or  the  draught  may  get  to 
mamma.  Papa  is  gone  to  his  parlour  to  smoke  hb  cigar,"  she  continued, 
*^  and  we  shall  have  coffee  when  mamma  awakes.  We  do  not  take  tea 
until  after  church.     Shall  you  go  to  church  with  us  P" 

"  I  dare  say  I  shall.     Do  you  go  ?" 

^'  Of  course  I  do.  My  governess  tells  me  never  to  miss  church  twice 
on  Sundays,  unless  there  is  very  good  cause,  and  then  things  will  go  well 
with  me  in  the  week :  and  if  I  wished  to  stay  at  home,  papa  would  not 
let  me.  Once,  do  you  know,  I  made  an  excuse  to  stay  away  from  morn- 
ing service:  I  said  my  head  ached  badly,  though  it  did  not:  it  was  to 
read  a  book  that  had  been  lent  me,  the  *  Old  English  Baron,'  and  which 
I  feared  my  governess  would  not  let  me  read,  if  she  saw  it,  because  it  was 
about  ghosts,  so  I  had  only  the  Sunday  to  read  it  in.  Well,  do  you 
know,  that  next  week,  nothing  went  right  with  me :  my  lessons  were 
turned  back,  and  my  drawing  was  spoilt,  and  my  French  mistress  tore 
my  translation  in  two. — Oh  dear!  it  was  nothing  but  scolding  and 
crossness ;  so  at  last,  on  the  Saturday,  I  burst  into  tears  and  told  Miss 
Shelley  about  staying  away  from  diurch  and  the  fdse  excuse.  But  she 
was  so  kind  she  would  not  punish  me,  for  she  said  I  had  had  a  whole 
week  of  punishment" 

"^  Of  all  the  little  chatterpies !"  I  thought  to  myself.  *'h  Vm 
Shelley  your  governess  now  f "  I  asked  her. 
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<^  Yes;  1mt  her  mother  is  an  inyalid,  so  mamma  allows  her  to  go  home 
every  Saturday  night  and  come  back  on  Monday  morning.  Mamma 
says  it  is  much  more  pleasant  to  have  Sunday  to  ourselves,  but  I  like 
Miss  Shelley  very  much,  and  should  be  dull  without  her,  if  papa  were  not 
at  home.  I  do  love  Sundays^  because  papa's  here.  Did  you  ever  read 
the  '  Old  English  Baron?'  " 

"No." 

"  Shall  I  lend  it  you  to  take  home  ?"  returned  Annabel,  her  bright 
cheek  glowing  and  her  eyes  sparicling.  <<  I  have  it  for  my  own  now :  it 
is  such  a  nice  book!  Have  your  sisters  read  it  ?  Perhaps  you  have  no 
asters  FV 

"  I  have  no  sisters,  and  my  &ther  and  mother  are  dead.  I  have  one 
brother,  but  he  lives  abroad." 

<<  Oh  dear,  how  sad !"  cried  Annabel,  clasping  her  hands.  *^  Not  to 
have  a  fiither  and  mother !     Who  do  you  live  with  ?" 

"  I  live  in  lodgings." 

She  stood  looking  at  me  with  her  earnest,  thoughtful  eyes,  thoughtful 
then. 

<'  Then  who  sews  the  buttons  on  your  shirts  ?" 

I  burst  out  laughing:  the  reader  may  have  done  the  same.  ^^My 
landlady  professes  to  sew  them  on,  Annabel,  but  they  often  go  button* 
less :  sometimes  I  sew  them  on  myself." 

^<  If  you  had  one  off  now,  and  it  were  not  Sunday,  I  woidd  sew  it  on 
for  you,"  said  AnnabeL   "  Why  do  you  laugh  ?" 

^*  At  your  concern  about  shirt-buttons,  my  dear  little  girl." 

^^  But  there's  a  gentleman  who  lives  in  loogines  comes  here  sometimes 
to  dine  with  papa ;  he's  older  than  you :  and  he  says  it  is  the  worst 
trouble  of  life  to  have  nobody  to  sew  his  buttons  on.  Who  takes  care  of 
you  if  you  are  ill  ?"  she  added,  after  another  pause. 

^<As  there  is  no  one  to  take  care  of  me,  I  cannot  afford  to  be 
ill,  AnnabeL     I  am  generally  very  well." 

"  Oh,  I  am  gUd  of  that.     Was  your  &ther  a  Uwyer,  like  papa  ?" 

'<  No.     He  was  a  clergyman." 

"  Oh,  don't  turn  back,'' interrupted  Annabel,  '*  I  want  you  to  see  my 
Inrds.  We  have  an  aviary,  and  they  are  so  beautiful.  Papa  lets  me  call 
them  mine,  and  some  of  them  are  mine  in  reality,  for  they  were  bought 
for  me.** 

Presently  I  asked  Annabel  her  age.     '^  Fourteen." 

"  Fourteen !"  I  exclaimed. 

'*  I  was  fourteen  in  January.  Mamma  says  I  never  ought  to  tell  my 
age,  for  people  will  only  think  me  the  more  childish ;  but  papa  says 
I  may  tell  it  to  everybody." 

She  was,  in  truth,  a  child  for  her  years ;  at  least,  as  years  are  counted 
now.  She  flew  about  showing  me  everything,  her  frock,  her  curls,  and 
her  eyes  dancing:  from  the  aviary  to  the  fowls,  from  the  fowls  to  the 
flowers:  all  innocent  objects  of  her  daily  pleasures,  innocent  as  she  was. 

We  went  to  church  in  the  evening,  ounelves,  and  the  servants  behind 
us.  Afterwards  we  had  tea,  and  then  I  rose  to  depart.  Mr.  Brightman 
walked  with  me  across  the  lawn,  and  we  had  nearly  reached  we  iron 
gates  when  we  heard  swift  steps  and  ^ords  behind  us.  "  Papa !  papa  I 
Is  he  gone  ?    Is  Mr.  Strange  gone  ?" 

"  What  is  the  matter  now  ?"  asked  Mr,  Brightman. 
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'a  proauMd  k>  lend  Mn  StaBge  dM:  ii  if  tiM '  OU  Engla^ 
He  hm  never  leed  it." 

"<  Thete,  ram  bftck,"  said  lis.  Brirhtma^  as  I  tmaed  tad  took  tiie 
hook  from  ber^  <' jo«  wiU  ealoli  coUJ' 

'<  What  a  Biee  ehild  she  ii^  nr!"  I  could  sot  help  eadaiining. 

^'  She  ia  that,"  he  replied.  '^  A  true  child  of  natorey  kiu»wiog  so 
harm  and  thinking  none.  Mrs.  Brightman  complains  that  her  ideas  and 
manaers  are  so  umbrmed,  there's  no  style  about  her,  die  sajs,  no  lewrre ; 
bat  in  mj  opinion  tfiat  ought  to  constiftnte  a  chikl's  tkiei  ohann.  AB 
Annabel's  parte  are  good;  of  sense,  intellect^  talent,  she  possenss  her  fbtt 
share ;  and  I  am  thankful  that  they  are  not  prematurely  devefoped ;  I 
am  tbankM,'^  he  lepeated  with  empbaos,  <<  that  she  is  not  a  forward 
child.  In  my  young  days,  girls  were  girls,  but  now  there  is  not  each  a 
thing  to  be  fioond;  they  are  all  women.  I  do  not  admire  forced  commo- 
dities'myself;  forced  TS^taUes,  feieed  frmt,  foioed  children:  diey  are 
good  for  little.  A  genume  child,  such  as  Annabel,  is  a  treaaoe  rare  to 
be  met  witL" 

And  that  was  my  first  meeting  with  Annabel  Brightman.  From  Aal 
time  I  was  occasionally  inTifted  to  her  fiitber's  house,  and  I  watched  her 
grow  up;  grew  up  to  M  a  ffood,nna£bcted,  pleasing  woman,  loraUe  as  she 
was  when  a  child,  llie  AildiahneflB  had  gone,  aid  thougfatfol  gentleness 
had  come ;  and  to  my  eyes  and  my  heajrt  there  was  no  edMr  lit  tbs 
wh(^  world  who  ooold  compare  with  Annabel  BrightMan. 

Her  &ther  suspected  it ;  and  had  be  lived  but  a  little  longer  he  wocdd 
have  known  it  bejnond  sospioioB,  for  I  should  have  ^Mken  oat  fully. 
Some  tioM  befere  ms  death  I  was  at  his  house,  Ungeting  in  the  garden 
with  AnnabeL  She  had  my  arm,  and  we  were  pacing  the  broad  walk 
on  the  left  of  the  lawn,  thinkiag  only  of  ours^ei^  when  raising  ray  e^ 
I  saw  Mr.  Brightman  winching  as  from  one  of  the  French  wmdowsu  Me 
beckoned  to  me,  and  I  went  in,  leaving  AnnabeL 

**  Charies,"  said  he,  when  I  stepped  inside,  ^*  no  fumsense.  Yon  and 
Annabel  are  too  young  for  it.^ 

I  felt  that  my  hce  flushed  to  the  roots  of  my  hair,  aad  I  fielt  tibat  his 
eyes  were  fuU  a|>e&  me  as  I  stood  before  him.  Bat  I  took  courage  to 
pot  a  bold  question. 

^'  S«,  ev«7  year  that  passes  over  our  heads  will  lessen  that  djacdon. 
Will  there  be  any  other?" 

^  Hold'your  tongue^  Charles.  Time  enough  to  talk  of  these  tkbgs 
when  the  years  have  passed.     You  are  over  yoong,  I  say.* 

^  I  am  twenty-five,  sir;  and  JBCss  Brightraanp— — " 

<'  What's  twenty^ver  he  intermnted.  "  I  was  between  forty  and 
fifky  when  I  thought  of  marriage.  Now  don't  go  turning  Annabel's 
head  with  visions  of  what  years  may  bring  forth,  for  if  you  do  I  will 
not  continiie  to  invite  you  herch  Do. yon  hear?  TiaM  csKragh  for 
that.'' 

Bat  there  was  sufficient  in  Mr.  Brigfatman's  manner  to  show  that  he 
had  not  beoi  Uind  to  the  attachment  that  was  springing  up  between  us: 
and  that  he  did  no  doobt  ngai  me  as  the  foitore  hwshand  of  hie 
daughter. 

However,  Annabel  knew  noOixw  oC  this  conversatioay  and  things  had 
remamed  as  they  were,  until  Mr.  Brig^bitman  died  his  sadden  and  leaely 
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death*  H»  left  but  liUle  money,  comparatively  sneaking,  bduad  him ; 
his  rate  of  HviDg  had  tended  to  absorb  it :  but  still,  aUowiag  for  tbat» 
tJKeie  waa  less  than  coold  haye  been  expected. 

One  evening,  not  a  fortnight  after  his  death,  I  had  aa  appointment  aA 
Mrs.  Brightman's  on  business  afiiurs,  and  the  moment  I  hiMi  swallowed 
my  dinner,  I  went  oat  to  keep  it.  I  met  Leah  on  the  stairs,  eoaang  up 
with  a  bucket  in  her  hand.  '*  Leah,  if  anybody  calls,  I  am  out  for  the 
erraing.  And  tell  Watts,  when  he  comes  in,  that  I  have  left  the  Jmw 
T^mes  on  the  taUe  for  Mr.  Lake :  he  must  take  it  round  to  him.'' 

«  Very  well,  rir." 

I  was  nearing  the  top  of  Essex-street  when  I  met  the  postman.  ^  Any- 
thiiig  for  me?"  I  iaquure^  for  I  had  been  expecting  aa  important  letter 
all  &y.  .... 

*^  I  think  there  is,  sir,"  he  replied,  looking  ever  his  letters  by  aid  of 
tbegas^Iamp^    *^  *  Messn.  Brightman  and  Stnmge :'  there  it  is,  sir." 

I  opened  it  by  the  same  light :  it  wag  the  expected  letter,  and  required 
an  immediate  answer.  So  I  went  back^  and  letting  myself  in  wiui  my 
latoh-key,  tamed  into  the  clerks'  room  to  write  it 

Leah  had  not  heard  me.  She  was  up-stairs,  deep  in  one  of  her  two 
fiivourite  balladfl^  which  i^ipeared  to  coofrise  aU  her  eoUeetioB.  During 
office  hours  Leah  was  ^uiet  aa  a  dumb  woman,  but  in  the  evening  she 
wotdd  generally  be  cromng  over  one  of  these  old  songs  ia  aa  imder  tone: 
if  she  thought  I  was  out,  and  that  she  had  the  home  to  henelf,  as  she 
was  thinking  now,  she  sang  out  in  full  key,  but  in  &  dokful,  monotonous 
kind  of  chant  One  of  these  aoof^  waa  a  Scotch  fragment,  beginnins^ 
'^  Woe's  me,  for  my  heart  ia  breaking ;"  the  other  was  "  Barbara  Allen. 
Fiaffmentary  also,  apparently;  for  as  Leah  sang  it  there  a^^eared  to  be 
ndwer  begmning  nor  end,  only  middle* 

And  as  she  wandered  up  and  down. 

She  heard  the  bells  a  ringing, 
And  as  they  lang  they  seemed  to  say. 

Hard-hearted  ^baia  Allen  I 

She  tomed  her  body  romid  and  round. 

She  saw  his  corpse  a  oonkg: 
"Oh,  put  him  down  by  this  blade's  side. 

That  I  may  gaae  upoa  him !" 

The  more  she  locked,  the  more  she  ktoi^ied. 

The  farther  she  went  from  him ; 
Her  friends  they  all  cded  out  "  Eor  shame  I 

Hard-heartea  Barbara  Allen !" 


Whether  it  may  be  the  eonrect  venioii  of  th»  ballad,  I  doa't  know;  it 
was  Leah's :  many  and  many  a  time  had  I  heard  it,  and  I  was  hearing  it 
again  this  evenine,  when  there  came  a  q«iet  ring  at  the  street  door  bell, 
My  doer  was  pvuted  to,  but  not  closed,  and  hmk  came  bustling  down. 
Barban  Alkm  going  on  still,  but  in  a  lower  voice. 

**  Do  Mr.  Stranffe  live  here  ?"  was  asked,  when  the  door  was  opened. 

«  Yes,  he  does,^  responded  Leah.     «  He's  out" 

'<  Ob,  I  don't  want  him,  ma'am.  I  odiy  wanted  ia  knew  if  he  did  Kve 
bete.    What  sort  of  a  mmi  is  he?" 

"^  What  sort  of  a  man  r  repeated  Leah.    '« A  very  niee  man." 

'<  Tea,  but  in  looka»  I  mean." 
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<<  Well,  he's  good-looking.  Blue  eyet  and  dark  hair.  Why  do  you 
want  to  know  ?" 

*' Ay,  thafs  him;  hut  I  don't  know  about  the  colour  of  his  eyes,  I 
thought  they  was  dark.  Blue  in  one  light  and  brown  in  another,  maybe: 
I've  heered  of  such.     A  tall,  thinnish  man." 

<<  He's  tall :  not  what  can  be  called  a  maypole,  but  still  tall.  Taller 
than  Mr.  Brightman  was.'' 

*'  Brightman  and  Strange,  ain't  it  ?  'Tother^s  an  old  gent,  I  suppose," 
was  the  next  remark,  while  I  stood,  amused  at  the  colloquy. 

^<He  wasn't  over  old:  he's  just  dead.  Have  you  any  message  to 
leave?" 

*^  No,  I  don't  want  to  leave  no  message;  that  ain't  my  business.  He 
told  me  as  he  lived  here,  and  I  wanted  to  make  sure  as  he  did.  He's  a 
social,  pleasant  man,  ain't  he  ?" 

''  Wonderful  pleasant,"  returned  Leah.  '^  Not  got  a  bit  of  pride  about 
him  with  those  he  knows,  whether  it's  friends  or  servants.  Mr.  Bright- 
man  was  oncommon  fond  of  him." 

*<  Needn't  say  no  more,  ma'am;  he's  the  same  cove.  Takes  a  short 
pipe  and  a  social  dram,  and  makes  no  bones  over  it." 

<<What?"  retorted  Leah,  indignantly.  <'Mr.  Strange  doesn't  take 
drams  and  smoke  short  pipes :  he  wouldn't  demean  himself  to  neither. 
If  he  just  lights  a  cigar  at  night,  when  business  is  over,  it's  as  much  as 
he  does.     He's  a  gentleman." 

^'  Ah,"  returned  the  visitor,  his  tone  expressing  a  patronising  sort  of 
contempt  for  Leah's  belief  in  Mr.  Strange,  "  gents  as  is  gents  in-doors, 
ain't  always  gents  out.  Though  I  don't  see  as  a  man  need  be  reproached 
with  not  being  a  gent,  because  he  smokes  a  honest  clay  pipe,  and  takes 
a  drop  short :  and  Mr.  Strange  does  both,  I  can  tell  ye." 

'<  Then  I  know  he  doesn't,"  repeated  Leah.  '<  And  if  you  knew  Mr. 
Strange,  you  wouldn't  say  it." 

'^  If  I  knew  Mr.  Strange !  Perhaps  I  know  him  as  well  as  you, 
ma'am.  He  don't  come  a  courting  our  Betsy,  without  my  knowing  of 
him." 

''What  do  you  say  he  does?"  demanded  Leah,  suppressing  her 
temper. 

''  Why,  I  say  as  he  comes  after  our  Betsy.  And  that's  why  I  wanted 
to  know  whether  this  was  his  house  or  not,  for  Fm  not  a  going  to  have 
her  played  with :  she's  our  only  daughter,  and  as  good  as  he  is.  And 
now,  as  I've  got  my  information,  Fll  say  good  night,  ma'am." 

Leah  shut  the  door,  and  I  opened  mme.     **  Who  was  that,  Leah?" 

''  Good  patience,  sir  I"  she  exclaimed  in  her  astonishment  ''  I  thought 
you  were  out,  sir." 

*'  I  came  in  again.     Who  was  that  at  the  door  ?" 

''  Who's  to  ^ow  who  it  was  ?"  cried  Leah.  ''  Some  bfandybaU- 
&ced  man,  who  had  mistaken  the  house.  You  must  have  heard  what  he 
said,  sir." 

"I  heard." 

Leah  turned  away,  but  came  back  hesitatingly,  a  wistful  expression  in 
her  eyes.  I  believe  she  looked  upon  me  almost  with  a  mother's  feeling : 
I  am  sure  she  cared  for  me  as  one.  In  my  boyhood  she  had  taken  me 
to  task  and  given  me  good  advice  often.     '*  It  is  not  true,  Mr.  Charles  ?" 
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^*  Of  ocmne  it  is  not  trae^  Leah.  I  Deither  take  drams  short,  nor  go 
eonrting  Miss  Betsys." 

^'  I'm  an  old  fool ;  and  I  should  just  like  to  wring  that  man's  tongue, 
for  his  impudence !"  exclaimed  Leah,  as  she  returned  up-stairs. 

I  went  out  with  my  letter,  put  it  in  the  post,  and  then  made  the  best 
of  my  way  to  Mrs.  Brightman  s.  The  tea  waited  on  the  drawing-room 
table,  but  no  ooe  was  in  the  room.     Presently  Annabel  entered. 

*'  I  am  sorry  yon  should  have  had  the  trouble  to  come,"  she  said, 
'^when  perhaps  you  could  not  spare  the  time.  Mamma  is  not  well 
enough  to  see  you." 

^^  I  was  not  busy  to-night,  Annabel.  Is  Mrs.  Brightman's  illness 
serious  ?" 

"  Yes — no — I  hope  not." 

Her  voice  and  manner  appeared  excessively  subdued,  as  if  she  could 
scarcely  speak  for  tears.  She  turned  to  busy  herself  with  the  teacups, 
evidently  with  a  view  to  evade  mv  notice. 

*'  What  is  the  matter,  Annabel  ?" 

'^  Nothing,"  she  fainUy  said,  though  the  tears  were  even  then  dropping 
from  her  eyes.  I  had  seen  her  several  times  since  Mr.  Brightman's 
death,  and  could  make  allowance  for  her  grie^  but  this  looked  different, 
like  trouble. 

**  Is  Mrs.  Brightman  angry  with  you  for  having  come  up  last  eveninir 
with  that  deed  ?^' 

'^  No ;  oh  no.  I  told  mamma  of  it  this  morning,  and  she  said  I  had 
done  right  to  take  it  up,  but  that  I  ought  to  have  gone  in  the  carriage." 

^*  Then  what  causes  your  grief,  Annabel  ?" 

*^  You  cannot  expect  me  to  be  in  high  spirits  just  yet,"  she  replied, 
which  was  decidedly  an  evasive  answer.  '*  There  are  times  when  I  feel 
—the  loss ^" 

She  foirly  broke  down,  and,  sinking  on  a  chair,  sobbed  without  con- 
cealment. I  advanced  and  stood  bemre  her,  not  speaking  till  she  was 
calm. 

"  Annabel,  that  loss,  that  grief,  is  not  all  that  is  disturbing  your  peace 
to-night     What  else  is  there  ?" 

^'  It  is  true  I  have  had  something  to  vex  me,"  she  said,  *^  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  it  is." 

^^  It  is  a  temporary  trouble  I  hope ;  one  that  will  pass  awav ^ 

**  It  will  never  pass  away,"  she  interrupted,  with  a  further  burst  of 
emotion  ;  "it  will  be  a  weight  upon  me  for  ever,  so  long  as  my  life  shall 
last  I  almost  wish  I  had  gone  with  my  fother,  rather  than  have  lived 
to  bear  it." 

I  took  her  hands  in  mine,  and  spoke  deliberately.  '^  If  it  be  a  serious 
grief  like  that,  I  must  know  it,  Annabel." 

'<  If  it  were  of  a  nature  that  I  could  speak  of,  you  should :  but  it  ia. 
not" 

"  Could  you  speak  of  it  to  your  father,  were  he  alive  ?" 

'<  We  should  be  oompeUed  to  speak  of  it,  I  fear.     But  he " 

'*  Then,  Annabel,  you  can  speak  of  it  to  me.  From  henceforth  you 
must  look  upon  me  as  your  protector  in  his  place  ;  your  best  friend :  one 
who  will  shmre  your  cares,  perhaps  more  dosely  than  he  could  have  done; 
who  will  strive  to  soothe  tnem  with  a  love  that  could  not  have  been  bis. 

VOL.  XLV.  2  c 
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la  a  short  period,  Annabel,  I  diftll  ask  you  to  gi?e  me  the  legal  right  to 
be  this." 

<*  It  ean  nerer  be/'  she  replied,  lifting  her  tearfnl  eyes  to  mine. 

I  looked  at  her  with  aa  amosed  soiile :  for  I  knew  Ae  lored  me,  sad 
where  else  could  there  be  an  obstade  ?  <<Not  just  yet,  I  know:  in  a 
i^  months.'' 

<^  Charles,  you  misonderstood  me :  I  said  it  could  nerer  be." 

^  I  do  not  understand  that.  Had  your  ladier  Hved,  it  would  haye 
been  :  and  I  do  not  assert  this  withooA  good  reason.  I  do  believe  that 
he  would  have  ^ven  us  to  each  other,  Annabel,  with  all  his  hearty  wilL" 

^^  Yes ;  this  may  be ;  I  think  yon  are  right ;  but        ■" 

''  But  what,  then  ?  One  word,  Annabel :  the  objection  would  not 
surely  come  from  your  heart  ?" 

*'  No,  it  would  not,"  she  softly  answered.  ^  But  do  not  speak  of  these 
things.** 

"1  did  not  intend  to  speak  of  them  so  soon.  But  I  wished  to  renund 
you  that  I  do  possess  a  right  to  share  your  troubles,  of  whatever  nature 
they  may  be.    Gome,  my  darling,  tell  me  what  your  grief  is." 

*^  Indeed  I  cannot,"  she  answered,  <<  and  you  know  I  am  not  one  to 
refuse  from  caprice.     Let  me  go,  Charies :  I  must  make  the  tea." 

I  did  let  her  go :  but  I  bent  over  her  first,  without  waming,  aad 
kissed  her  fervently. 

"Oh,  Charles r 

^  As  an  earnest  of  a  brother's  love  and  care  for  yon,  Annabel,"  I 
whispered :  **  if  you  object  for  the  present  to  the  other. 

*^  Yes,  yes,  do  be  a  brother  to  me,"  she  returned,  in  a  stenge  tone  of 
yearning.    ''  No  other  tie  can  now  be  ours." 

**  My  love,  it  shall  be." 

She  rang  for  the  urn,  which  was  brought  in,  and  then  sat  down  to  Ae 
tdble.  I  took  a  place  opposite  to  her,  and  drew  towards  me  the  etlver 
rack  of  dry  toast.  **  Mrs.  Brightman  prefiurs  this  to  hread-and-bnttBr,  I 
believe ;  shall  I  spread  some  ?" 

Annabel  did  not  snswer,  and  I  looked  up.  Her  throat  was  heaving, 
and  she  was  struggling  with  her  tears  again.  **  Mamma  is  not  w^ 
enough  to  eat,  thimk  you,"  she  said,  in  a  stifled  vdbe. 

"  Annabel,"  I  suddenly  exclaimed,  a  light  flashing  i^xm  ma,  ^  your 
mother  is  worse  than  you  have  confessed  :  it  is  her  illness  wUdu  is  causing 
you  this  pain." 

Far  woipe  Atax  what  had  gone  belbre,  was  the  storm  of  teavs  timk 
shook  her  now.  I  roee  and  approached  bar  in  oonstematina,  and  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  It  was  very  singular :  Annabel  Bright* 
man  was  calm,  sensible,  aad  open  as  the  day:  she  seened  to-night  to 
have  borrowed  a  false  character.  Saddeoly  die  rosi^  and  gently  pnttisg 
my  hands  aside,  walked  onoe  m  twiae  up  and  down  the  foom,  evidantly 
to  obtain  calmness :  then  she  dried  her  eyes,  and  sat  down  again  to  iim 
tea-tray.    I  must  confess  that  I  looked  on  in  waaemant. 

'<  Win  you  ha  kind  enough  to  ring,  Charies.  Tvioe^  pleaae:  it  is  ibr 
Hatch." 

I  did  ao^  aad  nstamed  to  my  own  aaat  Hatot^  Mrs.  Br^ghtmaa'a 
maid,  knew  her  signal,  aad  eame  ia.  She  was  a  fisithfid  attendaat  on 
Mrs.  BogbtDun, and  had  Imd  witfi  her  avst  siaai  hsr  marriage;  kidailt 
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I  belierd  Wore  it ;  Imt  in  the  matter  of  personal  appearanee  Hatch  did 
not  fhine.  In  the  first  plaoe,  the  had  a  wiide  month,  and  taeth  that  lAoflk 
oat  promioantlj  in  front  i  tn  the  next  plaee,  Hateh*s  noee  turned  np  td 
die  skiet ;  aod  in  the  thM  place  Hatdi  had  red  hair.  But  Hatch  had  a 
capacious  forehead,  and  shrewd,  powerful  eyes  :  very  smart,  too,  was  she 
in  her  dress.  She  wore  her  hsir  in  a  profwion  of  long  red  ringlets,  in- 
yariahly  hacked  hy  a  gaudy  cap,  whose  gay  ribbons  flew  out  like  the 
Dolours  of  a  ship.     Jnst  now,  the  ribbons  were,  of  course,  bkck* 

'^  Mamma's  tea,  Hatch." 

^  She  won't  take  none,  mias." 

That  was  another  peculiarity  of  Hatch's :  she  rigidly  adhered  to  the 
grammar  and  idioms  of  her  peasant-home,  and  had  never  oondesoended 
to  change  them :  but  what  Hatch  wanted  in  aoenraoy,  she  made  np  in 
fluency,  for  a  greater  talker  never  flourished  under  the  sun. 

'^  If  you  could  get  her  to  drink  a  cup,  it  might  do  her  good,"  pwsued 
Hatch's  yoong  mistress.    ^*  Take  it  and  tnr." 

Hatch  whidced  round,  giving  me  full  view  of  her  streamers,  and 
brought  forward  a  small  silver  waiter.  ^^  But  'twon't  be  of  no  manner 
of  use,  Misa  Annabel." 

<^  Here's  some  toast,  Hatch,"  cried  L 

*^  Toast,  sir!  Missis  wonldn't  lode  at  it.  I  naight  as  well  offiMr  her 
a  piece  of  Ingy-rubbins  to  eat     Miss  Annabd  knows       »" 

<'  The  tea  will  be  cold,  HAtoh ;  take  it  at  onoe,"  was  the  interpoie4 
command  of  Miss  AnnabeL 

^'  Annabel,  who  is  attending  your  mamma  ?" 

^  Mr.  Close.  She  never  will  have  any  one  dse.  I  fear  mamma  must 
have  been  aiHng  some  time ;  hot  I  have  been  so  much  away  that  it  bad 
eaeaped  my  noftioe." 

*<  Ay :  Hastmgs  and  yoor  aunt  will  miu  you ;  for  I  suppose  Mfit 
Oightman  wiU  not  spare  yen  now,  like  she  has  done." 

Annabel  bent  her  head  over  the  teaboard,  and  a  burning  colour  dyed 
her  face.  What  had  there  been  in  my  words  to  call  it  up  9  Presently 
she  left  the  room  to  see  if  Mrs.  Brightmaa  had  dnwk  her  tea,  and  m 
came  back  with  the  empty  cup,  loolSng  a  shade  more  cbeerfid. 

^^  See,  Charks,  mamma  has  drunk  it!  I  do  believe  she  would  take 
more  nourishment,  if  Hatch  would  only  press  it  upon  her.'' 

*'  Is  your  modier  dangerously  iU,  Annabel  ?  Yea  did  not  answor  me 
when  I  put  the  question  to  you  just  now." 

^  I  hope  not:  Mr.  Close  says  not  But  she  appeaars  to  be  so  very 
low  and  weak." 

Annabel  had  been  filling  the  onp  again  while  she  gpck^  and  Haticdi 
90fr  came  in  for  it.  *^  Hatch,  suppose  you  were  to  take  up  a  small  piaeo 
of  teaat  aa  wdl :  mamma  might  eat  it,"  she  said,  pkcing  the  cup  on  the 
waiter. 

^Oh,  well;  not  to  eoateratry  you,  Miss  Annabel,*'  tossing  her  loi^ 
eap-etrbgs  behind  her ;  ^  I  know  what  use  it  will  be  of,  thoi^," 

Hatch  brought  round  the  waiter,  and  I  was  putting  the  little  ^aAe  (df 
teaat  upon  it,  when  acreams  aveee  from  the  floor  above.  They  were 
load,  paeroing  seivams,  screams  of  tuut,  of  tenor,  and  a  pacoMartty  m 
the  tone  toU  me  ihey  came  firem  Mrs.  Bcightman.  Hattlidaih«dAe 
waiter  dawn  on  the  table,  npeetting  the  cnp  of  tea^  and  in*  «u^  of  |b» 
room,  her  black  streamers  flying  behind  her. 

2o2 
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I  thought  nothing  less  than  that  Mrs.  Brightman  was  on  fire^  and 
thoold  have  been  up-stairs  as  speedily  as  Hatch,  bat  Annabel  darted 
before  me,  closed  the  drawbg-room  door,  and  stood  against  it  to  impede 
my  exit,  her  arms  clasping  mine  in  the  extremity  of  agitation,  while  the 
shrieks,  above,  resounaed  still. 

*'  Charles,  you  must  not  go !  Charies,  stay  here !  I  ask  it  yon  in  my 
Citherns  name." 

*^  Annabel,  are  you  in  your  senses  ?  Your  mother  may  be  on  fire ! 
She  must  be  :  do  you  hear  the  screams  ?" 

^*  No,  nothing  of  that.  I  know  what  it  is.  You  can  do  no  good, 
only  hf^.  I  am  in  my  own  house ;  its  mistress  just  now ;  and  I  tell 
you  that  you  must  not  go.** 

I  looked  down  at  Annabel.  Her  face  was  the  colour  of  death,  and 
though  she  shook  from  head  to  foot,  her  voice  was  painfully  imperative. 
The  screams  died  away. 

A  rush  of  servants  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  Annabel  turned  to  open 
the  door.  ^*  You  will  not  take  advantage  of  my  being  obliged  to  do  it,** 
she  hurriedly  whi£^red — "you  will  not  attempt  to  go  up.** 

She  glidea  out  and  stood  before  the  servants,  impeding  their  progress 
as  she  had  impeded  mine.  ^'  It  is  only  another  attack,  similar  to  the 
one  mamma  had  last  night,**  she  said,  addressing  them.  ^<  You  know  it 
arises  from  nervousness,  and  your  going  up  wiS  but  increase  it.  She 
prrfers  that  only  Hatch  should  be  with  her,  and  if  Hatch  requires  help, 
she  will  ring." 

They  began  to  move  towards  the  kitchen  again ;  but,  slowly :  servants 
do  not  like  to  be  balked  in  their  curiosity.  Annabel  turned  to  me. 
**  Charles,  I  am  going  up-stairs.  Pray  continue  your  tea,  without  wait- 
ing for  me :  I  wiU  be  back  as  soon  as  I  can.**  And  all  this  time  she  was 
looking  ghastly,  and  shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

I  went  to  the  fire,  almost  in  a  dream,  and  stood  with  my  back  to  it ; 
my  eyes  were  on  the  tea-table,  but  they  were  eyes  tiiat  saw  not  Some- 
thing running  attracted  my  attention  ;  it  was  the  tea,  that  Hatch  had 
•pilt,  slowly  guttering  down  to  the  handsome  carpet  I  rang  the  bell 
to  have  it  wiped  up. 

Ferry,  the  butler,  answered  it,  and  bringing  a  doth  knelt  down  upon 
the  carpet     I  stood  where  I  was,  and  looked  on,  my  mind  fiir  away. 
^^  Curious  thing,  sir,  this  illness  of  missis's,*'  he  remarked. 
"  Is  it  ?**  I  dreamily  replied. 

"  The  worst  is,  sir,  I  don*t  know  how  we  shall  pacify  the  servant 
maids.  I  and  Hatch  told  them  last  night  what  stupids  they  were,  to 
take  it  up,  and  that  what  missis  saw  could  not  affect  them :  but  now 
that  she  has  seen  it  a  second  time — and  of  course  there's  no  mistaking 
them  screams  just  now — ^they  are  as  rebellious  as  can  be  in  the  kitdien, 
cook  especially,  and  nearly  ready  to  scream,  themselves.  Cook  vows 
she  won't  sleep  in  the  house  to-night ;  and  if  she  carries  out  her  threat, 
sir,  and  ffoes  away,  she'll  just  take  and  open  her  mouth  to  all  the  neigh* 
bouriiood" 

Was  Perry  talkbg  Sanscrit  ?  It  was  about  as  intelligible  to  me  as 
though  he  had  been.  He  was  stooping  still  over  his  white  doth,  mb^ 
bing  at  the  carpet,  and  continued,  in  a  matter-of-fact  voice,  which  shook 
wi£  the  exertion,  for  he  was  a  fat  man,  and  was  mbbmg  yehementlyy 
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**Tm  sure  I  cooMn't  haye  belioTed  it ;  and  wooldn't  ha?e  believed  i^ 
if  mittns  and  Hatch  had  said  it  to  me  with  their  own  lips,  sir ;  only 
that  I  hare  been  in  the  hoose  and  a  witness  to  it»  as  one  may  say :  at 
any  rate,  to  the  screams.  For  a  more  quieter,  amiabler,  and  peaceabler 
man  never  lived  than  master,  kind  to  all  about  him,  and  doing  no  harm 
to  anybody,  and  why  he  should  Walk,  is  beyond  our  comprehension.'^ 
«  Why  he  should— what  P" 

'<  Walk,  sir,*'  repeated  Perry.  **  EDitch  says  it's  no  doubt  along  of 
his  dying  a  sudden  death ;  that  he  must  have  left  something  untold,  and 
that  he  won't  be  liud  till  he  has  told  it.  It's  apparent  that  it  con- 
cerns Mrs.  Brightman,  by  his  appearing  to  her." 

*<  What  is  it  that  has  appeared  to  Mrs.  Brightman  ?"  I  asked,  doubt- 
ing my  ears* 

Peny  nused  himself  and  looked  at  me  as  if  in  doubt     **  Master's 
ghost,  nr,"  he  whispered,  mysteriously. 
''  Master's— ^host !"  I  echoed. 

*'  Yes,  rir.  But  I  thought  Miss  Brightman  had  told  you." 
I  felt  an  irreverent  inclination  to  laugh :  in  spite  of  the  topic  appear* 
ing  to  bear  so  disagreeably  upon  poor  Mrs.  Brightman.  Ghosts  and  I 
never  had  any  affinity  together :  I  had  refused  credit  to  them  as  a  child, 
and  I  most  unhesitatingly  did  so  as  a  man.  When  I  returned  the 
^'  Old  English  Baron"  to  Annabel,  some  seven  years  before,  she  wished 
she  had  never  lent  it  me,  because  I  declined  £Eutn  in  the  ghost. 

^^  I'm  sure,  sir,  I  never  suspected  but  what  Miss  Annabel  must  have 
imparted  it  to  you,"  repeated  Perry,  as  if  doubtful  of  his  own  discretion 
in  acang  so.  ^'  But  if  s  certain  somebody  ought  to  know  it,  if  it's  only  to 
advise  her,  and  who  so  fit  as  you,  sir  ?  master's  partner  and  friend.  / 
should  send  for  a  clergyman,  and  let  him  tiy  to  lay  it,  that's  what  I 
should  do." 

**  Perry,  my  good  man,"  and  I  looked  at  his  bald  head  and  round 
form,  **  you  are  too  old,  and  I  should  have  thought,  too  sensible  for 
ghosts.     How  can  you  possibly  grant  belief  to  stories  so  absurd  ?" 

*^  Well,  inr,"  argued  Perry,  *'  missis  did  see  it,  or  she  didn't :  and  if 
she  didn't,  why  should  she  have  screamed  and  said  she  Hi  ?     You  heard 
her  screams  now,  and  they  were  worse  yesterday." 
"  Did  you  see  it  ?" 

*'No,  sir,  I  wasn't  up  there.     Hatch  thought  she  did,  as  she  went 
into  the  room.    It  was  in  a  comer,  and  had  got  on  its  shroud :  but  when 
we  all  got  up  there,  it  was  gone." 
"When  was  all  this?" 

"  Last  night,  sir.  Mbs  Annabel  went  out  after  dinner,  and  was  out 
for  two  or  ^iree  hours — at  one  of  the  neighbours',  I  dare  say ;  but  sht 
didn't  say,  and  didn't  take  any  of  us  to  attend  her.  She  came  home, 
and  took  her  things  off  in  the  drawing-room,  and  then  rang  for  tea,  and 
told  me  to  call  Hatch  to  her,  which  I  did.  '  Is  mamma's  head  better 
now,  Hatch  ?'  said  she— for  missis's  head  had  been  bad  all  day,  sir,  and 
it  mostly  has  been,  since  master's  death.  <  No,  miss,'  sud  Hatch,  <  it's  as 
bad  as  bad  can  be,  and  you  mustn't  go  in,  miss,  for  she  can't  abear  no« 
body  anigh  her  to-night' — ^you  know  how  Hatch  speaks,  sir.  <  Haf 
mamma  had  her  tea  ?'  next  said  Miss  Annabel.  *  Yes,  she's  had  her 
tea,'  returned  Hatch,  which  was  a  downright  falsehood,  for  missis  had 
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sot  had  any,  but  fittldi  is  mmttt  and  nibiit  too,  at  fiur  a«  irt  Mrtatita 

S>  tod  nobody  dares  coAtradkt  lier.  Perhaps  she  only  said  it  to  kaep 
rs.  Brightimm  imdisttirbed,  for  she  knows  W  ways  and  her  wa&fes  ana 
silmools  better  than  liiss  Annabel.  So^  sir,  I  went  down  stairs^  mtd 
HiUtth  went  vp,  but  it  seems  that  she  w«nt  into  anothsfr  looniy  not  into 
Mrs.  Brirtitman's.  In  two  or  throe  minntes^  sir^  the  most  firightfal 
shrieks  echoed  through  the  house  ;  those,  to-night,  were  notfdng  half  as 
bad.  Hatch  was  in  the  chamber  firsts  Miss  Annabel  noxt,  and  we 
servants  last  Missis  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  whieh  sbo  had  jnomd 
o«tof ^^ 

«  Was  she  dressed  ?"  I  interrupted. 

<<  Ko)  sir,  in  her  ntght-gown.  She  looked  like — like^-^I  don't  hardly 
know  what  to  say  she  looked  like,  Mr.  Strange,  but  as  one  night  Bop» 
pose  anybody  would  look,  who  had  seen  a  ghost  Stm  was  not  like  her- 
self a  bit ;  her  eyes  were  starting,  and  her  face  was  all  afight  as  ono 
may  say,  so  red  was  it  with  terror ;  indeed,  she  looked  mad.  As  to  her 
precise  wordi,  sir,  I  can't  tell  you  what  they  wero^  for  when  we  gathered 
that  it  was  master^s  ghost  which  she  had  seen,  iqipearing  in  its  shromd, 
in  the  o<mier  by  the  wardrobe,  the  wom«n  servants  set  op  a  load  crjringv 
and  cook  went  mto  hysterics,  and  was  sick  when  we  got  her  down  stairs 
again." 

^  What  was  done  with  Mrs.  Brightman?" 

'*  Miss  Brightman-^she  seemed  terrified  out  of  her  senses,  too^-^toU 
mo  to  fistch  Mr.  dose ;  but  Hatch  put  in  her  word  and  slopped  me,  and 
said,  first  get  them  shrieking  women  down  stairs.  So  I  took  cook,  and 
John  took  Sarah,  and  the  kitchen-maid  tumbled  down  afiter  us  in  tim 
best  way  she  could,  a-laying  hold  of  our  coat*tai}s-^the  coachman  was 
round  in  the  stables  and  knew  nothing  about  it  By-and-by,  dowtt 
comes  Hatch,  and  said  Mr.  Close  was  not  to  be  fetched,  hm  missia 
woaldn't  bare  him :  what  good  could  a  doctor  do  in  a  ghost  afiair? 
cried  she.  But  this  moniing  Mrs.  Brightman  seemed  so  ezbansted  tiiat 
Miss  Annabel  sent  for  him." 

^  Mrs.  Brightman  must  hare  had  a  dream,  Perry." 

^  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know,  it  might  have  been :  but  missis  isn'fc  one 
given  to  dreams  and  fancies.  And  die  must  hare  had  the  sasM  di^aaiir 
again  now." 

**  Not  uni&ely.     But  there's  no  ghost,  Perry ;  take  my  word  Csr  it." 

^  I  hope  it  will  be  found  so,  sir,"  retnnied  Perry,  shaking  his  head  as 
he  retired ;  for  the  carpet  was  dry,  and  he  had  no  further  pretext  km 
lingering. 

1  stood,  buried  in  thought  It  was  inexplicable  that  a  woman,  in  this 
age  of  entfghtenment,  moving  in  Mrs.  Brightman's  station  of  life^  oooM^ 
by  any  possibility,  yield  to  so  strange  a  delusion.  But,  allowing  ^lat  ska 
iHid  done  so,  was  this  an  explanation  of  Annabel's  deep-seated  grief? 
aik>wing  that  Annabel  yielded  to  it — whkh  was  altogether  an  absurd 
sopposition-^was  tlutt  an  explanatkm  of  the  remark  that  her  grief  wooU 
end  but  witfi  her  Kfe ;  or  of  the  hint  that  e^  co«ld  never  be  mine  F  And 
why  shot^  she  have  refused  to  confide  these  facts  to  me  ?  why,  indeed^ 
should  she  hav«  prevented  my  going  up-stairs  P  I  might  have  salmed 
and  reassured  Mra  Brightman  &r  more  efiectually  than  Hatch ;  who»  by 
PteT/s  aooonnt,  was  one  of  the  ghost-beMevers.  It  was  totaiy  past  com^ 
p  rehension,  and  I  was  trying  hfud  at  a  solution  when  Hatch  came  in. 
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^  IGis  Bfightiw— ^g  oomploMDi^  sir,  and  willjyov  wttiae  her  ooning 
down  again  to-aiglrt »  sIm's  not  akal  to  neinff  nobodjit.  And  the  mjn 
truAf  poor  dMUi"  added  Halcb,  ^  for  •hei's  quite  done  over." 

^^  How  is  joor  mistress,  Hatch  ?" 

**  Oh,  she's  better,  she  is.    Her  nerrea  hare  been  shook,  sir,  of  hte, 

rm  know,  throngli  master's  death,  and  in  conrse  she  starts  at  shadders. 
won't  leare  the  room  again,  without  the  gas  a  burning  fall  on.'' 

<'  What's  this  tale  about  Mr.  Brightman  P" 

Hatch  swung  round  herself  and  her  streamers,  and  closed  the  door 
before  answering.  <^Miss  &ightman  nerer  told  jon  thai;  did  die, 
sir?*' 

^*  I  maijr  hare  gathered  a  word  from  the  senrants,  when  they  were  con- 
gregated m  the  hall :  and  a  nod's  as  good  as  a  wink,  you  know,  to  a  bland 
oosae.     You  faney  yon  saw  a  §^ost  F" 

"Missis  do." 

"  Ob,  I  thought  yon  did  also.'' 

"I  jast  belieye  it's  a  £uicy  of  hers,  and  noihing  more,"  returned 
Hatch,  confidentially.  *^  If  master  had  been  a  bad  sort  of  character,  or 
had  hung  hisself,  or  anything  of  that,  why  the  Hkelikood  is,  as  he  would 
have  waUiedy  dying  sudden :  but  being  what  he  was,  a  gentleman  as  went 
to  chnreh,  and  sud  his  own  prayers  to  hisself  at  home  on  his  knees, 
regular — which  I  see  him  a  doing  of  once,  when  I  went  Ix^t  into  his 
diBSsing-doset,  not  beknowing  he  was  in  it— why  'taint  likely  as  it's  his 
ghost  a§  ooaaes.  I  don't  say  so  to  them  in  the  kitchen  :  better  let  'em 
be  frighted  at  his  ghost  than  at— at — anybody  else's.  I  wish  it  were 
master^s  ghost,  and  nothing  worse^"  abroptry  concluded  Hatdi. 

«  Noifing  woxsel  ISome  of  von  would  think  that  bad  enough,  were  it 
possible  that  it  did  appear." 

*^  Yes,  sbr,  ghosts  is  bad  enough,  no  do«d>t.    But  realities  is  worse." 

So  it  was  of  no  use  waiting.  ^  Tell  Miss  Brightman  I  will  eomo 
down  to-morrow  night  to  see  how  Mrs.  Brightman  is." 

"  Yes,  do ;  you  Iwd  better,"  cried  Hatch,  who  had  a  habit,  not  arising 
from  want  of  respect,  but  from  her  long  and  confidential  services,  and  in 
the  plenitude  of  her  attachment,  of  identifying  herself  with  the  £unyy  in 
ihe  most  unceremonious  way.  "  Miss  Aimabers  life  hasn't  been  a  bed  of 
roses  sinoe  this  ghost  came,  and  I'm  afeard  it  isn't  like  to  be,  and  if 
there's  anybody  as  can  say  a  word  to  oom€ort  her,  if s  you^  sir:  for  in 
course  I've  not  had  my  eves  quite  blinded.  Eyes  is  eyes,  sir,  and  has  got 
mf^  in  'em,  and  we  can  t  always  ^nt  'em,  if  we  would." 

I  went  mto  the  hall  when  the  q>eech  was  half  orer,  and  Hateh  followed 
me  to  finish  it,  when  at  that  same  moment  Annabel  fiew  down  the  stairs 
to  the  first  landing,  within  our  view,  her  voice  literally  harsh  with  terror. 

'*  Hatch !  Hatch !  mamma  is  frightened  again !" 
Hatch  bounced  up,  three  stairs  at  a  time,  and  I  after  her.     Mrs. 
Brightman  had  followed  Annabel,  and  now  stood  outside  her  chamber 
door  in  her  white  night-dress,  shaking  violently.     "  He's  watching  msy" 
she  shrieked  out — '<  he's  standmg  there  in  his  grave«ck)thesl" 

''Don't  you  come,"  cried  Hatch,  pushing  back  Annabel,  '< I  shall  get 
missis  round  best  alone :  I'm  not  afraid  of  no  ghostesses,  not  L  Give  ai 
look  to  her,  sir,"  she  added,  pointing  to  Annabel,  as  she  drew  Mrs. 
Brightmaa  into  her  ofaamber,  and  fastened  the  door. 

Annabel,  her  hands  clasped  on  her  chest,  shook  as  she  stood.     I  put 
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my  arm  romid  her  wuBt  and  took  her  to  the  drawing-room.  The  aer- 
rantSy  servants  like,  were  peepine  from  the  passage,  leading  to  thdr 
apartments.  I  shut  the  door,  and  shut  them  out,  and  Annahd  sat  down 
en  the  so&  near  the  fire. 

<<  My  darling,  how  can  I  comfort  yon  ?" 

A  burst  of  grief  came,  grief  that  1  had  rarely  witnessed :  the  servants 
must  have  heud  her  sobs,  had  they  listened.  I  let  it  spend  itself :  you 
can  do  nothing  else  with  emotion  so  violent:  and  when  it  was  over  I  sat 
down  by  her. 

<<  Annabel,  yon  might  have  confided  this  to  me  at  first.  It  is  notlung 
but  a  temporary  delusion  of  Mrs.  Brightman's,  arising,  no  doubt,  fin>m 
griei^  combined  with  a  relaxed  state  of  the  nerves.  Imaginary  qpectral 
appearances "* 

<<  Who  told  you  that  ?"  she  interrupted,  in  agitation.  <'  How  came 
you  to  know  of  it?" 

'<  My  dear,  I  heard  it  from  Perry.  But  he  broke  no£uth  in  speaking 
of  it,  K>r  he  thought  you  had  told  me.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  I 
jhotdd  not  know  it :  but  I  am  sorry  that  the  servants  do.*' 

Poor  Annabel  laid  her  head  on  the  sofift-arm,  and  moaned. 

'<  I  do  not  like  to  leave  you  in  this  distress,  or  Mrs.  Brightman  eitho'. 
Shall  I  remain  in  the  house  to-night?  I  can  send  a  message  to 
Leah ^" 

*^  Oh  no,  no,"  she  hastily  interrupted,  as  if  the  proposal  had  startled 
her.  And  then  she  continued  in  a  slow,  hesitating  tone,  pausing  between 
her  words :  **  You  do  not— of  course— believe  that — ^that  papa ^" 

'<  Of  course  I  do  not,"  was  my  hearty  reply,  relieving  her  firom  her 
difficulty  of  speaking.  <<  Nor  you  either,  Annabel :  although,  as  a  child, 
you  did  devour  every  ghost-story  you  came  near." 

She  said  nothing  in  confirmation,  only  looked  down,  and  kept  nlenoe. 
I  gazed  at  her  wonderingly.  Was  it  possible  that  she,  the  sensible,  well 
regulated,  Christian-minded  girl 

**  It  terrified  me  so  much  last  night,"  she  whispered,  interrupting  my 
thoughts. 

«  What  terrified  you,  Annabel  ?" 

'<  Altogether :  mamma's  screams,  and  her  words,  and  the  nervous  state 
she  was  in.  You  have  no  idea  of  her  nervousness.  Mr.  Close  has  helped 
to  terrify  me  too,  for  he  says  that  such  cases  have  been  known  to  end  in 
madness." 

^<  Mr.  Close  is  a — practitioner  not  worth  a  rush,"  cried  I,  suppressmg 
what  had  been  at  my  tongue's  end.     ^'  So  he  knows  of  this  F" 

"Yes,  Hatch -told  him." 

^'  He  will  observe  discretion,  I  suppose.  But  you  must  have  a  clever 
physician  from  town,  and  without  delay." 

"  But  mamma  will  not" 

"  Your  mamma  is  scarcely  in  a  state  to  express  a  will  upon  the 
pomt" 

"  She  is  in  the  day.     With  the  morning  light        " 

<<  I  understand.  With  the  morning  light  these  fancies  subside,  and  she 
is  herself  again." 

<*  Yes,  that  is  it,"  Annabel  condnued,  hastily.  ^*  I  spoke  to  her  this 
morning,  about  calling  in  a  physician,  and  she  angrily  fi>rbade  it.     It  was 
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only  nervous  depression,  she  siud,  and  would  wear  off.  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  for  the  b^t.  And  now,  Charles,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  must  go 
up  again.*^ 

I  rose,  as  she  did.  ^^  I  shall  be  down  to*  morrow  evening,  Annabel, 
to  see  how  thmgs  are  going  on." 

^'  Had  you— better  come  ?**  she  said,  in  very  much  hesitation. 

**  Yes,  Annabel,  I  had  better  come,**  I  firmly  said.  <*  And  I  cannot 
understand  why  you  should  wish  me  not — as  I  can  see  you  do." 

'<  Only — if  mamma  should  be  ill  again — ^it  is  so  uncomfortable.  I 
dare  say  you  never  finished  your  tea,"  she  added,  glancing  at  the  table. 
All  trivial  excuses^  to  conceid  the  real  and  inexplicable  motive,  I  felt  cer- 
tain. 

«  Good  night,  Charles." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  me.  I  did  not  take  it :  I  took  her  instead, 
and  held  her  to  my  heart.  ^'  You  are  not  yourself  to-night,  Annabel, 
for  there  is  some  further  mystery  behind  yet,  and  you  will  not  tell  it 
me :  but  the  time  will  soon  come,  my  dearest,  when  our  mysteries  and 
our  sorrows  must  be  in  common."  And  all  the  answer  I  received  was  a 
look  of  despair.   • 

In  going  through  the  iron  gfttes,  I  met  Mr.  Close.  He  knew  me  by 
the  %ht  of  the  gas-lamp,  and  stopped,  for  we  had  met  occasionally. 
**  How  is  Mrs.  Brightman  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Very  poorly.    Have  you  any  apprehension  that  her  illness  is  serious  ?" 

**  Well — ^no,"  said  he,  ''  not  immediately  so.  Of  course  it  will  tell 
upon  her  in  the  long  run." 

**  She  has  had  another  attack  of  nervous  terror  to-night :  in  fact,  two." 

'^  Ay,  seen  the  ffhost  again,  I  suppose.  I  suspected  she  would,  so  I 
thought  I'd  just  cflOl  b." 

**  Would  it  not  be  as  well — excuse  me,  Mr.  Close,  but  you  are  aware 
how  intimately  connected  I  was  with  Mr.  Brightman — to  (»11  a  consulta« 
tion  ?  Not  that  we  have  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  your  skill  and 
competency,  but  it  appears  to  be  so  singular  a  malady :  and  in  the  mul« 
titude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety,  you  know." 

'<  It  is  the  most  common  malady  we  have  to  deal  with,"  returned  he. 
*^  Let  a  consultation  take  place,  if  you  deem  it  more  satisfactory,  but  it 
won't  be  productive  of  the  least  benefit,  for  the  whole  faculty  combined 
oould  do  nothing  more  for  her  than  I  am  doing.  It's  a  lamentable 
disease,  but  it  is  one  that  must  run  its  course." 

He  went  on,  to  the  house,  and  I  got  on  to  an  omnibus  that  was  pass- 
ing, and  lighted  my  cigar,  more  at  sea  than  ever.  If  the  seebg  ehosts 
was  the  most  common  malady  doctors  have  to  deal  with,  where  bad  I 
lived  all  my  Hfe  not  to  have  heard  it  ? 
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Let  me  now  revert  eafferly  to  tiie  queftion  I  before  tterted,  yis.*— ^ow 
did  it  come  to  pasa  that  ttie  Celtic  people  of  Welefl  had  Ranged  from  the 
wild  state  they  were  in  at  the  time  of  their  conquet t  by  Edward  I.,  aad 
had  grown  amenable  and  friendly  to  the  English,  while  thdr  Celtic 
bf«t£«B  on  the  other  side  of  St  George'i  Chumel  contiiMied  in  almost 
ihmt  pristine  state  of  inoivilisation,  and  had  waxed  more  and  more  mKTBB 
and  hostile  to  Saxon  rule  ?  This  historic  question  is  so  carious  a  one^ 
that  I  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  aiphseologists  of  those  eovntries; 
yet  will,  at  the  same  time,  o£fer  aome  remarks  in  humble  eluddatioQ  of 
the  interesting  theme.  £thn<dogioally  viewed,  there  was  no  marked  dif- 
faenee  between  the  two  nations,  since  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
of  ihe  same  extraction,  there  being  awthoritatiYe  reasons  for  belseving 
that  most  of  the  original  Gael  of  Erin  emigrated  firom  Wales^  or  U 
pays  de  Galles,  as  the  French  still  style  this  mountain  retreat  of  Ae 
deioendants  of  Britons  from  Brittany,  and  Picts  and  odier  Gads  frem 
Fioardy  and  Armorican  Gaul.  What  causes,  then,  pro<faiced  theee 
changes  in  the  Welsh,  that  enabled  their  governor  under  Elisabeth 
to  draw  so  strong  a  contrast  between  them  and  the  ungovernable 
Irish  ?  Probably,  it  was  the  completeness  of  the  ccmquest  effseted  by 
Edward  I.  that,  by  thoroughly  subjecting  these  people,  resulted  in  their 
posterity  becoming  good  subjects.  If  our  view  be  correct,  what  a  mis- 
Ibitnne  that  the  same  mighty  moaardi,  who  also  was  ^the  EUunmer  of 
the  Scottish  nation,'*  did  not  bring  his  crushing  and  welding  implement 
down  upon  the  Irish  ;  and  spend  as  many  years  in,  as  dog^rel  Derrick 
sqrt> /'  mailing"  the  Macs  and  Os,  as  he  passed  in  sobdcimg  the  Aps  t 
But,  if  ever  a  Plantagenet  king,  like  Henry  II.  and  Richard  IL,  eamt 
over  with  an  fomj,  peUere  the  mediaeval  raddias  medleo,  he  generaUy 
quitted  the  countiy  pell-mall^-preferring,  perhaps^  the  sunny  side  eC 
Westminster  Palace  to  a  shady  game  of  pell-mall  with  the  denizens 
of  $k  Leinster  forest. 

Agam^  Edward  I.  used  another  and  better  instrument  than  hia  iron 
aoace^  for,  as  <<the  EInglish  Justinian"  (as  he  has  been  aptly  styled),  Y» 
extended,  with  Roman  and  trae  policy,  the  conqueror's  law  to  the  eon-* 
qvered*  The  sword  may  have  been  his  foiUe,  but  law  was  his  forte. 
He  erected  the  feudal  system  in  Wales  in  all  its  panoply,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  affe — a  sort  of  social  arch,  or  bridg^  cc 
which  the  lower  feudal  tenants  formed  the  principal  material,  the  knighte 
and  nobility  the  coins,  and  the  crown  the  keystone,  while  the  principle 
of  feudality — ^individual  responsibility — cemented  the  mass.  The  wise 
Plantagenet  also  took  the  precaution,  during  the  ten  years  he  was  occu- 
pied in  subduing  the  northern  Welsh,  to  provide  means  of  commanding 
the  country  for  the  foture,  by  conetoueting  those  magnificent  castles, 
Carnarvon,  Conway,  and  others,  which,  with  the  noble  piles  of  Ludlow, 
Montgomery,  and  Wigmore  (subsequently  repaired  by  Sir  Henry 
Sydney),  remain  as  monuments  of  the  strong  and  kingly  hand,  the 
lion's  paw,  he  laid  upon  the  conquered  Britons.  Yet,  firm  as  may  have 
been  the  governing  power  exercised  over  the  Welsh,  and  fotile  as  were 
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tk  attemplfl  of  efvj  ptttriotM  idsurgent,  fucfa  m  the  ^^  wild  and  iiire* 
gnJat^'  Owen  of  (jBcodower^  to  thzow  off  the  yoke^  a  somtder  and  jnitet 
wee  tM^  be  looked  fixr,  m  aocoaoting  for  the  peaeeaUo  end  letisfied 
matmer  in  whith  this  ooee  iadMeadent  and  proud  people  lived  nodes 
their  Tmdor  kings.  In  theee  Jatt  three  worde^  iDdeed,  we  conoetTe 
we  find  the  key  whj  *<the  kiag^s  peace"  was  so  well  kept  in  the 
pnneipaliijT  hoai  the  period  wh«Q  Hemy  YII.  aseended  tro  thronew 
Thit  Monapohy  peihaps  our  wisest,  was  a  Welshman,  and,  as  sueh^  Idag 
of  his  eoantTjnnen's  nearts;  and  hoth  he  and  his  politic  son  rendered  » 
wnma  and  eenstawt  atlsntion  to  the  state  of  the  fine  oonntry  whenee 
tl»TspraDgk 

Our  biographer  was  well  aware  of  the  political  causes  that  had  ren* 
dered  the  WeUi  lojal  and  peaceable.  In  a  state  paper  he  wrote  resneet^ 
ing  the  Freaideney  of  Wales,  he  ootioes  that  the  effects  of  establismng 
tfaw  office,  and  of  the  enaoteents  of  Henry  VIIL  regardrag  the  govom^ 
mmmt  of  the  prineipali^y  had  been  to  bctDg  '^  the  whde  people  firom  their 
disobedieniy  Iparbaroas,  and  (as  may  be  termed)  lawless  incivility  to  the 
ttTil  and  obedient  estate  they  now  remain  ;  and  all  the  Ei^lish  conntief 
bosderiog  thereon  brought  to  be  freed  from  spoils  and  fekmes,  which  ibo 
Wddi  before  that  timey  nsoally  by  inyading  their  borders,  annoyed  them 
with."  Aeeordiog  to  one  of  Sydnej^s  proclamations,  dated  1576»  the 
Connal  <tf  the  Mi^es  of  Wales,  <<  being  given  to  mideistand,"  saith  the 
doontnent,  <<  that  theie  are  sundry  Ught,  lewd,  desqperate,  and  disordered 
psosons  within  nuidry  of  the  connties  aud  marches  of  the  prindpaUty 
the*  daily  wear  dyvers  kinds  of  armour  and  weapons^  as  hvery  coats^ 
diirts  of  mail,  quiked  doublets,  skull-^oaps,  quilted  hats"  (the  barrai 
of  Celtie  nations),  <<and  cqM,  Moores'  pikes,  gleyves,  long  stares^ 
Inlls  of  unlawful  sia^  swords,  boeklcn,  and  other  weapons,  defensive  and 
o£fensivey  unto  ^vers  fiun^  maiketi^  churches,  sessions,  and  other  plaoefl 
of  assembly,  to  the  tenor  of  her  majest^s  subjects,  whereby  diveis 
assaults,  affiray%  manslaughters,  and  murders  have  been  done>  by  this 
unlaw&l  retaining  of  servants,  and  giving  of  liveries,  contrary  to  the  law, 
which  they  have  small  legwd  unto,  Irat,  in  mere  derogatk>n  of  the 
8tatate,dowearthe  same  weiqrons^  ftidng  and  bradng  the  queene's  higfap 
ness's  quiet,  loving  subjects/'  ^be. 

The  streets  of  London,  at  that  time,  were  even  oftener  ihe  scene  of 
bowls  than  were  Webh  towns.  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  his  dissertatiea 
on  Valour,  notices,  as  no  proof  of  it,  a  gentleman  web  armed,  and  master 
of  fsoee,  taking  away  a  serviog^man's  weapons,  which  had  cost  the  maat 
hie  quarter's  wagesi  Theee  retauMrs  found  at  their  own  cost  the  aima 
they  carried;  and  so  many  occasions  for  quarrelling  arose,  that  affiwfS 
were  foiwfat,  with  nnich  uproar  and  little  bloodriied,  all  about  the  metro- 
pofis.  Their  bodckrs,  or  small  bookling-on  shields,  hung  at  tb«r  backs^ 
One  of  them  exclaims,  in  ^  The  London  Prodigal,"  ''Our  year's  wagea 
and  vails  will  scarce  pay  for  broken  swords  and  bucklers  imtt  we  use  in 
our  quarrels." 

The  broils  among  the  WeL^Mwn  were  pbinly  petty  squabbles  between 
the  serving-men  df  ihe  Capulets  and  Montagues  of  we  mountainy  prin- 
cipali<7,  a  mere  bitmg  of  thumbs  at  one  another,  in  comparison  of  the 
bk>ody  oontestB,  the  terrible  civil  wars,  that  had  long  laged  between 
those  game  bird^-^Ixish  chms,  who,  as  the  M  proverb  observed,  '<  fott|^t 
one  another^  hke  Teagne%  cooks,  though  all  on  tibe  same  side." 
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*  Sir  Henry  Sydney  had,  verily,  ample  experience  of  two  great  Celtie 
countriee,  gained  during  his  happy  government  in  Ludlow,  ma  vexed  one 
in  Dublin  Castle,  and  h^  frequent  military  expeditions  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  wide  island  the  latter  fortrees  nominally  eomman&d. 
No  one  would  have  been  better  qualified  to  answer  the  censures  cast  by 
a  modem  writer,  the  author  of  '^  The  History  of  Civilisation  in  England, 
imon  the  feudal  system,  to  whose  strictures  he  might  have  replied,  that, 
although  manifest  iaults  were  inherent  to  this  form  of  poHty,  Tentonie 
dvilisatioo,  as  contrasted  with  Celtic  barbarism,  grew  up  m>m  its  firm 
base.  Having  seen,  with  his  own  eyes,  that  feudal  tenure  was  as  produc- 
tive of  peace  and  welfare  in  Wales  as  tanistry,  or  succession  to  power  by 
election,  and  male  gavel,  or  division  of  property  among  the  nudes  of  a 
dan,  were  of  intestine  feuds  and  miserable  poverty,  with  thor  conse- 
quences, predatory  habits  and  civil  war,  in  Ireland,  he  providently  pre- 
vailed on  a  large  number  of  chieftains  in  the  latter  country  to  receive 
their  estates  as  fieis  from  the  crown,  liable  to  forfeiture  for  treason,  and 
descendible  primogeniturally,  or  according  to  English  common  law.  The 
paramount  value  of  this  first  step  towards  social  improvement  is  descanted 
on  by,  among  other  qualified  authorities.  Sir  John  Davys,  the  wit  and 
poet-lawyer,  who  emphatically  terms  Sydney's  government  "  a  course  of 
reformation,"  and  describes  '^  the  many  monuments  of  a  good  governor 
he  left  behind  him" — monuments  consisting  not  in  crenelated  castles 
and  battiemented  town  walls,  but  in  legal  measures  and  changes,  which, 
being  calculated  to  make  the  Irish  and  the  English  one  people  under  the 
same  law,  effected  a  surer  amalgamation  than  the  sword  could  do,  and, 
by  giving  security  to  property,  soon  produced  evident  and  truly  glorious 
results.  Historically  considered,  or  taking  into  view  that  loyalty,  as  a 
consequence  of  feudal  tenure,  was  die  leading  principle  most  ne^Hded  in 
Ireland  at  the  time,  the  fame  of  our  autobiographer  justly  rests  upon  his 
exertions  and  success  in  establishing  feudality  in  that  kingdom. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  our  more  than  noticing  the  various  other 
measures  that  disting^hed  the  administration  of  this  excellent  viceroy. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  the  impetus  of  his  care  and  a  con- 
siderable expenditure  to  the  extension  of  the  native  linen  manu£Miture ; 
an  honour  ordinarily,  but  incorrecUy,  assigned  to  his  successor,  Strafford. 
In  one  of  his  despatches,  protesting  agunst  the  granting  of  licenses  to 
export  unwrought  yam,  he  lays  claim  to  be  deemed  the  first  to  promote 
its  manufacture  at  home,  styling  a  recent  measure  in  tiiis  direction  ''  a 
creature  of  his  making,  an  invention  of  his  own,  devised  for  the  benefit 
of  the  commonwealth,  that  the  people  may  be  set  on  work."  He  tho 
declares  in  his  memoir  that  he  was  offered  an  enormous  bribe  to  consent 
to  grant  licenses  for  export  of  yam  to  Manchester.  In  his  day  the  science 
of  political  economy  was  in  swaddline-clothes,  so  we  must  not  blame  his 
ignorance  that  export  quickens  production;  and  we  are  sure  to  approve 
and  admire  his  liberal  public  spirit. 

Writing  under  the  circumstances  he  did,  he  might,  indeed,  reasonaUpr 
vsvert  with  honest  pride  to  all  his  memorable  achievements  during  his 
rule  of  a  country  that  stood  so  much  in  need  of  reform,  and  that  he  had 
governed  in  times  of  extreme  convulsion.  The  days  of  his  life  as  lord- 
deputy  had  been  divided  between  the  troubles  of  a  painful  warfiue  upon 
rebels  and  the  harassbg  cares  of  an  oflice,  whidi,  however  exalted,  was 
controlled  by  factions  at  court,  and  was  dmost  utteriy  thankless.     The 
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terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  post  sre^  perfaapsy  the  sorest  ever  em* 
ployed  hy  an  office-holder  in  inveighing  against  his  sitoation.  He 
used  to  dedare  tiiat  his  high  staticm  was  '^  a  miserable  thraldom,"  and 
diat  **  he  would  rather  be  steward  of  Kenilw<»th  Castle  than  vice-king 
in  Kilmainham  Hall  I''  Crowns  are  proverbially  uneasy  to  the  gene* 
rality  of  heads  that  wear  them ;  and  the  depated  sceptre-sword  of  state 
of  die  Island  of  Destiny  appears  to  have  normally  proved  an  instroment 
nearly  as  offensive  to  the  wielder  as  to  the  rebels  it  chastised.  On  one 
occasion,  he  writes  to  the  queen's  secretary,  to  remind  him  that  he,  the 
writer,  has  <' passed  three  months  over  and  above  three  years'  peregrina- 
tion in,"  as  he  says,  '^  this  purgatory," — ^that  term  of  time  heiog,  he 
states,  ^'  the  utmost  her  majesty  undertook  I  should  be  detained  in  this 
ungrateful  government."  And  some  weeks  after  he  repeats  his  appeal, 
expressing  his  hope  that  the  next  east  wind  will  hnug  an  order  for  his 
revocation  from,  says  he,  ''  this  miserable  and  accursed  island."  One  of 
his  departures,  in  1571,  is  livelily  described  by  a  contemporary^  Cam-* 
pion :  '<  He  was  honoured,  at  the  point  of  his  going,"  says  tois  eye- 
witness, "  with  such  recourse,  pomp,  musick,  shewes,  and  enterludes,  as 
no  man  remembreth  the  like.  He  took  ship  at  the  quay,  accompanied 
to  sea  by  the  estates  and  worshipfull  of  Ireland,  with  innumerable  nearty 

Cyers,  and  that  wish  of  his  return,  whereof  few  governors  in  these 
;  six^  years  have  had." 

The  mere  climate  of  Ireland  has  caused,  says  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  recent 
'^  History  of  Henry  VIU.'s  Reign,"  the  corruption  of  the  worthiest 
Englishmen  sent  thither,  whose  great  minds,  says  he,  sank  under  its 
influence.  This  theory,  that  likens  the  spirit  of  man  to  a  barometer—* 
damped,  depressed,  and  rotting  where  the  atmosphere  is  humid — b  cer- 
tainly unwarranted  in  the  case  of  Sydney,  whose  stout  heart  appears 
to  have  beat  freely  and  purely,  as  well  when  seated  under  the  canopy  of 
state  in  Kilmainham  Hall  as  when  walking  in  the  park  at  Fenshurst. 
Cakim  nan  animum  mutant^  qm  trans  mare  currunty  saith  the  pro- 
veri) ;  and  why  the  Irish  sea  should  make  exceptions  to  this  rule  is  a 
curious  psychological  and  archnological  question ;  for  we  avow  that  Mr. 
Froude  is  not  wrong,  generally  speaking:  however,  Sydney  was  not 
corrupted ;  and  neither  St.  Leger,  nor  Strafford,  nor  Spenser,  lost  any 
vigour  of  mind,  nor  did  Cromwell,  nor  Lords  Cork,  Comwallis,  and  Cla- 
rendon (we  could  almost  run  through  the  alphabet),  by  their  sojourn  in 
a  country  that  has  produced  a  &ir  share  of  solid  and  bnlliant  intellects. 

Our  lady  readers  will  disapprove  of  the  tone  in  which  the  elderly 
writer  speaks  of  his  wife,  and  of  probabilities  connected  with  prospects 
of  future  matrimony.  Lady  Mary  Sydney  appears  to  have  entirely 
merited  a  husband's  affections,  wmch  should  purify,  ripen,  and  grow 
less  worldly  as  die  world  recedes  from  view.  In  1578  she  writes  from 
Chiswick  to  her  husband's  secretary,  desiring  him  to  move  the  lord 
ehamberlain,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  to  have  a  room  provided  for  her  husband 
witiun  the  queen's  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  because,  as  she  alleges,  he 
will  have  none  but  her  chamber  in  the  palace,  which  is  very  small,  ia 
which  she,  being  constantly  in  ill-health,  lies  much  in  bed^  *'  For  the 
night  iyme,"  continues  her  ladyship,  <<  one  roof,  with  God's  grace,  shall 
serve  us  ;  but  in  the  day  time  the  Queen  will  look  to  have  my  chamber 
always  in  a  readiness  for  her  Majestie's  coming  thither ;  and  tnough  my 
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knd  himself  ean  be  ao  impediiMbt  thereto  ly  Ui  own  pfeeenee,  ywb  hie 
lordship  trostiiig  to  no  pleee  elee  to  be  jm>rjddd  for  him,  wilbe^  ae  I 
esyd  before,  traUed  for  want  of  a  eonvement  playse,  for  the  diepaohe  of 
eondie  peo^e  as  shall  have  oocasion  to  come  to  bira.  Therefore  I  pray 
yon,  in  my  lord's  owen  name,  move  my  Lord  (of  Snssex  for  a  room  fer 
that  porpose,  and  I  will  have  it  bandied,  and  lyned  for  him,  with  stoof 
from  nens.  I  wish  yon  not  to  be  nnmyndfoli  hear  of:  And  so  for  this 
tyme  I  leve  you  to  the  Almyghty.  JFram  Chkwihe  this  xii  of  Ootoder, 
1678.  "  Your  very  assured,  loving 

<'  Mistris  and  Fraid, 

The  veteran  viceroy  and  president  oonclndes  his  appeal  to  Widsingham 
with  these  straightforward  expressions : 

**  The  rest  of  my  life  is  with  this  overlong  preeedent  disoonrse  in  part 
manifested  to  yon,  which  I  hnmbly  and  hwtelie  desire  yon  to  aooept  in 
sood  part.  Some  things  written  may  haply  be  misplaoed  or  mistimed, 
for  helpe  had  I  none,  either  of  any  other  man,  or  note  of  myne,  but  only 
sneh  helpe  as  my  oidd  mother  memorie  afocnrded  me  out  of  her  stoore. 
But  this  to  your  little  eomfort  I  cannot  omitt,  that,  vdiereas  my  fiillier 
had  but  one  sonne,  and  he  of  no  great  proof,  being  of  twenty-four  yens 
of  age  at  his  death,  and  I  having  three  sonnes,  one  of  excellent  good 
proof,  the  second  of  great  good  hope,  and  the  third  not  to  be  despaired 
o(  but  very  well  to  be  liked,  if  I  dy  to*morrow  next,  I  should  leave  them 
worse  than  my  father  left  me  bv  20,000/.,  and  I  am  now  fifty-four  yeres 
of  aige,  toothlesse,  and  toremblmg,  being  fyve  thousand  pounds  in  debt, 
yea  and  30,000/.  worse  than  I  was  at  the  death  of  my  most  deere  king 
and  master.  King  Edward  the  VP.  I  have  not  of  the  orowne  of  Eng- 
land of  my  owne  getting  so  much  ground  as  I  can  cover  with  my  foote ; 
all  my  fees  amount  not  to  100  marks  a  yere ;  I  never  had  syns  the 
Queen's  reigne  any  extraordinaiy  aid  by  license,  forfect,  or  otherwise ;  and 
yet  for  all  that  was  don,  and  somewhat,  move  than  here  is  written,  I 
cannot  obteyne  to  have  in  fee-iarm  100/.  a  yere  allready  in  my  owne  poi* 
session,  patng  the  rent.     Dura  est  conditio  tervorum, 

*^  And  now,  deere  Sir  and  brother,  an  end  of  this  trag^oall  discourse, 
tedious  for  you  to  read,  but  more  tedious  it  would  have  be^  if  it  had  eome 
written  with  my  owne  hand,  as  first  it  was ;  tragieali  I  may  well  tearme 
it,  for  that  it  begann  with  the  joyftdl  love  and  great  lyking,  widi  likelU 
hood  of  matrimonial  match,  between  our  most  deie  and  sweete  chiidren 
(whom^God  Messe),  and  endeth  with  dedaratkm  of  my  unfortunate  and 
bad  estate. 

*^  Our  Lorde  blesse  yon  with  long  life  and  healdifuli  happiness ;  I  pray 
you.  Sir,  comend  me  most  hartely  to  my  good  ladie  eowsen  aad  sister 
your  wief ;  and  blesse  and  busse  our  sweete  daurfater.  And  if  you  wtU 
voutchsauf,  bestowe  a  blesring  upon  the  yong  knight.  Sir  Philip. 

*^From  Ludlow  Castell,  whh  more  payne  than  hast,  die  first  of  Mardi, 
M82» 

<*  Your  most  assuted  fast  ftende  and  loving  brodier.** 

(Not  signed.) 

•  158S-3.  The  entire  memoir,  with  copipus  notes,  may  be  read  In  ttie  Ulster 
^Sownal  of  Ar«h»ok>gy. 
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The  character  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  as  appelated  in  his  native 
country,  b  to  be  gathered  from  the  not  too  partial  pages  of  the  '*  Sydney 
Memours."  In  Ireland^  he  earned  the  highest  character  as  a  just, 
Tigorous,  and  disinterested  governor.  His  proceedings  were  judicious 
and  prompt}  and  the  soundness  of  his  measures  for  the  social  regenera- 
tion of  the  coontiT  was  evident  to  even  the  greatest  bigots  to  custom 
among  the  Celtic  Irish.     His  shining  and  statesmanlike  qualities,  whicb 

K*Ye  mstoric  lilstre  to  his  name,  as  that  of  almost  the  earliest  amonff  the 
ist  of  those  great  statesmen  by  whom  the  viceregal  sword  haslieen 
widded,  were  such  as  made  hb  tenure  of  that  emblem  of  authority 
valued  even  by  those  he  strove  to  refcum— less  by  drawing  it  from  the 
scabbard,  than  extending  it  as  a  sceptre  of  mercy,  and  using  it  to 
enforce  salutary  laws. 

The  Irish  secretary  of  state  writes  in  1581,  to  his  master  at  Whitehall : 
*'  Sydney  is  mighty  and  popular  with  all  sorts,  and  in  all  parts  of  Ire* 
land:  and  is  reverenced  as  a  patron  that  would  deliver  the  country**  And, 
a  few  days  after  the  author  of  this  memoir  had  completed  it,  vu*  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1583,  the  same  frmctionary,  writmg  to  Walsin^ham  that 
he  has  urged  tiie  lord  general,  Ormond,  to  have  the  new  and  formidable 
rebel,  Desmond,  assassinated,  adds,  ^<  the  public  desire  Sir  Henry  Sydney 
above  all  others  to  be  lord-deputy."  The  entire  people  had,  indee(]^ 
formed  a  deservedly  high  estimate  of  their  chief  governor.  Archbishop 
O'Daly,  while,  in  his  curious  contemporary  <'  History  of  the  Geraldines, 
he  characterises  this  viceroy  as  ''  a  man  of  cosummate  craft,"  acknow- 
ledges his  ''  splendid  accomplishments ;''  and  TAbb^  Macgec^hegao, 
whose  work  is  addressed  to  continental  sympathy  for  the  "  persecuted 
Catholic  Irish,"  and  whose  turn  and  temper  were^  therefore,  popish  and 
ultra-patriotic,  writes : 

^'  Sydney  was  considered  an  upright  man.  He  had  filled  high  offices 
in  Englana  with  integrity}  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  disinterestedness,  it  is 
affirmeid  that  he  never,  wough  four  tunes  lord  justice,  and  three  times 
deputy  of  Irelandf  appropriated  to  his  own  use  an  inch  of  land  in  the 
country,  which  was  a  rare  example  amon?  his  countrymen.*' 

Exceedingly  rare ;  for  we  could  go  t&ough  the  alphabet  in  naming 
distinguished  Englishmen  who  gave  a  contrary  example. 

From  the  preceding  passages,  we  see  that,  so  far  from  profiting  by 
his  employments,  he  permitt^  his  too  liberal  hand  to  lead  him  into  the 
extreme  error  of  lessening  his  patrimony,  and  even  to  the  extent  of 
loadijig  himself  with  the  terrible  oppression  of  debt.  <'  Would  you  rise 
early,  borrow  the  pillow  of  a  debtor,''  saith  the  Spanish  proverb.  His 
hobby-horse,  an  excessive  generosity,  became  a  nightmare.  There  is 
snrely  a  moral  to  be  denved  from  his  complunts  on  this  scorci  so 
grievingly  disclosing  himself  as  self  *^  condemned  to  be  a  needy  suppU- 
oant^"  since  they  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  vanity  and  vexaticm  of  hu- 
man life,  and  that  misery  is  inseparable  from  even  the  loftiest  stations ; 
and,  by  exemplifying  the  human  maxim,  ^'  Be  just  before  you  are 
generous,"  strengthens  our  respect  for  the  spirit  of  the  divine  com" 
mandment,  which,  in  teaching  men  not  to  covet,  warns  them  agunst 
taking  more  of  otiier  men's  goods  than  they  can  readily  pay  for. 
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Among  the  many  classes  of  society  whom  the  sudden  discoyery  of  gold 
at  tbe  Antipodes  persuaded  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  it  might  naturally  he 
expected  that  the  artistes  would  not  remain  long  unrepresented.  So 
much  has  this  grown  the  fashion,  that  every  pianist,  singer,  or  dansease 
who  excites  any  interest  among  ourselves,  very  soon  ships  herself  for 
Australia,  in  the  hope  of  amassing  a  large  fortune.  During  the  last 
five  years  our  artistic  journals  have  kept  us  au  courant  with  the 
movements  of  the  Hayes,  the  Montez,  and  the  Bishop,  and  we  doubt  not 
but  that  a  slight  degree  of  research  would  enable  us  to  give  a  fall  account 
of  the  successes  acmeved  at  the  Antipodes  by  these  distinguished  artistes. 
Fortunately,  however,  this  trouble  is  spared  us :  others  besides  English 
artistes  have  visited  the  gold-fields,  not  the  least  important  among  them 
being  the  celebrated  Hungarian  violinist  Mchael  Hauser,  who,  after 
exhausting  old  worlds,  proceeded  to  the  new,  in  search  of  fresh  fame, 
if  possible,  and  a  valuable  addendum  to  his  private  fortune.  For  five 
years  M.  Hauser  wandered  about  California,  Peru,  and  Australia,  and 
ne  has  just  published  the  result  of  his  observation  on  men  and  manne)« 
in  two  unpretending  volumes,  a  r^sum^  of  which  will,  we  trust,  prove 
attractive  to  our  readers.* 

M.  Hauser  had  this  great  advantage  when  setting  out  on  his  last  tour, 
that  he  had  already  visited  the  United  States,  although  at  slight  profit  to 
himself.  The  impresario  had  netted  all  the  money,  leaving  the  artiste 
the  fame,  but  on  this  occasion  M.  Hauser  did  not  see  why  he  should  not 
have  both.  He  sailed  from  New  York  to  California,  accompanied  by  a 
pianist,  and  had  the  comfort  of  proceeding  by  the  overland  route,  wnich 
in  1853  was  most  sadly  mismanaged,  but  on  arriving  at  San  Francisco 
hb  heart  was  cheered  by  the  sight  of  Miss  Hayes,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  formed  just  seven  years  before  at  a  concert  in  Norway.  She  had 
created  a  perfect  furore  in  California,  and  places  were  taken  for  her 
concerts  weeks  beforehand.  Our  author  had  no  cause  to  complain  of 
his  reception;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  expenses  were  enormous:  it 
cost  him  thirty  dollars  a  day,  and  even  a  shirt  could  not  be  washed  under 
half  a  dollar.  The  average  receipt  of  hb  concerts  was  2500  dollars,  but 
then  he  had  to  pay  all  his  assbtants,  who  were  very  numerous,  as  the 
Yankees  insbt  on  variety.  Surprising  was  the  effect  he  produced  on  the 
Celestials  by  playing  variations  on  a  Chinese  air,  when  they  expressed 
iheb  delight  by  howls.  From  the  capital  M.  Hauser  proceeded  to  Sa- 
cramento, where,  however,  he  did  not  realise  such  large  profits,  as  each  of 
hb  companions  demanded  sixty  dollars  a  day,  and  the  miners  did  not 
&play  any  great  enthusiasm.  On  his  return  to  San  Francbco  he  found 
the  great  Lola  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute;  she  was  dancing,  acting, 
and  boxing  ears,  all  in  the  old  style.  In  "  Yelva,  the  Russian  Orphan,'* 
she  delighted  the  democratic  audience,  as  well  as  in  a  piece  of  her  own 
composition,  "  Lola  Montez  in  Munich."     But  her  greatest  success  was 

*  Ans  dem  Wanderbuche  eines  osterreichiscben  yirtaofien.    Von  M.  Hauler. 
Two  Volt.    Leipzig:  Herbig. 
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owing  to  lier  ^'  spider  dance,"  by  which  she  wove  a  net  round  the  hearts 
of  her  susceptible  admirers.  To  M.  Haoser  she  evinced  great  cordiality, 
and  they  agreed  to  go  up  to  the  diggings  together  on  a  professional  tour. 
At  Sacramento  a  most  curious  scene  took  place.  Lola  had  been  attacked 
in  the  papers,  and  a  party  determined  on  putting  her  down. 

The  curtain  rose,  and  Lola  appeared  in  a  fairy-like  costume ;  turning  a  bold 
and  daring  glance  unon  the  audience,  she  prepared  to  d^nce.  A  loud  burst  of 
laughter  cUsturbed  the  portentous  silence.  Lola  made  a  sign  with  her  band : 
the  baud  stopped.  Walking  haughtily  to  the  edge  of  the  stage,  with  pride  in 
her  gestures  ai\d  flames  in  her  eyes,  sne  addressed  the  audience  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — ^Lola  Montez  has  too  great  a  respect  for 
the  people  of  California  to  recognise  the  silly  lai:^ter  of  a  lew  ridiculous  apes 
as  dedsive.  (Renewed  lauf^bter.^  I  will  speak  r  she  began  again,  in  a  louder 
Toice,  and  her  eyes  flashed  lightning.  "  Come  here,"  she  continued ;  ''give  me 
your  coats  and  take  my  petticoats.  You  are  not  worthy  to  be  called  men. 
(Shouts  of  laughter.)  Lola  Montez  is  proud' to  be  what  she  is,  but  you,  who 
haye  not  the  courage  to  fight  with  a  woman,  who  despises  you  all — ^yes,  this 

woman "    She  was  proceeding,  but  the  fury  and  noise  of  the  audience  had 

reached  the  culminatinff  point.  Rotten  apples  and  eggs  traversed  the  air,  and  the 
bombardment  continued  until  the  weaker  party  diverged  from  the  line  of  fire.  I 
was  looking  on  from  a  stage-box,  and  thanking  my  stars  for  my  esca|>e,  when,  to 
my  utter  terror,  the  director  rushed  in  and  implored  me  to  save  his  house  by 
striking  up.  I  would  sooner  have  been  exposed  to  the  most  violent  storm  than  to 
the  fuiy  ot  such  an  audience.  Still,  the  prayers  of  the  manaeer  and  the  six  hundred 
dollars  he  offered  me  in  his  despair,  moved  my  heart,  and  within  five  minutes  I 
stood  ready  armed  wiUi  fiddle  and  bow.  I  b^an  "  The  Bird  on  the  Tree," 
which  pleased  so  much  that  the  audience  shouted,  *'  No  Lola,  only  M.  Hauser 
shall  play  to  us."  Just  at  this  moment,  Lola,  who  had  overheard  all,  bounded 
on  the  stage,  and  began  dancing.  This  redoubled  the  fury  of  the  audience : 
benches  were  broken  up,  windows  smashed,  and  shouts  were  raised,  **  Give  us 
back  our  money !"  Still  the  courageous  danseuse  would  not  be  defeated,  and 
completed  her  dance.  She  was  escorted  h<Hne  to  her  hotel  by  armed  men,  and 
held  another  most  violent  speech  to  the  crowd,  until  a  man  climbed  up  the 
balcony  and  put  out  her  lamp,  while  an  armed  body  dispersed  the  mob. 

Strange  to  say,  the  next  might  Lola  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  ap* 
plause ;  and  she  told  M.  Hauser  that  she  would  not  have  missed  such  an 
evening  as  the  last  for  a  thousand  dollars :  it  was  quite  a  pleasing  ex- 
citement. On  returning  to  San  Francisco,  she  evinced  her  g^titude  to 
her  companion  by  presenting  him  with  a  silver  inkstand,  the  sand  being 
represented  by  gola  dust.  She  also  sent  him  continually  bouquets,  which 
cost  as  much  as  150  dollars  each;  but  she  could  attord  such  slight 
luxuries,  as  she  was  earning  16,000  dollars  a  week.  M.  Hauser,  too, 
must  have  been  earning  large  sums,  for  in  6ve  months  he  gave  fifty 
concerts,  while  presents  flocked  in  from  every  quarter.  The  most  sur- 
prising was  a  brilliant  ring,  given  him  by  the  editor  of  the  Califomian 
State  Journal,     What  a  difference  from  more  civilised  countries  ! 

Among  the  establishments  our  author  thought  it  his  duty  to  visit  was 
a  grand  gambling-house,  where,  on  his  retiring  in  disgust,  a  very  polite 
Frenchman  demanded  two  dollars'  entree,  as  he  had  not  Uiought  proper 
to  play.  At  the  hall  door,  a  negro  servant  would  not  give  up  his  hat  and 
umbrella  till  he  had  received  his  half-dollar.  Such  is  the  difference,  M. 
Hauser  philosophically  adds,  between  a  savage  and  a  Frenchman.  Equally 
strange  was  a  visit  to  the  Chinese  quarter. 

All  the  Chinese  in  the  city  had  collected  for  a  national  festival,  and  every  re- 
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ipeofaible  min  had  flent  a  jflg,  an  ox,  or  a  oalf,  irhkHi  was  poblidy  JoatUd  and 
eaten.  If  I  could  ifot  quite  ondeistand  thia  mode  of  worship,  the  ensuing 
scenes  conTinced  me  that  I  could  only  be  amonff  Chinese.  This  was  a  spectacle 
of  a  most  peculiar  style  :  ima^ne  six  to  seven  tnousand  Chinese,  all  intoxicated 
at  the  end,  who  fought  furiously  and  uttered  the  most  terrific  yells.  Most 
amusing  were  the  chitdreiL  Their  eyes  are  scarcely  neioeptible,  ami  lie  deep  in 
tiie  cavities,  like  those  of  lattened  pigs.  That  they  nad  much  in  oommom  with 
those  useful  domesiiq  animals  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  selected  the 
deepest  mini  in  whicii  to  roll  about.  Sick  of  this  scene,  I  proceeded  to  the 
theabre,  which  was  even  worse ;  the  smell  of  opium  had  an  overpowering  effect 
on  my  nerves,  and  I  was  ghid  to  reach  the  open  air  again. 

At  Stockton,  M.  Hanser's  coarage  was  subjected  to  a  severe  trial  While 
playing  ^*  The  Bird  on  the  Tree,"  the  audience  surprised  him  hy  nttecing 
a  yelL  Quite  at  a  loss  for  Uie  meaning  of  this,  be  looked  round  the 
room,  and  saw  a  huge  tiger  staring  him  out  of  face.  Next  door  to  the 
eonceirt-room  was  a  menagerie :  owing  to  the  pressure,  the  door  of  oona- 
mtmioation  had  been  broken  down,  uid  there  stood  the  tesr^  animaL 
The  audience  tried  to  esei^,  when,  fortunately,  some  one  detected  that 
the  hmte  was  caged.  So  the  conoert  proceedfed,  while  M.  Hauser  had 
the  meUmcholy  satisfaction  of  paying  200  dolhirs  for  the  injury  cansed 
hy  his  unwelcome  guest ;  but,  then,  the  owner  of  the  rooms  was  mayor 
or  Stockton. 

At  length  M.  Hauser  made  up  his  mind  to  prooeed  further,  as  OJe 
Boll  had  announced  his  speedy  arrival,  and  comparisons  are  pnMrcrhialty 
odious.  Loaded  with  presents,  he  went  down  to  Panama,  to  take  ime 
steamer  for  Lima.  He  considers  Panama  the  dearest  town  in  the  world, 
even  a  glass  of  water  being  paid  for,  and,  then,  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  making  any  money.  At  Lima  he  was  most  hospitably  received  hy 
the  American  minister,  Lionel  Clay,  brother  of  the  great  statesman,  in 
whose  house  he  lived.  At  his  third  concert,  when  all  the  notahilities  of 
the  city  were  present,  the  audience  was  dispensed  by  the  horrible  news 
that  the  insurgents  were  within  two  hours'  march  of  the  aty.  All  flad 
in  terror,  M.  Hauser,  with  violin  under  his  anq,  not  puliing  foot  till  he 
found  himself  aboard  a  vessel  in  Callao  harbour.  In  two  days,  howevec, 
the  rebels  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  Lima  was  s^veu  up 
to  universal  joy.  Wearied  of  amusement,  our  author  retired  to  the  bathis 
of  Copiapo,  where  a  tragical  event  proved  to  him  that  all  is  not  paradise 
in  South  America. 

BonJos^  Alvarez,  secretaiy  to  the  government,  had  married,  just  a  year 
before,  the  daughter  of  the  minister  of  war.  The  marriage  was  a  very  happy 
one,  and  Alvarez,  who  adored  his  lovely  wife,  put  the  rare  confidenoe  in  W 
that  he  allowed  her  to  accompany  her  ailing  mother  to  Copiapo.  Before  long; 
scandal  began  its  work,  and  reports  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  Don  Alvarez. 
He  rushed  off  to  the  villa^,  raging  with  jealousy,  and  found,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected, a  stranger  seated  m  the  ^irden  by  his  wife's  side.  The  gentleman 
had  scarce  quitted  her,  when  the  infuriated  husband  rushed  upon  his  wife, 
stabbed  her  to  the  heart,  and  then  gave  himself  a  deadly  wound.  He  had  hardly 
aocomplished  the  fearful  deed  ere  the  mistake  was  cleared  up.  The  strangely 
whom  Alvarez  had  taken  for  a  rival,  was  his  wife's  brother,  who  had  returned 
the  day  before  from  Brazil,  where  he  had  been  serving  for  the  last  twelve  years. 
Too  late  was  the  unhappy  murderer  convinced  of  his  false  suspicions. 

At  Valparaiso,  M.  Hauser  was  forced  to  give  up  his  conoerts,  owing 
to  the  bigotry  of  a  parcel  of  old  women,  who  went  about  the  stseets 
calling  down  vengeance  on  him.  During  his  stay  h^re,  the  conxnandant  of 
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ft  Rrench  steamer  lying  in  harbour  reonved  offioial  aotioe  of  the  hoBiUilm 
between  France  and  Russia.  A  Russian  frigate  ako  in  port  prepared 
for  action,  and  the  whole  population  flocked  out  to  witness  the  unexpected 
treat  of  a  sea-flght  They  were  disappointed,  however ;  the  frigate  had 
a  £ftT0urabIe  wiod,  and  bowled  along,  with  the  Frenchman  at  her  heels, 
iaU.  both  vessels  sank  on  the  horizon.  Sad  diA^pointment !  It  would 
have  been  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  somendiat  moaotonous  Ixdl-fights.  The 
outbreak  of  oisturbances  in  the  La  Plata  states  caused  our  author  to  alter 
his  tour,  and  he  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  Australia,  where  we  will  follow 
his  movements  rather  more  closely  than  we  have  hiUiesto  done. 

On  board  the  steamer  was  a  Chinese  general  with  his  family,  who  had 
fled  from  the  wrath  of  his  Celestial  master.  M.  Haoser  was  anxious  to 
form  his  acquaintance,  and  as  he  had  learned  a  few  words  of  Chinese  m 
California,  while  the  general  knew  some  English,  they  got  on  CMntally. 
At  first  he  looked  with  contempt  on  the  vioUn,  saying  that  th^  Chinese 
gOD^  produced  greater  effect ;  out  when  our  audior  played  him  a  Chinese 
air  he  had  picked  up  in  San  Francisco,  the  ice  of  his  Chinese  heart 
melted.  He  burst  into  tears,  fell  on  M.  Hauser's  neck,  and  the  splendid 
ling  he  forced  on  his  finger  was  .a  proof  that  even  Chinese  enthusiasm' 
was  a  thinff  not  to  be  contemned.  So  great  was  his  affection  that  our 
author  received  enough  presents  firom  him  to  stock  a  shop,  and  was  forced 
to  cry,  **  Hold,  enouefa  l**  from  sheer  lack  of  room.  But  tbe  greatest 
honour  was  an  invitation  to  supper. 

On  entering  the  cabin,  which  was  lighted  by  coloojred-paper  lamps,  I  was 
saluted  with  snrill  shrieks — such  being  the  fashion— and  formally  dragged  to 
the  table  by  the  lady  with  gravely  comic  courtesies  and  gesticulations  with  the 
hands.  After  a  prayer  had  been  said,  a  piece  of  salted  horseflesh  opened  the  meaL 
This  was  fdlowed  by  pickled  fish,  bird?,  and  other  mysterious-lookiiig  ammals, 
which,  however,  did  not  at  all  suit  my  European  palate,  althoogh  the  children, 
coiitinually  putting  their  dirty  hands  m  the  cUshes,  thrust  the  pieces  by  force 
into  my  mouth.  A  species  of  frumenty  made  of  Chinese  roots  formed  the  centre 
of  this  original  meal,  while  tea  and  cake  were  the  finale.  After  supper  the  lady 
indulged  us  with  a  song,  not  much*  pleasanter  to  the  ear  than  the  supper  had 
been  to  the  throat. 

At  Tahiti  the  steamer  stopped  a  week  to  coal,  and  M.  Hauser  had 
the  distinguished  honour  of  being  the  first  artist  who  had  given  a  coo- 
cert  there.  It  took  place  in  an  old  temple,  which  the  French  had  con- 
verted into  a  court  to  try  rebels.  But  M.  Hauser  did  not  meet  with  the 
success  he  expected  at  first ;  the  natives  did  not  understand  it,  for  their 
ideas  of  music  were  limited  to  a  noisy  French  band.  Queen  Pomare  got 
up  and  left  the  room  (though  our  author  begs  us  to  understand  this  was 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  French  governor's  lady),  and  it  was  not  till 
he  began  playing  the  Camaval  on  one  string  that  be  e»nted  a  sensa- 
tion. The  man  who  could  whistle  on  his  instrument  as  wdl  as  a  bird 
naturally  became  a  somebody,  and  the  grateful  natives  sent  hhn  a  pro^ 
fusion  of  bouquets  and  fruits.  The  appearance  of  the  audience  must  have 
been  curious,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following 
esoerpt: 

The  dandies  walk  about  dressed  in  a  style  which  would  not  find  its  parallel  in 
the  whole  civilised  world.  Their  hair  is  nicely  arranged  and  combed,  as  if  a 
Trench  artist  had  curled  it,  and  covered  by  a  broad  Palmetto  hat.  A  thick  white 
cloth,  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  Rench  cravat,  is  twisted  most  clumsily 
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round  ihe  neck,  and  the  body  is  swathed  in  a  black  dress  coat,  so  inconYauent 
and  broad,  that  it  must  have  been  made  originally  for  a  oerson  of  thrice  the 
size.  A  white  waistcoat  also  takes  the  place  of  the  palm-leaf  ^rdle ;  but  the 
legs— oh,  cruel!  veil  thy  face,  civilisation !—are  naked,  and  m  the  bargwn 
tattooed  blue,  yellow,  or  green.  I  must  confess  that  for  a  long  time  nothing 
has  horrified  me  so  much  ^  this  combmation  of  Tahitian  and  European  fashion; 
«nd  when  I  noticed  the  tattooed  legs,  I  was  assailed  by  a  terror  which  was  only 
appeased  by  the  sight  of  the  civilised  bust. 

Before  leaving  the  island,  M.  Hauser  was  honoured  by  a  private  in- 
terview with  the  queen.  At  first  she  paid  no  attention  to  the  music,  but 
when  the  artist  began  *^  Yankee-doodle,**  which  was  familiar  to  her,  she 
smiled  with  pleasure,  while  her  daughter  danced  an  original  hornpipe. 
He  had  one  terrible  ordeal  to  go  through,  however ;  the  queen  desired  to 
inspect  his  violin,  and  he  feared  lest  she  might  ask  for  it  as  a  present ; 
but  she  was  generous,  and  returned  it.  Then  she  asked  him,  in  broken 
French, •if  he  too  came  from  France;  and  when  he  replied  in  the 
negative,  she  pressed  his  hand  and  whispered  mysteriously,  ^'  I  do  not 
like  those  people.**  No  wonder,  if  all  that  Mr.  Salmon  tells  us  in  his 
pamphlet  addressed  to  Napoleon  III.  be  true.  At  parting,  the  queen  gave 
M.  Hauser  a  gold  cross  nrom  her  neck  as  a  keepsake,  and  he  quitted  the 
island  much  impressed  by  all  he  had  seen. 

The  first  sight  of  Sydney  filled  our  author  with  admiration,  for  he  had 
Scarcely  believed  that  Englishmen  could  thus  carry  their  home  about  with 
them  over  the  world.  Still  he  cannot  refrain  horn  a  gentle  sigh  of  regret 
that  it  cost  him  four  pounds  a  day  to  live  respectably,  and  he  had  to 
recruit  his  exhausted  purse.  Anxious  to  pave  the  way  to  notoriety,  he 
began  paying  his  court  to  the  newspaper  editors,  and  the  following  ac- 
4M>unt  of  hb  visit  to  the  first  shows  how  the  press  gang  manage  matters 
At  the  Antipodes : 

A  palatial  residence,  with  a  printing-office  hard  at  work  on  the  ground-floor, 
received  me.    On  the  first  floor  I  saw,  among  various  notices,  one  on  which  was 

leffible  in  large  letters  that  Mr. could  only  be  seen  during  business  hours, 

if  his  time  were  paid  for.  Everybody,  therefore,  was  directed  to  procure  a  ticket 
in  the  waiting-room :  an  hour  cost  10s.,  half  an  hour  Gs.,  and  a  quarter  3s.  I 
went  to  the  office,  bought  of  an  Australian  negro  an  hour  of  his  master's  time, 
and  entered  the  sanctum  of  this  disinterested  editor  with  much  curiosity.  He 
received  me  very  coolly  and  sleepily.  ^'You  are  an  artist?  Just  arrived  from 
England,  in  the  nope  of  making  money  ?"  These  were  the  questions  he  asked  me, 
not  in  a  verjr  friendly  tone.  When  he  heard,  however,  that  I  had  just  come  from 
South  America,  he  brightened  up  and  became  more  animated.  He  asked  me 
what  pecuniary  recompense  I  was  prepared  to  give  if  his  paper  helped  me  to  a 
success.    I  replied,  somewhat  startlea  by  this  impudent  demand,  that  I  would 

Srove  myself  most  grateful.  He  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  was  not  sufficiently 
ecisive.  I  was  forced  to  come  to  a  clearer  understanding  with  bim,  and  promise 
a  certain  sum,  which  would  ensure  my  success.  I  asked  a  couple  of  days  to 
think  it  over,  and  proceeded  to  the  other  newspaper  offices,  where  I  was  received 
most  kindly,  and  valuable  advice  given  me  gratis. 

The  first  concert  M.  Hauser  gave  in  Sydney  was  attended  by  very 
portentous  omens.  One  of  his  coats  was  stolen  when  given  out  to  brush, 
and  though  he  had  another,  the  vehicle  in  which  he  was  going  to  the 
theatre  upset  him  in  the  mud.  For  a  whole  houi;  he  rushed  about  Sydney 
trying  to  get  a  coat,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  finding  an  old  blue 
swallow-tail,  with  brass  buttons,  for  which  he  paid  8/.  But  his  troubles 
were  not  yet  ended.     When  he  appeared  on  the  stage  in  this  costume, 
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and  mious  gloTet,  the  whole  audience  hissed  him  off.  It  was  with  great 
difficultj  the  director  coald  explain  the  fatality,  hat  at  length  M.  Hauser 
was  allowed  to  play.  To  soothe  down  all  ruffled  feathers,  he  gave  them 
"  Rule  Britannia,"  with  Beethoven's  variations,  and  the  concert  ended  in 
a  decided  success. 

After  giving  four  concerts  our  artist  proceeded  with  a  tenor-sin^r  and  a 
pianist  to  Newcastle  and  Maitland,  where  he  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm, 
although  he  had  to  undergo  a  terrible  alarm  through  missing  the  steamer, 
and  having  to  go  overland  to  Maitland,  for  the  natives  were  a  continual 
source  of  terror  to  him,  as  he  was  enormously  &t.  But  this  trip  was 
nothing  to  the  trials  he  underwent  while  proceeding  by  her  Majesty's 
mail  to  Goulbun\.  They  set  out  from  Sydney  in  an  excellent  sti^e-coach, 
which  put  them  down  at  the  Black  Dog  to  dinner,  where  they  Found  ih& 
host  amusing  himself  by  dragging  his  wife  about  by  the  hair  of  her  head. 
When  they  had  fed,  great  was  their  disappointment  at  finding  that  they 
would  go  on  in  an  open  waggon,  already  crowded  with  passengers.  The 
whole  night  through  they  had  to  trudge  over  precipices  of  mud,  £ot  the 
horses  continually  fell,  and,  on  arriving  at  Goulbum,  no  innkeeper  would 
take  them  in,  so  deplorable  was  their  condition.  During  the  first  concert 
a  droll  incident  occurred : 

As  I  was  on  the  point  of  retiring,  my  equanimity  was  sorely  tried.  I  suddenly 
felt  a  heavy  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and,  on  turning  round,  in  my  surprise  I  saw 
a  broad,  clumsy  Irishman  in  gold-digger's  costume,  who  asked  me  before  all  the 
people  what  I  would  charge  to  play  such  a  piece  to  his  old  woman  at  horne^ 
addmg  that  he  did  not  care  for  a  pound  or  two,  as  he  had  done  well  in  the 
Paramatta  Mines,  and,  to  set  me  longing,  he  rattled  his  pockets  and  awaited  my 
reply.  I  turned  my  back  contemptuously  upon  him,  and  the  public  burst  into 
a  heart  J  laugh. 

At  Goulbum,  too,  M.  Hauser  comes  behind  a  mystery.  A  Mr. 
Sackville  invites  him  to  his  country  honse,  and  tells  him  his  story.  He 
had  killed  a  rival  in  a  quarrel,  and  was  transported  for  life.  His  betrothed, 
however,  collected  the  whole  of  her  riches  and  followed  him  across  the 
water,  where  they  lived  in  comparative  happiness.  Strange  that  travellers 
still  continue  to  see  strange  things ;  but  if  there  were  some  trickery  about 
this  stonr,  there  was  none  about  the  handsome  watch  and  chain  presented 
to  M.  Hauser  by  the  people  of  Goulbum,  after  he  had  given  a  concert 
on  behalf  of  the  poor. 

At  Bathurst,  M.  Hauser  was  utterly  defeated  by  a  sudden  inundation, 
which  sent  the  audience  home  in  boats,  and  the  weather  continued  so  bad 
that  he  pushed  on  to  Moreton  Bay.  He  was  erowing  quite  a  bushranger 
by  this  time,  and  did  not  run  away  at  the  sight  of  a  black  man,  as  the 
following  extract  will  prove : 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  Moreton  Bay  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Toussmt.  He  is  the  only  descendant  of  the  celebrated  General  Toossaint 
rOuverture,  who  contended  for  the  independence  of  his  black  brethren  in  Hayti. 
His  wife  is  a  Creole  of  IVench  descent,  who  has  given  her  two  daughters—two 
noble  beauties— a  first-rate  education ;  and  Mr.  Toussaint  himself,  who  is  a  rich 
merchant  trading  with  China  and  Japan,  has  reached  a  high  stage  of  mental  ■ 
development.  His  house  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  bay,  on  a  gentle  eleva- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  splendid  gardens.  There  is  a  certain  nobility  in  the  tall, 
idhletio  form  of  this  negro,  and  something  chivalrous  in  his  features,  that 
please  me  remarkably.    He  is  hospitable  and  liberal  even  to  extravagance. 
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JjtMj  he  gaire  800/.  to  fosnd  sn  bosp^  where  the  poor  are  tended  at  hie 
expense ;  and  in  this  coontrj,  where  oirty  aelfifthnnas  is  more  powerful  than  all 
noole  emotionfl,  it  is  a  curious  contrast  that  so  fair  a  soul  ^uld  be  enshrined 
in  thb  rough  black  body. 

The  journey  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Penrith  was  a  terribk  trkl  for  onr 
poor  artist's  nenres^  for  tli*  eountry  was  in  a  distorbed  state,  KS»g*  <^ 
busbnmgers  and  savages  plunderbg  all  the  tranrellers.  For  iwe  long 
days  M.  Hauser  lead  and  M-read  an  English  piper,  eootaining  an  od» 
in  his  honour,  thus  strtTiiig  to  dispel  his  fiears  by  his  Tanity ;  bnt  it  wag 
att  in  Tain.  On  the  eveniog  of  the  fifth  day  his  terror  seaelMd  ks 
dhnax,  when  Ab  post  was  stopped.  Fortunately  it  was  a  troop  o£ 
policemen  taking  a  savage  to  Pisarith,  and  six  of  them  ^tered  the  niail» 
tyiag  dM  prisoner  on  me  foof.  Befbre  reacfaiag  tbe  tows  tkBf  stopped 
to  liquor,  and  the  prisoaer  managed  te  unloose  himself  and  eleape*  Even 
on  reaching  Penrith  M.  Hauser  did  not  fSeel  more  eomfbrtabK  for  afl 
Am  inbabitaats  were  prsparing  for  the  end  of  the  worU,  whidi  was 
to  come  off  the  next  day.  Some  sjnnt-rappers  had  prophesied  vl,  aod  it 
most  be  true.  However,  the  appointed  time  passed  by»  and  our  artist 
restored  the  nerves  of  tbe  population  masisally. 

M.  Hauser's  next  halt  was  at  Melbourne,  whick  city  he  fovod  in  its 
transition  period ;  and  the  contrast' between  wealth  and  poverty  was  most 
stiikiing*  After  the  usual  inspection  of  the  citriositiesy  our  author  formed 
aa  engagement  with  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  for  all  the  rooms  were 
engvaged  doable  deep.  The  first  oonoert  was  the  occasion  of  a  stiaoge 
seene:  it  opened  with  a  baUet,  in  which  a  Frenchwoman  and  a  Creole 
performed  solo  parts.  The  former,  being  defeated,  insulted  her  rml 
grossly,  which  led  to  a  grand  fight  on  the  stage.  The  police  interfeiej^ 
and  M.  Hauser  fled  to  ms  hotel,  most  happy  at  his  escape ;  but  he  bad 
reofconed  widiout  his  maaager,  who  pursued  him  sharply,  mmi  forced  Mm 
to  appear  on  the  stage.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  play,  however,  i^  oeos^ 
pany  of  soldiers  entered  the  theatre  and  dispersed  the'  audience.  Uatil 
peace  was  restored,  M .  Ebuser  had  no  oAer  resource  diaii  to  puraoe  hie 

favourite  Chinese  researches: 

• 

There  are  about  twenty  thousand  Chinese  in  Melbourne,  who  cause  me  im- 
mense fun :  they  alone  can  cheer  m j  drooping  spirits.  The  strangest  groups 
present  themselves  to  notice,  on  walling  through  the  crowded  strwts.  Here, 
pefore  a  tiaiterie,  where  some  gourmets  are  indmging  their  nalate,  will  be  eate^ 
in  addition  to  the  nsaal  domestic  animals,  roast  £>g,  cat  aacl  rat,  worms^  sodden 
leather,  baked  loses,  locusts^  and  other  preserves.  Here  sove  of  the  higher 
class  are  pbjing  oh^  which,  however,  is  entirely  different  from  our  game.  A 
Quarrel  takes  iStce,  then  a  violent  combat,  which  has  no  bloodthirsty  end;  at 
toe  most  the  pigtail  of  the  vanquished  remains  in  the  hand  of  the  victor.  At  a 
comer  of  the  street  a  bookseller  has  his  stall;  he  does  not  sell  his  books  accord- 
ing to  the  vabe,  or  any  regulated  price,  but  by  weight.  If  the  klter  prove 
deficient  he  tears  a  number  of  leaves  out  of  the  nearest  book,  throws  them  into 
the  scale,  and  the  purchaser  is  satisfied.  It  is  a  oarions  custom  that  Uk 
children  present  their  parents  with  gaily-painted  coffins  during  their  liletime :  a 
tender  sign  of  filial  affection. 

In  1855,  when  our  author  visited  Melbourne,  the  lion  of  the  day  was  an 
Indian  prince,  sen  of  the  King  of  Ava,  who,  however,  did  not  behave  him- 
self at  all  like  a  prince.  He  waa  ia  the  habit  of  getting  very  excited  oa 
mm,  and,  when  in  that  state,  made  the  most  astounding  pn^K^sitiona  to 
the  ladies,  which  necessitated  his  violent  expulsion  from  the  ball-room. 
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Among  other  eonooarts  at  iivbiob  our  author  aasbted,  was  one  in  behalf  of 
the  Patriotic  Fund,  which  brought  in  20001,  and  was  soon  followed  bva 
Fienoh  ball  of  fraternisation,  at  which  the  consul's  wi£»,  a  certain  C^lesiine 
Mogador,  whose  name  strikes  us  as  familiar,  did  the  honours.  After 
•uppez^  this  kdy  held  a  speech  (d  such  powerful  e£Eect  that  30,000  £r. 
weve  subecnbed  m  a  &w  minutes  for  the  French  soldiers  in  the  CniiBe^. 

Our  author  foMud  in  Melbourne  sevecal  aeq^uaiataaces,  among  others 
Wm  HajeS)  just  letareed  from  Cdcutta,  where  she  had  done  badly,  and 
had  beea  nearly  huroed  to  death,  and  the  ubiquitous  Countess  of  Lands* 
jMt,  the  same  as  ever.  An  old  Australian  merchant  had  &lleii  madly 
in  Java  with  her,  md  followed  her  everywhere,  but  she  did  not  lecipio- 
eate.  Still,  she  made  use  of  him.  Thus,  when  the  editor  of  the  jfiT^^ 
hm/vne  Argu^  had  spoken  sharply  about  Lola,  dbe  challenged  him :  be 
declined,  mbrely  making  some  contemptuous  renaarics  in  his  paper. 
This  waa  oil  on  Lola's  iamiog  rage :  she  aanned  herself  with  her  famous 
ading-whip  and  prooeeded  to  the  editor's  house,  but  be,  being  fore- 
warned^ had  her  turned  otit.  Then  the  lady  appealed  to  her  old  ad- 
QMor,  who  readily  challenged  the  editor,  and  received  a  ball  in  hie  arm. 
Unfortunately,  M.  Hauser  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  editor,  and  this 
bnoke  off  Hi  hastily  patobed-up  truce  with  the  &ir  lady»  Henceforth 
aha  waft  to  be  his  enemy,  and  ^he  proved  hers^  a  dans^ous  one. 

From  Melbourne  M.  Hauser  went  up  to  Ballarat,  where  he  found  the 
diggers  in  great  exeitemeBt  about  the  license  fees,  which  eventually  led, 
at  ear  leadera  may  remember,  to.  a  deplorable  ^eute.  At  the  time  of 
which  we  write,  however,  the  diggers  had  not  got  beyond  monster  SMet- 
iDga. 

At  the  ''  Lord  Palmerston"  hotel,  where  our  author  stopped,  athea* 
trieal  company  wi^  held  in  pledge,  properties  and  all,  by  the  host  They 
ca«dd  not  pay  their  biU,  so  he  foioed  them  to  play  eveiy  n^t  to  crowded 
houses^  sewreely  giving  them  enough  to  eat.  This  led  to  a  catastrophe  : 
oae  night,  when  *'  Hamlet"  was  announced,  it  had  to  be  performed  with 
the  priacipal  ohacaeter  omitted,  for  the  leading  tragedian  had  bolted  firom 
the  rotten  state  of  D^imark,  being  tired  of  sighing  for  nothing.  But 
M.  Hauser  was  not  on  a  bed  of  roses  himself:  an  attack  of  ophthalmia 
confined  him  to  his  bed  for  a  fortnight,  and  when  he  had  recovered  he 
oenld  not  find  a  room  in  which  to  play.  A  German  conjuror  and  heast- 
tuner  had  offisred  hiaa  his  menagerie  out  of  sheer  patriotism  and  love  of 
aH^  but  he  could  never  be  brought  to  the  point  At  last,  M^  Hauser  de« 
teormined  on  bmldbng  his  own  locale  of  boards  and  eanva%  but  when  it 
wee  completed  the  magistcate  interfered  and  closed  the  booth,  as  h»  had 
not  obtained  permission  to  open  it.  By  the  sacrifice  of  20Z.,  however^ 
the  necessary  sanction  was  granted,  and  M.  Hauser  was  soon  playing  to 
crowded  houses.  It  was  at  Ballarat  that  he  gave  his  eight  hundjMth 
concert  on  transatlantic  ground. 

The  next  halting^place  was  Geelong,  where  three  more  concerts  were 
gmn.  The  audience  smoked  and  drank,  mounted  on  benches  and  chaiia 
to  hM  patriotic  addre»es,  and  the  row  was  deafening,  but  wUle  tb» 
performance  was  going  on  they  were  as  silent  as  mice. 

jM.  Hauser  was  delighted  with  Adelaide,  which  town  formed  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  deserts  he  had  lately  passed  through.  The  street*  are 
bordered  with  Norfolk  pines,  in  the  American  fashion,  while  the  houses 
are  very  clean,  with  verandahs,  gardens,  and  green  jalousies.    This  town 
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k  the  chief  German  colony  in  Australia,  and  it  seemed  to  M.  Hatiser  as 
if  a  lump  of  his  fittherland  had  suddenly  dropped  before  him  from  the 
moon.  Here  he  heard  for  the  first  time  Bochsa  and  Madame  Bishop^ 
who  created  a  great  sensation,  although  the  lady  did  not  satisfy  our  fas- 
tidious artist.  The  concert  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Lok,  with 
her  train  of  admirers.  Extraordinary  was  the  fascination  this  lady  pro- 
duced. It  was  most  inexplicable  to  M.  Hauser.  She  marched  through 
Australia  like  a  feminine  Alexander,  taking  every  town  by  storm.  He 
is  obliged  to  confess,  however,  that  she  was  more  oeautiful  and  seductive 
than  ever,  and  the  powerful  ma^c  of  her  eyes  must  gain  a  smile  from 
even  the  severest  reprover  of  her  follies.  She  was  now  a  declared  enemy 
of  M.  Hauser,  and  took  her  revenge  by  having  all  his  bilb  torn  down 
as  soon  as  they  were  put  up.  An  additional  cause  of  enmity  was  pro- 
duced by  the  fact  that  hb  letters  home  had  been  published  in  an  Austrian 
paper,  and  had  found  their  way  back  to  Australia.  No  one  was  more 
furious  against'  him  than  the  editor  of  the  Sydney  pi^r  to  whom  we 
have  alluded,  who  quoted  his  letters  after  taking  g^eat  liberties  with  them, 
and  thus  hoped  to  excite  odium  against  him.  Till  the  storm  blew  over, 
M.  Hauser  retired  to  a  sequestered  German  village,  but  managed 
eventually  to  regain  the  public  favour  by  playing  on  bdialf  IF  some  im- 
migrants who  had  been  plundered  by  the  natives.  He  resided  with  the 
governor  thenceforth,  and  became  quite  the  hero  of  the  day.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Sydney,  where  he  gave  his  last  concert  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1858,  and  three  hours  later  was  on  board  the  European,  homeward 
bound.  He  was,  however,  induced  to  stay  another  month  at  Melboume, 
and  the  packet  agent  very  liberally  allowed  him  to  wait  for  the  next  mail- 
steamer. 

Melbourne  was  wondrously  improved  since  his  last  visit ;  Tent  Town 
had  disappeared,  and  a  magnificent  suburb  had  sprung  up  in  its  place. 
The  streets,  formerly  a  pool  of  mud,  were  now  paved,  and  formed  an  un- 
interrupted succession  of  stone  buildings,  with  tall  airy  rooms,  bakonies, 
and  verandahs.  The  population,  too,  had  vastly  improved  ;  the  safety  of 
person  and  property  had  been  secured,  and  "everything  seemed  to  fore- 
bode a  prosperous  career  for  the  young  city.  M.  Hauser  made  a  most 
successful  trip  through  the  diggings  during  his  month's  leave,  but, 
having  missed  the  mail  at  Eureka,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Melbourne  in 
the  company  of  a  band  of  Chinese  players.  Fearful  was  the  ordeal,  but 
he  survived  it,  and  on  the  15th  of  July  gave  his  final  concert  in  Mel- 
bourne, proceeding  firom  the  rooms  straight  on  board  the  JBmUy  accom- 
panied by  the  greater  part  of  the  audience,  who  bade  him  farewell  with 
regret. 

A.nd  here  we  may  leave  M.  Hauser ;  his  voyage  home  presents  no 
special  points  of  interest,  even  though  Mr.  Smith,  the  mayor  of  Md- 
boume,  was  on  board,  going  home  in  the  hopes  of  being  knighted. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  author  reached  home  in  safety,  and  is  now  rest- 
ing happily  from  his  fatigues.  It  is  no  slight  labour  to  traverse  the 
world  for  five  years,  performing  as  you  go ;  and  even  the  solid  results 
obtained  can  scarcely  compensate  t-o  a  real  musician  for  the  sacrifices  to 
good  taste  he  is  compelled  to  make  if  he  would  ensure  success  and  gain 
the  applause  of  his  audience. 
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We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  greatest  poet  of  this  age — ^the  g^reatest 
German  poet  of  any  age— is  being  gradually  rehabilitated  among  his 
countiymen.  That  broad  line  of  demarcation  which  angry  Liberals 
drew  between  Groethe  and  Yon  Goethe — between  the  ar&nt  lover  of 
liberty  and  the  supple  courtier — is  being  effiteed,  and  all  recognise  the 
necessity  of  forgetting  the  weaknesses  of  the  man  to  concentrate  their 
attention  on  his  glorious  career  as  a  poet  Much  of  thi%  we  firmly 
belieye,  is  owing  to  the  admiration  so  many  of  our  writers  hare  erideooed 
for  Goethe.  Carlyle  familiarised  us  with  the  magnificent  eccentricities  of 
Wilhelm  Meister,  while  Mr.  Lewes  has  put  forth  a  carefully  studied 
apology  for  the  object  of  his  hero-worship.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  twin* 
creators  of  Bon  Gaultier  have  put  their  hand  to  the  plough,  and  hare 
sought  to  render  their  countrymen  cognisant  of  the  many  beauties  which 
lie  Teiled  from  the  public  gaze  in  the  eariier  ballads  and  poems  of 
(joethe. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  gravest  labour  fell  on  the  latest  cham* 
pions  of  the  German  arch-poet,  and  the  difficulties  they  had  to  contend 
with  would  have  justified  them  in  displaying  on  their  tide-page  the- 
hackneyed  quotation  from  Cato : 

'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  snccess. 

But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius — ^we'U  deserve  it. 

Most  ready  are  we  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  this  transUtion,  and 
the  reverend  love  with  which  the  two  poets  approached  their  task ;  but 
we  regret  being  obliged  to  add  that, .  regarded  as  a  translation,  this 
volume  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions.  As  a  genial  paraphrase,  as  poems 
after  Goethe,  they  are  inimitable ;  but  they  do  not  reproduce  the  diction^ 
nor,  in  several  cases,  the  sense  of  the  original.  This  opinion  of  ours 
must  not  be  regarded  in  any  way  as  a  reproach,  for  we  do  not  consider 
that  Goethe  codd  be  efficiently  translated;  all  we  would  urge  is,  that  the 
reader  of  this  translation  is  far  from  appreciating  all  the  manifold  merits 
of  the  ori^nal.  .  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  many  exquisite  passages  in 
this  volume  which,  read  without  arriere  pensee,  sufficientiy  prove  the 
poetic  merits  of  the  colleagues;  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to 
say  who  of  them  has  earned  the  crown. 

It  b  a  curious  fact  that,  despite  the  affinity  of  the  languages,  such 
extreme  difficulty  should  be  found  in  reproducing  German  poetry  in  an 
English  garb.  The  few  successful  results  can  be  almost  counted  on  the 
fingers.  With  the  exception  of  Walter  Scott's  version  of  Lenore,  and 
Monk  Lewis's  translation  of  The  Erl  King,  we  can  hardly  remember 
any  instance  in  which  the  conditions  we  demand  have  been  fulfilled.  On 
the  other  hand,  German  literature  overflows  with  literal  and  vet  elegant 
translations  from  the  Euglish,  and  we  would  more  especially  refer  to 
some  translations  of  Highland  songs  that  appeared  a  few  years  back 

*  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Goethe.  Translated  by  W.  E.  Aytoun,  D.C.L.,  and 
neodore  Martin.    Blackwood  and  80ns. 
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in  TaiJCs  Magazine^  and  to  Freiligrath's  versions  of  Hood's  Bridge  of 
Sighs  aqd  The  Song  of  the  Shirt.  The  immense  difficulties  of  trans- 
lating such  poems  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  thorough  German 
scholar.  Fortunate^  iadeed,  would  our  EngHsii  poets  be  if  they  could 
always  ensure  so  conscientious  and  truly  poetical  a  translator  as  Freili- 


The  task  n^h  the  preseol  tvanslatora  of  Goetike  undertook  waftevw 
■Mre  difficult  than  tiiat  preeented  to  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  in  histraDslatkn 
of  Sehiller^s  ballads,  and  it  is  not  sorpristng  that  both  ^uld  have  etred 
ia  a  sifliilar  way.  Sehiller's  ballads  are,  in  great  neoswe,  objeotiTe  (t» 
cmplby  a  GennaDism)->-^iat  is  to  say,  the  poet  conftiea  himselff  almoet 
eaelniivehr  to  the  desoiiptive,  while  Goethe  s  baUads  ev«r  hare  a  de^ 
Bwroeoit  of  ^KMigfat^  not  perceptible  at  the  first  glanoe,  but  which  must  b^ 
vapvodnoe^  if  the  tvandator  dssire  to  have  hie  author  duly  appreeiated. 
It  ledoundb  gveatly  to  the  oredit  of  Messrs.  Aytoun  and  Martin  that 
they  have  in  neaily  every  iostanoe  kept  tiiis  in  vie^  but,  by  d(H«g  ee, 
they  have  feUen  into  the  otker  extreme.  They  have  saerifioed  the  metre, 
and  too  oftea  the  tersesess  of  the  origiaal,  in  tjleir  anaety  to  r^rednoe, 
at  ftr  as  in  them  lay,  the  idea  or  spirit  of  each  poem.  This  is  speeial^r 
observable  in  those  poems  *'  in  the  manner  of  the  antique,"  whm 
CkMthe  wrote  in  hexameter  aod  pentameter,  aa  a  neoetsary  condMoB  of 
the  antique  illusioD.  We  oannot  accept  tiie  apology  they-  offisr  for  ikoB 
dMrgenoe,  finr  we  do  set  see  why  .the  English  language  shodd  not  be 
rendered  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  classic  metre.  There  are  ftw  «orc 
exquisite  poems  than  Evangeline,  and  yet  the  readers  of  Longfellow 
would  renet  any  alteiation  in  the  rhythm.  Thia  view  is  corroborated  b^ 
the  translators  themselves.  The  two  most  effective  productions  in  this 
volume  are  decidedly  the  Bride  of  Corinth  and  the  God  and  the  Baya- 
dere, in  which  the  original  metre  has  been  most  strictly  a<fliered  to,  and 
consequently  the  translators  were  forced  to  keep  closely  to  tho  text. 
That  the  difficulty  was  enhanced,  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  we  regret  that 
die  same  rule  was  not  preserved  throughout,  for  it  would  have  supplied 
additional  nerve  to  the  translation,  and  have  thus  given  us  what  was  so 
much  wanted — an  honest  translation  of  Goethe's  ballads  aod  poems.  As 
it  is,  the  non-observance  of  this  fundamental  rule  has  led  to  many  ble* 
mishes,  from  which  we  will  select  a  fbw. 

Probably  the  best-known  of  Goethe's  ballads  among  us  are  The  Kng 
in  Thule,  The  Fisher,  and  The  Erl  King,  upon  which  countiess  trans- 
latOM  have  experimented  with  more  or  less  success.  The  first  line  of 
The  Fisher,  as  all  our  readers  will  remember,  is  '^  Das  Wasser  rauscht', 
das  Wasser  schwoll,"  and  the  effect  of  the  line  ^  certainly  enhanced  by 
Ae  repetition  of  the  word  "  Wasser."  How  does  Mr.  Martin  translate 
this  line?  «  Tlie  water  rushed  and  bubbled  by,"  which,  we  are  bold  to 
say,  does  not  convey  the  slightest  notbn  of  what  Goethe  meant.  An 
angler  is  lying  idling  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  when  suddenly  he 
notices  a  commotion  in  the  water ;  we  have  no  equivalent  for  *'  rauschen'* 
in  our  language,  but  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  <<  rustling''  of  a 
63k  dress.  In  that  magnificent  line  of  Schiller^s,  <*  Und  es  siedet  und 
brauset  und  wallet  und  zischst" — the  most  perfect  word-painting  con- 
lained  in  any  single  line — ^the  very  action  of  the  water  is  conveyed  to 
us,  and  the  word  '*  rauscht"  is  used  much  in  the  same  way  by  Goethe  io 
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this  instance.  How  tame^  then,  if  Mr.  Martin's  paraphiafle^  which  givei 
no  notion  of  commotion,  but  merely  leaves  the  stream  in  its  natural  con- 
dition. Again,  the  line  ^  Sie  s^rach  zu  ihm,  sie  sang  zn  ihm,"  is  not 
represented  by  *<  She  Btmg  to  him  with  witching-  snule,"  nor  can  we 
accept  '^  Half  drawn  he  sank  beneath  the  wave''  as  an  eqnkdsnt  for 
'^  Halb  aog  sie  ihn,  halb  sank  er  bin." 

The  Kin^  in  Thule  is  equally  unsatisfactory  to  u%  as  wiU  he  sesn 
by  a  eosapanson  of  the  last  verse : 

£r  sah  ilin  sturzen,  trinken, 

Und  sinken  tief  in's  Meer ; 
Die  Au^n  thaten  ihm  sinken : 

Trank  nie  einen  Tropfen  mebr. 

The  word  *^  trinken"  appears  U^  ns  the  most  effective  that  could  be  em- 
ployed: we  can  see  the  cup  gpndually  fiUing  with  water,  and  slowly 
sinkmg  to  the  bottom ;  but  this  idea  b  sot  conveyed  to  as  by  Professor 
Aytoun's  version : 

He  saw  it  flashing,  A//t»^, 
And  settling  in  the  mam ; 
Heard  death  utUo  him  calling — 
He  never  drank  again. 

The  Erl  Konig  is  disfigured  by  a  dreadful  word,  '^Eriie 
which  convevs  no  idea,  and  belongs  to  no  known  language, 
himself  employs  the  word  '<  Erlen  Konig,''  which  is  far  happier  than 
the  hybrid  m  tranststor  employs.  In  that  splendid  song,  MgnoQi 
again,  the  refrain  is  negkoted,  sadly  to  the  detriment  of  Ae  tran^tiwL 
How  is  it  in  the  original  ? — 

Kennst  da  das  Land^  wo  die  Citronen  bliibn, 
Im  dunklen  Laub  die  Gold-ora^n  gliihn  f 
Ein  sanffcer  Wind  vom  blanen  Himmel  weht. 
Die  Myrte  still  und  hoch  der  Lorbeer  steht, 
.  Kennst  da  es  wohl  P 

Dahin!  dahin! 
Mdcht'  ick  mit  dir,  0  mein  Geliebter,  raeha ! 

To  ns  the  repetition  dT  the  word  "  dahin'*  appears  to  render  the  rhythm 
of  this  exquisite  verse  perfect.  We  regret,  then,  that  &tal  necessity 
compelled  Mr.  Martin  to  neglect  it  in  his  version : 

Know'st  thoa  the  land  where  the  pale  citron  grows. 
And  the  ^Id  orange  through  daric  foliage  glows  F 
A  soft  wmd  flutters  from  the  deep  blue  skv. 
The  myrtle  blooms,  and  towers  the  laurel  high. 
Enowest  thou  it  weU  ? 

Oh,  there  with  thee, 
Oh  that  I  might,  my  own  bebved  one,  ftee ! 

It  is  in  no  hypercritical  spirit  that  we  indicate  these  blots  ;  but  the  very 
essence  of  Goethe's  poetry  may  be  said  to  Ke  in  this  repetition  of  a  wor^ 
by  which  the  effect  is  so  enhanced ;  and  yet  we  find  the  translators,  in 
nearly  every  case,  neglecting  it 

One' more  instance,  and  our  unfavourable  comments  will  be  ended; 
but  we  have  to  caH  attention  to  one  case  in  which  Goethe's  meaning  has 
been  perverted.  It  is  in  the  translation  of  the  following  epigram,  headed 
''HeffigeFamiJfe.'' 
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O  dee  sussee  Kindee,  nnd  O  der  gl&cklichen  Mutter, 
Wie  sie  eich  emzig  in  ihm,  wie  es  in  ihr  sich  ergotst ! 
Wcdche  Wonne  gewahrte  der  Blick  auf  dieses  herrliche  Bild  vm, 
Stund'icli  aimer  nicht  so,  heilig  wie  Joseph^  dabei ! 

The  idea  Goethe  intends  to  convey  is  unequiTocal :  it  is  an  expression  of 
that  naturalism,  or  rather  sensual  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  the  arch- 
priest,  and  in  which  he  has  had  so  many  followers.  Bad  as  such  a  creed 
may  he,  still  we  must  protest  against  English  readers  forming  such  an 
opinion  of  the  poet  as  that  he  would  express  such  Dr.  Watts-like  views 
as  the  following : 

O  child  of  beauty  rare— - 

0  mother  chaste  and  fair — 
How  happy  seem  they  both,  so  far  beyond  compare ! 

She  in  her  infant  blest. 

And  he  in  conscious  rest. 
Nestling  within  the  soft  warm  cradle  of  her  breast ! 

What  joy  that  sight  might  bear, 

To  him  who  sees  them  there. 

If  with  a  pure  and  guilt-untroubled  eye. 
He  looked  upon  the  twain,  like  Joseph,  standing  by. 

We  think  we  have  sufficiently  proved  the  position  we  laid  down :  the 
instances  we  have  selected  serve  to  show  that  decided  liberties  have  been 
taken  with  the  text,  and  that  they  in  some  measure  result  from  a  non- 
adherence  to  the  metre.  .More  gratifying  is  it  to  be  enabled  to  quote  two 
verses  from  The  Bride  of  C!orinth,  which,  after  dose  comparison^  we  can 
honestly  say  are  an  exact  version  of  the  original.  Nor  is  the  fire  ex- 
tinguished m  the  process  of  translation : 

Round  her  waist  his  eager  arms  he  bended. 

With  the  strength  that  youth  and  love  inspire : 
Wert  thou  even  from  the  grave  ascended, 
I  could  warm  thee  well  with  my  desire. 
Panting  kiss  on  kiss ! 
Overflow  of  bliss ! 
Bumst  thou  not  and  feelest  me  on  fire  ? 

Closer  yet  they  ding,  and  intermingling, 

Tears  and  broken  sobs  proclainiuie  rest : 
His  hot  breath  through  all  her  frame  is  tingling, 
There  thej  lie,  caressing  and  caressed. 
His  unpassioned  mood 
Warms  her  torpid  blood. 
Yet  there  beats  no  hearto'rithin  her  breast ! 

The  only  common-place  expression  we  notice  in  this  exquisite  translation 
is  in  the  third  stanza : 

All  the  house  is  hush'd— to  rest  retreated 
Father,  daughters— Jio/  (he  mother  quite. 

The  four  last  words  are  decidedly  enis^matical,  and  we  trust  will  he  altered 
in  the  next  edition  ;  but  it  is  no  slight  praise  to  say  that  this  is  the  only 
line  we  should  wish  to  see  corrected  in  twenty-eight  stanzas.  Equally 
beautiful  is  the  version  of  The  Pariah,  in  which  all  the  spirit  of  the 
original  is  preserved,  and,  sooth  to  say,  we  prefer  the  English  to  the 
Gmnan  text. 

But  where  Messrs.  Aytoun  and  Martin  chiefly  excel  is  in  the  render* 
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iDg  of  hxicy  pieoM,  when  the  poet  is  in  a  sportive  mood,  and  ram  him- 
aeu  in  the  eontempktion  of  the  beautiful  as  represented  by  the  fiur  sex. 
Very  charming  is  the  translatidn  of  Who'll  buy  a  Cupid  ?  and  of  Lili's 
Park,  which  are  perfect  gems  in  both  languages,  although  in  the  English 
the  roughness  of  the  original  metre  is  advantageously  toned  down.  Our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  make  any  extracts  from  these,  but  we  must 
find  rbom  for  the  following : 

THE  VIOLBT. 

A  violet  blossomed  on  the  lea. 

Half  hidden  from  the  eje — 
As  fair  a  flower  as  you  might  see— - 

When  there  came  tripping  by 
A  shepherd  maiden  fair  and  young. 

Lightly,  lightly  over  the  lea : 
Care  she  knew  not,  and  she  sung 
Merrily ! 

"  Oh,  were  I  but  the  fairest  flower 

That  blossoms  on  the  lea. 
If  only  for  one  little  hour. 

That  she  might  gather  me— 
Clasp  me  on  her  bonny  breast !" 

Thought  the  little  flower ; 
*'  Oh,  that  I  might  in  it  rest 
But  an  hour !" 

Lackaday !  up  came  the  lass, 

Heeded  not  the  violet. 
Trod  it  down  upon  the  grass : 

Though  it  died,  'twas  happy  yet. 
"Trodden  down  although  lue. 

Yet  my  death  is  very  sweet : 
Oh,  the  happiness  to  aie 
At  her  feet!" 

Most  felicitous  Professor  Aytoun  has  proved  himself  in  the  translation  of* 
the  comic  portion  of  thb  volume.  His  Treacherous  Maid  of  the  Mill  and 
The  Page  and  the  Maid  of  Honour  ( Wirkuug  in  der  Feme)  may  vie  with 
the  most  grotesque  of  Bon  Gaultier's  lines.  Although  differing  greatly 
from  the  original,  this  may  be  pardoned,  for  no  grand  truth  is  sought 
to  be  inculcated  by  these  faceiia,  and  we  therefore  think  the  professor 
quite  justified  in  following  his  own  impulse,  while  adhering  to  tne  spirit 
of  the  original.  These  translations  only  confirm  our  opinion,  that 
Professor  Aytoun's  strength  lies  in  the  conuc  line :  at  any  rate,  we  prefer 
him  in  this  volume  to  the  more  exalted  sphere  he  tried  to  reach  in 
"Bothwell.''  It  is  refreshing  to  find  that,  even  as  a  translator,  the  pro- 
fessor makes  a  brave  stand  for  nationality  :  such  phrases  as  the  "  bonnie 
wie  bride,"  "  mickle  might,"  "  stoup  and  bicker,"  could  only  reach  us 
&om  across  the  Border. 

We  dose  this  volume  with  regret,  for  we  could  spend  hours  in  culling 
stanzas  of  rare  beauty.  All  we  can  do  is  to  recommend  it  strongly  to 
our  readers  as  worthy  their  attention.  We  cannot  commend  it  to  the 
German  student  as  a  handy  ^'  crib,"  but  to  every  lover  of  genuine  poetry 
it  will  prove  most  acceptable.  In  the  next  edition  we  hope  we  shall  greet 
our  favourite  '^Ballade  vom  zuriickkehrenden  Grafe,"  with  its  charming 
refeun,  "  Die  Kinder  sie  horen*s  es  geme,"  which  always  reminds  us  so 
irresistibly  of  Beranger*8  Souvenirs  du  Peuple. 
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A  CBGCMD  OF  KCQUUJXO. 

About  Ibe  close  oF  Ae  year  1826,  die  inhalnt&oiB  of  Kngtmno  hfA^m 
misfortune  to  lose  their  cor^  one  of  those  worthy  sort  of  men,  not  amfK* 
tions  of  fame  or  fortmie,  who  content  to  inrtract  his  flock  as  far  as  he  knew, 
both  by  precept  and  example.  Having  fosnd  the  church  without  the 
sniallest  relique,  in  default  of  other  saints  he  placed  it  under  the  protection 
of  St.  Anthony,  in  wbkh  it  oontioved  till  his  death;  but  the  parishioners 
had  the  perpetual  mortiioaiion  of  seemg  in  the  adjoining  parish  an  altar 
erected  to  the  Madonna  del  Areo,  a  rirgin  more  miraculous  than  any  seven 
virgins  in  Naples.  Favouring  this  jealous  feeling,  no  socmer  was  his 
successor  installed  in  his  parish,  than  he  opened  his  mind  to  his  people, 
and  descanted  largely  ana  urgently  on  the  necessity  of  having  a  saint  of 
dieir  own.  Several  discussions  took  place  as  to  the  choice  of  a  male  or 
female  saint ;  but  the  majority  deci^  in  favour  of  a  female,  because 
there  could  be  no  rivalry  in  the  selection,  and  aoeording  to  the  laws  of 
politeness  St.  Anthony  must  eede  his  proteotoiship  and  power  of  working 
miracles  to  the  new  saint. 

These  arrangements  having  been  unanimously  decided  on,  after  very 
many  meetings  and  discussions  on  the  subject,  the  ambassador  went  to 
Rome,  and,  descendmg  into  the  CataoondiB,  placed  in  a  box  the  first  bones 
that  came  to  hand.  These  were  baptised  by  the  Pope  with  the  melo- 
dious name  of  Philomele,  and  transported  to  Mugnano  with  great  care  and 
attention.  The  inhabitants  still,  however,  preserved  a  suitable  veneration 
for  their  ancient  patron,  whom  they  did  not  wholly  abandon  for  their 
new  poetical  patroness.  Like  St.  Rosalie  at  Palermo,  the  virgin  martyr 
of  Mugnano  is  placed  in  a  reclining  posture  in  a  shrine  on  the  altar 
exclusively  dedicated  to  her.  She  is  dressed  in  a  robe  of  blue  silk,  em- 
broidered in  silver,  and  crowned  vrith  a  wreath  of  wHte  roses.  Tlie  face 
is  of  wax,  and  of  an  agreeable  expiesaon,  but  the  body  is  formed  of  a 
coarse  kind  of  pasteboard  moulded  to  resemble  the  hiunan  shi^.  There 
are  several  manufi^turers  of  this  sort  in  Naples,  and  bodies,  legs,  and 
arms  are  exposed  for  sale  in  many  shops,  sinular  to  those  used  by  tulors 
to  set  off  ready-made  clothes. 

For  nearly  ten  years  after  the  translation  of  the  bones  of  ISt. 
FhOomele  to  Mugnano  the  saint  remained  infert,  for  the  few  miiacles 
wrought  by  her  were  of  a  nature  so  insignificant,  and  withal  so  ill  executed, 
that  they  excited  no  curiosity  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  parish.  ITie 
cur^  was  in  despair,  and  trembled  for  the  reputation  of  his  fevourite  saint, 
for  the  Madonna  del  Arco  was  ever  and  anon  performing  wonders,  calling 
fortb  the  fervent  devotion  of  the  faiAfiil,  who  flocked  in  multitudes  to  her 
shriBe.  But  the  time  vras  at  hand  when  this  reproach  was  to  be  wiped 
sway,  and  the  £Eune  of  the  saint  established  for  ever. 

Some  time  in  the  year  1B34  the  son  of  a  cattie  merchant  or  iarmer 
at  Nocera  was  attacked  with  paralysis.  The  fether,  who  adored  his  son, 
consulted  all  the  best  physicians  of  Naples,  but  the  healine  fisumlty  were 
ineffectual  in  procuring  any  alteration  in  his  state.  The  charlatans  were 
next  consultea,  but  their  powders  and  pills  had  the  same  result.  In  utter 
despair  the  faxmer  prayed  for  a  miracle,  and  sought  th^  intercesoon  of 
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t  differwt  HadomnM,  all  of  whom  had  be«n  omnipoteBt  on  mnuber** 
lesi  oeoasioiit,  repmiMy  saving  the  victinu  of  aooidents,  and  appeasing  in 
time  to  rescue  drowning  men.  But,  to  the  surprise  and  disappmntmeiit 
of  the  unhappy  &nner,  the  eerm.  Madonnas  were  as  powerbss  as  the 
medical  tribe  and  the  charlatans.  As  a  last  resonroe,  he  determined  on  a 
row  to  seme  saint  who  had  been  highly  reoommended.  For  this  end  he 
started  for  Naples  with  his  afflicted  son,  and  on  his  way  thither  met  an 
intimate  fiaend  and  companion,  who,  upon  pevoaturinfi^  the  «aelancholy 
countenance  of  the  ^Eurmer,  demanded  if  the  poor  invaHd  was  not  bettac 
'*  See,''  replied  the  disconsolate  father,  pcnnting  to  his  son,  and  at  the  some 
time  bnishing  awi^  a  tear  that  stole  orom  his  eye— ^  I  am  beoome  qmte 
a  fool,  and  Imow  not  what  to  do.'' 

'' Why  is  all  this  ?"  demanded  the  friend. 

<<  Because,"  said  the  ftrmer,  **  I  don't  know  now  to  whom  to  address 
myadf,  exo^  St.  Janmrins,  and  I  haire  some  hopes  of  him." 

**  Nonsense,"  cried  the  friend ;  '*  the  saint  is  worn  out,  and  do  longer 
of  any  use  in  such  matters,  and  can  no  longer  perform  a  proper  miracle. 
Besidee,  he  is  oooopied  sU  the  year  with  his  own  affairs,  and  nas  no  time 
to  think  of  a  case  hke  yours." 

"  What  shaH  I  do,  theaP-^to  whom  shall  I  apply  ?"  dema&ded  llie 
faxmer,  with  increasing  anxiefy. 

'<  I  tell  yon  what  it  is,"  repHed  hie  frieod,  ^  were  I  in  yonr  plaee  I 
dioald  at  enoe  address  myself  to  St  Fhilomele.  She  is  a  newsannt,'yoa 
know,  and  has  a  reputation  to  make.  Qo  at  once  to  her,  my  friend;  if 
she  don't  do  yon  good,  she  won't  do  you  harm." 

'*  Thank  you,  my  eoed  fiMnd,"  said  the  firmer ;  ^^dun  is  teason  in 
what  you  say — I  shall  Mow  your  adviee." 

^  The  fanner  retamed  to  Noceia,  determined  to  execute  the  adfice  of 
his  friend  the  next  day.  Acoordin^y,  at  an  eariy  hour  he  stavted  &r 
Mognano,  assisted  dofouthr  at  the  mass,  tend  as  soon  as  he  found  the 
ehu]!iBhempty,csvtlttmself  on  his  knees  before  the  shiine  of  thbsain^  and 
made  a  solemn  vow  that,  if  the  saint  was  propitious  to  his  prayers,  and 
Mitored  his  son  to  heaMi,  he  would  scropuloaBly,  conscientiously,  and 
religiously  devote  to  the  sunt  all  the  cows  that  should  &llow  the  bull  the 
first  day  his  paralytic  son  should  hims^  ^  enaUed  to  open  ^he  door  o£ 
the  cow-house. 

FWm  the  day  on  whidi  this  vow  was  rej^stered  there  was  okeenred  a 
sensible  alteration  in  the  health  of  the  youn^  nam.  Six  weeks  icfter 
he  Toee  from  his  bed  of  buffering,  where  he  had  kin  for  move  than  % 
jrear,  and  walking  across  the  fium-yard  widiout  the  sKehtsat  assistonoi^ 
m  the  presence  of  his  fimnly  and  all  the  villagers,  who  mad  eolleoted  to 
mw  this  speotacle,  aooompUied  to  the  ktter  the  fiiit  part  of  the  vow 
of  his  father. 

NmrrMW  coirs,  mit  of  a  herd  of  Mrtyy  followed  the  bdl ! 

The  fonnerwas  overjoyed  at  seeing  fais  onty  son  so  eooi^letely  restond 
to  health  and  the  use  of  his  Hmbs.  But  hu  first  >dyallttionB  of  deHpht 
nvre  soon  calmed  down ;  discontent  and  Objection  sneeeeded.  Thesamt^ 
he  obeerved,  had  done  the  business  well,  but  she  had  been  far  too  largply 
neompensed ;  uid  he  thought  with  sornnw  on  the  immense  diminaliea 
of  his  herd  of  cattle.  %  now  thought  of  the  friend  ivho  had  given  lum 
Bwh  good  advice,  and  be  determined  te  consult  him  again  in  this  fresh 
dihama.    The  following  mormng  he  betook  haaamU  to  Same,  the  ^«> 
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4age  where  he  resided.  The  newt  of  the  miracle  had  already  preceded 
Um,  bat  the  friend  affeeted  great  surprise  at  the  gloomy  countenance  of 
the  farmer. 

**  Well,"  said  he,  **  what  hare  you  got  to  say— is  it  not  all  true  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  the  farmer. 

•*  Then  you  ought  to  he  yery  happy!"  exclaimed  the  fnend,  in  evident 
exultation  at  the  success  of  his  project. 

**  Yes,  certainly,  very  happy !"  responded  the  farmer — "  very  happy 
indeed  I  only  I  am  two^thirds  ruined  by  it  V* 

'<  How  is  that  P"  demanded  the  other. 

<*  Nothing  more  simple,  my  good  friend.  I  made  a  yow  that  the  day 
my  son  should  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  open  the  door  of  the  cow-house 
that  I  would  devote  to  the  sdnt  all  the  cows  that  followed  the  bull" 

*^  Very  well ;  and  what  then  ?"  said  the  friend. 

"  Very  well,  my  son  opened  the  cow-house  yesterday,  and  out  of  thirty 
•cows  that  were  within,  nineteen  went  out !" 

^  Diavolo !"  cried  the  friend  ;  '*  this  is  very  embarrassing.  All  that 
r»nains  to  be  done  is  to  drive  the  cows  to  the  house  of  the  cur6  of 
Mugnano,  who  is  probably  chars^  d'affaires  of  the  saint,  and  to  take  at 
the  same  time  halfiAi^  value  of  the  cattle  in  money.  There  is  a  chance 
that  the  holy  man,  who  has  not  as  yet  heard  of  this  godsend,  may  ac- 
cept ihe  money,  as  he  is  probably  ignorant  of  the  real  value  of  the  cows, 
which  will  only  prove  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  him,  and  are  entirely 
out  of  the  line  of  any  but  a  cattle  merchant.  Mind  you  ofier  him  only 
Aa/^  their  value  in  money,  and  if  he  accept  it,  which  is  very  probabk 
— ^indeed,  abnost  certain — you  will  have  lost  only  nine  cows  and  a  ha^^ 
and  will  consequently  be  only  a  third  part  ruined." 

<< Excellent  idea!"  cried  the  farmer,  with  a  sensation  of  profound 
admiration.  ^*  You  are  the  best  counseUor  I  have  met  with.  I  shall  go 
to-morrow  to  Mugnano,  and  take  both  cows  and  money  as  you  direct" 

<*No,  no,"  rejoined  the  friend.  <*  I  should  not  take  both  ;  one  or  the 
other  will  be  sufficient" 

*'  True,"  replied  the  farmer.  *'  But  if  he  should  prefer  the  one  whidi 
I  did  not  brinff  with  me,  I  should  be  obliged  to  return  to  Nocera  again, 
and  that,  you  know,  would  be  a  day  lost" 

"  Very  true,"  said  the  other ;  "  then  do  as  you  like." 

The  &nner,  enchanted  with  the  proposition  of  his  friend,  and  in  high 
good  humour  with  the  saint,  set  off  the  next  morning.  Driving  before 
him  the  nineteen  cows^  and  taking  in  his  pocke|  the  half  of  their  value  in 
money,  he  arrived  at  Mugnano  under  the  best  possible  auspices.  The 
cattle  entered  the  court-yard  of  the  Presbytery  in  proper  order,  and  the 
fEurmer  ascended  to  the  apartment  of  the  cure,  to  pay  his  respects  and 
ascertain  his  wishes. 

Meanwhile  the  cur^,  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  what  had  oc- 
curred and  of  the  vow  of  the  fanner,  expressed  great  astonishment  on 
seeing  his  court-yard  invaded  by  such  a  host  of  horned  cattle.  The 
honest  farmer  explained,  and  was  received  by  his  reverend  host  with  an 
egression  of  countenance  and  in  a  manner  so  gracious,  that  he  became 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  the  negotiation,  as*arranged  by  his 
fiiend,  would  most  certainly  come  to  pass.  The  cur6  was  very  agreeable 
to  any  accommodation  about  the  cows,  and  understood  wonderfully  wdl 
how  mudi  more  satisfactory  to  the  saint  the  payment  in  money  rather 
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than  in  kind  would  prove ;  and  after  lome  litUe  time  spent  in  debating 
the  price  of  the  cattle,  finally  accepted  the  fits  huhdrsd  Bonuui  ^evs 
which  the  fiurmer  had  proposed. 

The  &rmer»  on  taking  leave  of  the  car6,  descended  to  the  conrt-yard, 
enchanted  with  having  got  off  so  cheaply,  and  without  incurring  any 
reproach  of  want  of  proper  respect  for  the  saint  Flashed  mm  the 
success  of  his  mission,  he  proceeded  to  drive  the  cattle  out  of  the  yard. 
This,  however,  was  not  so  easy  a  job,  for  they  had  found  some  nice  fresh 
herbs  springing  up  under  the  shade  of  the  high  walls,  and  were  in  no 
hurry  to  leave  such  agreeable  pasturage.  Various  methods  were  tried 
by  toe  fsrmer  to  induce  them  to  return  home,  but  in  vain.  In  a  fit  of 
desperation,  he  seised  the  cow  nearest  the  gate  by  the  tail,  andendeavomred 
with  all  hb  might  to  pull  her  out  in  the  road,  hoping  that  the  rest  would 
then  follow.  But  he  was  not  more  happy  in  the  success  of  the  coercive 
than  in  the  persuasive,  for  the  cow,  thus  served  in  a  manner  so  unusual, 
fixed  her  four  feet  firmly  to  the  ground,  and  had  no  more  intention  of 
movine  than  if  she  had  been  ms3e  of  bronse,  giving  at  the  same  time 
a  jMroof  of  her  resentment  for  such  treatment  by  lowing  in  a  most  lament- 
able tone. 

Seeing  the  extreme  obstinacy  of  the  cattle,  which  the  fiyrmer  now 
began  to  think  somewhat  supernatural,  a  sudden  thought  rushed  across 
his  mind— namely,  that  the  sabt  evidently  preferred  tl^  possession  of  a 
herd  of  cattle  to  the  money,  and  would  not  ratify  the  arrangement  made 
by  her  charff6  d'aflbires,  who,  perhaps,  for  his  own  convenience,  had 
accepted  the  five  hundred  iouB.  No  sooner  was  he  possessed  of  this  idea 
than  he  let  ffo  the  tail  at  which  he  had  been  labouring  with  all  die  despe- 
ration of  a  Brahmin,  and  rushing  up-stairs  with  a  countenance  pale  and 
covered  with  sweat,  entered  the  apartment  of  the  cm6  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  had  deposited  the  five  nundred  ieag  in  the  open  drawer  of  his 
secretary. 

''Well,  my  good  man,"  demanded  the  car6,  ''what  now-^what  has 
happened?** 

<*  May  it  please  your  reverence,**  replied  the  fiirmer,  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  "  the  saint  is  discontented  with  the  bargain  you  have  made.** 

''  What  makte  you  thmk  so  ?"  asked  the  cur^. 

"  Because^**  answered  the  farmer,  "the  cows  will  not.  stir  out  of  the 
conrt-yard,  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do.'* 

**  And  what  do  you  infer  from  that  ?**  again  demanded  the  cur^. 

''  Whv,**  responded  the  farmer,  with  an  air  of  confidence,  "  that  St. 
Philomele  prefers  the  cows  to  the  money*^ 

**  That  is  exactly  what  I  perceive,'*  rejoined  the  eaiL 

<<  But  how  is  that  T*  demanded  the  fiurmer,  indijniantly. 

''  Why,**  replied  the  cur^  "you  see  the  cattle  wm  not  oe  driven  home. 
Is  not  that  the  case?** 

**  That  they  won*t,**  cried  the  farmer^^^'  not  for  the  devil  himself.** 

'<  Then  you  are  now  convinced  that  it  is  the  saint  who  prevents  their 
leaving  the  court-yard,  are  you  not  ?**  demanded  the  cur#. 

**  Clearly,**  replied  Uie  fiEkrmer,  with  emphasis. 

''Very  well ;  you  see  in  that  open  drawer  of  my  secretary  the  money 
which  you  just  now  gave  me.  Suppose  the  saint,  who  evidently  prefers 
the  cows  to  the  money,  because  she  has  prevented  dieir  leaving  the  oonrl- 
yard,  should  also  prevent  the  drawer  containing  the  money  from  being 
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yoihed  into  it»  pkoei  whtt  will  70a  f«gr  ^  thftt?  One  miittol*  ia  not 
more  difficolt  than  another." 

''  Very  true,"  replied  the  Conner,  with  endont  confidenoe.  *'  Pnah  the 
drawer,  and  you  shall  see  that  it  won't  go  in." 

The  cure  made  a  moyement  of  his  head  in  token  of  asaenti  and  posh- 
ing the  drawer  at  the  instant,  it  slid  into  its  plaee  as  if  by  magic.  The 
&nner  was  filled  with  astoniAment. 

"  Now  ^ou  see,"  said  the  ourO)  *^  what  has  happened." 

"  I  do^  mdeed,"  replied  the  £uiner ;  "  but  wh^  does  it  prove  ?" 

''  It  i»oves  that  we  have  committed  a  serious  error,  my  dear  finrad," 
responded  the  eor^,  looking  the  secretary,  and  puttmg  the  key  into  hk 
pocket.  <<  I  am  now  convinoed  the  saint  will  have  Uie  money  and  not 
the  cows." 

The  £eamer  lodied  confounded. 

'<  Now  do  yon  still  think  that  the  saint  prefers  the  cows  to  the  money?" 
again  demanded  the  cur6. 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  replied  the  farmer. 

*'  Ah,  my  friend,  aa  I  have  already  told  you,  we  have  oommitted  a 
serious  error  in  this  business.  We  have  both  been  deceived.  St.  Philo- 
mele  will  have  boA  mtmtey  ami  mmsV^ 

^  True,  true  I"  said  the  fnmer,  looking  the  very  essence  o£  stupidity. 
^'  I  am  wion|^)  the  saint  is  right."  And  the  poor  simple  fixd  retuiied  to 
bis  home  without  the  tatmej  or  the  cattle.  The  very  day  after  this 
stiq>endoiis  event  the  cud6  nnised  an  enormous  sum  for  the  reliqiies  of 
St.  Philomela*  In  the  eourt^jrard  of  the  PresWtery  a  fresco  will  be 
fiomid  commemorative  of  <ius  smgnlar  miracle*  The  painter  has  hi^pilj 
efaoeen  the  moment  when  the  bmier  had  sdaed  i^n  the  tail  of  the  cow 
nearest  the  gate^  and  was  endeaivoaring  to  pull  her  out  by  force.  The 
eipmssion  ol  his  countenance  when  he  began  to  suspect  that  the  cause  of 
the  animal's  immobility  was  supernatural,  exhibits  a  strange  mixture  of 
Smt  and  astonishment.  The  msec  is  extremely  rude,  and  in  the  exscu'- 
tioQ  there  is  a  total  absence  of  study  or  artistic  sentiment. 


BREAKING  THE  ICE. 


A  M0DB8T  oonrasioir.    AFrsa  «mi  srrta  or  ax  kwKmokm  ^omt. 
Br  QwQfa»M  Moosa. 


It  was  going  oat  a  walking. 
Out  a  walking  with  my  mother. 
That  first  took  me  into  oourting, 

And  for  me  a  husband  gt)t ; 

Now,  had  I  gone  out  a  waDdng 

With  my  father,  or  my  brother. 

There  would  have  been  no  ilirtstion, 

And  I  should  have  married  not : 

At  tbat  seasen  nHried  not 


For,  you  see,  'twas  thus  it  happened: 
W^  Uiat  is,  I  and  my  mother, 
Being  weary,  warm,  and  thirsty, 

TVent  into  a  pastiycook's 5 
There  we  sot,  with  others,  gad&g 
Furtively  at  one  another. 
With  a  "  Who-a»*yoaP^  expwsion- 
y  ery  speeaktive  leoka : 
Yecy  grave  and  ^Qiify  koka^. 
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So  we  sat,  in  solemn  silence. 
Haying  ordered  two  pine-ices. 
Which  we  scraped  with  great  precision. 

And  a  modest  mincing  air ; 
And  we  took  two  wedajy  slices 
Of  that  primrose-tinted  pound-cake. 
Which  tne  little  children  covet. 

And  is  alwap  Ijing  there : 

Temptingly  inviting  there. 

Well,  as  I  my  ice  was  scraping 
With  a  spoon,  in  dainty  dalliance, 
And  my  mother  closed  her  eyelids 

(For  the  cold  her  teeth  had  bitten), 
Snddenly  I  saw  reflected 
By  a  mirror's  silver  raoianoe, 
Some  one's  gaae  upon  me  settled — 
That  of  one  immensely  smitten : 
One  unquestionably  smitten. 

Young  he  was,  and  slim  of  figure, 
With  nii  fprm^ts  loosely  fitting ; 
And  a  oham  of  gold,  suspended 

On  his  vest,  held  trinkets  rare ; 
And  a  collar,  stiff  and  tiny. 
Fixed  his  head,  as  he  was  sitting, 
So  tiiat  he,  to  turn  towards  me. 
Was  obliged  to  turn  his  chair  i 
That  was  why  he  moved  his  ohair. 

Yes,  I  knew  he  was  a  lover. 

And  no  foolish  imitation, 

For  his  maimer  was  respectful. 
And  his  homage  .was  profound ; 

And  the  Batii  bun  he  was  eating, 

Lost  in  fervent  admiration, 

With  poetic  resignation. 
He  let  fsll  upon  the  ground : 
Down  upon  the  gritty  ground. 

That  his  little  dog  devoured — 
A  dear,  deyer,  bving  creature, 
With  two  beady  eyes  that  ^listened 

Throtigh  long  soft  and  sUky  hair ; 
And  his  master,  smiling  on  hmi. 
Showed  to  me,  in  every  feature. 
Qualities  so  sweet  to  woman, 

Glentlenese  and  kindness  rare : 

Qualities  extremely  me. 

Then  I,  somdiow,  let  my  oake  fidl| 
Tryinff  all  in  vain  to  catoh  it ; 
And  the  spoon  too  followed  after 
Down  upon  the  dusty  floor. 


At  the  morsel  rushed  the  poodle. 

Eagerly  at  once  to  snatch  it. 

But  his  master  said  "  Gome  here,  sir !" 

That  he  said,  and  nothing  more ; 

To  the  poodle  nothing  more. 

Then  advancing  most  politely. 
And  with  charming  selt-possession« 
With  one  hand  he  took  liis  hat  off. 

And  the  other  raised  the  spoon ; 
Then  with  a  devout  expression. 
And  a  bow  that  spoke  nis  feelings^ 
He  to  me  another  handed. 

Which  the  shopoiaid  brought  him  soon : 

For  a  shopmaid,  very  soon. 

All  tiie  while  this  was  tnmipiiin^ 
(Moments  sometimes  are  as  agesX 
M^  eyes  on  me  were  resting 

With  a  most  unpleasant  stare ; 
And  my  mother,  wno,  of  late  years. 
One  thinj^  at  a  time  enj^ages. 
On  the  pme-ice,  most  mtently, 

Still  bestowed  her  tender  oare : 

Patient  and  exclusive  care. 

Then  the  little  dog  advancing. 

With  intelligence  surprising; 

C^une  to  me,  all  uninvited. 
And  a  begging  posture  took ; 

So  his  flossynead  1  patted,    . 

Much  timicuty  disguising. 

When  a  card  into  my  htmd  he 
Pkoed  with  quite  a  knowing  look : 
Placed  with  quite  a  Ohristifm  look. 

Then  he  ran  away,  delighted. 

While  his  tail  wagged  without  measure. 

And  his  master  seemed  regarding 

Some  lone  fly,  that  orawkd  above ; 
Then  upon  the  card  so  glossy 
Words  1  read  with  seoret  pleasure, 
For  it  bore  this  superscription : — 

"  To  the  lady  I  could  love : 

To  the  lady  I  could  love^ 

This  was  how  the  ice  was  broken. 

And  commenced  my  woman's  mislion; 

And  that  card  I  slyly  treasure 
In  a  perfumed  l>ox  of  ffold. 

And  the  messenger  that  bore  it 

Dozes  on  a  velvet  ou^on, 

Jealous  of  a  lovely  baby. 
My  sweet  Constanoci  one  year  old : 
Our  sweet  Confltance,  one  year  old. 
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Few  books  are  more  interesting  than  those  in  which  professional  men, 
after  retiring  from  the  scene  of  past  triumphs,  chronicle  their  soooesses 
and  feilures,  their  struggles  and  their  opportwiities.  The  actor  i^peara 
before  us  in  his  natural  &ce — chalk  and  carmine  laid  aade — and  we  learn 
that,  after  all,  he  is  just  such  another  man  as  ourselves,  obnoxioas  to  the 
same  impulses  of  good  and  evil,  and,  although  proud  of  the  popular 
appreciation  he  has  acquired,  very  glad  to  seek  the  solid  ioys  of  home  and 
fiunily,  so  soon  as  circumstances  enable  him  to  do  without  publicity. 
Such  memoirs  teach  us  an  exceUent  lesson  as  to  thi  beautj  of  perse- 
verance ;  we  find  that  the  men  whom  we  have  learned  to  refl;ara  with 
admiration  as  the  passed  masters  of  their  respective  professions  only 
reached  that  proud  eminence  afler  an  amount  of  labour  they  would  have 
shrunk  from  could  they  have  foreseen  it,  and  in  too  many  eases  the 
darling  of  the  public  is  ungratefully  allowed  to  sink  into  obscurity  with- 
out one  of  his  former  admirers  caring  to  know  what  has  become  of  him. 
Doubly  laudable,  then,  is  the  persistent  energy  which  enabled  the  author 
of  our  memmr  to  retire  at  a  comparatively  early  age  from  the  stage,  and 
enjoy  Aeiueunda  et  idonea  vita  on  his  own  estate,  where  he  has  ooca- 
pied  his  leisure  hours  by  writing  the  history  of  his  profesnonal  lifo. 
nobert-Houdin  deserves  our  respect,  not  merely  as  the  prince  of  modem 
conjurors,  but  as  a  talented  diplomatist,  selected  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  undeceive  the  turbulent  Arab  chiefr  as  to  toe  pretended  miracles 
of  thdr  marabouts. 

Robert-Houdin  was  bom  at  Blois  in  1805 ;  his  father,  M.  Robert^  was 
an  eminent  watchmaker,  and  brought  up  his  £unily  with  credit  to  him- 
self. From  an  eariy  age  hb  son  evinced  a  remaricable  aptitude  for  me- 
chanics, but  old  Robert^  with  the  natural  ambition  of  a  parent,  wished 
the  lad  to  rise  a  step  in  die  social  scale.  Hence,  after  he  left  college,  he 
bound  him  to  a  notary ;  but  the  lad  showed  such  disinclination  for  this, 
that  he  was  eventually  apprenticed  to  a  watdimaker.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, aa  aoddent  tmrew  into  his  hands  two  volumes  of  the  ^'  Amuse- 
ments des  Sdences,"  and  his  vocation  was  fixed.  He  would  be  a  con- 
juror, and  he  spent  all  his  leisure  hours  in  practising  the  tricks  shown  in 
the  book.  He  exercised  himself  in  palmistry  aiKl  '^sauter  la  coupe" 
until  he  had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  prondency,  while  at  the  same 
time  devotmg  himself  to  the  construction  of  pieces  of  mechanism  and 
automata.  Another  extraordinaiy  accident  decided  his  fnture  life: 
durioff  a  fever  produced  by  the  action  of  verdigris  in  a  raffo&t^  an  irre- 
presoble  loneins;  assailed  him  to  return  to  his  parents.  Wtm  the  cuiuung 
peculiar  to  we  brain-fevered,  he  eluded  the  vigihmce  of  his  nurses,  and 
started  o£P  in  the  diligence.  During  his  journey,  his  torture  increased  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  threw  himself  out  on  to  the  hlA  road  from  the 
earriage.  When  he  returned  to  his  senses,  he  found  himself  in  bed  in  a 
travelSng  caravan,  and  learned  that  he  had  been  poked  up  by  a  wander- 

•  OonHdencesd^mPrestidigltateor.    Par  Bobert-Hondin.    Two  Yds.    Paris: 
libraiiie  Nouvelle.    18M. 
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eonjorory  iha  CheraHer  Torrini,  wbo  nimed  him  Hke  s  panot. 

1th  him  be  lemained  seyeral  months  traTelUng  about  the  ooontnT,  and 
repaiiing  an  aatomalon,  uatii^  at  Anbossony  wbwe  the  diendier^s  ughad 
bcmbfdcenby  iheiipaettingof  the  rehiole,  young  Robert  made  his  first 
public  appearance.  He  was  rery  sucoessf nl,  althmigfa  he  had  a  dreadful 
•lOoident  m  burning  the  hat  in  which  he  made  the  omelette,  but  the 
owner  was  sood  enough  to  act  as  his  accomplice*  HoweTer,.tfae  money 
netted  by  uke  representations  enabled  Tomni  to  re-horse  Us  carriage, 
and,  harm^  thus  evinced  his  gratitude^  young  Robert  thought  it  time  to 
return  to  his  parents. 

The  chevaher  was  not  only  a  Tcry  dcTer  conjuror,  but  a  ffentleman  as 
weU.  His  real  name  was  S£  de  Gnsy,  son  of  an  old  Frendi  nobleman, 
who  died  in  the  defence  of  die  Tuileries,  and  he  had  taken  to  coniuring 
as  a  lirelihood,  which  he  greatly  enjoyed,  until,  on  one  ocoasbn,  m  pw- 
fbnmng  the  gun  trick,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  shoot  his  own  son.  j3S» 
wife,  a  bvelpr  Italian  woman,  died  of  gne^  and  to  the  old  dieiraUer  tl^ 
was  h«acelorth  a  blank.  He  wandered  about  the  country  attended  by 
Us  fidthfnl  foster-brother  Antonio,  and  had  learned  to  lore  young  Robert, 
as  he  bore  so  striking  a  likeness  to  his  lost  son.  He  had  taught  the  boy 
all  he  knew  himself,  but  little  thought  that  he  would  hereafter  profit  so 
greatly  by  the  knowledge. 

On  returning  to  Bkns^  a  marriage  was  made  up  between  Robert  and  a 
Mdlle.  Houdin,  daughter  of  a  watchmaker — hence  his  name  of  Houdin, 
wUdi  he  at  first  assumed  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  many  other 
Roberts,  and  which  the  council  of  state  eyentually  allowed  him  to  retain. 
The  young  couple  proceeded  to  Parii^  where  Houdin  intended  to  study 
carefully  ere  he  opened  his  own  stances  of  magic  At  that  period  the 
diief  faTOurite  of  the  Parisian  public  was  Comte^  of  whom  we  learn  the 
following  graceful  anecdote : 

At  the  end  of  a  stance  he  gave  at  the  Tuileries,  before  Louis  XVIIL.  Gomte 
asked  hismijesty  to  choose  a  card.  By  accident  or  otherwise,  the  king  drew  the 
kmff  of  hearts;  during  this  time  a  senraat  had  placed  on  a  table  a  Tase  filled 
with  flowers.  Gomte  then  took  a  pistol,  in  which  ne  put  the  card  as  a  wad,  and 
fired  at  the  yase.  Immediately  the  bust  of  Louis  XVIU.  appeared  among  the 
flowers.  The  king,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  this  unexpected  denouements 
said,  in  a  mocking  voice, ''  I  fancy,  sir,  jour  trick  has  not  ended  as  you  bade  me 
expect."  "  Psr£)n  me,  your  majesty,"  Gomte  replied,  assuming  the  manner  of  a 
conrtier,  **I  have  quite  kept  my  promise.  I  pledged  myseu  that  the  kinff 
of  hearts  should  appear  in  inat  yase,  and  I  appeal  to  all  Frenchmen :  does  not 
that  bust  represent  the  king  of  all  heartsr'  The  king,  mored  br  this  oom- 
pliment,con|^ulated  Gomte  on  his  skill  ''It  would  be  a  pity,  friend  sorcerer," 
ne  said  to  hun,  "  to  have  you  burnt ;  you  have  caused  us  too  much  pleasure  for 
us  to  cause  you  pain.    Live  a  long  time,  for  yourself  first,  and  then  fw  us." 

Another  talent  Comte  possessed  to  an  eminent  degree  was  that  of 
▼entrik)quism,  which,  however,  led  him  at  times  into  scrapes.  Thus  at 
Friburff,  in  Switzerland,  the  peasants  were  about  to  throw  him  into  a 
]ime*kun  for  a  sorcerer,  had  not  he  saved  himself  by  causing  a  terrible 
voice  to  issue  from  the  kiln.  Another  useful  acquaintance  Houdin 
formed  about  this  time  was  that  of  Jules  de  Severe,  the  first  physician 
who  employed  the  desigpuition  of  prestidigitateur,  which  is  now  so 
common.  After  severaUyears  spent  at  watchmaking,  and  preparing  his 
conjuring  apparatus,  Houdin  turned  his  attention  to  automata,  which 
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xoTTELeo.  part  of  im  on^mai  scDMire.  OF  comrse  im  uppnM  'nluMif 
to  Jbooks  to  leam  what  had  been  already  done ;  and,  alfibooq^  he  f>nnd 
many  fables,  he  pinned  his  &ith  on  Vaneanson,  Whose  eelebratod  dnok^ 
-which  perfonnea  all  the  fbnctions  of  ^eestton,  quite  ita^^gered  him. 
Curioosly  enough  this  dnek  came  into  his  nands  for  repair  in  1844^  ^nd 
he  found  out  it  was  a  mce  eanardj  as  for  as  die  real  digestioii  was  eon- 
cenied.  He  discovered,  in  fiict,  Ihat  Vaucanson  was  as  clerer  a  deeeiiner 
as  himself.  Those  who  would  like  to  know  the  trick  must  torn  to  'tiie 
book  itself,  for  we  haye  to  find  room  for  the  real  story  of  ^e  automaton 
chess  player,  who  puzzled  our  fathers  so  wondrously*  Let  ns  oondense 
twenty  pag^  into  one. 

In  1776  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Bnssia,  under  an  officer  of  ihe 
name  of  "Worousky,  who  had  both  legs  shot  off  in  the  find  eDgagement. 
A  Dr.  Osloff  took  compassion  on  him  and  gave  him  shelter,  and  daring 
his  confinement  to  his  room  played  chess  with  him,  untiilVoroiisky 
became  a  superb  player.  At  this  time  Kempelen,  a  Viennese  medisni- 
cian,  paid  the  good  doctor  a  visit,  and  they  eonsolted  how  to  get 
the  rebel  chief  out  of  the  country,  as  his  presence  was  dangerous  to  him- 
self and  his  saviour.  The  idea  of  the  chess-player  struck  Kenpeien,  and 
m  three  months  the  figure  was  ready.  Needless  to  say  that  VForousky 
was  the  player,  and  his  small  size  and  want  of  legs  materially  aided  the 
deceit  The  experiment  was  first  tried  on  the  doctor,  who  at  length 
hegan  to  smell  a  rat,  for  the  figure  alwsys  moved  witfi  its  left  hand,  just 
as  Worousky  did.  However,  the  trick  was  so  deveriy  managed  iiutt,  ifeel- 
ing  sure  of  not  being  detected,  Kempelen  had  a  large  chest  made  to  h<dd 
the  figure  and  the  cripple.  At  Toula  they  made  their  first  pnUie  trial,  and 
80  great  was  the  success,  that  the  Empress  Catherine  ordered  the  figure 
to  St.  Petersburg.  Kempelen  was  horribly  frightened,  hot  Woroosky 
delighted  in  defeating^  a  lady  who  had  set  a  paltry  sum  on  hn  head.  The 
\m  chest  was  carried  into  the  imperial  library,  and  the  figure  pot  up. 
The  empress  began  playing,  but  soon  found  she  bid  met  her  aiatek.  la 
consequence,  she  deigned  to  make  a  false  move;  the  Turk  restored  <the 
piece  to  the  old  square:  the  empress  repeated  die  fraud,  when  tiie 
automaton  violently  swept  all  the  pieces  off  the  board.  Catherine  dhose 
to  regard  this  as  a  conoession  to  her  superior  play,  but  insisted  that 
Kempelen  should  leave  the  figure  in  the  library  all  night  Perhups 
tome  fembine  curiosity  bstigated  her ;  if  so,  she  was  diMppointed,  K>r 
Kempelen  took  care  to  remove  the  chert,  and  in  it,  of  oGfurse,  Worov^. 
Fdiled  in  her  efforts  to  buy  the  antomaton,  the  empress  aUowed  Kempden 
to  depart  Soon  after,  the  Turk  was  shown  in  London,  but  it  is  probable 
that  W  orousky  lefit  the  figure  prior  to  its  going  to  America,  for  there  it 
was  repeatedly  beaten.  These  most  cunous  details  Houdin  has  direct 
from  a  M.  Hessler,  nephew  of  Dr.  Odoff. 

Houdin  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  construetbn  of  a  writii^  and 
drawing  automaton,  for  all  his  hopes  of  building  a  theatre  for  hinoself 
had  been  dispelled  by  the  bankruptcy  of  his  fad^sr-in-law*  Abovt  this 
time,  too,  he  invented  that  curious  crystal  clock  which  astoni^ed  ui  aome 
twenty  3rears  back,  consisting,  as  it  <bd,  of  a  plain  pieoe  of  glaas  with  the 
hands  on  it,  but  no  visible  works.  Eighteen  months'  incessant  labour 
were  devoted  to  the  constructbn  of  the  writing  automaton,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  curious  nightingale,  which  sang  exactly  tme  to  nature. 
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TIm  liitMr  oonpeUad  ^  wtift  to  ipend  mury  wttMiTtil  aigfati  ia  Hm 
wood  «l  RomftiB^iUe,  mt^l  lie  had  eatieht  tbe  exact  notes  of  the  real 
biri  He  iraa,  however,  well  repaid  for  his  trouble  b^  recmnng  7000  fir, 
for  his  two  automata,  and  in  the  mean  while  hi^  buimess  bad  prospered. 
Comfort  onae  more  smiled  on  the  nnned  fieunily.  StiU  it  says  much  fcor 
the  energy  o£  Sobert^Hondin  thai  he  should  voluntarily  exile  himself 
for  eifl^hteen  months  from  hb  home,  and  hve  in  a  ganet  on  haneot  beam^ 
in  ormr  that  he  might  work  undisturbed. 

^t  this  period  the  celebrated  Philippe  made  his  d^ut  in  Paris.  He 
waa  the  mt  to  light  all  the  candles  by  the  explosion  of  a  ^tol,  a  triek  « 
which  always  takes,  although  Houdin  confesses  a  frightful  nsk  of  fiEuhire 
is  continually  run.  From  a  Chinese  be  had  leacned,  too,  the  two  .tricks 
of  the  basin  of  fish  »and  the  rings,  which  were  quite  novel  at  that  day. 
The  success  of  Philippe  enkindled  in  Houdin  Uie  desise  to  commence  iua 
s&moes,  but  his  wife  died  at  the  time.  For  two  years  he  struggled  oUf 
but  found  himself  so  (dundered  that  he  was  obliged  to  many  again  for 
the  Jake  of  his  three  young  children.    In  1844)  his  automata  were  dia* 

Syed  at  the  exhibition,  and  the  king  took  a  lively  interest  in  themt 
en  he  inquired  how  many  inhabitants  Paris  oontained;  the  automaton 
wrote  distinctly  998^964*  The  king  remarked,  with  a  smile»  that  the 
new  census,  just  on  the  point  of  completion,  would  alter  these  figures. 
Then  the  king  wrote  three  lines  of  poetry,  which  the  automaton  capped 
correoily  with  the  fourth  rhyme,  l^en  it  bsgan  drawing  for  the  Comte 
de  Paris  a  regal  crown,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  operation  the  pencil 
broke.  ^'No  matteci"  said  the  king;  ''  as  you  can  draw,  my  boy,  you 
can  finiab  this  vourseE''  A  Roman  augur  would  have  derived  an  omen 
from  this  simDie  incident. 

All  this  while  Houdin  was  Looking  about  for  a  suitable  room  to  cony^ 
into  a  theatre,  and  at  length  found  what  he  wanted  in  the  Palais  RoyaL 
After  considerable  di£Bculties  with  the  police,  he  was  enabled  to  open  on 
the  did  July,  1845;  but  he  was  so  dissatisfiea  with  the  result  that  ne  de- 
teimined  on  giving  up  all  idea  of  making  a  fortune  that  way,  Fortu^ 
nately  for  him*  ft  good-notuved  friend  coincided  in  his  views,  which  so 
stung  him  that  he  decided  on  reopening  the  room.  After  a  certain 
ioterval  the  press  began  to  take  notice  of  him ;  people  became  curious, 
and  his  success  was  established.  Before  long  he  bad  invented  that  mar- 
veUous  mtem  of  second  sight,  in  whioh  he  was  so  ably  assisted  by  bis 
sonit  and  which,  though  entirely  mechanical,  demanded  an  immense 
amount  of  practice  before  it  could  be  publicly  shown.  Here  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  necessity  of  presence  of  mind.  The  scene  took  place  at 
the  Vaudeville,  where  Houdm  gave  a  seance  after  his  own  room  was  abut 
for  the  night : 

k  spectator,  who  had  come  with  the  express  purpose  of  embarrassing  mj  son, 
suddenly  said  to  me,  "  As  your  son,  sir,  is  a  diviner,  lie  can  certainly  guess  the 
number  of  my  seat."  The  spectator  thought  he  would  force  me  to  confess  our 
inability,  for  he  covered  the  number  from  sight,  and  the  other  seats  were  all  full. 
But  I  was  on  my  guard  against  every  surprise ;  my  answer  was  ready.  Still  I 
pretended  to  dnJw  bade:,  in  orcbr  to  make  my  adversary's  dsfeat  more  strikhig. 
After  some  sparring,  I  consented  to  make  the  trial,  the  public  takmg  great  inte- 
rest in  the  debate,  and  patiently  awaiting  the  issue.  ''  Emilo,"  I  said  to  my  son, 
"prove  to  this  gentleman  that  nothing  can  escape  your  second  sight."    "It  is 
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BuAer  m^^uam,^  the  ohDd  npHed,  withonl  kantitioiL  Sbmti  o^  applnie 
nag  from  eveir  corner  of  the  theatre,  in  which  my  adTersaiy  readily  joiiied,  foi^ 
whSe  aTpwing  his  defeat,  he  exdaimed,  "  It  is  astonishing !  magnificent !"  Nov 
bow  had  I  manaff6d  to  discover  the  number  P  It  was  very  simple.  I  knew  thai 
!n  all  theatres  where  the  seats  are  divided  down  the  centre  by  a  passage,  the 
flmeren  numbers  are  cm  the  right,  the  even  on  the  left  As  at  the  Vauaeville 
eadi  row  was  composed  of  ten  seiits,  I  had  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  finding 
out  the  number  or  my  opponent's  smt. 

Of  the  few  reyelations  given  ns  by  M.  Hoodin  as  to  the  working  of 
this  second  sight,  we  leurn  that  he  managed  to  open  purses,  books,  hc^ 
t  without  being  noticed.  One  fflance  was  always  sufficient  for  his  practised 
eye.  If  a  parcel  were  given  him  tied  up,  his  long  finger-nail  dug  a  rent 
in  the  paper,  whidi  allowed  him  to  see  the  contents,  while  his  old  watch- 
nuddng  sicill  allowed  him  to  open  a  watch  with  ohe  hand,  undetected. 
But,  iMubitably,  the  greatest  advantage  Houdin  possessed  was  in  the 
eztnordinaTj  memory  of  his  son,  which  had  been  developed  to  the  utmost 
extent.  Tlie  way  in  which  this  was  done  was  as  foUotrs  i  fiither  and  son 
walked  rapdly  past  a  shop  window,  noticing  as  many  objects  as  they 
could;  then  eadi  wrote  down  the  result,  and  went  back  to  verify  it. 
Hou£n  himself  never  got  beyond  thirty  articles,  but  his  son  could  readi 
upwards  of  forty.  By  this  power  of  retention  the  lad  frequently  per* 
formed  some  marvellous  tricks  in  privmte  houses,  giving,  for  instance,  die 
names  of  the  books  on  a  shelf  which  he  was  supposed  never  to  haveseen, 
Imt  OQ  which  he  had  cast  a  hurried  glance  in  passing.  It  is  really  too 
bad  to  find  that  we  are  deceived  by  such  simple  contrivances. 

After  a  summer  trip  to  Brussels,  in  which  Houdin  found  himself 
awfully  let  in,  the  theatre  in  the  Palais  Royal  was  reopened  widi  firesh 
tricks.  So  great  was  the  reputation  the  magician  attained,  that  he  waa 
commanded  to  St.  Cloud,  where  the  royal  ftmily  did  their  utmost  to 
imffle  him.  One  of  the  tricks  was  very  clever :  Houdin  borrowed  several 
bandkerchieft  of  the  party,  made  them  up  in  a  packet,  and  asked  the 
king  to  select  a  spot  from  three  he  designated,  where  he  would  like  to 
have  them  found.  The  first  was  **  under  the  candlesticks^ — ^that  was  too 
easy ;  the  second  **  in  the  dome  of  the  Invalides^— that  was  too  fiur;  hence 
only  remained  the  third,  *'  the  chest  of  the  orange-tree  at  the  tight  end 
<^  the  avenue."  The  king  ordered  a  guard  round  the  tree  at  once  to 
prevent  any  fraud:  Houdin  placed  the  parcel  under  a  riass  shade,  and 
bade  it  go  to  the  place  orde^d  by  the  kmg.  Then,  raising  the  glass, 
the  par^  had  disappeared,  and  a  white  turtle-dove  had  taken  its  place. 
A  gardener  was  then  ordered  to  open  the  last  orange-box  on  the  right- 
hand  nde,  and  found  in  it  a  rusty  iron  coffer.  This  was  handed  the  kingv 
the  key  bnng  taken  firom  the  dove's  neck,  and  he  found  in  it  a  piece  of 
parchment,  on  whidi  he  read  as  follows : 

This  6th  day  of  Jone,  1786. 
This  iron  box,  containing  six  handkerchiefs,  was  placed  amidst  the  roots  of 
an  oraiu;6-tree  by  me,  Balsamo  Comte  de  Cagliostro,  to  aid  in  the  accomplish- 
ment 01  an  act  of  maeic  which  will  be  performed  on  this  same  day  sixty  yean 
hence,  before  Louis  Philippe  d'Orl^ans  and  his  family. 

To  this  deed  was  appended  the  seal  of  Cagliostro,  a  mould  of  which 
Houdin  had  got  from  Torrini,  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
arch-impostor.  Under  the  parchment  was  a  parcel,  which,  on  being 
opened,  was  found  to  contain  the  six  handkerchiefs. 
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Spurred  on  b?  thif  dtfeat^  the  roytl  &mily  were  more  Aaa  e?er  detei^ 
miDed  to  foil  toe  experiment  of  eeoond  ngfat.  Among  other  ^ifl^ult 
objects  WIS  a  Chmeee  coin  with  a  round  hole  in  it.  At  length  the 
Dnohess  of  Orleans  went  into  an  adjoining  room,  whence  she  retmned 
with  a  case.  Handing  it  to  Hoodm,  die  asked  him  if  lus  son  could 
lereal  the  contents  without  its  bebg  opened  ?  Hondin,  of  coarse,  so(m 
found  ont  the  contents;  then,  returning  the  case  to  the  duchess^  said  thaft 
his  son  could  tell  iHiat  it  oontained.  Me  stated  that  it  was  a  diamond 
I»n  set  in  l^t  hlue  enamel  This  was  perfectly  correct,  and  the  duchess 
moet  Idndlj  begged  Houdin  to  ke^  it  in  remembrance  of  the  stance. 
In  short,  everybody  was  charmed. 

In  1848,  M.  Houdin  was  forced  to  dose  his  room  owing  to  the  vero- 
lution,  when  suddenly  he  was  released  from  his  unwilling  idleness  by  a 
fisit  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  St  James's  Theatre,  who  c^ered  him  an  en- 
gupement.  AJl  who  are  acquainted  with  that  gentleman  will  readily 
endone*  the  character  Houdin  gives  of  him,  as  a  man  of  honour  and 
thorough  business  habits : 

The  conditions  appearing  to  me  highh  favoniable,  I  wHliii^y  accepted, 
IGtdiell  then  oflbrea  me  bia  hand :  I  gave  him  mine,  and  this  amicable  process 
was  the  only  ag[reement  we  made  about  this  important  afbir.  There  were  no 
conditions,  no  signatures,  and  jet  never  was  a  bargain  better  cemented.  Prom 
that  moment,  during  my  long,  lasting  relations  with  Mitdiell,  I  had  nuuqr 
opportunities  to  f^^n-eoiate  all  the  value  of  his  word.  I  may  sav  openly  that  he 
is  the  most  conscientious  director  I  ever  met  To  a  religious  ooservanoe  of  his 
plighted  word  Mitchell  adds  an  extreme  affability,  a  generositv  and  disinte- 
restedness that  will  stand  any  trial.  In  ail  circumstances  he  will  be  found  to 
act  "*^uite  a  g^tleman,"  as  they  say  in  England.  One  of  his  most  brilliant 
qualities,  as  a  diiector,  is  the  dehcacy  of  his  behaviour  towards  his  artistes. 

Mr.  Mitchdl  conducted  Houdin  to  comfbrtaUe  lodgings,  giving  him 
the  celebrated  bed  on  which  Radiel,  IMjaset,  and  several  others  had 
rested  from  the  emotions  of  their  succcmcs.  Still  the  magician  had  a 
vay  hard  task:  performing  three  alternate  nights  with  the  Opte 
Comiquey  he  was  alwqrs  burned  in  making  his  preparations,  for  he  could 
not  keep  tiie  stage  when  wanted  for  their  renemals,  and,  of  course, 
could  not  ask  the  aid  of  strangers  for  f^tar  of  his  secrets  beii^  betnrjred* 
Still  he  was  so  satisfied  with  hu  reception,  that  he  endured  tiie  fatigue 
eladly.  He  allows  that  the  audiences  at  the  St  James's  were  the  most 
brilliant  he  had  seen  at  any  theatre ;  all  the  fashion  of  London  flodced 
b,  and  the  only  thing  wanted  for  perfect  success  was  the  presence  of 
dud  Queen.  But  hero  there  vras  a  difficulty :  the  managers  of  the 
London  theatres  had  been  making  a  great  cHstnrbanoe  about  tne  presence 
of  so  many  fordgn  artistes  in  London,  which  ended,  as  our  readers  may 
remember,  in  a  violent  demonstration  against  the  troupe  of  the  Th^Htre 
Historique.  Hence  there  vras  some  dehcacy  fdt  about  the  Queen's  visit 
to  any  foreign  performance ;  but  Mr.  Ifitchell  was  not  the  man  to  own 
himself  defeated.  An  occasion  soon  presented  itsd^  and  the  talented 
impresario  did  not  neglect  it.  A  fancy  fair  was  to  be  held  in  the  grounds 
of  Sir  Arthur  Webster,  at  Fulham,  at  which  the  Queen  would  be  present, 
and  Houdin's  services  were  oflFered  in  the  cause  of  charity.  They  were 
ecoepted :  the  magician  performed,  and  the  next  day  the  bills  came  out 
with  the  h^ing,  '<  RobOTt-Houdin,  who  has  had  the  honour  to  perform 
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innned  the  aoqoinitooce  ct  Baron  BmoMr^  Hkm  Bnana  mok 

wIk)  Iritd  TMy  hard  to  ptnatrato  the  magio  oirie,  and  lean  hew  to  p»» 

fem  4m  triokf,  hot  Hoodia  ifeoed  firm. 

Ffom  Londen  Hoodm  pvooeeded  to  MandMetov  wheae  he  vae 
heartily  welcomed  hy  the  hickorj  hands.  Doing  tho  parfbrmanee  ef 
•^theinezfaaiisliMebottle*'' an  extraordinary  ioene  took  nkoe:  thewMt 


•«the  inezfaansliMe  bottle,"  an  extraordinary  i 

pit  rote  at  the  liquor,  the  glnmB  were  all  farakan,  whife  iim  audienoe 

Md  up,  eome  tfieir  hollowed  handi.  foaie  th 


neld  up,  eome  tfieir  hollowed  handiy  eoBie  their  open  nMOthi^  to  i 
the  benign  draught  At  first  he  had  a  dittenlly  in  not  babig  able  la 
talk  English,  bat  he  got  along  by  asking  oontinaally,  ^  Haw  yon  oal 
tide?"  to  whiiA  IrandMs  of  roiees  woold  eagerly  give  the  answer*  It 
eefftainly  formed  aetrange  contrast  to  the  refined  andieBee  of  St  Jiwerfi^ 
and  yet  Hoodin  i^preciated  his  reoeptson. 

On  returning  to  London,  Hon^  wns  ooaunanded  to  the  palaoa,  and 
he  gives  a  oomiad  aceeont  of  his  misadientnrei.  The  e6anae  was  ecdansd 
for  three,  and  it  was  two  ere  he  was  ready.  Wlnle  wsshing  eff  to  his 
dinner)  which  he  sadly  wanted,  au  officer  annoonoed  that  the  Queen  had 
altered  ihe  hour  to  two.  There  was  no  help :  Houdin  performed,  and 
was  then  Mfelling  in  the  thoughts  of  fi>od,  when  an  annv  of  workmen 
miraded  the  gelWy.  There  was  a  ball  that  nighti  and  all  must  be 
eleaied  at  once :  eo  the  poor  magician  had  to  set  to  work  stowing  awaj 
hie  tnqps  instead  of  his  dinner.  So  soon  as  Ms  operation  was  orei^  the 
party  started  off  to  the  dining-room,  but,  as  no  serrante  were  in  attend- 
ance, he  rang  for  candles.  They  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  dark,  hnt 
when  in  fiiU  swing,  in  came  two  servants  with  candles,  who  were  eo 
frightened  at  seeing  the  magician  dimng  in  the  dark,  that  ihey  oould 
hanlly  be  preyailed  to  wait  iqK>n  him. 

Tmnca  beiqg  still  verr  queer  in  France,  Hoodin  determined  on  tekxi^ 
a  jteur  tfarough  tiie  EngUsh  proyinoes.  At  Hertiwd,  he  acted  the  thiid 
night  to  anaodienee  of  thiee>  and  when  all  was  ower,  he  ealkid  them  on 
to  the  stage,  and,  inviting  .the  muneians  to  join,  th^  were  presented 
with  an  ineahanstihle  bowl  of  punch.  At  Cambridge  he  was  astomided 
by  the  nmsy  weloome  of  tiie  students ;  while,  at  Cohdiester,  his  nervea 
wave  eel  on  e%e  by  the  audienoe  oraddog  nuts  during  the  whide  pe»* 
fommnce.  MeSiing  would  induee  him  to  stay  another  nighty  elthoiyi^ 
ihe  manager  told  hnn  that  he  would  soon  grow  used  to  it  and  that  me 
aetoie  often  •cracked  nuts  on  the  stage.  We  throw  out  tUs  hint  for  the 
benefit  of  JToAie  and  QMcrMS.*  Why  do  the  good  folk  of  Cokhsster  craek 
nuts  P    We  always  supposed  theb  foible  was  oysters* 

After  a  lengthened  tonr  dmmgh  Soodand  and  Ireland,  Houdin  se^ 
tomed  to  Puis,  bat  finding  that  Us  strengdi  was  Ciiling  him,  he  looked 
ont  for  a  suceeseor.  Him  he  found  in  lir.  Hamilton,  wh»  einatnaHy 
became  his  brotheron-kw,  and,  in  1852,  formally  took  possessicn  of  m$ 
Salle  in  the  Palais  Ro^raL  Houdin  then  retired  to  the  environs  of  Bkni^ 
ndMre  he  employed  himself  in  studying  the  application  of  electricity  to 
mechanics,  wnen  a  most  honourable  mission  was  offered  him.  He  was 
requested  by  goremment  to  prooeed  to  Algiers  and  give  representstione 
before  the  chiefik  In  the  first  fJaoe,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  destroy 
the  prestige  of  the  marabouts,  who  were  continually  exciting  insnneo* 
tions  by  their  miracles ;  and,  secondly,  Houdin  could  keep  the  ndnde  of 
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'VB  AffflnM  cjwvt  ufB/no^  ft  TOfsy  wMnit  io  m  nftcw  djf  wO  FVodod  "^KMra 
mKabylift.  On  the  nigfat  of  rtie  firtt  peifermaiwe,  the  baleon  pretented 
A  vmgm6»&a^  apptaftnoe  ;  imiM  flix^  ehieftaiiis,  in  liieir  ved  ihftiid«^ 
ii«ffe  anemUedy  and  gaaed  widi  stolid  amaatment  on  ihe  kaAr  who  was 
iftKmt'to  defimt  their  iicttpheti.  Their  attentioB  was  not  aronaed  imtil 
Boadin  began  prodooiDg cannon-balls  from  ahat.  Then  eame  the  horti 
«f  abnndaaoe,  tdnch  ga^e  an  opportnai^  of  presenting  small  gifts  to  tiie 
ofaiflfi^  wfaieh  they  aooepted  rerj  snspioionsly;  bat  when  ^the  ines- 
haoflible  bowl^  produeed  fragrant  mooha,  they  ebnld  not  resist  the 
tainptation.  The  next  striking  experiment  was  duit  of  the  box  that  be- 
oemes  Hght  or  hsaty  at  the  wiU  of  the  operator :  a  mosonlar  Arab  eame 
farwafd  to  Kil  it;  he  did  so  with  disdainful  ease,  but  when  reqaested  to 
trragain,  he  frmnd  it  impossible  to  move  it  Aeain  apd  again  he  essayed, 
wnen  suddenly  he  ottered  a  yell,  and  fell  on  his  knees :  a  tremendous 
shook  of  eleoti'icity  had  been  passed  through  ike  box,  and  he  was  ren- 
-dened  helpless  as  a  child.  Tnis  experiment  produoed  Tarious  shoots  of 
^'Bhaitan  V  **  Djenoum  V*  and  the  ohie£i  began  to  grow  uncomfortable. 

One  of  die  methods  empk>yed  by  the  marabouts  to  increase  their 
iflnporftaBce  was  to  induce  a  belief  in  their  inTulnerability.  One  of 
tham,  for  instuce,  would  load  a  gun  and  order  a  spectater  to  fire  at 
hnn ;  the  sparks  might  fly  from  the  flint,  hot  the  charge  did  not  explode 
-«*of  course,  the  toudi-hole  had  been  stopped.  To  destroy  the  efieet  of 
this,  Houdin  declared  he  possessed  a  talisman  rendering  him  inyulnerable, 
and  defied  the  first  mamman  in  Algeria  to  hit  Urn.  In  a  second  an 
Arab  leaped  on  the  stage,  and  exprcMed  his  deebe  to  kill  ike  magieian* 
Be  had  no  compunction,  so  Houdin  handed  him  a  pistol,  bidding  him 
see  that  it  was  unloaded.  Then  he  was  ordered  to  pot  in  a  double 
ehaive  of  powder,  and  a  ball  he  had  preriously  marked.  He  fired,  and 
HoQainpiodooedthe  bullet  in  the  centre  of  an  apple  he  held  on  the  point 
of  a  knife*  A  general  stupefiMstion  was  i4sible  on  the  faces  of  tiie 
aadianee ;  but  tiie  marabout  suddenly  caught  up  the  apple  and  rushed 
away  wi^  it,  fteling  eonrinced  that  he  4iad  obtained  a  mi^nifioent 


Hw  last  triek  was  performed  on  a  Moor  of  some  twenty  years  of  a^. 
&  waa  led  to  a  taUe  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  after  mounting  whMh 
an  extinguidier  was  placed  over  him.  Houdin  and  his  serrant  then  lift- 
ing the  td>le  bodily,  carried  it  to  the  foot-lights  and  turned  it  over :  ihe 
Moor Ittd  disappeared!  Theterror  of  ^  Arabs  had reaohed  its  dimas, 
and  they  rushed  frantically  from  the  theatre.  Tbe^rst  object  tiiey  saw  on 
reaching  the  street  was  the  young  Moor. 

Such  an  effect' having  been  produced,  the  interpreters  were  set  to  work 
explaining  to  the  chieftains  that  all  these  tricks  were  performed  by 
human  means,  and  they  were  soon  so  convinced  of  it,  that  they  treated 
Houdin  most  kindly.  They  presented  him  with  an  address,  testifying  to 
theb  admiration  of  him,  and  Houdin  was  much  pleased  with  the  ^ect 
he  had  produced.  He  then  proceeded  on  a  tour  through  Algeria,  being 
always  welcomed  with  great  kindness  by  his  Arab  hosts,  and  repaying 
their  hospitality  by  exhibiting  some  tricks  ;  but  on  one  occasion,  he  could 
only  save  himself  from  a  most  serious  dilemma  by  his  presence  of  mind. 

While  M.  and  Mme.  Houdin  were  staying  with  the  chieftain  Bou- 
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ADen,  a  manbool  looked  with  foprmnedi^;!^  Whentfie 

•6«Doe  was  orer,  the  maraboot  said,  **  I  nowb^ere  in  yoor  supemaiural 
power :  yoa  are  a  xeal  soroerer,  so  I  hope  yon  will  not  ftar  to  repeat  a 
trick  yoQ  perfenned  at  your  theatre."  Then,  prodndng  a  pair  of  pstob 
from  under  his  bamoosy  he  said,  '^  Come*  dioose  one  of  these  pistcds;  we 
will  load  it,  and  I  will  fire  at  yoo.  Ton  haye  nothing  to  Hear,  as  yon  are 
inTolneraUe."  This  was  oertainly  a  staggerer,  and  Moodin  hardly  knew 
how  to  escape;  and  the  nuuraboat  smikd  malifl;nantly  at  his  tnimiph. 
Boa*Allem,  who  knew  that  Hondin's  tricks  were  ue  result  of  addreai^  was 
very  angry,  bat  Hou^  would  not  be  beaten.  Taming  to  the  maralxmi, 
he  said  tliat  he  had  left  his  talisman  at  Algiors,  bat  that  he  wooU^  ibr 
all  that,  allow  him  to  fire  at  him  the  next  morning.  Daring  the  nicfat 
he  made  his  preparations,  and  the  next  mommg  the  pistds  were  loai&d 
with  all  doe  solemnity,  the  maraboat  patting  in  the  powde^  Hoodin  Ihe 
balls.  The  maraboat  fired,  and  the  ball  appeared  between  the  wiarf  s 
teeth.  Then,  taldnr  ap  the  other  fMStd,  Hoodin  fired  at  a  newfy  white- 
wadied  wall :  immediately  a  large  stain  of  Uood  appeared  on  it.  The 
marabout  was  orerwhdmed :  at  that  moment  he  doubted  everylUng^ 
even  the  Projdiet  Such  experiments,  howerer,  must  be  very  dangeroas ; 
for  if  the  marabout  had  be^  anything  of  a  conjuror  himsdf,  he  miriit 
hare  slipped  in  a  bullet  unawares,  whwh  would  have  been  attended  with 
&tal  conseqoenees.  The  balls,  in  this  case,  were  made  of  wax,  blackened 
with  soot,  and  cast  in  a  bullet-mould. 

Having  so  suooessfully  accomplished  his  mission,  M.  Hoodin  retomed 
to  Blois,  where  he  is  still  engaged  in  makmg  experiments  wkidi  he  hopes 
will  yet  attain  some  osefbl  end.  At  present  he  is  trying  to  make  dectric 
ekxdcs  as  simile  and  cheap  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  be  emptoyed  in 
every  house.  He  is  also  engaged  widi  another  book  on  prestidigitation, 
in  which  he  promises  to  reveal  all  the  mysteries  of  the  art.  We  cannot 
say  that  he  has  given  us  mudi  information  as  to  his  secrets  in  the  present 
volumes  ;  we  therefore  look  with  impatience  for  the  publication  of  the 
supplementary  winrk,  which  we  trust  will  enable  us  to  set  up  as  eonjurora 
in  tne  domestic  drde. 

In  condusion,  we  may  observe  that  several  of  Houdin's  most  remark- 
able experiments  have  heea  performed  by  other  practisers  of  white  masie. 
A  servant  who  had  been  in  his  employment  for  seven  years  betrayed  nia 
secrets  in  1850  to  an  amateur.  Although  the  former  was  punidied  by 
two  years'  imprisonment,  the  secrets  ooawd  out,  and  thus  speedily  T 
the  property  of  Houdin's  rivals. 
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TIP  AMONG  THE  PANDIES: 

OB9  THB  PBRSOlf  AL  ADTBNTURES  AND  BXPEBIEHOES  OF  A  VEBINOHXB. 
BEnrO  SKETCHES  IN  INDIA,  TAKEN  ON  THE  SPOT. 

Part  V. 


It  will  easilj  be  belieyed  that  daring  my  short  stay  in  Cawnpore  I 
Tisited  all  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  place  with  a  greedy  excite- 
ment. I  rode  past  the  spot  where  the  <^  slaug^ter-honse''  (now  razed  to 
the  gromid)  once  stood,  and  where,  when  onr  troops  first  reoccopied  the 
idaoe,  they  found  pieces  of  women's  dress,  and  long  hair,  and  clotted 
blood,  and  snladiings  of  the  same  abont  the  walls,  and  children's  little 
frocks  all  dabbled  in  it,  and  other  signs  of  slaughter  too  horrible,  bnt  too 
marked  and  real  to  be  mistaken.  I  saw  the  well,  now  filled  np,  and  with 
a  monmnent  to  mark  the  spot,  commemorating  in  rimple  words  the 
dreadful  deeds  there  done^  and  with  an  iron  railing  round  it.  It  is  now 
the  only  piece  of  brick  or  stone-work  standing  amid  a  great  sea  of  ruins^ 
the  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  havinfi^  fa«en  pidled  down  to  afford  a 
free  range  to  our  guns  in  the  fort  hard  by.  There  is  somethinfl^  inde- 
scribably sad  about  Cawnpore,  where  destruction  has  been  carried  on  by 
friend  and  foe  with  such  an  unspariilg  hand.  You  may  yet,  through  the 
dibrii  and  rubbish  of  rased  houses,  trace  the  walks  and  beds  of  what 
once  were  radens,  with  occasionally  a  few  poor  crushed  flowers,  that 
have  slept  uirouc^h  all  these  changes  and  tumults,  and  are  now  springing 
into  Hfe,  wondering  where  the  hand  is  that  used  to  tend  them  so  carefully. 

The  native  bazaar  is,  from  its  great  size  and  the  insatiable  craving  for 
everything  and  anything  which  characterises  the  British  army,  and 
whidi  must  long  ere  this  have  raised  the  not  over  conscientbus  buneahs 
to  an  unprecedented  state  of  affluence,  even  noisier  and  more  crowded 
than  these  pandemoniums  usually  are.  The  narrow,  filthy  streets^  with 
that  peculiar  smell — I  wonder  what  it  is !— which  one  notices  immedi- 
ately on  landing  in  India,  or,  indeed,  in  any  Eastern  country,  and  which 
is  to  be  had  in  the  highest  perfection  in  the  native  towns  and  houses, 
form  one  huge  labyrinth  filled  with  shops  of  every  description,  in  the 
heyday  of  their  prosperity.  Engluh  officers  galloping  recklessly  alone 
on  their  tatts  (the  Indian  subs^tute  for  tlwt  hardy,  hairy,  half-fed 
animal,  the  Crimean  baggage  pony)  in  quest  of  karkee-coloured  turbans, 
or  coats,  find  themselves  suddenly  brought  up  by  an  elephant,  whose 
huge  carcase  eflfectually  blocks  up  the  narrow  street,  while  his  flapping 
ears  seem  almost  to  brush  the  houses  on  either  side,  and  looking,  as  he 
decidedly  is  under  the  circumstances,  very  much  out  of  proportion ;  or, 
occarionally,  a  camel,  with  bells  tinkling  gaily,  and  his  nose  high  and 
haufffaty  in  the  air,  trots  rapidly  round  a  comer,  to  the  great  alarm  and 
confiision  of  the  tatt  aforesaid,  who  disappears  backwards,  in  spite  of 
the  frantic  kicks  administered  by  his  rider,  aecomj^ied  by  an  irascible 
and  not  very  sweet-toned  **  Come  up  (thud),  you  infernal  brute  (thud), 
win  youP  fthud,  thud,  thud);  alxmt  wfaoch  time,  the  camel  bong 
dose  upon  faun,  tatt  en  rauie  overturns  a  jeweller's  table,  a  money- 
diaogei^s  stock-in-trade,  and  steps  into  a  basket  or  two  of  vegetables, 
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all  of  which  articles — jewels  included — are  exposed  tit  the  street  for  sale, 
after  the  manner  of  the  baked  chesnuts  and  veal  pies,  ^'  all  'ot  I"  of 
London  notoriety,  subsides  into  a  graceful'  attitude  among  some  hookaha 
and  pipes,  the  property  of  some  Cawnpore  "  Milo,"  manifestly  to  their 
detriment — the  camel  trots  by — tatt  narrowly  escapes  hysterics  as  it 
passes — after  whidi  he  recovers.  British  officer  rides  form  once  more, 
probably,  with  true  Anglo-Saxon  sense  of  justice,  abusing  the  jeweller, 
the  money-changer,  the  vendor  of  vegetables,  and  the  pipe  man,  whose 
shop  he  had  ridden  into  backwards^  £cnr  not  getting  out  of  the  way ! 

Cawnpore  is  celebrated  for  the  manu&cture  of  harness ;  but,  <m  I  soch 
stuff  as  it  is !  The  saddles  are  not  badly-shwed,  being  made  on  Englisk 
trees,  or  correct  models  of  the  same ;  but  tne  leather  I  I  should  like  to 
see  the  face  of  a  pig,  if  he  was  told  that  that  was  the  skin  of  one  of  hia 
brethren !  And  yet  these  saddlers  drive  a  thriving  trade :  when  a  maa 
has  bought  a  pony — as  nearly  every  officer  in  the  army  did-^a  saddfe 
beoomes  indispensable,  and  a  saddle  begets  a  bridle,  a  brush,  a  curry^ 
comb,  and  vanous  other  articles  of  a  like  nature,  so  that  the  Cawnpore 
harness-makers  are  generally  well  to  do.  There  are  tulors,  too,  who 
have  got  their  hands  as  full  as  they  will  hold,  and  fuller,  employed  as 
they  are  in  making  summer  clothing  for  the  troops,  and  turning  out 
sun-defying  but  exceedingly  unbecoming  wicker  helmets,  at  the  eJiortest 
notice ;  orders  from  fresh  regiments  for  eight  hundred  and  nine  hundred 
suits,  which  must  be  finished  in  three  weeks,  says  the  colonel,  which 
shall  be  finished  in  three  weeks,  promises  the  tailor,  and  whidi  are  not 
finished  for  two  months,  proves  experience,  pour  in  day  after  daj» 
Gopal  Dossi  with  orders  for  some  thousands  of  helmets,  ooats,  inexpres- 
sibles, and  turbans,  is  literally  up  to  his  eyes  in  karkee,  to  which  colour 
(a  sort  of  bluish-slate)  evei^tning  in  Cawnpore  seems,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  and  the  nouriwing  state  of  commerce,  to  be  rapidly 
turning.*  Another  tailor  appeared  to  be  gradually  becoming  a  drivelling 
idiot,  under  the  combined  effects  of  pressure  of  business  and  the  pro- 
spect of  incalculable  wealth. 

And  now,  good-by  to  Cawnpore,  and  its  thriving  buneahs^  and  its  forts 
and  ruins,  and,  if  we  can  bid  adieu  to  them  for  a  while,  to  die  sad  recol- 
lections which  those  ruins  suggest,  for  we  are  about  to  eross  into  Oode* 
Baggage  all  loaded  —  evei^Sing  ready  — a2bn#/  and  away  we  go, 
dirou^h  an  atmosphere  suggeetlve  of  Scotch  mist,  petrified  and  then 
pulverised,  and  unpleasant  work  it  is  trudging  on  tnzough  these  grey 
penetrating  clouds  of  gritty  matter.  Usually,  a  dust  stonn  blows  stesdily, 
in  one  particular  direction,  but  I  notice  as  a  peculiarity  of  this  one  (and 
of  Indian  dust-storms  in  general)^  that  it  blows  in  every  direction,  and 
therefore  always  right  into  one's  &ce ;  wherever  one  tiiin%  howevev 
one  twists,  and  wheels,  and  goes  round  comers — ^north,  sooth,  easti  and 
west — still  one  is  sure  to  have  the  storm  in  one's  teeth,  and  the  stale  oC 
frenzy  to  which  it  drives  one,  the  irritation  it  causes  to  one's  eyesi  and 
the  way  in  which  it  ^vebps  one  in  a  sort  of  lig^t  gray  palrtot^  an 
worthy  of  observation* 

My  respected  commanding  officer,  whose  words,  at  eevtain  periods  e( 
my  career,  I  may  have  treated  with  less  respeet  than  the  nuak  of  the 
Qtterer  demanded,  and  whom  ofty  in  waywardness  ot  spioty  "  to  the  pt»> 

*  MmtAm  is  tibe  cdooT  flaed  en  lori«yaktk»  as  that  ef  wiiidi  tfw 
detfafaw  ef  the  treeip  is  to  iM. 
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jadke  of  good  order  aad  miliUlry  diseipUne}"  I  oonfees  with  shame  and 
aortow  I  have  thwarted  and  opposed,  now  inspired  perfbroe  an  unwonted 
reTerenoe  and  awe^  for  the  hoarj  garb  of  wisdom  had  fsdlen  upon  him,  in 
a  gritty  and  arenaceous  form,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  it  had  whitened 
his  beard  patriarchaUy,  and  the  ends  of  his  hair  Methoselah-ically,  adding 
some  twenty  Tears  to  his  frnpeaoance,  and  giving  to  the  sentiments  whii£ 
&11  from  his  lips  such  adoitional  wei^t  and  importance  that  words  of 
command  were  metamorphosed  into  moral  sentiments,  and  even  the  curt 
gruff  '<  Halt"  seemed,  as  he  uttered  it,  to  embody  some  sage  and  golden 
xnaadm*  So  much  for  the  dust-storm,  an  evil  of  constant  occurrence  in 
India,  and  making  lifs  still  less  endurable  in  this  horrible  country.  We 
ace  crossing  the  Ganges  by  the  bridge  of  boats,  which  groans  and  creaks 
audibly,  and  whines  out  a  protest  against  this  daily  infliction,  thb  ne^r* 
ceasing  tramp  of  anned  men  and  baggage,  and  artiUety  and  stores,  over 
its  iDOg-suffeiing  planks ;  but  kindly  condescending  to  bear  us  in  safetyi 
ve  at  kst  place  foot  in  Oude. 

Miles  of  white  glaring  sand,  whose  component  particles  glitter  like 
^amends  in  the  sun,  str^ch  away  along  the  river  bank,  and  daazle  the 
eye  painfully  with  the  reflected  glare ;  and  owing  to  thisi^  and  to  having 
to  ride  over  the  heavy  surfisce,  our  hoises  sinking  deep  at  eveiy  step*-«- 
owing  to  the  hot  son,  now  shining  with  more  splendour  than  was  agree* 
able  owing  to  the  dust  which  had  insinuated  itself  into  can,  eye%  nose, 
and  mouth,  and  whbh  made  life  a  burden— owing  to  a  certain  borrennen 
ef  coun^,  which  struck  me  forcibly  and  dismally ;  and,  in  short,  owing 
i^  being  in  a  v^  bad  humour,  my  first  impressions  of  Oude  were  not 
&vourahle,  nor  was  my  peace  of  mind  made  greater  by  certain  mysterious 
evolutions  on  the  part  of  the  bullocks  drawine  our  baggage,  whose  deeply- 
Booted  villany  began  to  bud  about  the  bri^e,  and  to  expand  inte  full 
bloom  as  soon  as  they  arrived  on  the  soft  whUe  sand,  where  the  hackeries 
sank  up  to  th^  aades,  and  the  bullocks  gave  themiielves  up  with  much 
zest,  and  in  a  fine  acrobatic  spirit,  to  a  series  of  field  sports  and  athletic 
performances,  such  as  tumbling,  upsetting  the  carts,  turning  so  sharply 
that  the  whaels  came  off  widi  a  crash,  tilting  out  the  baggage,  and 
ffambolling  so  gaily  as  quite  to  Justify  (and  a  uttle  mere)  my  previous 
Kvebodings  on  we  subject,  and  effectually  putting  te  shame  the  sanguine^ 
unsuspicious  mortal  who  had  not  travelled  up  country  by  bullockptrain, 
and  who  had  found  them  so  nice  and  quiet  to  pat,  and  who  now  begins 
to  be  sQfzy  he  spoke,  and  to  express  himself  accordingly. 

We  get  ov«r  the  sands  at  last  on  to  the  mun  road,  alonff  which 
-we  ratds  along  merrily,  passing,  as  we  go,  over  the  scene  of  one  of 
iBJeerdock's  fights,  during  his  advance  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  AAbx 
m  long  and  not  very  pleasant  march  we  reached  Oonao,  celebrated  as  the 
•oene  of  another  sttuggle  on  the  29th  of  July,  1857^  in  which,  after  a 
aevere  <'  pounding  match"  between  our  own  iad  the  enemy's  artillery, 
•ur  troops  had  achieved  a  brilliant  victory,  captured  nineteen  guns,  and 
won  yet  more  laurels  for  General  Havelock  and  his  gallant  little  band. 
Oonao  is  a  large  village,  strongly  situated,  and  having,  at  a  little  distancsL 
more  the  aMtearaace  of  a  large  irr^pilar  fort  than  anything  else ;  and 
Ifae  general  ameci  of  the  country,  wmch  I  characterised  on  mi  crossing 
th^  river  as  ''  barren,"  here  becomes  well-wooded  and  fidrtile,  striking  and 
yeetty,  though  as  level  as  a  bowling-^peen.  A  short  distance  beyond 
Oonao  we  found  encamped  a  large  portion  of  the  army,  consistbg  cmeflj 
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of  the  enonnoos  park  of  artUlery  and  ordnance  6t<M^  the  Naval  Brigade, 
Hodgson's  Irregular  Horsey  some  Fonjab  infantry,  some  regiments  of 
ffifi^hlanders  (as  oor  ears  soon  found  out  to  their  cost),  horse  artillery,  and 
a  few  other  tiroops;  and  here  we  halt  also,  and  encamp.  Ah!  ^that 
^^erlfis"  we  were  in  those  days!  what  poor  hands  at  campaigning. 
J&perieniia  docei  is  indeed  true,  and  I  quite  shudder  when  I  look  hade 
on  that  dismal  period  of ''  griffendom"  and  inexperience ;  new  to  the  work 
of  picketing  horses — ^new  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  countiy^ 
unanle  to  speak  a  word  of  the  1anguage--driyen  mad  by  *' syces," 
"grass-cutters,'*  " kulassies,"  " khitmutgars,"  « hhistees,"  "bearers,** 
and  others  of  your  native  establishment,  who  neither  understand  you,  nor 
you  them ;  burnt  by  the  sun  into  blisters,  fiercely  hot,  tired  and  hopeless. 
I  look  back  upon  that  time  as  the  most  miserable  I  ever  spent  in 
my  whole  life.  Tet  so  elastic  was  our  temperament,  tiiat  when, 
thanks  to  the  hospitality  of  others,  we  had  partaken  of  a  good  breakfast, 
and  were  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration  from  hot  tea  and  military 
ardour,  which,  conjointly  with  "  Worcestershire  sauce"  and  curry,  was 
burning  within  us,  our  existence,  which  not  half  an  hour  ago  looked 
Uank  and  worthless,  now  assumed  such  a  delightful  eauleur  de  rase, 
that,  rising  superior  to  adverse  circumstances,  we  looked  forward  with  a 
pleasurable  excitement  to  continuing  our  march,  as  we  expected  to  do, 
on  the  foUowine  morning  towards  Lucknow.  In  this,  however,  we  were 
disappointed.  Various  reasons  were  assigned  for  the  deUy,  none  of 
which,  in  all  probability,  were  the  right  ones ;  but  for  several  days  did 
the  force  remain  stationary  at  Oonao,  the  gunners  and  Naval  Brigade 
rubbing  up  their  guns  and  gun-drill,  cavaliy  and  horse  artillery  doing 
ditto  to.their  horses;  the  Highlanders  disported  themselves  in  lolts,  and 
aired  dieir  legs,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  the  natives;  and  the 
force,  generally,  strove  by  a  happy  mixture  of  races  and  routine  to  while 
away  and  improve  the  time  till  the  commander-in-chief  tbooght  fit  to  let ' 
sliphis  "  do^  of  war^  upon  the  foe. 

The  delay  is  over  at  last.  Hie  idle  halt  has  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
army  once  more  is  on  its  legs.  Tents  struck,  baggage  loaded,  and  away 
to  Lucknow.  We  do  not  move  up  en  maste^  however,  but  in  driblets, 
some  troops  moving  forward  every  day.  The  monster  siege-train,  with 
an  appropriate  guud  of  cavalry,  infSuitry,  and  field  artilleiy,  travels  in 
two  divisions,  the  second  half  beinff  one  day's  march  in  rear  of  the  first; 
hx  alonff  the  road  does  the  stnn^g  line  of  suns,  mortars,  howitiers, 
and  hackeries  loaded  heavily  with  shot  and  shell,  and  tumbrils  crammed 
with  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pounds  of  powder,  and  ammunition, 
and  diabolical  contrivances  of  war.  Far  dong  the  dusty  road,  I  say, 
does  all  this  extend ;  nor  are  its  movements  by  any  means  swift,  owing  to 
innumcntible  break-downs,  and  not  a  littie  to  certain  befbie-mentioned 
eccentricities  on  the  part  of  our  old  friends  the  bullocks,  who  somehow 
contrive  never  to  have  less  than  about  five  hundred  carts  stuck  in  ditches^ 
or  inextricably  jammed  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  so  as  always  to 
have  on  hand  some  very  fine  specimens  of  chaos. 

After  two  or  three  deiys'  journeying  along  a  road  remarkable  for  its 
monotony,  except  when  (me  passed  through  some  walled  village^  such 
as  Basserat-gunge  and  Nawab-gunge,  where  ragged  shot  holes  denting 
the  old  gateways,  and  making  splintered  gaps  in  the  rotten  wooden  gatea^ 
showed  us  the  nature  of  key  wiiidi  Havelock  had  used  to  open  tben-* 
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but  even  this  became  monotonous  after  a  time,  from  the  fact  of  tbe  keys 
bebg  all  off  the  same  bunch,  as  we  had  opportuni^es  of  observing  at 
each  succeeding  TiUage-^we  arrived  at  last  at  the  appointed  rendexvous 
for  the  army,  Bunterah,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Lucknow. 
Here  such  a  force  was  collected  as  must  have  paled  the  cheek  of  Pandy's 
spies  when  they  first  became  aware  of  its  presence,  and  must  have  made 
the  old  Begum  tremble  in  her  palace  at  Lucknow  when  she  heard  of  its 
approach.  Magnificent  it  was  to  see  this  vast  assemblage  of  white  tents 
stretching  out  for  miles,  and  among  which  went  hither  and  thither  some 
fifteen  thousand  troops,  English  and  Sikhs,  full  of  ardour,  life,  and  hope. 
Nor  did  this  force,  large  as  it  may  appear,  include  all  the  troops  who  were 
to  be  employed  in  the  capture  of  Lucknow,  for  at  the  Alum  Bafffa 
General  Outram  had  some  four  thousand  men,  while  General  Franks 
was  expected  in  a  few  days  with  a  force  of  five  thousand  eight  hundred 
men,  after  a  long  but  victorious  march  through  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  Oude,  while  I  suppose  the  six  or  eight  thousand  exceedingly  useless 
Ghoorkas  must  find  a  place  in  our  calculations. 

Well,  we  encamp  at  Bunterah,  adding  our  mite  of  tents  to  this  vast 
canvas  city ;  we  eat  our  breakfast  (we  are  no  lon^r  '*  griffs  *'  in  the 
campaigning  line) ;  we  smoke  a  cheroot,  and  then  lie  down  for  a  snoose 
in  our  hot  tents ;  it  is  nearly  mid-day,  aJl  is  silent  as  the  grave  in  camp, 
except  when  half  a  dozen  well-toned  gh\irrees  (a  sort  of  native  gong) 
dang  out  the  hour.  "Hallo!  get  up!''  '<What%  the  row?"  A 
hideous  datter,  a  rushinfi^  of  men  past  your  tent,  a  shouting,  a  neighine 
of  horses — an  unwonted  hurry  and  confusion,  and  ringing  again  and 
again  through  the  camp  the  cry  of  *'  Stand  to  your  arms,  the  enemy 
are  coming !"  Away  you  rush,  buckling  on  your  sword  as  you  fi;o,  and 
meeting  men  in  shirt-sleeves,  buckling  on  swords  very  fast,  and  break- 
ing their  nails  in  the  attempt,  and  swearing  gutturally— but  I  fear 
earnestly — to  themselves,  or  mounting  their  steeds  in  the  very  hottest  of 
hot  haste ;  and  as  you  pass  a  tent  door  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  wretched 
mortal  d  la  belle  nature,  or  very  nearly  so  (he  having  been  engaged  in 
die  operation  of  "  tubbing"  when  the  row  commenced),  now  engi^^  in 
an  attempt  to  perform  the  impossible  feat  of  getting  into  a  pair  of 
trousers  back  side  before,  and  the  fastening  round  his  waist  of  a  revolver 
at  one  and  the  same  moment,  and  vociferating  madly  for  his  "  bearer," 
and,  of  course,  swearing  desperately;  while  elsewhere  is  another  equally 
wretched  mortal  trying  to  get  on  a  boot,  tumbling  and  hopping  about 
on  one  leg  in  a  manner  stupendous  to  behold,  very  red  in  the  feice,  and 
using  exceedingly  strong  language.  I  just  see  and  hear  these  yarious 
domestic  tragedies  or  ferces,  which  you  will,  en  passant  towards  the 
front  of  the  camp,  whither  soldiers  and  officers  are  swiftly  hurrying. 
Everybody  says  the « enemy  are  coming,  some  men  swear  they  can  see 
them,  or  very  nearly,  but  they  are  not  quite  sure  in  which  direction,  nor, 
in  &ct,  is  any  one.  Conjecture  is  at  a  loss;  officers  are  still  galloj^ing  to 
and  fro;  Sir  Colin,  on  his  white  Arab,  starts  off  across  country  with  the 
intention  of  judging  for  himself;  bullocks  and  camels  out  grazing  are 
coming  into  camp  helter-skelter,  urged  along  by  their  alarmed  dnyers, 
and  all  looks  as  if  in  our  joyous  expectation  of  a  ^  mill"  we  should  not  be 
disappointed.  It  is  pleasant  looking  at  those  dense  masses  of  troopg 
drawn  up  in  readiness  in  front  of  their  respective  camps,  and  none  the 
less  fitted  for  fighting,  yon  may  be  sure,  be<»iiise  the  greater  part  of  them 
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have  got  neither  stocks  nor  coats  on ;  it  is  equally  pleasant  to  look  at  the 
long  array  of  guns,  with  the  bnrly  detachments  en  chemise  standii^  hj 
them,  slow-miSeh  lit,  and  wanting  but  two  words  of  fcmr  letters  eadi^ 
''  Load  r*  ^'  Fire  V* — to  cause  them  to  bekh  forth  flame,  and  death,  and 
destruction.  A  dead  silence  pervades  the  camp  now,  almost  oppresave 
after  the  noise  and  confusion,  and  one  could  not  help  thinking,  as  one 
lan  one's  eye  over  the  scene,  that  "  Jack  Sepoy  "  would  be  a  sad  fool  if 
he  chose  this  moment  for  making  his  attack,  and  I  suppose  "Jade 
Sepoy  **  thought  much  the  same,  for  he  did  not  put  in  an  i^peaxanee 
that  day,  and,  indeed,  I  bdieve  he  had  never  had  Uie  slightest  intentioii 
of  doing  so,  the  whole  being  a  fslse  alarm.  We  returned  to  our  ieabi, 
cheroots,  and  pyjamas,  and  heard  noUiing  more  of  the  matta  till  even- 
ing, when  an  oraer  horn  Sir  Colin  appeared  on  the  subject  of  alarms 
generally,  and  concluding  with  a  request  that  on  similar  occanons  staff 
officers  would  "  not  gallop  wildly  about,  vociferating  to  regiments  to  turn 
out,  and  thereby  causing  panic  ;'*  whereat  we  who  were  not  on  the  staff 
chuckled. 

The  foUowing  morning,  March  2nd,  at  daybreak,  a  force  marched  £c^ 
Lncknow,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  himself  accompanying  it,  they  being  in- 
tended to  drive  in  the  enemy's  outlying  pickets,  and  open  the  wsgr  for 
the  rest  of  the  army.     The  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  the  42nd  ^h- 
landers,  93rd  Hi^anders,  and  three  troops  of  horse  artillery,  with  two 
or  four  g^uns  of  Ufc  naval  brigade,  and  I  believe  some  cavalry,  ocunpoeed 
^  chief  part  of  this  column ;  and  it  was  not  very  long  h^ixe  heavy 
firing  tokl  us  that  they  were  at  it,  and  in  the  afl;emoon  of  the  same  day 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearii^  that  they  had  occupied  the  Dilkoosha, 
wiUi  little  or  no  loss,  after  driving  the  enemy  brfore  them  and  dealing 
the  Mahommed  Bagh,  a  large  walled  gard^  near  the  Dilkoosha,  in 
which  preliminary  operations  the  troops  under  General  Outram  had  also 
assisted  ;  these  successes  enabled  more  troops  to  push  on  that  evenings 
when  the  34th,  38th,  53rd,  and  79th  R^ments,  the  reminder  of  the 
Naval  Brigade,  and  six  guns  (heavy)  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  pos- 
nbly  a  few  other  troops  that  I  have  not  the  names  of,  marched  to  join 
Sir  Colin,  and  to  occupy  the  ground  taken  in  the  morning.     The  main 
portion  of  the  park  of  artillery  had  not  advanced  yet,  it  being  necessary, 
or  at  least  desirable^  to  get  a  perfectly  firm  footing  before  hampering 
ourselves  with  heavy  guns ;  moreover,  as  yet,  they  could  be  of  but  little 
use.     Heavy  firing  throughout  that  night  and  the  foli^fnng  momin|^ 
and  in  the  evening,  March  3rd,  the  order  came  for  the  renlipder  of  the 
army,  vddi  the  park  of  artillery,  to  march  at  half-past  toL^PJA.     Oh 
what  a  slow  and  wearying  march  that  was !  the  night  seen&ed  inters 
minable,  and  from  having  to  go  the  whdie  of  the  way  across  oouiitiy)  the 
riding  was  none  of  the  plecuantest     As  day  broke  we  found  oiVselvea 
under  the  walls  of  the  ola  fort  of  Jellalabad,  which'  is  the  right  of  our 
Alum  Bagh  position ;  it  certainly  was  a  pretty  scene,  for  Jdlalabad  is 
dutrmingly  situated,  embedded  in  dark  topes  of  mango  trees,  abou|  the 
branches  of  which  skip  innumerable  monkeys ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
soenCTy  was  much  enhsnced  by  the  groups  of  men,  and  guns,  and  Jbal- 
hxsks  and  horses,  and  the  thousands  of  camp-foUowers,  with  their  wivss 
and  ponies  and  domestic  belongings,  scattered  about  ov«r  the  &tce  of  tie 
country  for  milefl^  or  gathered  in  |Hcturesque  parties  amoi^  the  trees^  » 
sort  of  eTerKAwpgingymaiy"hnedpftnoimmaofnovel  and  pleasing  beauty 
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AUons!  en  avanty  mes  braves!  we  leave  Jellalabad  some  miles  in 
our  rear,  and  at  last,  about  ten  a.m.,  we  receive  orders  to  halt  and  en- 
camp. We  do  80,  and  then,  nudgre  the  fatigue  consequent  on  our  long 
night  march,  we  stroll  out  to  the  front  of  the  ridge  whereon  our  camp 
is  situated  in  order  to  look  at  the  view.  What  do  we  see  ?  Imme- 
diately beneath  us  the  florid  and  gilded  *'  Dilkoosha"  (Heart's  Delight) 
— a  strangely  femtastic-looking  domicile  it  is  too — built  apparently  of 
nothing  but  domes,  and  arches,  and  points,  and  peaks,  ana  cupolas  in 
endless  and  bewildering  variety,  and  reminding  one  of  those  crowded 
collections  of  chimney-pots  whieh  one  sees  exposed  for  sale  in  London. 
Behind  it  are  groups  of  Highlanders,  musket  in  hand ;  and  close  by  it  is 
a  battery  of  heavy  guns,  which  is  carrying  on  a  duel  with  the  Martiniere, 
that  immense  and  very  extraordinary-lookmg  establishment  by  the  river's 
bank,  among  the  trees.  General  Martine,  tl^  founder  of  this  place,  must 
have  had  some  odd  notions  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of  architectim,  oar 
possibly  he  may  have  been  possessed  of  the  noble  idea  of  outting  out  the 
Dilkoooha ;  in  whidi  case  I  must  admit  that  he  has  sueoeeded,  for  even 
that  very  peculiar  building  must  yield  the  palm  in  point  of  outlaikdishness 
to  the  Martiniere.  A  faint  pop-pop-popping  of  rifles  is  going  on  between 
tiie  advanced  pickets,  varied  by  the  heavy^  boom  of  a  mortar  or  18- 
poondmr.  £v«y  now  and  then  a  little  puff  of  white  smoke  issues 
from  the  Martmi^re,  and  while  we  are  watching  the  tiny  ck>ud  expand, 
curling  up^  and  &ding  away  in  the  blue  sky  overhead,  we  hear  a  rushing 
sound  like  the  eonoentrated  essence  of  express-trains  passing  you  at  full 
n>eed  ;  we  duck — yes !  I  confess  it — we  duck  involuntarily  as  a  some* 
thing  lodges  with  a  dull,  heavy  diud  in  the  bank  behind  us,  and  warns 
us  that  we  have  advanced  a  little  too  far  in  our  eagerness  to  see  the  view. 
To  our  right  lies  the  river  Goomtee,  winding  a£out,  serpentJike,  in  a 
great  open  green  plain,  fringed  with  dark  trees.  This  evening  our  en- 
gineers will  commence  constructing  a  bridge  of  boats  across  it.  Beyond 
the  Martiniere,  which  lies  directly  to  our  front,  we  can  see  the  golden 
minarets  and  gay  domes  of  Lucknow,  with  a  few  snow-white  buildings, 
and  some  red  roofs  gleaming  and  glittering  among  the  bright  green  trees, 
which,  by  their  pleasant  fresh  (^our,  set  off  pictnresquely  the  much- 
painted  temples  and  bright-looldng  houses,  and  give  a  sort  of  relief  to  the 
otherwise  almost  too  glowing  scene.  We  cannot  see  much  of  the  fair 
city,  but  we  can  see  enough  to  excite  in  a  high  degree  our  admiration 
and  interest,  and  our  longing  to  be  inside  it.  Ah !  how  many  of  us  will 
never  see  the  inside  of  that  city — how  many  a  gallant  heart  will  lie  cokL 
— ^how  many  a  noble  soldier  perish  in  'the  attempt  I  Ah  I  did  we  but 
know  who  were  to  be  taken  and  who  left,  could  we  but  read  the  dim 
future,  and  foretel  events  as  surely  as  we  can  gaie  bade  into  the  past,  what 
a  strange  thin?  wopld  life  be— >what  a  sad  trade  soldierii^  i  Should  we 
have  so  many  neroes,  I  wonder,  as  we  have  now  ?  It  is,  indeed,  a  kind 
Providence  which  ordains  that  die  future  should  be  a  sealed  book  foic  n% 
though  there  may  be  moments  when  we  almost  wish  it  otherwise. 

Yes,  many  were  to  £all  in  the  capture  of  that  doomed  «ity,  and  many 
a  mother's  heart  would  bleed,  and  many  a  wife  would  mourn,  when  tM 
proud  tale  was  told  at  home  of  how  the  rebel  stronohold  fell ;  but  it  was 
my  good  luck  unscathed  to  pass  through  the  cmal,  and  to  I  shall  'be 
aUe  to  relate^  I  hope  not  vnfiutUbUy,  the  story  of  thi  Mge. 

V.  D.  M. 
2f2 
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THE  HISTOET  OF  ME.  MIEANDA. 
Bt  Dudley  Costello. 

Part  II. 

MB.  BENJAMIN  MONTEFIOBE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  OOMKKBdAf.  CSUCHTOV. 

It  is  well  Icdowh  to  manj,  besides  geographers,  that  when  ihe  famous 
Bartholomew  Diaz  returned  to  Lisbon  with  the  account  of  his  having 
doubled  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  and  spoke  of  the  great  head- 
land which  he  had  sighted  as  "  The  Cape  of  Storms/'  King  John  of 
Portugal,  confident  in  the  value  of  the  discovery,  converted  the  c^>pella- 
tton  given  by  the  adventurous  navigator  into  that  of  ^*  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope." 

This  change  took  place  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  name  of  ^*  Good  Hope"  were  ever  more 
deservedly  applied  to  that  promontory — or  to  the  flourishbg  town  which 
lies  sheltered  beneath  it — tnan  in  the  month  of  September,  1857;  for  at 
that  date  hope  beamed  on  every  countenance,  inspired  every  bosom,  and 
danced  in  every  eye. 

It  was  not  the  gprant  of  a  new  constitution,  the  advent  of  a  popular 
governor,  the  successful  termination  of  a  Kaffir  war,  or  any  such  common- 
place cause  of  rejoicing  that  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cape 
Town  on  the  occasion  referred  to ;  the  excitement  that  so  universally 
prevailed  had  its  origin  in  a  circumstance  which,  while  its  leading  cha- 
racteristic was  simpficity,  had  in  it  the  essential  elements  of  romance. 

It  was  the  avatar^  so  to  speak,  of  a  most  illustrious  stranger,  whose 
reported  wealth  reached  to  an  extent  that  might  almost  be  thought 
fabulous,  if  the  enormous  fortunes  of  European  capitalists  were  not  ac- 
credited fiuits.  Nor  was  it  the  wealth  alone  of  the  newly  arrived  mtl- 
Uonnatre  which  created  so  vast  a  sensation — though  that  is  reason  enough 
with  most  people — but  the  beneficial  uses  to  which,  as  it  seemed,  £e 
miUionnaire*s  money  was  about  to  be  devoted.  There  was  no  end  to 
the  expectation  of  advantage,  personal  and  public,  which  the  stranger's 
arrival — and  his  words — had  caused. 

The  Lightning  steam-boat  from  Liverpool  was  the  fortunate  vessel 
which  conveyed  this  live  nugget  to  the  Cape.  That  he  was  fully  entitled 
to  the  auriferous  designation  who  could  doubt,  when,  he  announced  him- 
self as  Mr.  Benjamin  Montefiore,  a  nephew  of  the  House  of  Roth- 
schild? 

Wealth  and  beauty  are  not  of  necessity  adjuncts.  Else  it  had  fsred 
ill  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Montefiore,  whose  personal  i^pearance  was  cer- 
tainly not  in  his  Beivout.  Unlike  Sterne's  Maria,  he  could  not  boast  of 
« the  finest  of  fine  forms,"  for  his  height  was  barely  five  feet,  and  a  pro-  ' 
tobeianoe  between  his  shoulders,  while  it  might  have  added  to  the  acidity 
of  his  frame,  somewhat  dbturbed  its  symmetry.    His  legs,  too^  were  veiy 
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much  bowed,  and  there  was  a  strange  pecoHarity  in  his  gait  caused  bj 
the  total  absence  of  toes,  the  ten  which  nature  gave  haying — he  said — 
been  cut  off  by  a  railway  engine.  As  a  set-off  to  these  disadrantages 
he  had  yery  long  arms,  and  seemed  able  to  do  anything  with  his  hands. 
A  Semitic  origin  was  clearly  perceptible  in  his  face,  and  his  well-deye- 
loped  Hebrew  nose  threw  its  shadow  over  lips  remarkable  alike  for  ful- 
ness and  flexibility.  His  hair  was  of  the  true  dissembling  colour,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  it — an  attraction  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the 
ianoy  of  the  beholder.  To  sum  up: — Mr.  Montefiore  was  not  an  Adonis 
— but  what,  after  all,  are  physical  charms  when  compared  with  moral 
endowments  ?  and  with  these  he  must  have  been  largely  endowed,  for  he 
no  sooner  showed  himself  in  Cape  Town  than  high  and  low  testified  at 
once  to  his  merits. 

Mr.  Montefiore's  visit,  as  soon  as  he  was  settled  in  his  hotel  in  the 
"  Heeren-gracht*' — the  principal  street  of  Cape  Town — was,  of  course, 
to  the  Colonial  Bank,  where  he  presented  letters  which  at  once  established 
his  name  and  credit.  He  was  authorised,  so  his  credentials  stated,  to 
draw  for  whatever  he  might  require,  and  the  Colonial  Bank  felt  only  too 
hi^ppy  to  meet  his  wishes  to  any  extent.  But  Mr.  Montefiore  was  one 
who  Hked  to  distribute  favours  with  an  impartial  hand,  and  while  he 
graciously  intimated  his  intention  of  availing  himself  of  the  Colonial 
Bank's  polite  offer — ^parenthetically  observing  that  he  might  call  upon 
them  for  a  good  round  sum  if  events  took  the  course  which  he  hoped  for 
and  anticipated — he  remarked  that  his  visit  to  Cape  Town  being  for  the 
benefit  of  the  colony  at  large,  he  must  include  the  four  other  banks  and 
some  of  the  leading  commercial  houses  in  the  arrangements  he  was  em- 
powered to  make.  Accordingly,  after  an  interview  satisfiftctory  alike  to 
the  representative  of  the  House  of  Rothschild  and  to  the  chief  public 
moneyed  interest  at  the  Cape,  Mr.  Montefiore  waited  in  turn  upon  the 
firms  to  which  he  was  also  the  bearer  of  letters.  These  included  the 
Commercial,  the  Union,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  South  African 
Banks,  the  English  establishments  of  Messrs.  W.  Dickson  and  Co.,  of 
Messrs.  Hawes  and  Hedley,  of  Messrs.  Dean  and  Johnson,  of  Messrs. 
Searight  and  Co.,  and  of  Messrs.  W.  Anderson,  Saxon,  and  Co. ;  and 
tluree  Dutch  houses :  Messrs.  Zwart  Breeders,  of  Flein-street»  Messrs. 
Moker  and  Appelbloessem,  of  Hottentot-square,  and  Messrs.  LoUepot 
and  Halfg^edaan,  of  Hout-street ;  and  his  reception  by  all  of  them  left 
nothing  for  Mr.  Montefiore  or  his  principals — had  they  been  there — to 
desire.  Frontier  wars,  changes  of  government^  and  local  embarrassments 
had  combined  in  succession,  for  several  years,  to  check  the  progress  of 
commerdal  enterprise,  and  the  appearance  at  the  Cape  of  a  member 
of  that  family  at  whose  slightest  sign  the  whole  monetary  world  is 
set  in  motion,  was  hailed  as  the  most  unfeulmg  prognostic  of  colonial 
prosperity. 

The  large  views  of  Mr.  Montefiore,  the  vast  transactions  in  which  he 
was  enga^d,  the  intimate  knowledge  he  possessed  of  mercantile  affairs, 
were  tUngs  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  industrious  and  aspiring  Cape 
merchants ;  but  while  they  admired  his  great  abilities,  they  could  not 
suppress  the  pleasure  it  gave  them  to  find  that  one  whose  sphere  of 
operations  was  so  far  above  their  own  should  be  endowed  with  so  much 
bimhomief  and  be  ready  to  meet  them  on  such  equal  terms.    In  Mr. 
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Montefiore  were  seen  none  of  the  amterity  and  kmmieur  wUdi  00  gene* 
rtUy  cluuracterise  the  plutoenoy :  he,  on  the  eontnrj,  displajed  a  ficee* 
dom  of  manner,  amoonting  almost  to  a  joyous  abtmcUm^  which  at  onee 
put  everjhodj  at  his  ease,  and  it  really  seemed  to  die  honest  Cape 
merchants  that  instead  of  conferring  inestimable  benefits  he  was  actoaUy 
the  recipient  of  them.     Liberality  is  a  rirtue  ^t  demands  the  h^;he8t 

fraise,  in  whomsooTer  it  may  appear ;  bnt  when  we  behold  it  in  the 
lebrew  race,  in  the  midst  of  matters  of  bunness,  it  shines  a  ^*  perfiMSt 
chrysolite."  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  little  deformed  Jew  became, 
as  it  were,  the  bosom  friend,  the  enfant  gdiiy  of  the  good  people  of  the 
Cape? 

CHAPTER  11. 
A  GREAT  BUSINESS  MSETINa. 

Thb  sun  of  SouUiem  A&ica,  whose  fervid  rays — if  we  are  to  beBere 
the  advertisements — have  rend^ned  '^  wine  an  inexpensive  luxury,"  never 
shone  on  a  happier  set  of  mortab  than  that  whidi  was  assembled  at  ^ 
Commercial  Exchange  of  Cape  Town  on  die  seventh  day  alter  the  arrival 
there  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Montefiore. 

The  meeting  had  been  convened  at  the  instance  of  several  of  the  most 
influential  persons  in  the  colony,  whose  signatures  weie  attached  to  the 
announcement  that  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Ca^  ArguSj  the 
great  politaoal  organ  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  of  the  Zmd-Afr^aany 
which  latter,  being  printed  in  English  and  Dutch,  is  read  alike  by  all. 
This  announcement,  though  briefly  worded,  waa  pregnant  with  meaning, 
for  it  proclaimed  the  dawning  of  a  new  commercial  era,  under  auspices 
which  justified  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  it  had  the  effect  of 
filling,  not  only  the  Exchange  itself,  but  at  least  one  half  of  the  Grand 
Parade  in  which  that  building  stands,  its  most  conspicuous  ornament. 
Hither  came  flockhig,  not  only  the  Zwarts,  the  Appelbloessems,  tiie 
Mokers,  the  Halfgedaans,  the  LoUepots,  the  Dicksons,  Uie  Sear^ghts, 
the  Deans,  the  Saxons,  from  their  respective  counting-kouses,  but  Stel- 
lenboscfa,  and  Worcester,  and  remote  Swellendan,  sent  in  their  waggon- 
loads  of  representatives,  all  eager  to  participate  in  tiie  promised  advan- 
tages. Even  those  who  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  meetings— but  this 
happens  everywhere — were  present,  and  a  calm  <^server,  if  there  had 
been  one,  might  have  taken  that  opportunity  of  cktseifying  the  various 
breeds  in  the  cc^ny,  beginning  with  Europeans  of  every  nation,  and 
ranging  through  every  shade  of  colour,  from  the  yellow  Malay  to  die 
du^er  Hottentot  and  die  still  more  dusky  negro. 

The  heat  was  intense,  but  what  care  people  for  heat  when  a  chance 
is  oflered  of  making  money  ?  We  know  the  powers  of  endurance,  under 
such  circumstances,  of  those  who  boast  of  British  origin,  and  it  may  be 
admitted  without  much  difficulty,  that,  where  gain  is  in  perspeedve,  our 
firiends  the  Dutch  are  seldom  in  the  background.  On  this  occasion,  in 
hd,  the  Dutch  element  may  be  said  to  have  preponderated,  and  the 
^lair  was  filled— rand  filled  completely — by  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Van 
Donker,  Bosch,  and  Company,  who,  in  a  few  inarticulate  grunts — as  good 
as  the  best  eloquence — opened  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

It  was  gathered — not  exactly  from  these  grunts,  but  from  a  general 
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widerstuiduig— -that  the  pieeise  object  of  tiie  meetings  was  to  hear  md 
adopt,  rather  than  take  into  consideration,  certain  proposals  which  wonid 
be  submitted  by  *'  an  esteemed  member  and  relatire  of  the  great  house 
•f  Rotiiscfaild,  who  at  that  moment  honoured  the  colony  with  his  pre- 
sence." To  eUcit  these  proposals,  a  resolutioQ  was  formally  made  by 
Mr.  Appelbloessen,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Searight,  to  the  efiect  that  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Montefiore  should  then  and  there  be  laid 
before  the  meeting,  it  was  carried,  of  course,  by  uniyersal  acclamation, 
and  when  ike  applause  had  subsided  by  which  the  menticm  of  his  name 
was  greeted,  Mr.  Montefiore  rose. 

Merely  to  have  risen  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  found  himself  on  his  legs  ;  and  when  we  say  tiiat  he  rose,  it 
ought  at  once  to  be  understood  that  he  was  borne  forward  by  those  "mho 
were  nearest,  and  placed  upon  the  table  in  front  of  the  chairman,  from 
which  elevated  position  his  oratory  stood  a  better  chance  of  reaching  the 
ears  of  his  eager  audience  than  i£  he  had  addressed  them  from  the  level 
ioor. 

We  have  already  said  that  there  was  nothing  remarkably  prepossess- 
ing in  the  physique  of  Mr.  Montefiore— even  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance gained  nothing  by  the  large  pair  of  blue  spectacles  which  he 
toDStaatly  wore — but  it  was  the  moral  of  the  man  that  constituted  his 
value.  This  lent  a  wonderful  charm  to  hH  words,  though  the  words 
themselves  were  well  chosen,  and  ^e  voice  that  uttered  them  was  ex- 
cessively pleasing.  That  man,  however,  roust  have  been  made  of  sin- 
gularly inflexible  materials  who  could  have  listened,  unmoved,  to  propo- 
sitions that  went  straight  to  die  expansion  of  every  breeches-pocket  in 
the  assembly. 

The  House  of  Rothschild,  he  said — and  there  was  unctuousness  in  the 
very  sound  of  that  potent  name — ^the  House  of  Rothschild  had  long 
entertained  the  project  of  repaying  to  Africa  something  of  the  debt  long 
owinr  to  her  golden  shores,  by  establishing  a  baUnce  of  interests  in  the 
Sonm  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  wealth  aggregated  in  Europe  might  be 
likened  to  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  impeding  a  circulation 
which  ought  to  be  general.  The  diief  object  of  commerce,  as  all  his 
hsarers  knew,  was  unirersal  development :  the  wider  the  world's  trans- 
aetions  the  greater  the  amount  of  positive  good  to  mankind.  Had  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  been  neglected?  Not  altogether.  But  yet  its 
resoarces  had  not  been  drawn  upon  to  an  extent  commensurate  widi  its 
capabilities  of  supply.  Its  com,  its  hides,  its  horns,  its  tusks,  its  wool,  its 
fimthers,  its  honey,  its  oil,  its  drugs ;  the  two  last  named — and  here  he 
smiled — being  distinctly  separate  articles — (Hear,  bear,  and  a  general 
laugh) — these  products  had,  it  is  true,  received  encouragement ;  without 
them,  indeed,  the  colony  would  have  been  a  blank ;  but  was  this  all  that 
was  demanded  of  South  Africa — was  this  all  that  could  be  obtained  from 
her  fertile  bosom?  (Hear,  hear.)  When  he  looked  at  that  combination 
of  feculties  by  which  the  most  difficult  ends  were  achieved — wh^i  there 
floated  before  his  mind's  eye  the  intelligence  of  England — (Hear,  hear) 
— and  the  perseverance  of  Holland — (Hear,  hear)— he  might  counter- 
change  those  expressions  with  no  impeachment  of  their  truth— (Hear, 
hear) — when  to  the  intellectual  enei^  of  the  European — (Hear) — was 
added  the  docility  of  the  African — (Hear) — when  a  soil  that  yielded 
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everythiog  to  labour,  and  a  &vourable  climate  invited,  when  nothing  but 
capital — (Hear,  hear) — ^wai  wanted — capital,  he  meant,  in  hands  that 
knew  how  to  guide  it — (Hear,  hear) — ^when  all  these  condderationa 
were  pressed  upon  him,  and  they  had  been  pressed  upon  the  observation 
of  the  House  of  whi<^  he  was  the  unwor^ — (No,  no) — well,  then, 
he  would  say  the  willing  representative— (Hear,  hear) — when,  he  re- 
peated, he  beheld  a  vista  opening  up  so  wide  a  field  of  enterprise,  he  was, 
ne  confessed,  lost  in  astonishment  at  seeing  that  field,  by  comparison,  ao 
little  cultivated.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  the  cultivators  were  now  at  hand 
— (cheers) — a  great  day  was  fast  approaching — (cheers) — and,  let  what 
he  said  be  taken  for  no  more  than  it  was  worth,  but  he  spoke  as  one 
not  without  experience— -(renewed  cheers)  —  he  entertmned  no  doubt 
that  if  the  colonists  themselves  would  only  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  the  result  of  their  efforts  would  elevate  the  Cape  to  a  pbnaele  of 
prosperity  unexampled  in  the  history  of  colonial  endeavour,  (Deafening 
and  repeated  cheers.) 

Rather  florid  this  language,  it  may  be  said,  for  a  man  of  business  and 
a  Rothschild ;  but  he  who  used  it  seemed  to  be  aware,  or  to  think,  that 
it  was  necessary.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  listened,  took  no 
exception  to  the  glowing  tone  in  which  the  future  of  the  colony  was  ad- 
verted to ;  neither  did  they  quarrel  with  the  terms  in  which  their  own 
qualities  were  described:  tn  homely  phrase,  they  might  as  well  have 
quarrelled  with  their  bread-and-butter,  for  was  it  not  a  Rothschild  who» 
thus  unsolicited,  came  amongst  them  to  pour  out  the  horn  of  abundance? 
No !  Mr.  Montefiore,  had  he  been  so  minded,  might  have  been  hyper- 
bolical in  his  estimates,  hyperbolical  in  his  prabes ;  he  might  have  said 
much  more  than  the  occasion  warranted,  without  exciting  one  critical 
observation.  If  the  thing  actually  were  not,  the  word  of  a  Rothschild 
could  create  it :  that  was  a  fact  patent  to  all  the  world,  believed  in  on 
both  sides  of  the  equator. 

But  business-like  views  were  by  no  means  wanting  to  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Montefiore,  who,  having  thoroughly  warmed  his  auditoiy,  entered 
into  a  general  explanation  of  his  plans,  and  proceeded  to  show  what  was 
the  one  thing  necessary  if  the  colony  hoped  to  thrive. 

*^  For  a  country,''  said  Mr.  Montefiore,  <<  destitute,  with  all  its  advan- 
tages, of  navigable  rivers,  and  possessing  no  mines  that  deserve  the  name, 
it  IS  surprising. to  find  of  what  development  your  colony  is  capable !  But 
yet  that  development  is  comparatively  useless,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
proper  means  of  communication.  That  which  has  caused  the  astonish- 
ing progress  of  European  prosperity  within  the  last  thirty  years. must  be 
applied  to  Southern  Africa.  You,  too,  must  have  railroads,  and  I  am 
here  to  give  them  to  you."    (Cheers.) 

Then  followed  an  exposition  of  figures, — ^the  amount  of  captal  re- 
quired, the  rate  of  shares,  the  data  of  construction,  and  a  host  of  te«|mical 
details, — all  that  was  requisite  for  satisfying  the  meeting  that  a  railway 
fix>m  Cape  Town  to  Wellington,  the  line  he  was  prepared  to  support, "vas 
a  feasible  undertaking. 

This  idea  was  not  a  new  one  in  the  colony,  but  enterprise  to  carr^-.it 
out  had  hitherto  been  wanting.  If,  said  the  colonists,  any  great  capitalist 
would  but  come  forward !  And  now  the  capitalist  appeared,  and  to  proVi 
how  earnest  he  was  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Montefiore  closed  his  address  b^ 
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stating  that  the  House  of  Rothschild  would  guarantee  a  loan  of  half  a 
million  sterling,  and  head  the  suhscriptiop-list  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred 
shares,  at  a  hundred  pounds  per  shi^ ! 

Impossible  to  describe  the  enthusiasm  which  followed  this  declaration, 
and,  when  the  meeting  broke  up,  what  interchanges  of  greeting  took  place 
between  the  Searights  and  the  Saxons,  the  Collinsons  and  the  Johnsons, 
the  Zwarts  and  the  LoIIepots,  the  Appelbloessems  and  the  Halfgedaans, 
the  Mokers  and  the  Van  Donkers!  What  glistening  faces  they  had, 
what  chuckling  sounds  they  emitted !  Yes,  it  was  true,  the  Cape  mil- 
lennium had  at  last  arrived,  and  he  who  brought  it  in  his  pocket-book  was 
Mr.  Montefiore. 

CHAPTEB  in. 

▲  PUBUO  BEKBFACFOB. 

But  besides  labouring,  or  being  willing  to  labour,  for  the  prospective 
good  of  the  colony,  Mr.  Montefiore  was  no  niggard  of  his  means  for  the 

Surpose  of  conferring  immediate  benefits ;  and  if  he  drew  largely  upon  the 
ifierent  banks  and  commercial  houses  in  Cape  Town,  on  the  strength  of 
his  letters  of  credit,  he  was  at  the  same  time  liberal  in  his  charities  and 
even  profuse  in  his  expenditure. 

Although  a  Jew,  he  had  none  of  the  narrowness  of  the  Pharisee  in  his 
character,  but  gave  freely  to  the  members  of  all  creeds,  and  aided  the 
funds  of  everr  religious  worship ;  in  this  respect  offering  a  favourable 
contrast  in  his  own  conduct  to  that  of  the  bitter  zealots  who,  in  their 
sectarian  animosity,  had  made  the  word  ''  Afirikander "  a  term  of  re- 
proach, instead  of  a  Christian  epithet  In  this  catholic  spirit  Mr, 
Montefiore  gave  fif^y  pounds  towards  the  Cathedral,  as  much  to  the 
Wesleyans  and  Baptists,  and  sent  a  subscription  of  twenty  more  to  the 
Missionary  Society;  by  way,  no  doubt,  of  neutralising  the  support  he 
rendered  to  his  own  Synagogue  in  a  gift  of  similar  amount.  To  show, 
however,  that  his  impulses  did  not  all  tend  in  one  direction,  and  it  might 
be  to  guard  against  the  imputation  of  seeking  to  conciliate  religious 
hostility  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  Mammon,  he  left  none  of  the  secular  esta- 
blishments uncared  for :  the  Museum,  the  Public  Library,  the  Somerset 
Hospital,  the  Sailors'  Home,  the  newly  created  Art  Exhibition,  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Societies,  even  the  Race-course  Committee 
and  the  rival  Cricket  Clubs  had  reason  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Montefiore's 
liberality. 

This  would  be  a  much  worse  world  than  it  is  if  some  popularity  did 
not  attach  to  one  who  could  devote  himself  so  unsparinsly  to  the  common 
weal,  and,  at  the  risk  of  employing  a  hackneyed  metaphor,  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  Mr.  Montefiore  contrived  to  win  golden  opinions  from  all 
sorts  of  men.  Had  a  political  revolution  at  the  Cape  been  a  question  at 
that  time  in  the  public  mind,  many  things  are  less  improbable  than  that 
Mr.  Montefiore  might  have  been  raised  to  the  supreme  power.  Had  it 
only  been  the  period  of  the  elections,  he  could  not  have  missed  a  seat  for 
any  constituency  he  chose,  whether  on  the  *'  Afrikander  "  or  any  other 
interest 

But,  apparently,  Mr.  Montefiore  made  no  account  of  political  affairs : 
he  seemed  content  with  domg  good,  and  if  he  did  not  absolutely  blush  to 
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find  it  fune,  the  reaaon  was,  Derhaps,  thai  a  long  habit  of  renderh^ 
8«mces  to  his  fellow-creatures  kept  down  the  eloquent  blood  which  dse 
had  suffused  his  cheeks.  One  thing,  howerer,  is  certain :  he  did  not  sefc 
himself  up  on  the  strength  of  his  benerolence,  but  simply  said  it  was 
nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about, — a  God's  penny,  that  the  colony  woiikl 
one  day  repay  him  a  thousand-fold,  when  tM  day  of  its  proepeiity, 
through  his  agency,  came  to  pass. 

So  far,  indeed,  was  he  from  seeking  to  earn  a  utilitarian  repatation, 
that,  having  once  put  the  colony  on  the  right  track,  he  gave  lumself  un- 
leseryedly  to  all  the  pleasures  which  Cape  Town  had  to  offer.  Of  course 
not  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  business  :  that  could  scarcely  be  expected  of 
one  who  was  not  only  of  Hebrew  race,  but  of  the  House  of  Rothschild 
into  the  bargain.  A  few  hours,  therefore,  he  gave  daily  to  his  corre- 
spondence, for  he  had  many  matters  to  write  about,  as  well  those  whidi 
took  him  to  the  Cape  as  those  which  the  Cape  merchants  urged  him  to 
undertake  on  their  own  separate  behalf.  Recommended  by  Mr.  Montefiore, 
transactions  to  any  amount  were  sure  to  meet  with  a  favourable  reception 
in  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  elsewhere ;  and  many  good  bills  passed 
through  his  hands,  as  the  safest  medium  of  communic^on.  Hie  letters 
which  Mr.  Montefiore  wrote  were  consequently  almost  as  g^reat  a  blessing 
to  the  colony  as  his  actual  presence  in  it.  Even  the  post-office  deiks,  who 
profited  little  by  the  extension  of  commerce,  could  not  witlihold  their 
admiration  at  the  sight  of  his  despatches :  they  were  so  exquiately  super- 
scribed, that,  instead  of  being  a  mere  effort  of  penmanship,  one  might 
almost  hare  taken  them  for  copper-plate  engravings. 

If  it  were  a  pleasure  simply  to  read  the  outsides  of  thess  missives,  what 
a  pleasure  it  must  have  been  to  become  acquainted  with  th^  contents ! 
The  recipients  were  numerous.  The  first  English  mail  from  the  Cape, 
about  a  month  after  Mr.  Montefiore's  arrival  there,  was  the  bearer  of 
letters  from  him,  not  only  to  the  Rothschilds,  Cohens^  and  Salomons  of 
Europe,  but  to  eminent  firms  in  the  United  States ;  the  latter  might  hmre 
attracted  attention  from  the  fact  of  their  being  addressed,  in  triplicate, 
to  the  same  individual,  to  the  care  of  different  houses  at  New  Chrleans^ 
Charieston,  and  New  York,  as  if  tiie  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
were  travelling  by  an  uncertain  route.  That  person  bore  the  name  of 
Francisco  Minmcfa. 

CHAPTER  IT. 
THB  D^LASSEMENTS  OF  MB.  MOHTBFIOBE. 

It  has  been  said  that,  when  his  more  laborious  avocations  wae  ended, 
Mr.  Montefiore  entered  cheerfully  into  the  amusements  of  Cape  society. 
He  received  encouragement  enough  to  do  so,  for  there  was  not  a  persoa 
of  note  in  the  place  who  did  not  claim  the  privilege  of  calling  Inm  Mend. 
As  an  illustration  of  his  manner  of  life,  take  the  following  outline  of  what 
may  fBurly  be  called  "  a  day  well  spent.** 

An  eany  riser,  as  he  must  of  necessity  be  who  wishes  to  get  on  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Montefiore  despatdied  his  correspondence  before  he  gave 
audience  to  any  one.  He  then  descended  from  his  private  apartments  to 
the  public  coffse-room  of  his  hotel,  where  breakfieist  was  always  prepawd 
for  six,  his  guests  being  principally  opulent  merchants,  whose  coavena- 
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iioD,  while  it  smacked  somewbat  of  budness,  by  bo  means  exdaded  < 
sideratians  leas  seTece.  This  meal  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  early  'Change, 
and  hither  for  inspiration  came  the  Mokers  and  the  Appelbloessems,  the 
Searigfats  and  the  Saxons,  that  maa  departing  the  hi^piest  among  them 
who  managed  to  secure  Mr.  Montefiore's  company  the  same  day  to 
dinner.  Without  altering  his  costume,  but  still  wearing  the  gorgeous 
Parisian  dressing-gown  and  richly-worked  Turkish  slippers  in  which  he 
breakfasted,  and  merely  substituting  a  broad-leafed  straw  hat  far  his  em- 
broidered Greek  cap,  the  Hebrew  capitalist  then  lit  a  regaUa  and  k>unged 
outside  upon  the  Stoep,  or  brick-terrace,  which,  af^r  the  old  Dutch 
£ashion,  is  raised  in  front  of  every  house,  and  forms  the  substitute  for  a 
continuous  line  of  foot  pavement.  Here,  sometimes  leisurdy  pacing  up 
and  down,  sometimes  seated  beneath  tli^  shade  of  the  oak-trees  which 
border  the  canal— called  the  Heeren-gracht  in  imitation  of  parental 
Amsterdam — Mr.  Montefiore  hehl  a  species  of  levee,  which  was  attended 
by  the  sprightlier  sort  who  objected  not  to  smoke  in  the  morning — rather 
preferred  it,  indeed — and  whose  talk  was  chiefly  of  the  race-course,  the 
pic-nic,  the  billiard  and  the  ball-room ;  by  what  may  be  called  '*  Young 
Cape,**  and  by  most  of  the  military  officers  not  on  duty.  What  the 
coffee-room  at  George's  Hotel  had  been  for  the  elders  of  Cape  society, 
the  Stoep  was  for  its  juvenile  representatives :  Mr.  Montefiore's  cedar- 
wood  cigar-box  was  open  for  all  his  acquaintance,  who  freely  helped 
themselves  also  to  the  pale  ale,  brandy-and-water,  and  daret  that  stood 
CEL  the  same  tedble,  set  out  by  the  active  waiters  beside  Mr.  Montefiore's 
fiivomite  oak.  An  hour  or  two  of  this  light,  agreeable  jMi«ateM/>o,  and 
then  a  general  invitation  to  lunch  inside,  when  the  occupation  of  the  day, 
if  not  previously  fixed,  was  decided  on.  This  was,  perhaps,  a  cricket- 
matoh  between  the  Garrison  and  die  Rondebosch  Clubs,  the  issue  a 
dinner,  given  by  Mr.  Montefiore  alike  to  winners  and  losers ;  perhaps  a 
trial  of  archery  for  ladies,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  with  prises  of  silver- 
diafied  and  fi;old-headed  arrows,  provided  also  by  Mr.  Montefiore ;  per- 
haps a  fite  <^amptoe  on  the  Wynberg,  for  which  Mr.  M<mtefiore  pur- 
veyed the  wines,  the  come$iMe$y  and  the  conveyances,  the  music  being 
8a{^liad  by  one  or  other  of  the  r^^ental  bands.  In  short,  whatever 
the  projected  entertainment,  Mr.  Montefiore  was  tiie  Nong-t<mg^w, 
the  Marquis  of  Carabas,  whose  overflowing  purse  swept  away  all  the  ex- 
penses. I^  however,  no  special  festivity  was  on  the  topw,  then  Mr. 
Montefiore,  giving  his  young  friends  their  conge,  attired  himscdf  point- 
device,  and,  ordering  his  horses,  rode  forth  to  paya  round  of  visits  at  the 
charming  villas  which  lie  scattered  outside  the  town,  where  his  presence 
was  hailed  with  as  much  delight  by  the  fair  sex  as  had  previously  been 
evinced  by  the  much  browner  one.  Finally  came  that  pursuit,  serious  in 
all  climes  where  its  importance  is  understood,  and  not  likely  to  be  other 
than  serious  in  a  wealthy  Anglo-Dutch  community,  which,  if  it  does  not 
absolutely  live  to  dine,  inherits  by  double  descent  a  rather  strongly  joo- 
nounoed  predilection  in  fiivour  of  good  dinners.  It  was,  as  has  been  in- 
timated, a  contest  amongst  <iie  Searights  and  the  Saxons,  the  Mok^s 
and  the  AppelblocKSsems,  which  should  possess  Mr.  Montefiore,  under 
whose  mahoga^  diould  be  stretched  the  varnished  boots  which  held  his 
toeleffi  feet  Was  Mr.'  Montefiore  quite  impartial  in  the  distribution  of 
his  person?     It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  no 
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matter  what  the  ohject  that  should  eyoke  the  divine,  negative  virtue,  but 
as  far  as  it  lay  in  tne  power  of  man  to  forbear  the  manifestation  of  a  pre- 
ference, Mr.  Montefiore  exercised  forbearance.  He  dined  with  Searight, 
he  dined  with  Saxon,  he  dined  with  Moker,  he  dined  with  Appelbloessem, 
and  indiscriminately  he  praised  their  dinners :  dandng  was  not  in  his 
line,  owing  to  that  awkward  railway  accident,  but  there  are  a  thousand 
ways,  besides  capering,  of  making  oneself  agreeable  to  the  ladies,  and  in 
his  devotion  to  the  blooming  damsels  of  the  Cape,  graceful  as  their  own 
jasmine,  is  it  any  impeachment  of  Mr.  Montenore's  impartiality  if  he 
hesitated  to  decide  between  the  stately  Matilda  Moker  and  the  fairy-like 
Gertrude  Appelbloessem  ?  He  thought  not,  and  each  of  these  young 
ladies,  gratified  by  the  attentions  he  paid,  felt  equally  delighted ;  each 
played  to  him,  each  sang  to  him,  each  did  her  best,  with  or  without  con- 
version, to  secure  the  Jew  for  her  husband  ;  and  Mr.  Montefiore  may  be 
pardoned  if,  in  returning  home  at  night  to  his  hotel,  his  sentiments  were 
those  of  Captain  Macheath  or  the  proverbial  Ass  of  Buridan. 


CHAPTER  V. 
WXLL-DEBBBVKD  POPULABTrr  OF  MB.  XOllTErKOBI. 

But  it  was  not  alone  amongst  the  private  firiends  whom  he  so  speedily 
acquired  that  Mr.  Montefiore  played  the  part  of  the  prosperous  llmon : 
his  desire  to  make  people  happy  was  of  universal  scope.  Having  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  work  which  was  destined  to  give  full  employment  to 
cobnial  labour,  he  could  not  feel  content  without  ministering  to  colonial 
amusement 

^  Panem  et  circenses ''  was  his  motto,  and  in  order  to  carry  it  out  as 
&r  as  he  could,  he  gave  encouragement  to  the  Isthmian  games  of  Southern 
Africa,  by  getting  up  a  Cape  '^  October  meeting" — Montefiore  races,  in 
fact,  the  entire  cost  being  defrayed  by  himself.  There  was  a  Montefiore 
Handicap,  a  Montefiore  Cup,  and  Montefiore  Stakes,  for  which  last 
a  greater  number  of  horses  started  than  had  ever  been  known  on  the 
course  before ;  their  owners,  who  were  also  the  riders,  hurrying  in  from 
Zwartland,  Stellenbosch,  Worcester,  Swellendam,  Caledon,  and  Smits- 
winkel,  as  they  never  had  hurried  within  the  memory  of  living  man. 
This  last  race  was  a  perfect  '*  Derby"  in  point  of  numbers,  no  fewer  than 
twenty-four  gentleman-jocks  appearing  at  the  starting-post ;  and  on  the 
course  were  assembled,  if  not  quite  as  many  as  gather  on  Epsom  Downs, 
a  crowd  full  as  motley ;  not  the  least  joyous  spectators  being  the  Hotten- 
tots and  Mozambique  boys,  who,  on  that  day  at  least,  indulged  in  as 
much  Cape  beer  as  they  were  capable  of  swallowing;  Their  betters  were 
no  worse  off,  the  refreshment-booths  being  opened  for  the  SUte^  where 
champagne  was  as  common  as  ditch-water.  And  rejoicing  in  the  happi- 
ness he  imparted,  Mr.  Montefiore  drove  about  the  course  in  a  carriage 
and  four,  preceded  and  followed  by  outriders,  and  everywhere  received 
with  acclamation  so  general  as  to  revive  in  the  memory  of  many  whd 
witnessed,  the  ovation  the  loyal  greetings  which  attend  Queen  Victorit 
when  she  sweeps  with  her  cortege  across  the  heath  at  Ascot. 

Having  giutified  the  public  at  large,  Mr.  Montefiore,  ascending  in  the 
•oale,  determined  to  give  a  grand  dinner  to  all  the  Cape  aristocracy ;  but 
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the  claimants  to  this  distinction  being  more  ntuneroos  than  nii^t  hare 
been  supposed,  no  apartment  in  George's  Hotel  was  found  large  enough 
for  Mr.  Montefiore's  purpose,  and  he  therefore  caused  all  the  partitions 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  house  to  be  cleared  away^  and  constructed  an 
immense  saloon,  capable  of  dining  three  or  four  hundred  persons.  The 
invitation-cards,  the  bill  of  fare,  and  the  music  programme  were  printed 
in  letters  of  gold ;  the  dinner  itself  comprised  every  delicacy  that  Southern 
Africa  could  prpduce ;  the  wines  were  the  finest  imported,  rare  old  Con- 
stantia  being  the  only  one  admitted  of  native  growth ;  and  the  reputation 
of  the  Cape  for  fruits  and  flowers  sufiered  no  disparagement  at  this 
sumptuous  banquet  Mr.  Montefiore's  health  was  drunk  amid  n^turous 
applause,  the  proposer  of  the  toast  being  Mr.  Appelbloessera,  and  the 
princely  host  responded  in  a  strain  of  mingled  humour  and  feeling  which 
drew  tears  from  every  eye.  As  the  small  hours  advanced,  the  delighted 
guests  raised  Mr.  Montefiore  in  his  chair  and  carried  him  on  their 
shoulders  triumphantly  round  the  room,  the  excited  band  spontaneously 
striking  up  the  tune  of  "  He's  a  right  good  fellow,"  and  old  Mr.  LoUepot 
actually  kissed  him,  and  called  him  his  brother !  Since  the  days  when 
Solomon  sat  in  all  his  glory,  it  may  be  questioned  if  any  Jewish  gentle- 
man was  ever  made  so  much  of. 

The  dinner  was  followed,  next  day,  by  a  ball ;  the  ball,  like  the  dinner, 
was  magnificent ;  all  the  beauty  of  Cape  Town  was  there ;  but  Mr.  Mon- 
tefiore outshone  all  other  attractions.  He  might,  if  he  pleased,  have 
rivalled  Solomon  even  in  the  item  of  connubiality. 

The  Cape  Town  people,  whatever  they  may  say  of  each  other,  when 
waging  religious  or  political  warfare,  are  not  insensible  to  liberality  nor 
deficient  in  generosity.  Appreciating  the  first  of  these  qualities  in  Mr. 
Montefiore,  they  resolved  to  exhibit  the  second  in  their  own  persons. 
The  word  went  round  and  a  meeting  was  held,  with  Baron  Lorenz,  the 
chief  police  magistrate,  in  the  chair,  at  which  a  subscription  of  ten 
guineas  a  head  was  entered  into,  one-half  of  the  sum  subscribed  being 
devoted  to  a  dinner  in  Mr.  Montefiore's  honour,  the  other  half  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  a  testimonial  to  be  presented  to  him. 

Only  one  regret  was  associated  with  this  demonstration :  the  little 
time  that  remained  to  prepare  a  testimonial  worthy  of  the  distinguished 
man  to  whom  it  was  to  be  offered,  for  already  Mr.  Montefiore  had  inti- 
mated that  his  days  at  the  Cape  were  numbered.  In  fulfilment  of  the 
great  object  for  which  the  House  of  Rothschild  had  sent  him  out,  the 
next  mission  of  their  nephew  was  to  Natal,  and  however  agreeable  the 
hours  he  passed  in  Cape  Town,  those  hours  were  fleeting.  A  testimonial, 
then,  must  be  adapted  rather  than  made,  and  after  some  search  a  silver 
vase  was  found  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Hiram  Pegler,  the  jeweller  in  Plein- 
street,  which  seemed  appropriate  enough  for  the  purpose  required.  In  a 
grateful  hour  it  had  been  manufactured  for  a  popular  governor  of  the 
colony,  but  the  govemor^s  popularity  having  been  of  little  more  than  an 
hour's  duration,  the  subscriptions  for  its  purchase  were  never  paid,  the 
testimonial  was  never  presented,  and  it  had  consequently  remained  from 
that  time  a  dead  weight  upon  the  shelves  of  Mr.  Hiram  Pegler.  ,  Luckily 
the  vase  bore  no  inscription,  and  all  that  was  wanting  for  the  occasion 
was  to  supply  one.  The  original  draught,  however,  of  that  which  had 
been  intended  for  the  popular  governor  remained  on  Mr.  Peglcr's  books, 
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and,  like  the  letter  of  La  Fleor,  it  needed  onlj  a  few  Terbal  alterations 
and  the  dedication  was  aooon^lished.  Without  sajing  anjdm^  of  the 
wie^ths  of  Yine-leayes,  bunches  of  grapes,  branolMS  of  olive,  and  heads 
of  com— emblems  of  die  condition  of  a  prosperous  colony  under  a  popu- 
lar goyemor'— widi  which  the  vase  was  adorned,  we  may  transcribe  the 
inscription,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

TO 

BENJAMIN  MONTEFIOBE,  ESQ., 

A  WoETHT  Scion 

Op  the  Illustkious  House  op  Kothschild, 

Thib  Humble  Tbibute, 

EXFBJUSITB  OP  GbUTITUDE  AKD  AtPECTIOH, 

IS 

BESFECTPULLT  OFFEBED 

BY 

The  Colonists  of  the  Cape  op  Good  Hope. 
OcTOBEE  THE  24th,  1857. 

RapiamuSy  ainici«  occasionem  de  die. 

Hoe. 


CHAPTER  YI. 
THE  EXODUS  OF  MB.  MOHTESIOBE. 

It  was  not  Mr.  Montefiore's  intention  to  proceed  to  Natal  by  land« 
The  Cape  waggons  and  Cape  roads  held  oat  a  prospect  of  much  rougher 
travelling  thiui  his  nerves  conld  bear ;  he  had,  moreovi^,  acquired  a 
liking  for  the  sea  on  his  way  out  from  England,  and  made  his  election, 
therefore,  in  £avour  of  another  voyage.  Sevoal  vessds  were,  at  that 
time,  lying  in  Table  Bay — two  or  three  for  the  ManritiaB,  one  for  Cey- 
lon, one  for  China,  one  for  Rio  Janeiro,  and  several  that  traded  to  Natal. 
Out  of  the  latter  he  selected  a  smart  little  schooner,  in  which  he  ofifered 
to  give  such  of  his  friends  a  trip  as  might  have  business  in  the  sister 
colony.  Two  of  them,  Mr.  Bosch,  of  the  firm  of  Van  Donker,  Bosch, 
and  Co.,  and  young  Mr.  Halfgedaan,  of  Lollepot  and  Halfgedaans,  ao- 
cepted  this  invitation,  and  very  snug  berths  were  found  for  them  on 
either  side  of  that  which  was  prepared  for  Mr.  Montefiore,  one  of  whose 
especial  attributes  it  was  always  to  succeed  in  making  eveiybody  cobi* 
fortabie. 

But  besides  his  own  departure  for  Natal,  Mr.  Montefiore  had  other 
things  to  think  of.  Amongst  the  instructions  vrith  whidi  the  Honae  of 
Rothschild  had  charged  their  nephew,  was  an  order  for  the  shipment  of 
certain  Cape  produce  to  Rio  Janeiro,  in  the  ev«[it  of  his  having  an  op- 
portunity to  do  sa  This  opportunity,  as  we  have  seen,  presented  itself 
the  barque  AtalantOy  for  that  port,  being  almost  ready  to  saiL 

Mr.  Montefiore  had  been  brought  up  in  too  severe  a  sdioc^  to  entrust 
to  others  that  which  was  most  l£ely  to  be  best  performed  by  bimfti4^ 
and  with  his  own  eyes^  in  his  own  apartments,  he  superintended  the 
packing  of  the  produce,  and,  after  the  workmen  were  dismissed,  occupied 
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a  leisure  bofor  or  two  in  affixing  the  right  addressee  to  the  irarioiie  oases, 
saying  time,  which  he  always  liked  to  save,  by  choosing  that  moment  for 
labelling  his  personal  baggage,  of  which  he  had  a  good  deal.  The  ship- 
ments, together  with  what  was  bulkiest  of  his  own,  were  then  sent  on 
board  the  different  vessels,  these  to  Rio  Janeiro,  those  to  Natal,  and  Mr, 
Montefiore  remained  with  only  a  light  portmanteau  and  two  or  three 
carpet-bags  to  toss  at  the  last  moment  into  the  boat  that  was  to  take  him 
and  his  two  finends  on  board  the  little  sohooner,  named  after  that  charm- 
ing young  lady.  Miss  Giertrude  AppelbJoessem. 

To  that  fair  maid,  as  well  as  to  Miss  Matilda  Moker,  Mr.  Montefiore 
paid  his  latest  visits  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  October,  the  dj^  of 
the  testimonial  dinner,  and  the  one  that  preceded  his  d^mrture.  What 
took  place  at  those  interviews,  which  were  strictly  private,  can  but  be 
guessed  at,  only  he  was  known  to  have  said — it  ooze<l  out  somehow — that 
on  his  return  mm  Natal,  in  a  couple  of  months,  someboffy  would  be  made 
happy,  and  if  Mr.  Moker  furtively  squeeied  Mr.  Montefiore's  hand  in 
wishing  him  b(m  voyage  at  the  dinner,  or  if  Mr.  Appelbloessem  signifi- 
cantly said  he  hoped  soon  to  see  him  back  afi;ain,  depend  upon  it  each  of 
those  worthy  gentlemen  felt  fully  persuaded  that  tney  knew  what  they 
knew,  and  had  the  best  authority  for  knowing. 

Leave-taking  is  a  sad  afBur.  Byron  so  describes  it,  even  when  the 
most  unpleasant  people  are  left  behind.  How  sad,  then,  must  Mr. 
Montefiore  have  b«en  at  the  thought  of  parting  from  those  with  whom 
his  warmest  feelings  and  strongest  interests — so  he  declared  in  his  fare- 
well speech — ^were  eternally  identified !  He  bore  up,  however,  tolerably 
well ;  seemed,  perhaps,  to  bear  un  better  than  he  really  did,  for  the  in- 
scrutable blue  spectacles  concealea  the  tears  that  must  have  filled  his  eyes 
when  the  word  ^'  adieu  "  was  trembHng  on  his  lips.  Something  of  nis 
emotion  might  be  inferred  finom  the  fervour  with  which  Mr.  Montefiore 
pressed  the  testimonial  to  his  bosom,  and  the  grasp  with  which  he  clutched 
the  precious  vase,  vowing  that  he  and  it  should  never  be  separated. 
Trifles  often  prove  a  man's  sincerity,  and  Mr.  Montefiore's  sinceri^ 
was  shown  by  a  very  slight  incident :  he  insisted  on  carrying  the  testi- 
monial away  with  ms  own  hands,  and,  when  he  finally  took  leave,  buried 
it  beneath  tue  folds  of  his  ample  paletoL  On  the  following  morning,  too, 
when  he  left  his  hotel  to  embark,  accompanied,  early  as  it  was,  by  a  host 
of  admiring  friends,  the  ebony  case  that  held  the  vase  was  stiU  in  his 
hand. 

Mr.  Montefiore's  Exodus  was  not  allowed  to  be  a  sorrowfrd  event. 
Why,  indeed,  should  it  have  been  so,  for  was  he  not — in  commercial 
phrase— due  on  that  very  shore  a  couple  of  months  hence  ?  So  far,  then, 
from  sorrow  prevailing,  his  progress  towards  the  quay  partook  of  the  most 
cheerful — one  might,  in  some  senses,  say  of  even  a  bacchanalian  character 
— for  many  of  tl^  tipplers  of  the  previous  night  had  only  half  recovered 
their  sobriety,  andr No  matter  just  now  for  the  rest  of  the  resemblauoe. 

Mr.  Mont6fi<»e  shook  hands  with  every  one  that  lined  the  beach, 
Hottentots  and  all  A  fresh  breeze  was  getting  up  from  the  south-east^ 
and  Mr.  Searight,  who  was  an  oracle  in  things  nautical,  pointine  to  the 
Atalanta,  on  board  of  which  the  blue-peter  was  flying,  observed  that  she, 
he  was  sorry  to  see,  would  have  a  fairer  wind  than  the  Gertrude  AppeU 
bloessem  ;  Mr.  Montefiore  must  expect  to  be  tumbled  about  a  little  as 
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the  schooner  headed  for  ihe  Cape ;  and  Mr.  Mont^ore  smiled  and  said 
he  would  weather  it.  So  also  said  Mr.  Bosch  and  Mr.  Halfgedaan,  proud 
to  be  his  companions. 

The  boat  shoved  off  amidst  loud  hurrahs,  and  handkerchiefii  were  still 
waving  when  the  party  reached  the  schooner.  Mr.  Bosch  and  Mr. 
Hal%edaan  were  seen  to  go  on  board ;  bat  why  did  not  Mr.  Montefiofe 
follow  ?     Mr.  Searight  levelled  his  ^ass  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

^*  Why  the  boat  and  Mr.  Montefiore  in  it  are  palling  away  firom  the 
schooner!  Where  the  deace  can  she  be  going  to f* She  seems  to 
be  making  for  that  Rio  vessel  !** 

And  this  was  the  fact  At  the  very  last  moment  Mr.  Montefiore  had 
forgotten  some  most  important  papers  for  Rio  Janeiro,  whidi,  he  said,  he 
mast  himself  deliver  to  the  ci^tain  of  the  AtaiaiUa.  Tfaoasands  of 
pounds  depended  on  it !  To  the  Atalanta^  then,  he  was  rowed  mth  all 
speed,  without  waiting  even  to  put  the  few  things  he  had  with  him,  in- 
cluding the  testimonial,  on  board  the  schooner. 

The  sea  was  rather  rouffh;  but  <' What  fear  ye?"  Mr.  Montefiore 
might  have  exclaimed  to  the  dubious  boatmen ;  ^*  ye  carry  Cesar  and 
his  fortunes  r' 

So,  indeed,  they  did :  all  his  fortunes,  save  and  except  the  personals 
already  shipped  on  board  the  AialatUa,  which  was  just  getting  under 
weigh  when  the  boat  got  alongside. 

"  Haiig  on,"  said  Mr.  Montefiore,  *'  while  mv  things  are  being  taken 
out.  Here  are  five  sovereigns  to  drink  my  nealth.  Gro  back  to  the 
schooner,  gfive  my  kind  regards  to  Mr.  Bosch  and  Mr.  Halfgedaan.  Tell 
them  I  hope  they'll  have  a  pleasant  trip  to  Natal,  but  if  they  don't  like 
to  go  without  me  they  may  go  ashore  again,  and  disembaik  the  produce 
belonging  to  their  houses,  which  by  some  accident  was  sent  on  b(»rd  the 
Gertrude  Appelbloessem  instead  of  the  Atalanta,  And  now,  my  dear 
fellows,  God  bless  you.     I  hope  they  won't  forget  me  at  Cape  Town.** 

They  didn't  in  a  hurry.  Who  were  done  the  brownest  there  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  but  public  opinion  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  principal 
sufferers  were  Moker  and  Appelbloessem.  On  the  first  Sunday  after  Mr. 
Montefiore's  departure,  the  reverend  preacher,  at  the  chapel  which  those 
gentlemen  attended,  took  the  foUowine  for  his  text:  **  Benjamin  shall 
ravin  as  a  wolf:  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  in  the 
night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil." 

As  to  the  amount  to  be  divided,  that  depended,  Mr.  Montefiore  said  to 
himself,  after  the  shixe  boat  cast  off  from  the  Atalania — that  depended 
upon  circumstances. 

'*  I  don't  think,"  he  said,  as  he  lit  his  regalia  and  gazed  from  the  poop 
of  the  vessel  upon  the  receding  shore — *^  I  don't  think  Miranda  has  done 
much  better  at  Sydney  than  I  amongst  these  thick-headed  Dutchmen. 
Let  me  see — cash,  so-and-so;  bills  on  London,  so-and-so;  values,  so- 
and-so  ;  altogether,  seventeen  thousand  pounds !  Not  bad  for  a  visit  to 
the  Cape.  Now  for  New  York,  where  I  hope  to  arrive  as  soon  as 
Minmda." 
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Tbb  MipietaAioQ  that  the  Royal  Academy  will  come  out  in  force 
<m  Monday  n«xt  is  fully  waRmntea  by  the  number  of  excellent  pictures 
which  haye  been  sent  in.    Freed  from  the  fetters  of  court-painting,  Mr. 
E.  M.  Ward  has  once  more  taken  as  his  subject  the  imprisonment  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  choosing  for  illustration  the  memorable  scene  with 
Fouquier-Tlnville,  whea  the  republican  commissary  made  himself  the 
bearer  of  the  order  £»r  her  execution.    The  exulting  wretch  is  insolently 
seated  on  a  table,  reading  by  the  sickly  light  which  streams  through  the 
prison  window  the  in£unous  decree  that  condemned  '^  the  widow  of  Louis 
Capet**  to  suffer  death.    He  has  just  glanced  from  the  parchment  to 
watch  the  effect  of  the  ordw,  but  he  looks  in  vain  for  any  trace  of 
emotion  on  the  worn  but  lofty  features  of  the  royal  victim,  who,  with  an 
air  of  the  most  supreme  indifference,  as  if  nothing  could  touch  her 
further,  continues  the  occupation  on  which  she  was  engaged  when  the 
ruffian  entered.    Mr.  Ward  has  never  punted  anything  finer  than  the 
emaciated  &ce  and  wan  hands  of  the  illustrious  prisoner,  a  queen  to  the 
last  in  despite  of  outrage ;  there  is,  indeed,  no  part  of  this  interesting 
picture  that  is  not  admirably  treated.     The  truth  of  portraiture  and  the 
diarm  of  ftincy  are  shown  in  two  minor  works  by  Mr.  Ward,  one  of  them 
called  ^*  Home  Thoughts,"  the  other  ^'  Morning  :**  very  beautiful  women 
must  have  sat  to  the  paintef.     Mrs.  Ward  takes  a  hifirber  ranee  this  year 
than  usual,  and  her  highly  successful  execution  quite  justifies  uie  attempt 
Her  subject  is  from  the  life  of  **  Friedrich  the  Great,    where  his  martinet 
father,  returning  from  a  review,  finds  the  infant  hero  beating  a  drum,  to 
his  own  great  delight  but  sadly  to  the  annoyance  of  his  favourite  sister. 
Both  the  children  are  in  MUt  court  dress,  and  their  rich  costume  has  given 
Mrs.  Ward  an  opportunity  of  showing  her  skill  as  a  first-rate  colourist. 
Mr.  Philip  has  two  pictures ;  one,  a  portrait  of  Mr.  £g^,  the  artist,  the 
other  an  exquisite  Spanish  scene,  caUed  **  The  Huff,*'  m  which  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  Seville — if  it  were  not  for  her  companion — is  represented, 
scornfully  turning  away  from  her  lover  as  he  carelessly  rides  past     The 
place  is  the  public  garden  of  the  city,  and  all  the  attributes  of  that 
locality  are  in  perfect  seeping.     Mr.  O^Neil  has  rivalled  the  '^  Eastward 
ho !"  of  last  year  in  its  companion  "  The  Return  ;**  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  finer  picture.  Very  powerful,  too,  is  Mr.  Egff's  "  Crom- 
well in  his  Tent  the  T^ght  before  tne  Battie  of  Naseby  ;**  uie  attitude 
and  expression  of  the  great  Puritan  leader  are  exceedingly  grand,  and  the 
moonlight  effect  is  excellent    Mr.  Rankley,  whose  domestic  themes  are 
always  replete  with  interest,  gives  us  *'  The  Parting  Sermon''  of  a  young 
clergyman ;  he  is  writing  it  at  night,  with  his  tearful  wife  and  slumbering 
babe  beside  him ;  it  is  her  native  village  which  he  is  on  the  point  of 
quitting.    **  Evening  Song,"  where  a  group  of  girls  are  returning  home 
in  full  chorus,  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Rankley *s  second  picture,  which, 
besides  the  figures,  may  also  be  highly  commended  for  the  landscape. 
We  trust  that  the  success  with  which  Mr.  Solomon  has  treated  his  new 
picture  ''  The  Acquittal,"  will  lead  to  a  right  appreciation,  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  of  that  admirable  work  '*  Waiting  for  a  Verdict,' 
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which,  powerful  as  it  was,  remains,  we  belieTe,  unsold;  they  ought  hoth 
to  be  the  property  of  one  purchaser. 

Mr.  Frith  coDeeotratet  ail  hb  wt  tids  year  oa  aportiail  ef  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens :  it  is  a  speaking  and  thinking  Hkeness.  Mr.  Herbert  is  scrip- 
tural, **  The  Sister  o£  lAsarua  at  the  Sanour^s  Tomb,"  being  Us  these: 
the  Magdalen^s  faee  is  full  of  loving  tendaraeai»  and  h«r  dress  is  tcij 
carefully  painted*  Sir  Edwin  Jands?er  deU^^ts  us  again  with  his  unap* 
proachable  animals^all  of  them  true  to  nature  and  full  of  diaaraeter.  He 
has  four  pictures :  a  stag  hunt  in  a  stotrny  lake,  a  patient  tanier  waitinr 
for  the  reversion  of  a  mastiff's  dinoaer,  a  young  ealf  led  by  a  Scottin 
lassie  across  a  stream,  and  an  iUustration,  m  I&  Edwin's  b«t  manner, 
of  <<  Mine  own  stricken  deer."  ^'  A  Man  digging  his  own  Grave/'  and 
an  '^  Apple  Orchard  in  full  Bloom,"  afford  soope  £ar  those  tendenciea  ia 
Mr.  Bnilais  of  which  he  profiasses  himself  unconscious  i  pre-Rapbaelite 
drawbacks  ap^rt,  there  is  much  merit  in  bptfi  pictures.  Mr.  &  A.  Hart 
has  gone  to  JBnglish  history  for  his  prmcipal  su^ect  in  the  forthcoming 
exhibition.  It  is  in  that  page  of  our  chronicicg  wh^  Archbiahop  Langton, 
in  a  meeting  held  at  St.  AUban's  Abbey,  in  1213^  proposed  to  the  banms  to 
rally  round  the  charter  granted  by  King  HoDvy  1^  on  his  acceasion  to  the 
throne  a  century  before.  This  important  event  Mr»  Hart  haa  most  worthily 
rendered.  The  solemnity  of  the  primate's  appeal  and  ihe  eager  response 
of  the  warlike  nobles  are  delinea4ed  in  the  moat  mastsriy  manner :  ener- 
getic expression,  skilU  groupings  fine  colourings  and  accurate  detail, 
make  up  a  very  remarkabk  picture.  Mr.  Frank  Stone  has  been  busy  oa 
his  favourite  coast  of  BouIogne»-a  boy  aeoompanying  his  fiUber  on  a  first 
night's  fishing  at  sea,  and  two  bve  passages,  m  which  the  fiur  Boulon- 
naise  matelottes  are  the  actors,  form  the  interesting  sutgects  winch  Mr. 
Stowe  has  contributed.  Whoever  seeks  (os  an  adnurable  portrait  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby  will  find  it  in  Mr.  Grant's  full  length  of  the  premier, 
represented  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  House  of  Peers :  the  high 
qualities  of  Lord  Derby's  mind  shine  out  in  thia  noble  illustratioD.  Mr. 
t/larkson  Stanfield  maintains  his  well-earned  reputation.  His  largest 
picture  is  a  view  of  the  island  of  Isehia  crowned  by  the  volcanic  peaks  of 
Mount  Eporaeo :  a  wild  sky  and  a  sweeping  sea  brtakiac^  on  the  rocks  of 
Procida  afford  ample  scope  for  his  unrivalled  p«iciL  Smipler  in  detail 
but  not  less  grand  in  treatment,  is  Mr.  Stanneld's  smailer  work,  "  The 
Wave" — breaking  on  a  sandy  shore.  Mr.  George  Stanfield,  whose  pro- 
gress we  note  every  year,  gives  us  transcripts  of  the  Moselle  and  Lake 
Leman — the  first  at  fieOstein  and  Saarburg,  the  last  beneadi  the  walls 
of  the  Casde  of  ChtUon ;  he  has  also  a  very  charming  reminiscence  of 
Richmond,  Yorkshire,  in  the  solitary  tower  of  the  old  monastefy  of  tha 
Grey  Friars.  Mr.  David  Roberts  cannot  tear  himself  away  from  Venice, 
nor  will  any  wish  him  to  do  so  while  he  paints  such  an  interior  of  St. 
Mark's,  or  such  an  exterior  of  the  church  of  the  Salute,  aa  he  has  sent  to 
the  Academy  this  year.  Neither  can  any  desire  that  Mr.  Cooke  should 
seek  new  subjects ;  for,  whether  he  exercise  hia  art  amid  l^e  still  waters 
of  Adria's  floating  city,  or  on  the  storm-beaten  coast  of  HoUand,  he 
equally  commands  our  admiratioi^  and  to  this  fact  the  present  exhibitioii 
bears  witness. 

But  the  lover  of  Art  has  plenty  on  his  hands  this  month  besidea 
the  Royal  Academy.     There  is  the  French  Giallery  ia  Pall-Mall,  widi 
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workf  bj  naaj  weU^knovn  £nroiiritet»  the  most  important  amongst 
tlMOi  bmng  the  <<  Earij  Days  of  tbe  Relbnnation,"  by  Leys,  and  ""The 
Brussels  Axchcfi  paying  the  last  Respect  to  Uie  CooDts  £^mont  and 
Rotn,'*  by  Gallut  There  is  the  Old  Water-Coloor  ExMbilioo,  where 
Frederick  Taylor,  and  Hwtt,  and  Topham,  and  a  host  of  talented  eom- 
peers,  aroear  in  fullest  foree ;  and  the  New  Water-Coloor  with  Lods 
Hagfae,  the  two  Warrew,  E.  Corboiid,  Bennett,  Va<^er,  and  Maplestone. 
The  public  may  safely  predict  the  natme  of  ^  contents  of  these  their 
accostomed  hanats,  boi  these  is  one  ezhafaition,  mmly  opened  this  seasoDy 
not  fikely  to  be  a  BxtKre,  viMeh  none  should  emit  to  visit.  We  speak  ol 
"  The  Vietoria  Cross  GaUsry  *  of  Mr.  Desanges,  where  the  nndeus  has 
been  fosmed  of  s  series  of  potvres  ilhutrative  of  those  deeds  of  valoor 
which  hare  won  from  the  sovereign  the  preodest  decoration  that  can 
adorn  the  wurior's  breast.  It  was  an  aikurable  idea  of  Mr.  Desanges 
to  eonmeflMMrate  the  hepoism  of  enr  countrymen  during  the  Crimean  wad 
Indian  wan»  and,  as  far  as  he  has  yet  gone,  admirably  has  his  task  been 
executed.  Besides  fonrteen  studies  for  other  large  pictures  already  in 
progress,  Mr.  Desanges  has  completed  eight,  to  see  which  all  the  world 
are  flocking.  We  enumerate  those  he  has  finished,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
natere  of  die  enhilntion.  They  aie :  Commander  Hewett,  R.N.,  nobly 
disobedient  of  orders,  repelling  n  sortie  of  Russians  horn  Sebastopol  bj 
working  4ie  Lancaster  gun  which  he  had  been  directed  to  abandon  ; 
Mi^or  Loyd  Lindsay  at  Alain,  rallying  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards  when 
Us  brother  cokmr-bearer  was  slain;  toe  desperate  feat  of  gallantry  of  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  in  the  sauUbsg  battery,  at  inkermann ;  Mnor  Probyn% 
chtvairons  feats  of  arms  in  the  hand*to-bnid  figfatof  Agra ;  Major  Grood- 
lake  defencBng  At  Windonll  Ravine  before  Sebastopol;  lieutenaiit- 
Colonei  Bell,  at  Alma,  capturing  a  Russian  gun  single-handed;  M^or 
Teesdale  at  the  battle  of  Kars ;  and  that  gallant  soldier,  CotponJ  ShiehH 
of  the  Webh  Fusiliers,  seeking  his  wounded  adjutant,  Lieutenant  Dyneley, 
under  adeath*shower  of  bullets  after  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Hedan» 
Every  one  of  these  heart-elirring  pictures  is  full  of  interest,  the  last  named 
crowning  the  series  by  the  sentiment  which  o'er  informs  the  valeroue 
deed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Desaages's  gallery  will  be  die 
fiwourite  haunt  of  the  season. 

Psssbg  from  Ait  to  literature,  we  briefly 'glance  at  some  of  the  latest 
and  most  note-worthy  pnbRcaUons. 

Mr.  Owen  Maddyn's  "^  Chiefs  of  Parties^  is  n  dever  book,  in  which 
various  leaders  in  pariiaments — past  and  present — are,  for  the  most  part, 
as  impartiaBy  as  niey  are  amusingly  sketched.  Mr.  Maddyn  has  quali- 
fications which  eminently  fit  him  for  dns  ^Drm  of  political  and  personal 
biography,  and  his  voluaMS  wiM,  we  doubt  not,  be  very  widely  read. 
We  eeuki  have  wished  diat  some  of  his  portraitures  had  been  more 
elaboratelj  finkhed,  and  there  wee  some  singular  omissiotts  from  his 
poUtksal  gallery.  Lords  Aberdeen,  Laaedowne,  and  Derby  behig  amongst 
them :  but  those  subjects  to  whkh  Mr.  Maddyn  has  given  his  prinripal 
attenticm  are  drawn  with  freedom  and  truth.  An  excellent  tide  to  at 
feast  ome  half  of  his  book  is  given  by  Mr.  William  Chadwiek,  the  author 
of  ^  The  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  Delbe ;  witk  retmarki  digrea'w  wad 
HaeuTgwe^  But  this  title,  good  as  it  is,  might  have  been  improved, 
and  the  character  of  the  woik  more  truly  stated,  had  Mr.  Chadwiek 
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called  it :  '^  Remarks  digresaive  and  diaenrsiTey  with  a  fow  obaervations 
(none  of  them  either  new  or  interesting)  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel 
Defoe."  If  the  mania  for  rushing  into  print  cannot  he  stayed,  we  oi%ht» 
at  any  rate,  to  be  indemnified,  in  what  we  have  to  read,  by  meeting  with 
something  k  propos  of  the  subject  This  digressive  work  consists  of  472 
pages,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  like  a  bulky  tome,  we  are 
told  in  the  advertisement  that  '^  a  few  copies  are  printed  on  thick  paper." 
Mr.  Chadwick  has  realised  the  Dutchman's  idea  of  a  book :  ^'  Zo  dyk, 
myn  G6d,  als  een  Kaas."  Much  pleasant^  reading  is  there,  and  a 
great  deal  more  to  the  purpose,  in  Mr.  Leonard  Simpson's  ^^  Handbook 
of  Dining,"  derired  almost  exclusively — though  there  is  a  fiiint  effort 
made  to  put  in  some  original  claims---from  the  well-known  manual  of 
Brillat-Savarin.  The  precepts  and  experiences  of  that  distinguished 
gastronomer  are^  however,  placed  before  the  English  pubHc  in  a  very 
agreeable  form  by  Mr.  Leonard  Simpson.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
''  Things  about  Horses  worth  knowing"  in  the  smart  volume  of  Hairy 
Hie-over,  who,  to  the  sorrow  of  all  true  sportsmen,  can  now,  unfortu- 
nately, write  no  more— -this  work  being  posthumous.  In  ita  particular 
line  this  volume  is  a  vade-mecum. 

In  "  The  Mothers  of  Great  Men,"  beginning  with  Letiaa  Buonaparte^ 
Mrs.  Ellis,  so  skilful  in  female  portraiture,  has  very  happily  commenced  a 
series  which  promises  to  be  very  interesting;  but  we  trust  ner  design  will 
not  be  imitiSted,  else  we  shall,  one  day,  be  favoured  with  the  grand- 
mothers and  great-uncles  of  all  the  disting^uished  individuals  whom  the 
world  has  ever  produced — a  series  as  little  to  the  purpose  as  that  celebrated 
one  which  professed  to  describe  the  unseen  characters  in  Shakspeare's 
pla)rs— Lady  Macbeth's  father,  Robin  Ostler,  the  landlord  of  *<  The 
Sagittary,"  and  others  more  or  less  apocryphal.  A  very  admirable  volume 
has  reacned  us  from  ^'  ayont  the  Tweed,"  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers's  <<  Domestic  Annals  of  ScotUnd."  Pity  that  Walter  Scott 
had  not  lived  to  read  it.  He  would  have  found  there  the  germs  of  as 
many  romances  as  those  on  which  his  £Eune  was  founded.  It  is  not  ofben 
that  brothers  are  rivals  in  fame  in  the  same  field  of  action,  but  literature 
acknowledges  with  pride  the  novelist  Anthony,  and  the  biographer 
Thomas  Adolphus  TroUope.  Each  has  added  to  his  reputation,  and 
gready  so  by  his  latest  work,  the  former  in  ^'  The  Bertrams,"  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  day,  and  the  latter  in  ''  A  Decade 
of  Italian  Women"— one  of  the  most  channing  series  that  it  has  been  our 
fortune  to  read.  While  adverting  to  Italy,  we  must  not  omit  the  praise 
that  is  due  to  Miss  Mabel  Harman  Crawford  for  <*  Life  in  Tuscany,"  a 
most  graceful  and  agreeable  volume. 

Semi  publications  scarcely  come  within  the  range  of  these  passing 
comments  on  the  literature  of  the  hour,  but  an  exception  may  well  be 
made  in  fovour  of  Mr.  Routledge's  "  lUustrated  Natural  Histofy,"  which 
claims  attention  alike  on  account  of  the  text  by  the  Rev.  G.  Wood  and 
of  the  admirable  designs  by  Wolf,  Harvey,  Coleman,  and  other  distin- 
guished artists.  If  the  promise  be  kept  which  is  held  out  by  the  first 
number  of  this  work,  devoted  to  the  Quadrumana,  Mr.  Routledge's 
venture  will  be  the  b^t  natural  history  of  which  this  country  can  boast. 
Already  we  hear  of  an  enormous  sale;  but  large  as  that  is,  we  expect 
soon  to  find  it  doubled. 
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IS'it  (ECombat  of  ^  ^(irts. 

nom  a  bbetok  lay  of  the  foubtebnth  oxhturt. 

Bt  William  Hahbison  Ainsworth. 


iFfitte  B<  SbtcoiOif. 

Of  the  Combat  and  the  great  feats  of  arms  done  thereat. 

I. 

Now  wlien  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat  had  arrivedi 

De  Beaumanoir  and  xna  knights  and  squires  by  holy  priests  were 

shrived; 
At  early  dawn  they  mass  did  hear,  then  to  the  altar  led. 
They  knelt  them  down,  and  took  ^e  cup,  and  ate  the  sacred  bread. 

n. 
^^  Good  sirs/'  quoth  lordly  Beaumanoir,  while  marshalling  his  band, 
Be  of  stout  heart,  and  valiantly  these  Englishmen  withstond. 
And  if  Christ  Jesus  in  his  grace  shall  give  us  mastery. 
Throughout  the  realm  entire  of  France  rejoicing  there  shall  be; 
And  Qiarles  de  Blois  of  Brittany  ,—;Duke  Charles  the  Debonair, — 
He  and  his  ^radous  Duchess  Jeanne,  valiant  and  wise  as  fdr, — 
Mine  own  nghl(-noble  kinswoman — ^greAt  love  for  us  shall  bear. 
Then  before  Ood,  the  mighty  God  of  Battles,  let  us  swear, 
That  if  proud  Pembroke  and  his  host  we  find  in  yonder  plain. 
Not  one  of  all  their  lineage  shall  see  their  &ce  again!'* 

lU. 
That  mom,  betimes,  proud  Pembroke,  with  his  gallant  company 
Of  thirty  fearless^  combatants,  unto  the  field  did  nie. 

Now  would  je  know  the  spot  whereon  this  famous  fight  befel, 
Midway  it  hes  'twixt  Josselin  and  the  Castle  of  Ploermel. 
A  solitary  toee  doth  grow  on  the  &r-6tretching  plain. 
Known  as  the  Mid-Way  Oak* — ^long  may  that  mark  remain  1 
When  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  proud  Pembroke  had  drawn  nigh, 
Unto  his  thirty  men-of-arms  he  thus  spake  boastfully: 

*  Le  Ckesns  den  my  vote,  ai$ui  est  ton  oppeL  This  anoieiit  tree,  whioh  one 
would  suppose  all  tme  Frenohmen  woxud  have  spared  and  Drotected,  was 
nithlesaly  hewn  down  by  the  partisans  of  the  Lei^e  towards  the  dose  of  the 
sixteeniJi  oentnry,  and  a  stone  cross  set  up  in  its  place.  The  act  of  yan- 
dalism  was  twice  repeated,  for  the  cross  was  thrown  down  in  1776,  and  again 
in  1795.  The  site  of  the  Mid-Way  Oak,  near  which  the  famous  combat  took 
place,  is  now  marked  by  a  granite  obeUsk,  reared  in  1819  to  the  perpetual 
memory  of  the  Thirty. 
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^^  My  magic  books  Tre  caused  be  read.*  and  Merlin  unto  me 

Doth  prophesy,  upon  this  day,  a  signal  victory. 

Be  confident,  then,  TaKant  am,  «8 ir^  I'wct,  ye  may, 

For  of  the  host  of  Beaumanoir  few  shall  suryive  the  daj« 

And  such  as  shall  surrender  in  the  combat  I  ordain 

In  his  name,  shall  to  Edward  good,  our  sovrai  bed,  be  ta'en. 

An  earnest  shall  they  be  to  him,  that  not  alone  Bretaigne 

But  all  the  realm  ot  fertile  Fraaee  fkaH  to  his  crown  pertain  I " 

Thus  spake  Sir  Robert  PeBabndce,  thus  spake  he  as  he  thought; 
But  if  it  please  the  King  sunreme  with  whom  all  Jdogs  are  nought, 
Things  to  a  different  issue  tar  shall  surdy  yet  be  brought ! 

IT. 
As  Pembroke  and  his  company  by  the  Mid-Way  Oak  did  halt, 
<<  Where  art  thon,  Beaumanoir?"  he  cned,  ^^  I  have  thee  Mi  do» 

iault; 
Hadst  thou  been  here,  full  speedily  discomfited  thou'dst  been.'* 

E'en  as  the  words  fell  from  his  lips  De  Beaumanoir  wafl  seen. 

^<Ho!  Beaumanoir]''  coed  Pembroke^  tben^  ^^good  Sieods  w 

yei  nuty  be, 
If  toftdjotuu  this  coxnibU  sworn  we  both  of  us  agsee; 
License  to  .fight  from  bit  li^e  lord,  gceat  Edward,  I'll  obtau^ 
And  from  t£e  King  of  Sauit-Denis,  £ke  license  thou  thali  gam. 
This  done^  our  compact  we'll  renew,  and  fix  at  once  the  daj/'f 
<<  Counad  m  take,"  quoth  BeanmaDoii^  ateinly,  ^  on  wbtt  yoa 

say," 

V. 

Without  more  wordi^  the  Baron  £ood  did  to  his  man  retuzn. 
And  while  he  thus  bespake  the  throng  with  wrath  his  chedca  did 

bum: 
<'  How  think  j%  M?"  he  foowM  ki^faed,  ^FemhnkmwmM 

have  us  ^ 
Back  from  thia  fieU,  wiieiie  we  htLre  cMie  to  figfai,  witko^ta  Uaw. 

•  Xm/md  Ur€  mei  liereM.  ^'Xbjs  eTyMiioa/'  Mc  W«U reMdo^  ''is«OL- 
plained  by  the  fact  tlvit  the  kni^ts  and  gentrr  of  the  period  refanred  to  in  tha 
poem  were  unable  to  read."  Sut  it  maj  also  imply  that  the  snpNerstMona 
English  leader,  being  unable  to  decipher  the  mystic  characters  on  his  acroll9» 
OHttel  iksm  to  be  iBteiy  rated  to  Mm. 

-f  TWs  iMOtatba  «a  the  pait  <if  PenAroke  woald  appear,  aft  flrs^  te  h9 
■MoaneiiMe  -witli  Ms  pfsiioai  address  to  his  foHowen,  as  wdl  aswitli  liii 


ovusdhseqiient-condiaet.    Bat  it  seeas  to  haiveoeeurredto  htM  ^seaciHuittse 
kte  his  oppaneat  thaoght)^  1fc«fc  the  eoariMUt  hetween  hinsrif  aad  '. 


adMNTMed  faj  their  leMeetiTe  aovereigBB,  woald  be  inregidar^  and  ooghi^ 
fherelbie,  to  he  deferred  tiU  doe  lioenoe  for  it  eouki  be  obtainea. 
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He  woaid  adjourn  the  eomhUf  ma.    flpeaki  wiU  ye  btre  k  so? 
For  mine  own  part  I  swear  to  you — and  Heaven  the  tnUk  doth 

For  all  the  treasure  upon  earth,  I'd  not  the  fight  forego ! " 

Then  out  and  spake  Tves  Gharrudi  with  choler  ramng  hot — 
Betwixt  the  sea  and  where  they  stood  a  bolder  kmgfat  was  not: 
*^  Sir,  here  arc  Airty  men-of-anns  have  come  imto  this  spot, 
Tough  spear,  marteli  and  battle-axe,  da^er  and  sword  we^ye  got^ 
Beady  prepared  we  ate  to  fight^  and  by  Saint-HoQor6] 
With  Pembroke  and  his  IS^ow^p  we  mean  to  fight  to^y. 
We  mean  to  figltfi  and  vanquish  those  base  "braggarts,  since  they 

dare 
Dispute  the  tide  of  the  land  with  the  Duke  Debonnr. 
Pensh  the  dastard  vile  I  say,  who  tamely  would  go  back, 
And  when  his  foes  before  him  stand,  would  not  those  foes 

attack  P' 

^^  Thou sayest  well,  Tves  Oharruel,  to  /;o  back  were  fo«l  scorn; 
The  comlNit  we  will  have  with  them,  even  as  it  hath  been  sworn*'' 

TL 
^^  Pembroke,^  quoth  lordly  Beaumanoir,  as  toward  him  he  did  tur% 
^<  Hear  what  my  hmwe  oompanions  say — thy  offer  they  do  spurn. 
ShaoMful  they  iiold  'twould  be  in  us  the  combat  to  defary, 
Which  thou  hast  proffered  Charles  de  Blois,  through  me  and 

nnme,  to^ay. 
We  allhvreiwom,  that  m  the  sight  of  the  Barons  of  BretaSgne^ 
Thou  tmi  thy  feUowship  this  day  shak  skaneMy  be  shdn  !^ 

^Tttih,BouuAaiuiir,"PemhiDl»  «riad  out,  ^  men  £illy  thon  vil 

do^ 
And^  dben  too  lale^  thy  mahness  great  foU  UlteEly  tbeu'lt  rue. 
Far  llfee  flower  of  all  th]f  imohy  ahdl  «{x>n  this  phut  be  left, 
And  thy  liege  lord  of  his  noblest  and  his  bravest  be  bereft." 

"  Sir  Robert,"  answered  Beaumanoir,  "  I  utterly  deny. 
That  I  unto  this  field  have  brought  the  flower  of  Bnttany. 
Soluui,  LavaL  and  hohiac^  «id  Quentin  are  not  here^ 
And  many  oUier  noble  knights  of  nrowess  without  peer; 
But  I  have  with  me  thirty  men,  wno  nothing  £^ng  fear — 
Thirty  clean  men-of-arms,  who  nraclise  not  treason  or  perfidy — 
And  all  have  iwom,  ere  compune-time^  thou  and  thy  host  ahifl 
dier 

Then  to  hna  Pembroke  answer  made,  langhing  diadaiafiilly ; 
<f  Less  than  a  dom  of  garlic  aaek,  poood  lord,  I  value  diee; 
Thy  feUowsim  I  hoU  as  cheap,  aad  will  have  mastery. 
AU  Brittany  snail  soon  be  ours,  and  eke  all  Normandy.^ 

Then  turning  to  his  company,  he  shouted  lustily. 
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<<TJpon  them !-— Strike  these  Bretons  down,  and  put  them  to  the 

sword  I  •  ' 

Spare  none ! — to  work  us  deadly  harm  they  all  are  of  accord.*' 

VII. 
Unto  their  leaders'  battle-crie^  loud  shouts  responsive  rose. 
Impatient  were  the  sixty  aU  from  words  to  come  to.  blows. 
Like  bolts  unto  the  fray,  they  rush;  the  shock  is  fierce  and  dread;. 
Tves  Ghaxruel  is  prisoner  ta'en,  Mellon  is  stricken  d^. 
Tristan  de  Pestivien,  that  squire  of  stature  hi^h, 
By  blow  from  B^lifort's  rude  mawle  is  wounded  grievously. 
Sore  hurt  is  Rousselot,  the  brave.    And  I  may  not  deny 
The  Bretons  have  the  w<Ant. — Saints,  to  their  succour  fly! 

vra. 
Fierce  does  the  conflict  rage,  loud  do  the  blows  resound; 
Caron  de  Bosde^s,  senseless,  is  on  the  ground. 
And  brave  De  restivien,  who  all-disabled  Ues, 
On  Beaumanoir  for  aid  thus  dolorously  cries: 
^^  Help  me,  good  Baron,  help  me  stnught  I  if  I  be  captive  ta'en 
By  these  infuriate  Englishmen,  thou'lt  see  me  ne'er  again." 

Then  Beaumanoir  he  sware  by  Christ,  who, on  the  tree  was  tied, 

Ere  that  should  be,  full  many  a  shield  and  hawberk  should  be 
tried! 

Hereon  he  flung  his  snear  aside,  and  out  his  good  sword  drew; 

And  all  who  came  witoin  its  range  he  quickly  overthrew. 

But  by  his  deeds  the  Englishmen  were  in  no  wise  dismayed; 

And  hon  hearts,  on  either  side,  the  combatants  displayed. 

Wearied,  at  length,  with  such  great  tcnl,  thev  on  a  truce  agreed, 

And  for  a  while  repose  they  took,  whereof  all  stood  in  nec^. 

With  good  wine  of  Anjou  full  soon  their  thirst  they  did  allay. 

And,  thus  refreshed,  the  deadly  strife  they  recommenced  straight- 
way. 

\  n.  . 

Again  the  conflict  rages  fierce — again  blows  loud  resound. 
And  splintered  spears  and  battered  helms  bestrew  the  blood- 
stained ground.  * 
The  Bretons  nave  the  worst  of  it-^it  may  not  be  gainsaid — 
For  two  of  them  are  slain  outright,  and  three  are  prisoners  made ; 
Thus  twen^-five  alone  are  left.    Christ  Jesu  lend  them  aid  I 
Then  Gteomoj  de  La  Roche,  an  esquire  of  high  degree, 
Knighthood  oesought  from  Beaumanoir  upon  nis  b^ded  knee. 
Whereon  the  Baron  dubbed  him  straight,  and  thus  said  heartily : 
'^  My  fair,  sweet  son,  spare  not  thyself,  but  emulate  the  knight— 
Thy  valiant  sire,  Budes  de  La  Koche,  —  who  at  Stamboul  did 
fight. 
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# 
Swear — and  may  Mary  Mother  be  gradous  unto  thee  ( 
That,  ere  the  hour  of  complines^  our  foes  shall  worsted  be  I'' 

These  words  proud  ]^embroke  overheard,  and  seeking  how  to 

flout 
The  noble  Breton  chivalrv,  he  scornfully  cried  out: 
'^  Render  thyself  ^uick,  Beaumanoir,  and  I  will  promise  thee 
Thy  life,  for  I  desi^  thee  as  a  present  to  my  mie^ 
For  I  have  vowed  before  her,  and  my  vow  1  will  not  break, 
That  thee  this  night  unto  her  bower  I  will  as  captive  take." 

Then  grimly  answered  Beaumanoir,  ^^  I'll  do  as  much  by  thee; 
Thy  ffory  head  I'll  send  this  night  as  a  bauble  to  mj  nae. 
The  die  is  cast,  and  thou  must  stand  the  hazard ;  if  it  be 
Against  thee,  by  Saint  Tves  thy  soul  shall  from  thy  body  flee  I" 

X. 

Now  Pembroke's  taunts  had  roused  the  ire  of  rough  De  Eerenr{us, 
And  thrusting  toward  the  English  chief  he  fiercely  thus  did  say: 
^^  Presumptuous  traitor,  dost  thou  deem  that  thou  canst  captive 

take 
A  noble  knight  like  Beaumanoir  thy  mistress  sport  to  make. 
Beshrew  thee  ! — never  more  thy  tongue  shall  utter  jape  and  jeer." 

On  this  he  smote  him  'twizt  the  eyes  with  the  sharp  point  of  his 

spear- 
Bight  to  the  brain  the  steel  did  pierce  as  after  did  appear.* 
Albeit  wounded  mortally,  Sir  Robert  jet  regained 
His  feet,  and  would  with  Eerenrais  brief  coimict  have  maintained; 
But  that  Du  Bois,  discerning  him,  like  lightning  toward  him  sped, 
And  smote  him  with  his  spear  so  hard,  that  down  he  fell  stark 

dead. 

"Ho!  Beaumanoir!"  Du  Bois  cried  out,  "behold  thy  haughty 

foe 
Upon  the  ground,  like  slaughtered  hound,  doth  breathless  lie  and 

lowl'^ 
When  this  he  heard,  the  Bar^n  good  made  answer  joyfiilly : 
"  The  time  is  come  when  we  must  needs  double  our  energy ; 
Return  ye  to  the  fray  at  once,  and  let  this  dead  man  be." 

XI. 
Meanwhile,  the  English  men-of-arms,  thev  all  of  them  have  seen 
What  sore  mischance  befallen  hath  their  boastful  chief,  I  ween. 
When  brave  Croquart,  the  Almayn,  thus   to    animate    them 

strives. 
"  Too  true  it  is— alack !  too  true— no  longer  Pembroke  lives. 

*  Qae  par  my  le  visage,  8^  ^ue  ohaeim  Ta  veu, 
Jusques  en  la  cenrele  lui  a  le  fer  embato. 
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His  magic  bookf  l»3r  Medm  wzity  lA  wladi  1m  imt  bii  liBftky 
Have  pkyad  him  fidfle^  nee  they  €odd  not  lorowam  him  of  Ui 

death. 
But  iJiough  ottr  leader  we  have  lost,  yet  be  ye  of  good  cheer. 
Do  as  I  counsel  ye,  brave  sirSi  and  ye  have  nought  to  fear. 
Keep  close  together,  back  to  back — ^keep  close,  betide  what  may; 
Ana  all  who  Tenture  on  attack,  ye  so  shall  maim  or  alay« 
Heavens !  how  'twill  anger  Beaumanoir  if  he  shall  lose  the  day.^ 

XII. 

Hereon  aroee  De  Boedegas,  and  hmwe  Tves  Charmel, 
And  Tristaa,  who  wm  hurt  fall  ^ore^^m  erstwhile  I  did  lelL 
To  Pembroke,  when  he  captored  them,  parole  they  gave  all  tfaiee. 
But  Pembroke  being  slain,  ye  wot*  they  from  parole  were  free. 
Their  shields  they  dressed,  their  swords  they  gat,  then  to  the  fray 

did  hie, 
Dmaiag  tor  remg&utoe  on  their  fees,  vowing  diey  all  riionld  die. 

xni. 
Now  though  the  hardy  English  chief,  proud  Peml»roke,  he  is  gone^ 
Still  furiously  as  heretofore,  the  conflict  rages  on* 
Grreat  smiting  is  there  of  their  swords,  great  splintering  of  spears, 
And  their  broad  fihields  in  cantels  fly,  while  blood  their  hameiB 

smears. 
Nathelen,  the  Ea^^dah  yet  can  count  fiill  manv  a  stalwart  knight, 
Whose  strength  and  prowess  doubtfiil  make  the  issue  of  the  ^B^t 
Oroquart  the  daimdeiw,  Belifbrt  that  knight  of  giant  mould, — 
Who.  like  a  toy,  viihin  his  grasp,  his  ponderous  mawle  doth 

Both  these  are  left  ;  and  left  also  is  Hugh  de  Calverley, 

With  crafty  Knolles,  and  many  more. — And  thus  they  fiercely 

cry, 
^<  Veuffeance  for  Pembroke  we  will  have — spare  none  1  but  hew 

themdowB — 
And  victory  shall  crown  our  arms,  ere  yet  the  sun  go  down.*' 

xnr. 
But  Beaumanoir,  who  never  did  at  &ce  of  peril  quail, 
Seeing  the  English  stand  aloof,  would  closely  ^em  a«aiL 

*  Groac^in  hii  Treatise  on  JLseieni  Aimoui^  xoak«s  nyoBltomof  B^lifiuf  s  fiar- 
midable  weapQii»  ealling  it  "a  leadeit  mallet,  ^veigfainj^  twentr-fiye  pounds." 
The  writer  of  the  lay,  howerer,  is  particular  upon  tCepoin^  for  ne  sajs : 

**Tommclin  Belifort  qui  moult  89ut  de  renart, 
Gil  combatoit  d*un  mail  qui  pesoit  hien  le  quart 
De  cept  lines  d^acfaier.'^ 


And  again: 


'Et  Thomas  BelifoK  j  fu  ooaraie  gu^t, 
Gil  combatoit  d'uu  mail  d'adiiar  qui  fa  pesaiit." 
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And  then  begta  a  itrtfe  m  Aamiy  that  cut  iaooMBt  dtn^ 

Of  weighty  blows  on  helm  and  shield  &r  o'er  ihe  inde  moor 

rang. 
Already  two  brave  Englishmen  and  an  Almayn  stout  are  slain  ; 
Gteoflroy  Poulard  in  death  doth  sleep,  and  near  him  lies  Dardaine. 
E*en  Beaumanoir  himself  is  huit*--Be  pity  on  them  ta'en ! 
Or  not  a  man  on  eithei  ode  shall  en  daw  swoid  again. 

XT. 

But  fiercely  yet  the  fight  doth  rage — ^loudly  the  blows  resound — 
With  streams  of  blood  from  g^ing  woimds  bhiahcth  the  trampled 

ground. 
The  day  is  passing  hot,  I  ween — for  the  sun  in  heaven  doth  blaa% 
And  the  combatanta  are  bathed  in  sweat  beneath  his  burning  rayii 

Kow  pious  Beaimuaiour  thai  day  had  £Mted  r^oioia^, 
— Twas  Mid-Lent  vigil,  and  such  fasts  he  kept  religiously^-* 
And  bein^  fennt  and  scoe  atkbat,  fi>r  waler  he  did  ety. 
Heanng  ma  cry,  Geoffiroy  Du  Bok  is  aecenlr  stem  did  say, 
"Drink  thy  own  blood,  De  Beaumanoir,  thy  thirst  'twill  quench 

straightway."* 
Roused  l^  these  words  of  rough  rebuke^  and  lull  of  wrath  and 

paniy 
The  Baron  good  forgot  his  tMn^  and  joined  the  fiay  agmi. 

XTk 

Within  a  bowshot  of  the  Oak,  where  ffrow  the  genists  green, 
Like  iron  wal^  immovable,  the  Engfisi  band  is  seen. 
There  CalverlejF  ye  may  discern,  the  hardy  jovencel,f 
(ji^antic  BSifort  also,  armed  with  his  dire  marte). 
When  Beaumanoir  he  found  it  vain  to  hresk  their  firm  array, 
Had  not  Saint  Michael  lent  him  aid  he  must  have  felt  dismay. 
But  brave  Da  Bois,  who  xiear  him  stood,  and  saw  his  visage  &S, 
Essayed  by  cheerful  look  and  speech  his  stout  heart  to  recal. 
''Look  arotmd  yocu,  gentle  Baron,**  quoth  Du  Bois^  ^'and  you 

will  see 
That  the  braved  and  the  best  are  left  of  all  your  eompai^. 
Tinteniac,  Tvea  Ghanrud,  and  Robin  Ragoenel, 
With  De  La  Mardie  abide  as  yet,  and  Olivier  Arrel 
De  Rochefort  he  doth  yonder  stand— you  may  note  his  pen- 

nonceL^ 

*  BeammKurir,  hoit  immm§!  beeaaa  afterward  the  WBrciy  of  tiie  Bew- 

Carrali^,  le  TBUasky  le  kaniy  jovencriy 
Thomebi  Bclifort  coMbatoit  Sxax  nartel 
X  The  smaB,  swaUoiMiSed  isg- attached  to  tlie  lanee  of  a  hi^t. 
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Weapons  for  seryice  lack  we  not— spear,  sword,  and  dagger 

keen — 
And  hands  to  use  them  well  we^ve  got,  as  know  our  foes,  I  ween.** 


rvn. 

Terrific  is  the  conflict  now — ne'er  hath  been  seen  the  like ! — 
Incessantly  the  welHn  rings  with  the  great  blows  they  strike. 
The  Bretons  hurl  against  weir  foes  ;  but  moveless  as  a  rock, 
The  Ei^lifih  phalanx  firm  withstands  ihe  fury  of  the  shock.* 

Guillaume  de  Montauban  hereon,  that  brave  and  subtle  squire, 
Seeing  how  matters  stand  with  them,  doth  firom  the  press  retire. 
His  breast  swells  high^with  secret  hope,  and  loudly  he  cries  out, 
That  if  a  char^  he  can  get,  he  will  the  English  rout. 
Sharp-rowelled  spurs  he  fastened  on,  then  horsed  him  quick,  I 

wist, 
And  a  great  iron-headed  spear  he  took  within  his  fist 
Yet  toward  the  English  rode  he  not,  but  semblance  made  to  fly. 

Astonied  mightily  and  wrath,  De  Beaumanoir  did  cry, 
^  Whither  so  fitft,  De  Montauban? — ^what  art  thou,  friend,  about? 
Is  it  by  flying  from  the  field  that  thou  thy  foes  wouldst  rout? 
Turn  uiee  for  veiy  shame,  false  squire ! "    The  other  loud  laughed 

out, 
^'  Mind  thy  own  business,  Beaumanoir,  and  certes  thou  shalt  find, 
As  thou  art  frank  and  viJiant  knight,  my  business  well  Til  mind." 

Then  rowel-deep  the  spurs  he  plunged  into  his  chargei^s  flanks. 
And  wheeling  round  with  lightmng  speed  dashed  towaixls  the 

English  ranks. 
With  the  first  shock  seven  doughty  foes — ^yea,  seven ! — ^were  over- 

tum'd; 
And  other  three  he  trampled  down,  as  quickly  he  returned. 

*  In  the  edition  of  the  "  Combat  det  ^«i<tf/*  printed  by  M.  Crapelet  in 
1827,  from  the  manuscript  in  the  Bibliothique  iu>jale«^  occur  the  following 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  Eng^h  in  the  conflict.  "  It 
was  within  a  hair's  breadth  that  the  position  taken  by  the  English  did 
not  procure  them  the  honour  of  the  day.  The  ardour  and  impetuosity  of 
the  Bretons  would  hare  been  soon  exhausted  against  this  wall  of  iron ;  and 
tired  of  striking,  after  their  first  attack,  they  would  themselTCS  have  fallen 
under  the  blows  of  their  enemies.  It  is  thus,  that  in  the  hapless  days  of 
Cticj  and  Poitiers,  the  sang-froid  and  discipline  of  the  im^lish  troops 
triumphed  over  the  number  and  valour  of  the  French  armies;  in  the  same 
manner  thai  at  Fontenoy,  a  column  of  English  infantry  sustained  tiie  shock 
of  all  the  French  regiments  that  came  in  succession  to  break  themselves 
against  its  immovable  mass ;  until  at  last,  impaired  by  the  artillery,  it  was  forced 
into  retreat,  which  it  effected  by  falling  back,  always  close  serried,  and  in 
good  order.  History  thus  offers  the  most  useM  lessons  of  every  kind,  which, 
too  often,  remain  without  fruit  for  the  people.*' 
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By  this  great  stroke  De  Moxttanban  the  English  phalanx  broke^ 
Into  disorder  threw  them  all,  and  theb  high  courage  shook. 
Each  Breton  knight,  as  pleased  him  then,  a  captive  straightway 

took. 
And  while  the  prisoners  gave  parole,  De  Montauban  did  cry, 
*^  Now  is  the  time ! — strike.  Barons  brare  I  Monljoie  and  victory  I 
Unteniac,  Yves  Charruel,  and  Ghiy  de  Rochefort  brave^ 
Strike  all  of  ye  with  double  force,  and  conquest  ye  shall  have. 
Christ  Jesus  in  his  clemency  avert  from  you  all  ill ! 
And  help  you  on  these  Englishmen  to  work  your  vengeful  wSir 

xvin. 
But  still  the  conflict  is  not  o'er,  but  rages  fiercely  on. 
'Midst  those  who  fought  with  Beaumanoir  Tinteniac  best  hath  done, 
And  on  this  memorable  day  hath  palm  of  valour  won. 

But  few  upon  the  English  side  the  combat  now  sustain, 
For  some  are  captives  on  parole,  and  others  have  been  slain. 
Sir  Robert  Enotles  and  Galverley  are  in  great  jeopardy, 
And  so  is  giant  B^ort,  despite  his  bravery. 

Vainly  they  struggle  on. — ^"Es  o'er  with  every  squire  and  knight 
Who  came  that  da^  in  company  with  Pembroke  to  the  fight* 
John  Plesington,  Uelcoq,  Repefort,  and  Richard  de  La  Lande, 
With  more  to  Josselin  now  are  ta'en  by  Beaumanoir's  command* 

9 

XIX. 

Oft  shall  they  of  this  famous  fight,  in  after  times,  hear  tell. 

For  all  its  matchless  feats  of  arms  remembered  are  right  well. 

Pictured  they  are  in  castle-hall  on  gorgeous  tapestry. 

And  sung  in  ditties  of  our  old  Annonc  chivalry. 

Full  many  a  squire  and  hardy  knight  shall  the  stirring  tale  elate, 

Full  manv  a  dame  of  beauty  bright  shall  it  serve  to  recreate. 

And  all  snail  slow  as  when  they  read  of  Guillaume  D' Aquitaine,* 

Of  Arthur  and  of  Oliver,  Roland  and  Charlemagne. 

Three  hundred  years  hereafter — ^nay,  a  thousand ! — ^they  shall  hear 

Of  this  Combat  of  the  Thirty,  which,  I  ween,  was  without  peer. 

Great  was  the  Battle,  doubt  it  not,  and  great  the  change  it 

wrought. 
Shame  on  those  envious  Englishmen— shame  and  defeat  it  brought. 
Who  Brittany,  before  that  day,  to  subjugate  had  thought. 

*  "  GuOlanme,  Duke  of  Aqoitaine,  named  also  de  Gellone,  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Gharlemaffne,  and  was  beloved  bv  that  prince,  who  employed  him  use- 
folly  against  the  SiEuracens.  His  deeds  of  arms  form  the  subject  of  a  romance, 
or  rather  warlike  sons',  comnosed  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  tenSi^  under  the  title  of  J^OMan  de  Oitiliaume  au  court  nez'* — 
Biog,  Umvertelle. 
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Now  to  Jasny  bom  of  Mary,  lei  m  nfwnenAj  pnjr 
That,  bj  His  intercanoo,  all  thoaeTaEanl  SommM  MSf 
CoBQ^MMnoM  find  ftom  pitying  Hearoi  iKfom  the  JaclgiMBft  Dftjl 
May  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  Gabriel  plead  for  them  wiA  the 

Locd^ 
TlMi  to  tbeii  aodt  at  thai  draad  hamt  hk  gnve  He  may  meootA ! 

which  took  place  in  Brittany  m  A$  Year  ef  Oraet,  Om  Jiamumd 
Three  ILmdreel  mmi  F^iy,  mt  tkt  Satarday  Ufmre  Lsiue  Jer»- 
salem. 


The  aiith«mtkii7  of  dM  CcnUi  of  tW  Tinr^,  b^ad  dodbt 
remaricable  efpisoda  of  tho  ciyfl  wan  that  cbnolated  BnMaay  dvang 
the  fourteenth  centuiy,  was  long  disputed  by  both  French  and  English 
historianSi  wli9  teemed  to  regard  the  engagement  as  apoeiyphaL  Yet 
there  wai  no  jvi  reaeon  fer  their  docri!>t8w  Tne  ^piestiDny  nowerery  has 
been  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  dbeoteiy  ef  the  aadent  aed  skBoet  con- 
temporary Ballad,  of  wndi  I  henre  atteaapted  Aa  fofegobg  ▼eniea  $ 
and  by  the  recorery  of  a  missing  chapter  of  Froissart,  supplying  details 
of  the  affair.  Tie  manuscript  of  the  old  Ballad  wa?  firand  m  the  BibEo- 
th^ue  da  Roi,  by  MM.  oe  Fnmimrflle  and  Peniioo6t|  &e  funiier  of 
whom  paUished  an  ineorreet  cditiea  of  if  at  Brest  in  1^19.  A  second 
and  beaotifiJly  piia^ii  editioa,  whidk  Ml  aoMag  l»  desire  m  Aeasore 
of  accuracy — the  proofii  hayin?  been  collated  word  for  word  with  the 
original  manuscriot  by  M.  'Silon — was  brought  out  in  1827,  by  M. 
Crapelet)  under  the  auspices  of  the  Comte  de  Corbi^  Jffiaister  of  the 
Interior.  More  recently,  the  zeal  and  antiquarian  learning  of  M.  Pitie 
CheTafier,  the  author  of  '<  Ancient  and  Modem  Brittany,''  hare  been 
devoted  to  the  iUnstivtion  of  thia  curious  historical  poem,  which  he  is 
wUling  to  regard  as  the  testimony  of  an  almost  eye-witness  of  the  con- 
flict, whBeheeren  ranks  it  abore  Aenewfy-restoreddaptercf  FroisBart, 
as  more  "sna^  and  efaaracteristie,  more-  complete  and  impartiaL^ 
Indeed,  widi  an  enAasissm  eacassMe  IB  a  «<  Bretan  ds  la  Brelagne  bre^ 
tonnante,"  he  tema  it  a  <*  trds&r  sanfpHm.*' 

The  new  dnpter  of  Ficissart,  to  wfakfa  I  dmM  now  adfort,  was  dis- 
covered amoacst  the  BMaascript  collections  of  the  Priaoa  do  Soabiae^ 
and  was  published,  in  1824,  by  tiie  finder,  M.'Buchon,  in  his  Chroniques 
nationales  et  etrangeres.  As  this  very  interesting  historical  morceau 
has  not,  that  I  am  aware,  been  included  in  any  English  edition  of  the 
old  chfonider,  er  efor  beev  tnnslaled  mto  our  hmgaage^  I  propose  to 
give  it  entire. 

Sow  Meemre  MOe^de  BmhmmmirwmtyMhU  iefyikeGfeamqf 
Tloermely  hf  nmne  Bromdehonirg ;  amd  how  he  lad  a  ruie  hotUif 
Thirty  agmnst  Xhir^ 

About  this  tune,  there  occurred  In  Brittany  a  marvellouB  great  feat  of 
arms,  which  deserves  to  ba  had  in  Beauaabsaaee^  and  to  be  hdd  op  as  aa 
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encouragemeDt  and  example  to  all  bachelors.  And  to  tbe  end  that  you 
may  the  better  miderstand  it,  you  must  know  that  there  were  continual 
warn  in  Brittany  between  the  adherents  of  two  noble  dames,*  in  con- 
sequence whereof  Messire  Charles  de  Blois  was  made  prisoner.  Now 
the  war  was  conducted  by  the  adherents  of  the  two  dames  by  means  of 
garrisons,  which  they  miuntained  in  castles  and  strong  towns  on  either 
side.  It  chancedi  one  day,  that  Messire  Robert  de  Beaumanoir,  a  valiant 
knighti  and  of  the  highest  lineage  in  Brittany,  and  who  was,  moreover^ 
governor  of  a  cattle  called  Castle  Josselin,  and  had  with  him  great  store 
of  men-at-arms  of  his  kio,  and  other  mercenaries,  went  forth  to  the  town 
and  castle  of  Floerrael,  the  captain  whereof  was  named  Brandeboure^,  and 
bad  with  him  great  store  of  German  mercenaries,  Eoglishmen,  and  Bre- 
tons, and  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Countess  of  JV^ntfort.  Now  tbe 
afore-mentioned  Messire  Robert  and  his  men  rode  nigh  unto  the  barriers, 
and  would  fain  have  seen  some  one  come  forth  to  them.  But  no  one 
issued  out. 

When  Messire  Robert  beheld  this,  he  drew  yet  nearer,  and  commanded 
the  captain  to  be  caUed.  Hereupon,  the  captain  came  forth  to  speak 
with  Messire  Robert,  assurances  of  safeguard  being  given  on  either  side. 
Then,  said  Messire  Robert,  '*  Brandebourg,  have  you  no  men-at-arms 
within,  yourself  or  others^  some  two  or  three  of  you,  who  would  like  to 
jou^  with  spear  and  sword  against  three  others  for  love  of  their  friends  ?** 
Brandebourg  made  answer,  and  said  :  <<  My  friends  do  not  desire  to  be 
alain  ingloriously  in  a  single  joust,  for  that  would  be  a  trial  of  fortune 
without  result,  and  we  should  gain  rather  the  name  of  rashness  and  folly 
than  reap  renown,  honour,  and  reward.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will 
do,  an  you  list.  You  shall  take  from  your  garrison  twenty  or  thirty  of  your 
feUowship,  and  I  will  take  the  like  number  from  mine.  Then  let  us 
repur  to  an  open  plain,  where  none  can  hinder  or  disturb  us,  and  give 
orders,  on  pun  of  the  halter,  to  our  companions  on  either  side,  as  well  as 
to  all  beholders,  that  they  shall  not  render  aid  or  comfort  to  any  com- 
batant. This  done,  we  will  make  proof  of  our  prowess,  and  so  do  that 
ibey  shull  speak  of  us  hereafter  in  halls,  palaces,  and  other  places  through- 
out the  world.  And  may  fortune  and  honour  befal  those  for  whom  God 
hath  destined  them." 

"  By  my  &y,"  said  Messire  Robert  de  Beaumanoir,  "you  speak  bravely. 
I  agree.  Therefore,  be  you  thirty,  and  we  will  be  thirty  likewise;  for  thus 
I  promise  it  on  my  knightly  faith.**  "  Thus  also  do  I  promise  it,"  an- 
swered Brandebourg,  "  i^r  by  this  means  more  honour  will  be  acquired, 
and  maintained,  than  by  a  joust." 

Thus  was  the  affair  plighted  and  settled.  The  day  was  fixed  for  the 
Wednesday  then  after,  Uing  the  fourth  day  from  the  defiance.  In  the 
interval,  each  chose  his  thirty  men,  as  seemed  good  to  him,  and  all  the 
sixty  provided  themselves  with  arms  fitted  for  the  occasion. 

*  '<  The  Countess,  at  that  time  widow  of  Jean  de  Montfort,  and  Jeanne  de  Fen- 
thi^vre,  wife  of  Charles  de  Blois,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Boche-Derrien.  These  two  heroines  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  their 
husbands'  partisans,  in  defence  of  their  respective  rights.  The  war  of  succession 
of  Jean  m.  lasted  more  than  twenty  yeari.  Begun  in  1841  it  was  only  ended  in 
1364,  by  the  Battle  of  Auray,  at  whidi  Charles  de  Blois  was  killed  by  an  English 
soldier,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour.**— JVbte  m  the  Edition  of  tW  Combat 
des  TrenU,**pvbHthed  in  IS27. 

TOL.  XLV.  2  H 
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When  the  day  wai  ootne,  die  thirty  oompaniont  of  Brandeboiarg  hettd 
mass,  after  whtcn  Aey  armed  themselTef,  and  repaired  to  die  spot  where 
die  battle  wae  to  take  place.  Disnurantiiig  from  their  horses,  Atj  kr^ 
bade  all  soefa  as  were  there  to  interfere  in  ease  mischanoe  befel  diem  or 
their  companions ;  and  thus  likewise  did  the  companions  of  the  Baron  da 
Beaomanoir.  Now  these  thirty  companions,  whom  we  ^laU  call  Eng- 
lishmen, had  tarried  long  for  the  others,  whom  we  shall  style  Frenchmen. 
When  die  thirty  Frenc^en  were  come,  they  dismounted,  and  gare  the 
orders  to  their  companions,  as  before  related.  Some  say  that  five  of 
their  number  remained  at  the  entrance  of  die  place  of  combat,  while 
twenty-five  dismounted,  as  die  English  had  done.  When  the  sixty  were 
drawn  up  in  fixint  of  each  other,  they  parleyed  together  for  a  short  time^ 
and  then  retired  on  either  hand,  and  made  all  thc«e  who  were  looking  on 
withdraw  to  a  distance.  Then  one  of  them  gare  the  signal,  and  they 
rushed  together  at  once,  fighting  stouUy  in  a  heap,  and  generously 
rescuing  one  another  when  they  saw  their  companions  in  danger. 

Soon  after  they  came  togetbier  thus,  one  of  the  Frenchmen  wae  killed, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  the  others  from  fighting,  but  the  combat  was 
maintained  right  valiandy  on  both  sides,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
Rolands  and  Olivers.  I  cannot  say  for  truth  <<  if  these  or  dioee  did  best,** 
neither  can  I  fairiy  place  one  above  the  other ;  but  all  fought  so  long  that 
they  completely  lost  strength  and  breath.  Being  compelled  to  stop  and 
repose  themselves  awhile,  a  truce  was  proclaimed,  which  was  to  last  until 
they  had  rested  sufficiently,  when  the  first  who  should  arise  was  to 
summon  the  others.  There  were  found  dead  four  Frenchmen  and  two 
Englishmen.  They  rested  for  a  long  time  on  etth^  side,  and  such 
ae  could]  obtain  it  drank  wine,  which  was  brought  them  in  botdes,  then 
braced  up  dieir  battered  armour,  and  dressed  their  wounds. 

When  they  were  thus  refreshed,  the  first  who  aroee  gave  the  signal,  and 
recalled  the  others.  Then  began  again  the  combat  as  furiously  as  bi^re^ 
and  it  lasted  for  a  long  while.  The  combatants  had  swords  from  Bor- 
deaux, short  and  stiff,  pikes  and  daggers,  ands  ome  had  axes,  wherewith 
they  gave  each  odier  marvellously  great  blows.  And  some  giamiled  with 
their  foes  in  the  strife,  and  smote  diem  and  spared  them  not.  z  on  may 
well  believe  that  amongst  them  there  was  many  a  fine  feat  of  arms ;  set 
as  they  were  man  to  man,  body  to  body,  band  to  hand«  Not  fer  a 
hundred  years  has  been  heard  of  the  like. 

Thus  they  fought  like  good  champions,  and  very  valiandy  maintained 
this  second  attack.  But  in  the  end  tne  English  had  die  worst  of  it.  For, 
as  I  have  heard  tell,  one  of  the  Frenchmen,  who  remained  on*  horaebacky 
broke  their  ranks  and  trampled  them  under  foot  without  difficulty,  so  that 
Brandebonrg,  their  captain,  and  eight  of  his  companions,  wen  then 
slain ;  and  the  others,  seeing  that  they  could  neither  defend  them  nor 
lend  them  aid,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners,  for  they  could  not,  and 
would  not  fly.  And  the  aforesaid  Messire  Robert,  and  such  of  his  fellow- 
ship as  were  left  alive,  took  them  and  conducted  them  to  Joesdin  Casde 
as  their  prisoners,  and  afterwards  allowed  them  ransom  courteously,  whea 
their  hurts  were  healed,  for  there  was  not  one  amongst  them,  French  or 
English,  who  was  not  mevously  wounded.  Sithenee,  I  saw,  seated  at 
the  table  of  Charles,  King  of  France,*  a  Breton  knight,  who  had  been 

*  Charles  V.,  suraamed  the  Wise,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1364. 
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pwsoDt  at  the  oonfiiot,  Messire  Tenrains  ( Yves)  Charroel ;  hit  visage  waf 
80  gashed  and  hacked  that  it  showed  plainly  enough  lliat  the  a£Gur  had 
been  well  ibaght.  There  i^  I  saw  Messire  Engoenaiit  Doedins,  a 
good  knight  of  Picardj,  who  gave  like  [nt)of  that  he  had  been  at  the  fig^ ; 
and  another  esqnne,  named  Hues  de  Rainceraiis.  So  this  action  came  to 
be  mnch  talked  about,  fit  some  it  was  looked  npoo  as  of  little  aooonnt, 
by  others  as  a  manrellous  mat,  and  of  great  hardihood. 


Froissart's  aceonnt  of  the  combat,  as  will  be  seen,  corresponds  in  a 
great  measure  with  the  description  of  the  eng^agement  given  in  the 
ballad ;  but  the  old  chronicler  says  that  the  day  appointed  was  the  Wed- 
nesday after  the  defiance,  whereas  the  writer  of  the  lay  fixes  it,  with 
great  precision,  upon  Saturday,  the  Tigil  of  Sunday,  Lcetare  JerusaUm. 
Froissart  also  makes  no  mention  of  tiie  most  striking  incident  in  the 
combat;  namely,  the  tremendous  rebuke  administered  by  Geo£&oy  da 
Bois  to  the  Breton  leader,  when  the  latter,  athirst  and  bleeding,  cried 
out  for  drink — ^<  Drink  thy  own  blood,  Beaumanoir,  thy  thirst  will  pass 
away.**  The  old  chronicler's  description  of  Yves  Charruel's  slashed  visage 
is  very  striking;  but  the  names  of  Enguerrant  Duedins  and  Hues  de 
Raincevaus  do  not  appear  in  the  list  of  combatants  given  by  other  his- 
torians. 

Mr.  Weld,  in  his  pleasant  "  Vacation  in  BriUany^^*  states  that,  ''  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Beaumanoir,  though  severely  wounded  and  wearied, 
slew  no  less  than  ^\e  Englishmen  with  his  own  hands."  But  this  won- 
drous display  of  prowess  on  the  part  of  the  Baron  is  not  supported  by 
more  authentic  narratives  of  the  fight  On  the  contrary,  the  real  hero 
of  the  day  on  the  Breton  nde,  though  the  palm  of  valour  was  adjudged 
to  the  Sire  de  Tint^niac,  was  Guillaiune  de  Montauban.  But  for  Mon- 
tanban's  device,  die  English,  under  the  guidance  of  Croquart,  would  un- 
questionably have  come  off  the  victors.  This  stout  German  mercenary, 
tile  winner  of  the  prize  of  valour  on  the  English  side,  was  taken  with  the 
other  prisoners  to  Josselin,  and  subsequently  released.  Froissart  devotes 
a  chapter  to  him  (chap,  cxlviii.),  and  thus  winds  up  his  history :  '*  King 
John  of  France  made  him  the  offer  of  knighting  him,  and  marrying  him 
very  richly,  if  he  would  quit  the  English  party,  and  promised  to  give  him 
two  thousand  livres  a  year ;  but  Croquart  would  never  listen  to  it.  It 
chanced  one  day,  as  he  was  riding  a  young  horse,  which  he  had  just  pur- 
chased for  three  hundred  crowns,  and  was  putting  him  to  his  fim  speed, 
that  the  horse  ran  away  with  him,  and,  in  leaping  a  ditch,  stumbled  into 
it,  and  broke  his  master's  neck.     Such  was  the  end  of  Croquart^ 

Of  the  chivalrous  Marshal  de  Beaumanoir,  the  friend  and  companion- 
at-arms  of  the  renowned  Bertrand  du  Gtiesclin,  the  character  is  thus 
summed  up  by  a  French  writer :  "  In  his  long  career,  Dlustrated  by 
inaportant  embassies  and  difficult  commands,  he  was  ever  remarkable  for 
loy&lty  and  courage;  but  his  first  title  to  glory  is  having  been  the  leader 
of  the  Bretons  at  the  Combat  of  the  Thirty.'' 

Concerning  the  English  leader.  Sir  Robert  Pembroke  (Bembrough, - 
Bembro,  or  Brandebourg,  as  he  is  indifferently  styled),  nothing  can  be  dis* 
covered;  except  that,  on  the  death  of  the  brave  Sir  Thomas  d'Agworth 
(**  the  English  Achilles,"  as  M.  Pitre  Chevalier  terms  him,  "  who  covered 
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himself  with  glory,  by  resisting  with  a  handful  of  men  the  whole  army^ 
of  Charles  de  Blois"),  he  was  appointed  by  Montfort  and  Edward  IIL 
to  the  conmiand  of  the  garrison  at  Ploermely  where  he  practised  great 
cruelties  upon  the  unfortunate  Bretons. 

As  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader,  I  will  now  cite  the  yery  accu- 
rate description  of  the  locality  of  the  memorable  combat  given  by  M. 
Pitre  Chevalier  in  his  '^  Bretagne  Ancienne  et  Modeme:**  "  The  travel- 
ler, proceeding  from  PloCrmel  to  Josselin,  after  quitting  the  smiling 
environs  of  the  first-named  town,  enters  upon  an  arid  and  vast  moor, 
without  verdure  and  without  trees,  covered  with  the  wild  heath  of 
Armorica,  which  hardly  sparkles  beneath  the  brightest  rays  of  the  sun» 
In  the  centre  of  this  moor,  equidistant  from  the  two  towns,  formerly 
stood  the  venerable  oak  that  shaded  the  champions  of  Mi-Yoie.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  this  old  witness  of  the  combat  of 
giants  was  thrown  to  the  earth  by  the  aze  of  the  League.  Soon  after- 
wards a  stone  cross  replaced  the  oak.  Reared  close  by  the  roadside,  it 
enjoined  the  passer-by  to  bare  his  head  and  pray.  The  cross  was  thrown 
down,  firstly,  in  1775 ;  but  at  the  request  of  M.  Martin  d*Aumont,  the 
States  of  Brittany  restored  it,  and  engraved  upon  its  base  the  following 
inscription,  reported  by  Ogee : 

A  LA.  MiMODtX  PERPiTUE  LLE 
DE  LA  BaTAILLE  DES  TrENTE,  QUE  MONSEIGNEXJB  LE  MAHiCHAL 

DE  Beaukanoib  a  gagn£e  £k  ce  lieu 
LE  xxvn.  XABS,  l'ajt  mcocl. 

"  The  Revolution  of  1793,  not  less  brutal  than  the  League,  soufi;fat  to 
destroy  the  remembrance  of  the  Thirty  with  the  mark  whereby  it  was 
preserv^.  But  the  memorial  was  gloriously  revived,  while  the  Revo- 
lution itself  perished. 

"  In  1811,  the  council  of  the  arrondissement  of  Ploermel  demanded 
that  a  grant  of  600  fr.  should  be  dedicated  to  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment in  honour  of  the  combatants  of  Mi-Voie.  The  council-general  of 
Morbihan  applauded  the  idea,  and  voted  for  the  same  object  the  sum  of 
2400  fr.  On  the  11th  of  July,  1819,  the  first  stone  was  kid  by  the 
Comte  de  Coutard,  lieutenant-eeneral,  commander  of  the  thirteenth 
militarv  divuion,  by  M.  de  Chazelles,  Baron  de  Lunac,  prefect  of 
Morbihan,  and  by  M.  Pitou,  chief  engineer  of  the  corps  of  Sappers  and 
Miners.  The  benedic^on  was  pronounced  by  M.  de  Bausset  Koquefbrt^ 
Bishop  of  Vannes. 

*'  This  monument,  which  all  may  now  see,  is  an  obelisk  fifteen  metres 
high,  one  metre  and  sixty  centimetres  wide  at  the  base,  and  one  metre 
wide  at  the  top.  Composed  of  layers  of  granite,  it  occupies  the  centre 
of  a  plantation  of  pines  and  cypresses,  the  highest  of  which  does  not 
exceed  a  hundred  and  forty  metres. 

'*  On  the  eastern  front  may  be  read  these  words : 

Sous  LE  EEONE  DE  LOUIS  XYIII., 

Bai  de  France  et  de  Navabbs, 

LE  COKSBIL  GiK^RAL  DU  DtPABTEMBNT  DU  MOBBmAN  A  £lEY£  CE  MoKUXEKT 
A  LA  OLODtS  DE8  XXX.  BbETONB. 

<*  The  west  front  bears  the  same  inscription  in  the  Celtic  language. 
On  the  south  are  engraved  the  names  of  the  combatants ;  on  the  north 
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ihe  date  of  the  combftt,  March  27th,  1351.  Near  the  monument  is 
placed  the  stone  restored  in  1775  hj  the  States  of  Brittany.  Voila  tout.** 
M.  Pitre  ChcTalier  then  |^roceeds  to  hroach  the  notion  of  what  he 
deems  would  constitute  a  fittmg  monument  to  the  Thirty,  and  it  must 
he  owned  that  the  conception  is  not  devoid  of  grandeur.  "  In  place  of 
this  needle  of  stone,  which  resemhles  everything  and  signifies  nothing, 
dare  to  realise  the  dream  of  a  Breton  pilenm.     Take  from  the  bowels  of 


the  'land  of  granite '  thirty  gigantic  Uocks,  such  as  are  to  be  found  at 
Camac  or  at  Lok-Mariaker.  Feradrenture,  you  may  find  them  on  the 
very  moor  which  was  bedewed  with  the  blood  of  the  Thirty.  Range 
these  blocks  in  line  of  battle  upon  the  place  of  the  combat,  as  were 
ranged  the  champions  of  Brittany  before  the  Marshal  de  Beaumanoir. 
Summon  thirty  Breton  artists,  and,  if  artists  are  wanting,  summon  work- 
men ;  order  these  simple  statuaries  to  carve  from  each  block  a  colossal 
knight,  with  his  helm  on  head,  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  his  shield 
by  his  side ;  all  this  to  be  naturally  and  lar^ly  indicated,  as  becomes  men 
of  iron  sculptured  in  granite.  I^vided  that  the  manly  visage  is  distin- 
guishable under  th*e  visor,  that  the  outiine  of  die  human  form  is  preserved, 
that  the  armour  defines  itself  boldly  against  the  sky,  and  that  the  pedestal 
and  tiie  statue  form  an  indestructible  mass,  nothing  more  is  wanted. 
Upon  these  thirty  escutcheons  engrave  the  thirtnr  names  and  the  thirty 
armorial  bearings.  Plant  in  the  middle  of  tiie  line  an  oak  like  that  of 
Mi-Voie.  Let  it  grow  and  spread  itself  out  freely  till  it  shall  cover  all 
the  knights  with  its  shade.  And  when,  one  day,  the  traveller  crossing 
this  moor  shall  see  rising  before  him  this  enormous  tree,  and  those  thir^ 
atone  warriors,  whether  the  sun  may  project  afar  their  gigantic  sil- 
houettes, or  the  moon  may  multiply  and  render  yet  larger  their  phan- 
toms, that  traveller  will  recognise  a  nation  which  for  three  thousand 
years  has  repulsed  die  foreigner,  and  which  yet  knows  how,  like  the 
ancient  Druids,  to  erect  memorial  stones  to  its  heroes." 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  among  the  signatures  of  those  who  were 
not  present  at  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  pyramidal 
monument  to  the  Thirty,  but  who  desired  to  subscribe  the  proc^  verbal, 
occur  the  names  of  the  Due  de  Serent  (the  last  descendant  of  Jean  de 
Serent,  one  of  the  Thirty),  who  died  in  1822,  without  issue;  the  Comte 
de  Tint^niac,  descendant  of  the  renowned  Sire  de  Tiut^niac ;  the  Comte 
du  Pare*  and  the  Vicomte  Maurice  du  Pare,  descendants  of  Maurice  du 
Pare,  one  of  the  Thirty. 

So  great  was  the  impression  produced  by  the  Battie  of  Mi-Voie,  that, 
for  more  than  a  centuiy  after  its  occurrence,  in  Brittany,  France,  and 
England,  it  was  a  common  expression  to  say,  in  allusion  to  any  gallant  or 
terrible  action,  <<  They  fought  as  they  did  at  the  Combat  of  the  Thirty." 
The  memory  of  the  famous  combat,  so  dear  to  their  national  pride,  is 
still  fondly  cherished  by  the  Breton  peasantry.  To  diis  day,  Mr.  Weld 
tells  us,  they  chant  its  glories  at  their  Pardons,  in  a  ballad  in  the  Cor- 
nouaille  dialect,  called  <<  Stourm  Ann  Tregont."  Mr.  Weld  also  states 
that  the  same  ballad  was  very  generally  sung,  to  incite  each  other  to 
valour,  during  the  Chouan  war. 

Honour  to  the  brave  men,  on  either  side,  who  fought  by  the  Mid- 
Way  Oak.  Honour  to  those  who  fell.  Honour  to  those  who  won. 
Honour  to  those  who  lost.  Assuredly,  we  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of  our  share  in  the  Combat  of  the  Thirty. 
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THE  HISTOET  OP  MB.  MTBATTOA,* 
6t  Dudlit  Costello. 

Part  IIL 
chapter  i. 

JOL  iORAWDA  ABBITE8  AT  VSW  YORK. 

Ths  ^Mt-Bailiog  clipper  Good  Intent  made  a  prosperous  voyage  to 
Callao,  but  before  Mr.  Miranda  decided  upon  tandiDg  at  tliat  port 
be  instituted  Tcry  particular  inqwriea  at  to  toe  state  of  political  affiurs 
in  Peru. 

It  was  a  necessary  precaution  on  tbe  part  of  one  who  was  tbe  master 
of  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  gold;  for  though  tbe  soil  of 
Peru  is  rich  in  precious  metals,  its  rulers---for  the*  time  being — very 
seldom  are  so,  and  scruples  with  regard  to  the  appropriation  of  private 
property  rarely  trouble  them. 

The  result  of  his  inquiries  satisfied  him  that  it  would  be  anything  but 
safe  to  go  to  lima.  Another  revolution — the  twenty-fifth  since  the 
estaUishment  of  the  republic — had  broken  out  only  a  few  days  before: 
the  new  president  was  at  war  with  the  old  president;  each  denounced  the 
other  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  each  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  his 
troops,  and  each  was  dreadfully  in  want  of  money  to  pay  them.  Such  a 
windfall  as  twenty  thousand  pounds  was  a  godsend  that  did  not  happen 
every  day,  and  whether  the  lawful  or  the  rebel  president — ^for  tbe  time 
being — got  scent  of  it,  Mr.  Miranda's  £Ate  would  have  been  the  same : 
both  would  have  borrowed  his  cash,  and  from  neither  would  he  have  got 
it  back  again.  Like  a  wise  man,  therefore,  Mr.  Miranda  determined  to 
remain  on  board  the  Good  Intent^  and  proceed  in  h&r  to  Panama,  her 
final  destination. 

This  arrangenaent  caused  no  disturbance  of  Mr.  Miranda's  original 
programme:  it  had  been  settled  in  London,  when  he  discussed  the  plan 
of  his  commercial  operiitions  with  a  city  friend— one  Mr.  Montefiore — 
that  they  should  rendesvous,  some  six  or  eight  months  later,  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Miranda  proceeding  by  Australia,  Mr.  Montefiore  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Personal  reasons — such,  for  instance,  as  the  met  of  his 
being  the  possessor  of  more  capital  than  he  cared  to  divide  with  a  partner 
— might  h%ve  induced  Mr.  Miranda  to  alter  his  intentions  en  route, 
if  allured  by  a  pleasant  locality,  and  in  that  case  his  partner  might  shift 
for  himself;  but  when  he  found  that  if  he  made  Peru  his  place  of  abode 
be  ran  the  risk  of  being  robbed  of  every  shilling  he  was  worth,  his  bigb- 
minded  integrity  carriM  the  day,  and  he  resolved  to  act  with  good  faith 

*  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  readers  of  Bentk^s  MisoeOm^  have  seen,  in  the 
daily  papers,  the  account  of  the  painful  suicide,  in  Blenheim  Park,  of  Don  Antonio 
Arrom  de  Ayala,  whose  name  appeared  in  the  first  part  of  *'  ne  History  of  Mr. 
Miranda."  We  advert  to  the  lamentable  eveat  with  fedin^  of  tbe  profoandest 
oommtseration  for  the  onfortunate  gentleman,  in  order  to  oaake  it  known  that  the 
deception  practised  bj  Mr.  Miranda  on  tlie  Spanish  consul  at  Sydney  was  uo  in- 
vention of  the  writer  of  "  The  History,**  but  an  occurrence  which  actually  touk 
place. 
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iowaidf  Mr.  Mcmtefiore,  and  mdtt  Min»  at  he  had  promiiedy  m  the 
United  States. 

Leaving,  tiiea.  General  Cattilla  to  fight  it  oat  with  General  Eeheniqiiey 
tkose  parties  bebg  at  that  time,  as  they  prohahly  are  new,  the  oontending 
Miriotic  presidents,  Mr.  Miranda  pofsiieid  his  voyage  northward,  and  in 
Que  time  arrired  at  Panama,  where  he  only  xemaiaM  loi^  enough  to  pick 
up  a  Kttle  neeessazy  iafomation,  and  then  took  the  railway  across  the 
Isthmoa.  At  Aspinwall  Mr.  Miranda  embarked  for  New  York,  on  board 
the  steamer  GoUeu  Eagky  in  oompany  with  several  other  gentlemeii — 
adventurers  horn  CalilbrDiay  none,  perhaps,  quite  so  wealthy  as  himself 
b«t  every  one  o£  them  quite  as  capable  of  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart 
and  asseverating  with  equal  truth  that  what  fortune  he  had  was  the  fruit 
of  his  own  industry. 

Not  that  Mr.  Miranda  boafted  of  his  means.  Such  was  not  the  habit 
of  this  grave,  dignified  man.  If  be  was  rich,  he  left  people  to  find  out 
the  fact  some  other  way :  perhaps  to  ii^  it  from  the  indifferent  tone  in 
which  he  spoke  of  large  transactions,  as  if  they  were  occurrences  toe 
common  to  dilate  upon.  AUusioos  of  this  kind,  however,  slipped  out  now 
and  then  in  the  course  of  conversation ;  those  who  listened  drew  the 
natural  condosion  that  where  large  transactions  exist,  cwresponding 
profits  most  ensue;  and  the  consequence. was  that  a  vast  deal  of  respect 
was  paid  to  Mr.  Miranda  by  all  on  txwrd  the  Golden  Eagle^  no  one  being 
more  assiduous  in  his  attentions  than  Colonel  Washington  M.  Snakes,  ^ 
Snakesville^  New  Jersey,  a  gentleman  whose  leading  charaeteristio  was 
speculation,  to  an  extent  remarkable  even  amongst  liis  specolatbg  coun* 
tryiuflfL 

Notwithstanding  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Snakes — ^per* 
haps,  indeed,  on  aeeoimt  of  it — his  Califomian  venture  had  not  been 
so  suocessfnl  as  he  expected,  and  to  this  circumstance  it  may  be  owing 
that  be  attadied  himself  so  dosely  to  Mr.  Miranda.  He  had  heard  Mr. 
Miranda  say  that  he  came  from  Peru,  he  had  curiously  tested  the  flight 
of  his  luggage,  he  had  fished  out  various  admissions  from  him,  sindt 
putting  these  thmgs  together.  Colonel  Wa^ington  M.  Snakes  deckled 
that  he  could  not  do  better  than  make  the  ntost  of  his  new  acquaintance. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  his  quiet  way,  Mr.  Miranda  gave  the  Americim 
eyery  encouragement,  eliciting  much  about  the  country  to  which  he  was 
bound  that  was  likely  to  be  useful  to  one  fairly  disposed  to  embark  capital 
in  some  great  remunerating  enterprise.  Poor  devils,  who  live  from  nand 
to  mouth,  cannot  understand  why  the  man  who  hae  realised  a  good  round 
sum,  not  satisfied  with  his  accumulation,  should  run  the  risk  of  losing 
it ;  but  '^  the  wise" — that  is  to  say,  the  socoessfulr— <<  have  a  far  de^r 
knowledge;*'  they  know  that  money  makes  money,  and  call  him  a  fool 
who,  contentedly,  halts  on  the  high  road  to  fortune. 

Mr.  Miranda  was  not  one  of  these.  He  had  vast  designs.  Most  likely 
they  were  philanthropic,  but  whatever  character  they  bore  he  was  bent 
on  carrying  them  out,  and  if  he  had  been  in  want  of  an  ally— if  no 
Montefiore  had  existed — he  might,  perhaps,  have  freely  unbosomed  him- 
self to  Washington  M.  Snakes,  though  unbosoming  with  freedom  was 
not  altogether  in  his  line.  But  Montefiore  did  exist,  and,  as  it  seemed^ 
in  a  very  fiourishing  way,  for  Mr.  Miranda  found  a  letter  from  him  at 
Aspinwall,  in  which  the  lively  littie  Jew  gave  a  very  satisfactory  account 
of  bis  doings  at  Cape  Town. 
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**  We  sball  be  very  poor  men  of  homnen/*  thought  Mr.  Minmday  *^  i£, 
with  our  combmed  capital,  we  cannot  pile  np  the  dollars— as  my  new 
friend  here  would  say — till  we  have  increased  it  tenfold;  and  in  a  very 
short  time,  too,  or  I  have  mistaken  the  character  of  New  Yotk  specuU^ 
tion.  The  colonePs  projects  are  worth  thinking  of,  but  I  won't  trust  him 
too  &r :  certainly  not  with  anything  in  the  shape  of  money  V* 

To  all  appearance,  howeyer,  Mr.  Ifiranda  trusted  him  with  everything 
else,  conversing  candidly — that  was  his  way— with  just  so  much  reserve 
as  tended  to  make  his  candour  the  more  valuable ;  and  if  Washington 
M.  Snakes,  charmed  with  the  progress  he  had  made  in  the  rich  Peruvian's 
confidence,  built  a  few  castles  in  the  air  in  consequence,  some  excuse 
must  be  made  for  him  in  the  fact  that,  knowing  as  he  himself  was,  he 
had  met  with  more  than  his  match  in  Mr.  Miranda. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  men  oi  the  world  should  indulge  in  castle- 
building  !  As  g^at  a  pity  as  re-enact  the  fable  of  the  dog  and  Ins 
shadow.  Who  can  predict  with  safety  the  proceedings  of  the  mor- 
row? 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  delightful  than  the  passage  of  the 
Golden  Eagle,  She  was  a  magnificent  steamer,  and  made  the  run  in 
an  incredibly  short  time,  but  unfortunately  her  commander,  Captain 
Isaac  A.  Dodge— familiarly  called  "  Old  Go-ahead" — had  laid  a  wager 
that  this  should  be  the  quickest  voyage  on  record.  The  last  evening  had 
arrived,  already  the  lights  at  Sandy  Hook  were  in  sight,  the  pilots  would 
be  on  board  by  daybreak,  and  the  passengers  turned  in  for  the  night 
fully  expecting  to  open  their  eyes  on  New  York. 

This  expectation  might  have  been  realised,  but  suddenly  a  dense  fbg 
came  on,  and  the  chances  now  were  that  the  captain  would  lose  his  wager. 
He  swore  a  tremendous  oath :  was  he.  Captain  Isaac  A.  Dodge,  going 
to  cave  in  for  an  almighty  fog  ?  Not  while  he  had  an  ounce  of  steam- 
power  to  keep  his  paddles  in  motion  !  So  he  carried  on  boldly,  and  just 
about  midnififht  a  violent  crash  informed  him  that  the  Golden  Eagle  had 
not  got  safely  into  port  She  was,  in  fact,  hard  and  fast  on  a  sunken 
reef  to  the  west  of  Long  Is^nd. 

Up  rose  the  passengers  in  affiright  and  rushed  on  deck,  all,  save  a  few, 
in  their  night-dothes,  amongst  the  exceptions  being  Colonel  Washington 
M.  Snakes,  who  always  slept  in  his  pants.  Mr.  Miranda  awoke  like  the 
rest,  and  guessed  the  nature  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  the 
Golden  Eagle*  But  his  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him :  his 
thoughts,  as  he  hastily  dressed  himself,  were  how  he  best  might  save 
his  property*  For  once  his  habitual  caution  had  proved  his  foe.  While 
at  Panama  he  might  have  sold  his  specie  for  bills  on  the  United  States, 
but  he  had  not  fancied  the  bills ;  there  was  the  possibility  of  their  being 
no  better  than  those  which  he  had  discounted  at  Sydney  and  Melbourne; 
so  he  kept  his  gold,  and  now  it  proved  an  encumbrance.  Personal  safety 
was,  however,  the  first  consideration,  and  after  securing  such  valuables  as 
were  most  accessible  he  also  went  on  deck,  where  the  noise  and  confusion 
were  at  their  height  Still  the  fog  prevailed,  and  still  the  vessel  bumped 
upon  the  rocks  ;  in  vain  the  paddles  were  backed,  in  vain  every  nautical 
expedient  was  tried  for  settbg  her  free  ;  vain  were  the  oaths  of  Captain 
Dodg^,  vain  the  screams  of  the  female  passengers,  for  now  the  word  went 
round  that  the  Golden  Eagle  was  filling  fast :  she  had  gone  end  on 
with  so  much  force  as  to  start  every  timber  in  her  bows. 
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«  Out  wWi  tbe  boats !"  was  the  cry ;  and  before  ihey  were  well  lowered 
the  scared  people  were  all  leapmg  in. 

**  Are  we  w  from  shore,  captain  ?'^  asked  Mr.  Bfiranda. 

**  No  further,  Z  shoold  say,"  replied  the  captiuny  ^'than  a  man  can 
reach  if  he's  able  to  Sfrim  tolerable.  Crently  with  those^boats.  Hold  on, 
there!" 

But  words  of  command  were,  at  this  crisis,  unheeded ;  erery  one  shifted 
for  himself  as  well  as  he  could  without  reference  to  his  neighbour— with 
<me  slight  exception* 

That  exception  appeared  in  the  person  of  Washington  M.  Snakes. 

He  had  probably  been  taueht  a  lesson  in  philanthropy  by  Mr.  ^firanda, 
for  it  was  with  the  afiairs  of  that  gentleman,  and  not  hu  own,  that  Colonel 
Snakes  at  that  moment  occupied  himself. 

He  had  disappeared  from  the  deck  immediately  after  Mr.  Miranda 
reached  it,  but  just  as  the  last  boat  was  being  lowered  his  head  became 
risible  aboTe  the  companion  stairs.  He  moTed  slowly,  as  if  impeded  by 
some  heavy  weight,  and  as  he  rose  gradually  to  the  view  the  quick  eyes 
of  Mr.  Miranda  fell  upon  a  box  clasped  in  the  colonel's  arms,  which  he 
recognised  as  his  own  :  it  was,  indeed,  the  brass-bound  chest  which  con- 
tained his  golden  store. 

*' Thank  you,  colonel,"  said  Mr.  ItCranda,  confronting  his  aealous 
friend.  <*  This  is  kind.  I  could  never  have  moved  that  load  without 
assistance !" 

For  a  man  who  was  performing  a  good  action,  Washington  M.  Snakes 
seemed  pretty  considerably  disconcerted.  He  stammered  out  something 
about  the  cabin  being  half-frill  of  water. 

"  We  must  be  quick,  then,"  said  Mr.  Miranda,  seizing  one  handle  of 
the  chest ;  ^Hhere  is  evidently  no  time  to  lose." 

The  colonel  looked  round  and  appeared  to  think  so  too.  The  vessel 
was  nearly  empty,  and  three  out  of  the  four  boats  belonging  to  her  had 
already  pushed  off. 

**  Halves !"  he  exclaimed,  msping  the  opposite  handle. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Mr.  Miranda. 

They  staggered  across  the  deck,  cleared  the  bulwark,  and,  b^r  dint  of 
almost  superhuman  strength  and  activity,  scrambled  down  the  side,  still 
clinging  to  the  chest,  with  which  they  rolled  into  the  boat,  nearly  sink- 
ing it  by  the  sudden  accession  of  weight. 

"  She's  going  down,"  cried  Mr.  Miranda.  "  Jump  in,  for  God's  sake !" 

These  words  were  addressed  to  Captain  Dodge,  who  .yet  stood  upon 
the  poop  of  the  Crolden  Eagle, 

*^  No !"  said  the  gallant  commander.     "  My  place  is  here,  I  reckon." 

^<  Shove  off !"  shouted  Washington  M.  Snakes. 

The  order  was  obeyed;  unlu(£ily  with  too  much  enerfi;y:  the  boat 
tilted,  her  gunwale  went  under,  in  the  attempt  to  ri^ht  her  she  was  upset, 
and  the  next  moment  all  on  board  were  struggling  in  the  sea. 

<^  Tarnation  take  that  ere  yaller  chink !"  were  the  only  words  heard 
through  the  din  by  Mr.  Miranda  as  the  waters  circled  round  him :  the 
speaker  was  Washington  M.  Snakes. 

Which  way  he  headed  Mr.  Miranda  Icnew  not,  but  he  struck  out  with 
1^1  his  might,  contending  for  his  life  amidst  the  impenetrable  gloom. 
That  life  was  all  but  lost— his  strength  was  all  but  gone — when  the  rough 
gratbg  of  shingles  reached  his  ear.     He  was  nearing  the  beach;  another 
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wShtif  whiefa  a  wave  atsbted,  mad  Mr.  Mnrancls  wm  cast  on  gbore. 
Whether  he  alone  had  escaped  was  more  dum  be  kaeir :  ke  was  comt'ia— 
only  of  the  faot  that  he  hid  Mned  his  hh  and  lost  Us  treatne^ 

CHAPTER  u. 
IXD  so  SOBS  XB.  jccunmoBx. 

Wbjmm  Mr.  Miranda  was  on  his  winr  to  Panama,  die  good  ship  Aialanki 
was  bearine  Mr.  Montefiore  to  Rio  «faneiro,  two  of  tM  htigfatest  alan  of 
commerckdnobi^  thus  confergiog. 

For  geiinemen  whose  views  were  identical,  it  is  remarkable  how 
different  were  their  modes  of  action.  The  elder  confederate  eeodocted 
his  arrangements  with  all  the  sober  method  of  an  ezperieaeed  statesman 
— thoi^h  we  haye  known  some  statesmen,  lajring  claim  to  experience, 
who  were  neither  sober  nor  methodical ;  the  younger  partner,  oa  the 
contrary,  made  business  the  HTcliest  and  ideasantest  thing  imaginable  ■ 
and  here  again  we  m^it  tnce  a  potitical  resemblance,  certain  great 
men  of  whom  we  haye  heard  applymg  the  same  principle  to  afians  of 
state.  Mr.  Miranda  was  not  exactly  Jean  qui  plmurty  htko^  oi  a  tern* 
perament  not  easily  stirred  to  betray  any  kind  of  emotbn;  but  you  mi^ 
haTe  called  Mr.  Montefiore  Jean  qui  rii^  and  have  chaiactmaed  Um 
truly.  Mr.  Miranda  considered  all  things  in  a  aerk>ns  point  of  Tiew; 
Mr.  Montefiore  found  a  comic  side  to  eveiy  question. 

Of  all  the  transactions  in  which  he  had  heea  engaged,  there  was  none, 
perhaps,  that  the  sprightly  Hebrew  lodced  back  upon  widi  more  mirth- 
ful satisfaction  than  h^  adventure  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  had 
got  throuffh  it  in  such  a  clever,  off-hand  manner,  rajoying  himself  so 
much  all  we  time !  If  he  covld  have  felt  sorry  under  the  circumstanoes, 
it  would  only  have  been  because  the  £u«e,  in' which  he  was  the  principal 
actor,  was  so  soon  (dayed  out.  As  John  Knox  said  to  the  court  ladies  of 
his  time,  "  A  fine  world  this,  if  it  could  but  last  for  ever  T  So  Mr^ 
Montefiore  apostrophised  the  two  months  he  had  passed  in  the  society  of 
his  friends  at  Cape  Town.  Matilda  Moker  and  Gertrude  AppelUoessem 
-*^w«et  creatures!  Their  respectable  sires— ^w  soft !  Messieurs  Bosch 
and^alfgedaan — what  spoons !  The  cash  he  had^  pocketed — how  de- 
lightful !  And  then  the  testimonial — ^what  a'  perfoct  joke !  Oh,  he 
would  fill  that  testimonial  to  the  brim  with  rare  Conatantis,  and  drink  to 
all  their  good  healihs  I 

With  these  recoUectbns  acting  upon  a  naturally  joyous  diq»osition, 
Mr.  Montefiore  made  himself  the  most  agreeaUe  companion  possible. 
He  was  the  only  passenger  on  board  the  AiakmtOf  but  Ci^ptain  Smith, 
her  commander,  said  he  was  worth  a  doien  of  the  common  sort — a  little 
influenced,  it  might  be,  by  the  liberality  with  which  the  amiable  Jew 
dispensed  his  stoie  of  wine  anddgars.     Then  the  good  stories  he  uM  as 

Ssat  snuddng  after  dinner!  <<They  were  enoi^"  Captain  Smith 
"to  make  a  man  bust  with  laughter;"  and  certainly  did  great 
credit  to  Mr.  Montefiore's  invention.  Who  could  resist  being  pleued 
with  such  a  merry  fellow?  He  had  such  winning  ways!  Indeed,  he 
showed  this  quality  in  more  senses  than  one;,  as  at  &  end  of  the  visage 
Captain  Smith  discovered,  his  losing  score  at  eribbage  bring  witlun  a 
fraction  of  the  amount  whidi  Mr.  Montefiore  had  paid  for  his  passage. 
There  are  great  temptations  at  Rio  to  induce  a  stranger  with  money 
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at  ooBMDSiid  to  mike  a  long  stej  Ain;  and  if  a  Mkaiom  nJimatft,  iim 
finesi  eoenefj,  and  tiie  o^i^lMfitf  o£  a  capital  iiad  alone  been  tekea  ialo 
aecomt,  Mr.  McNrtefioie  wbmldy  dodbtfen,  faawe  fixed  hknelf  in  Bk> 
while  Mr.  Mifanda  wai  wandering  in  anoiher  hemiapbere.  Bat  dveum- 
atnoea  oUiged  tba  adreatarooi  Hebrew  te  take  another  Tiew  of  the 
eaae*  Comamnicatkm  was  frequent  between  Cape  Town  and  Bio  Janeiso; 
it  was  known  at  Ae  lomer  phee  to  wfaidi  port  tiie  Atakmta  had  sailed 
ao  that  puranit  was  not  nnMkelj;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Montefiore  was  in  a 
imrrj  to  dispose  of  iibe  piodnee  whiek  he  had  bcoaght  fr6ln  the  Cape^ 
and,  this  aococn^ished)  to  depart,  and  leave  no  traee  belBad. 

For  his  immediate  porpose,  the  name  be  bore,  his  pucsuuied  connexion 
with  die  HoBse  of  Rothschild,  and  the  ftvoarable  report  of  Captam 
Smith,  proved  quite  sufficient.  It  is  true  that  no  pubHo  banquet  was 
given  him  at  Rio,  neither  did  the  Bianfiaa  mstchsnts  oombine  to  present 
him  with  another  testimonial,  hot  he  soon  negotiated  his  bills  and  advaa* 
tageouriy  disposed  of  his  Cspe  shipmeets,  and  then,  withotrt  waiting  £or 
any  demonstratioo  oTpaUie  gratitade,  or  makiag  that  neosssary  by  oobw 
fenring  any  pnUie  benefit,  emUarked  for  New  York  on  board  tlie  Umted 
States  steamer  SammeiBirmm^ynihBO  Httle  ostentation  that— the  better 
to  preserve  his  incognito,  a  condition  he  greatly  longed  for  after  all  the 
SekU  that  had  attended  his  prc^iesB— -he  foA  his  passage  under  the 
simple  name  of  Jones. 

If  I  coald  permit  myself  to  digress  from  my  narratife,  I  might  expa- 
tiate  at  some  length  on  the  valae  of  such  a  name  to  any  person  ia  want 
of  one.  Mx.  Mcmtefiore's  reason  for  taking  it  was,  most  Hkely,  its  great 
adjustability  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Jones  may  be  nch  or 
poor,  noble  or  base,  tangible  or  intangible:  everybody  knows ^ome  one 
named  Jones,  for  either  good  or  evil,  and  if  you  happen  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  bad  Jones,  the  responsibility  can  be  smfted  in  a  moment  without 
damaging  any  Jones  in  particular. 

Could  he  have  disg^uised  his  person  as  easily  as  he  changed  his  name, 
Mr.  Barnard  Jones,  as  he  now  called  himself,  would  have  been  more  than 
content;  but  the  onhappy  accident  by  which  he  lost  his  toes  had  made 
him  a  cripple  for  Hfe,  and  so  singular  a  oripjple  that  once  having  seen  his 
Uttle  stumpy  feet  it  was  difficult  to  forget  their  owner,  who^  moreover, 
had  several  peculiarities  of  face  and  person  which  do  not  fkll  to  the  lot  of 
every  one.  We  cannot,  however,  have  everything  our  own  way,  and  it 
sufficed  Mr.  Barnard  Jones  that  none  of  the  passengers  of  the  Samuel 
Brown  had  any  previous  acquaintance  with  his  person. 

Although  outwardly  as  gay  as  ever,  and  quite  as  ready  to  take  his  part 
in  whatever  amusements  were  going  on,  serious  Noughts  began  to  multifdy 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Barnard  Jones  die  nearer  he  drew  towards  hb  desti- 
nation. What,  he  asked  himself,  had  been  the  result  of  Mr.  Miranda's 
speculations  at  Sydney?  Had  his  deeply-laid  plan  succeeded,  or  had  it 
proved  a  failure  P  If  skill  in  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise  were  the  sole 
question,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  issue,  for  Mr.  Miranda's  abilities 
were  undoubted ;  but  accidents  will  happen  to  defeat  the  wisest  combina- 
tions. After  aD,  the  matter  stood  thus:  Mr.  Bfiranda's  grand coupj  if 
made,  was  an  enormous  mutual  gain ;  if,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  the 
Sydney  people  had  proved  too  mnch  for  his  astute  ally,  in  that  case,  Mr. 
Miranda  would  be  the  only  sufferer.  Though  he,  Benjamin  Montefiore, 
mkas  Barnard  Jones^  was  actually  the  one  who>  on  account  of  his  manual 
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dexterity,  had  forged  all  the  leiten  of  credit,  the  Sydney  people  could  not 
readi  hun.  Each  had  his  miMioo,  each  ran  his  separate  risK,  and— Ifr. 
Barnard  Jonee  could  answer  for  Umself— each  desig^Md  to  profit  by  the 
labours  of  his  confederate.  To  what  extent  shoold  he  acknowledge  h» 
own  success  ?  That  was  a  question  which  must  depend  on  circumstances. 
Mr.  Miranda  was  as  useful  to  him  as  he  to  Mr.  Miranda.  If  he  found 
the  Portuguese  gentleman  candid,  he  would  meet  him  with  oorresponcHng 
candour.  At  aU  events,  he  would  not  be  too  open  at  first  Let  your 
partnership  le  as  intimate,  your  confederacy  as  close  as  posaUe,  there  is 
always  somebody  to  be  considered  before  the  firm ;  that  somebody,  sud 
Mr.  Barnard  Jones,  is  yowrttlf.  In  his  letters  to  Mr.  Miranda,  he  had 
only  spoken  in  general  terms :  it  would  be  time  enough  when  they  met 
to  enter  into  detiuls. 

More  fortunate  than  the  Golden  Eagle,  the  Samuel  Broum  entered 
the  East  River  at  New  York  without  accident,  only  three  days  alier  the 
first-named  steamer.  As  they  passed  Long  Island,  Mr.  Barnard  Jones, 
who  was  looking  over  the  tai&ail,  little  imagined*  that  Mr.  Miranda's 
vessel  had  ffone  to  pieces  at  that  spot,  litde  suspected  that  twenty 
thousand  gold  coin^  in  which  he  ought  to  have  shared,  lay  sunk  beneam 
that  wave ! 

Mr.  Barnard  Jones  was  amongst  the  last  to  disembark,  his  infirmity 
rendering  him  slow  of  motion ;  but  he  met  with  no  worse  accommodation 
in  consequence,  a  very  polite  gentleman  who  accosted  him  on  the  quay 
suggesting  Astor  House  as  the  best  hotel  for  a  stranger,  and  kindly  con- 
senting to  accompany  him  thither ;  an  act  of  courtesy  which  was  not 
altogether  disinterested,  seeing  that  the  very  polite  gentleman  was  one  of 
the  comifissioners  of  the  hotel. 

CHAPTER  in. 

LA.  BELLE  ALUAIIOE. 

So  far  as  he  knew,  Mr.  Barnard  Jones  was  not  acquainted  with  a  nngle 
person  in  New  York.  Had  this  been  an  inconvenience  it  could  have  been 
as  easily  remedied  there  as  in  any  other  great  capital,  for  Mr.  Barnard 
Jones,  who  professed  to  have  no  concealments,  did  not  care  how  rich 
people  thought  him ;  and  when  a  man  is  supposed  to  have  plenty  of 
money  his  least  difficulty  is  the  acquirement  of  friends.  The  talisman 
which  he  had  applied  at  Cape  Town  would  have  been  equally  potent  if 
used  in  New  York,  provided  he  fell  in  with  no  one  fam^HfU'  with  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Rothschild ;  but  to  personate  a  Montefiore  in  a 
place  where  all  perhaps  wore  known,  and  where  one  of  the  fEunily  might 
possibly  be,  was  too  dangerous  an  experiment,  and  consequently  Mr. 
Barnard  Jones  resolved  to  preserve  the  unobtrusive  appdlatimi  which  he 
had  last  bestowed  upon  himself. 

His  first  object  was  to  endeavour  to  obtain  ti^n  of  Mr.  Miranda, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  Messrs.  Barclay  and 
Livingstone,  the  house  to  which  one  of  the  letters  addressed  to  his  partner 
had  been  written  by  him  from  the  Cape.  He  was  informed  by  one  of 
the  firm  that  the  gentleman  whom  he  inqmred  after  had  been  there  the 
day  before,  having  only  just  arrived  in  New  York.  Had  he  transacted 
any  business  ?  No :  he  merely  received  his  letter,  offered  his  thanks, 
and  withdrew,  leavmg  his  address,  however,  in  case  it  should  be  asked  for. 
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On  looking  At  thecarJ  which  was  handed  to  him,  Mr.  Barnard  Jonea 
perceived  that  Mr.  Miranda  was  alto  staying  at  the  Astor  Hquse.  That 
they  had  not  met  was  by  no  means  surprising,  for  the  enterprising  little 
Jew  had  saUied  forth  in  quest  of  his  associate  the  moment  he  had  de« 
posited  his  goods  and  chattels  in  safety.  He  now  returned  to  the  hotels 
and  went  to  the  bar-room  to  learn  the  number  of  Mr.  Miranda's  apart* 
ment,  but,  while  making  the  inquiry,  he  happened  to  turn  his  head,  and 
saw  approaching  the  identical  person  he  wanted.  Mr.  Barnard  Jones 
set  down  untasted  a  glass  of  ''  chain  lightning''  which  he  was  about  to 
drink,  and  hobbled  across  the  saloon,  eager  to  have  the  first  word. 

With  so  discreet  a  man  as  Mr.  Miranda,  there  was,  however,  nothing 
to  apprehend.  The  imperturbable  Portuguese  received  Mr.  Bamara 
Jones  as  calmly  as  if  only  five  minutes,  and  not  eight  months,  had  elapsed 
since  last  they  met,  and  in  returning  his  greeting  seemed  merely  to  be 
continuing  a  conversation  that  had  just  been  interrupted.  Neither  wis 
there  any  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  younger  capitalist,  and  afbr  a 
few  common-place  words,  whidi  anybody  was  welcome  to  overhear,  Mr* 
Miranda  negligently  walked  out  of  the  saloon,  followed  by  his  Hebrew 
friend. 

There  was,  hovrever,  somethmg  more  of  animation  in  the  manner  of 
each  when  they  were  fidrly  closeted  in  a  private  i^Nurtment,  with  the 
door  double-locked  to  prevent  intrusion. 

"  S'help  mel"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bernard  Jones,  burstmg  into  an  uncon- 
trollable fit  of  laughter,  and  capering — as  wcdl  as  he  could — about  the 
room — "  s'help  me,  l^^Granda,  here  you  are !" 

The  grave  features  of  the  Portuguese  gentleman  slightly  relaxed  at 
this  salutation,  though  his  smile  was  not  quite  so  expressive  of  satisfac- 
tion as  it  used  to  be  when  pleasant  thoughts  crossed  ms  mind. 

'^  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Miranda,  '<  I  am  true,  as  you  see,  to  our  appoint- 
ment But  sit  down,  Montefiore,  andHell  me  all  that  has  happened  to 
yon  since  we  parted  in  Great  St.  Helen's." 

*^  You  must  drop  that  name  here,  Miranda,"  said  the  other;  '< I  call 
myself  now  Mr.  Barnard  Jones— quite  at  your  service,  quite  at  the  ser- 
yice  of  all  the  Wall-street  gentlemen,  s'help  me!  ha  I  ha!  ha  I  ^  But,  I 
say,"  he  continued,  checking  his  mirth,  <'  how  does  it  stand  with  you  ? 
Are  you  still  Mr.  Miranda?" 

"  1  es,"  returned  the  Portuguese ;  "  there  has  been  no  occasion  yet  to 
make  any  change." 

<'  So  much  the  better  if  you've  made  it  all  square  at  Sydney,  and  left 
no  track." 

'<  Square !  Well,  you  shall  hear  about  that  by-and-^y.  As  to  the 
track,  a  vast  continent  and  two  oceans  lie  between  us  at  present." 

'^  May  they  keep  so  till  we've  done  here  all  that  we  want  to  do. 
Well?" 

"  WeU  r 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  Jew,  "you  mean  me  to  begm.  Pve  no  ob- 
jection, Pm  sure." 

Knowing  to  a  nicety  the  amount  which  Mr.  Miranda  had  intended  to 
realise  in  Australui,  and  presuminc^,  from  his  appearance  in  New  York, 
that  he  had  fulfilled  his  intentions,  Mr.  Barnard  Jones  made  a  tolerably 
correct  statement  of  his  proceedines  at  the  Cape,  suppressing  not  much 
more  than  half  his  profits.     He  should  be  ready,  he  said,  to  put  down 
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Tilaef  to  dM  extont  of  oight  Aonwrf  pooB^  Ani  low,  wkU  lad 
Mr.  Mifawkdooe? 

«  More  tfaia  yon,  my  dear  fineDd,"  rtpBed  dM  Portagoeto;  ^  twko  at 
mveh!     We iduOl  have  too  brge  a  oapital  to  start  with." 

<<  Yei,"  said  tho  Jew,  laugliiDg^  ^  if  we  meaat  to  embark  aaytfaii^ 
raoL     B«twlia«i'8tlM  shape  of  yomr  tin?    Ii  it  in  billi  or  cadi  ?" 

^  Bnllaon!^  said  the  Poft^goeae,  nnafale  to  chedc  a  nsmg  sigh. 

^  Ah,  you  wish  it  was  aM>re,''  ofaserred  the  qmek-earad  Jew — ^ao 
doL'' 

^NefwrmiBdy"  ratmrnedlfr. Miranda,  reeoreiii^ from  his mooaentaiy 
depressioD,  and  reserved  to  pot  the  best  &e6  on  die  mattep—^  never 
mind,  we  diaU  do  Tsry  welL'' 

^  And  where  is  it  ?     Lodged  in  a  bank  or  in  your  keeping  T* 

**  In  my  keeping,  of  eoorse.    How  ean  yon  ask  such  a  question  ?    Do 

Ca  diink  I  wonld  trust  a  sii^e  house  in  this  place?  Ton  onght  to 
TC  known  better,  my  dear  finead  !  No,  no— it  is  amongst  my  effects 
in  thwe.  I  ean  show  yon  the  chesty  if  yon  like.  The  porters  had  some 
tremble  to  get  it  vp  so  high. 

*<  They  ought  to  keep  a  lift  here,  s'help  me !"  cried  the  Jew,  inducing 
in  another  burst  of  langhter,  ^  for  gentlemen — ha!  ha! — widi  prop^y 
like  ns.  They  ought  indeed,  s'help  me!  Tes!  I  should  like  to 
see  it" 

Mr.  Miranda  rose  and  took  his  companion  into  an  inner  roemy  where 
he  slept. 

'<  There  !**  he  said,  pointing  to  a  large  farass-bonnd  box  that  stood  in  a 
comer.     ^  Try  and  more  it  1" 

The  little  Jew  appHed  one  of  his  toeless  feet  to  the  chest,  but  it  offered 
too  solid  a  resistanoe  for  him  to  mreroome.  * 

He  tnbbed  his  hands  with  glee  and  listened  with  a  delighted  air  to 
die  tale  which  Mr.  Miranda  noi^  told  of  all  that  had  befallen  him  at 
Sydney.  Like  Mr.  Barnard  Jones,  howerer,  the  Portagnese  sup[»«6sed 
wnat  he  thought  fit,  and  tmomgai  the  hetM  he  did  not  communicate  was 
die  rather  important  secret  which  he  shared  with  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic.  But  that  did  not  signify.  As  fiur  as  appearances  went,  the 
chest  whidi  he  had  bought  tl^t  Tory  day  and  Med  with  pig-lead,  an 
hour  or  two  before  the  arrival  of  his  colleague,  was  as  snb^aatial  and 
Taluable  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with  the  purest  AustraUan  gM.  It  was 
a  cruel  deception — more  cruel  to  himsetf  than  to  any  one  else  jaat  then* 
Yet  he  bore  his  loss  with  so  mu<^  equanimity  that  eren  the  Jew,  eunniug 
as  he  was,  never  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  of  anything  having 
gone  wrong.  In  his  turn,  Mr.  Barnard  Jones  bestowed  his  (reserved) 
confidence  on  Mr.  Miranda,  producing  bills  to  the  amonnt  of  which  he 
had  already  spoken,  and  thus,  relying  npon  eadi  other,  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Gentile  took  counsel  together  to  prepare  a  fresh  plan  of  operations. 

OHJJPTSR  rv. 

XB.  mRAKDA  ICBETB  AH  OLD  AOQUAINTAHCB. 

Although  the  Golden  Eagle  went  to  pieces  in  a  gale  of  wind  which 
sprang  up  within  two  or  three  hours  of  ner  striking  on  the  rocks,  it  so 
happened  that  none  of  the  passengers  or  crew  were  lost.  Those  who 
first  got  into  the  boats  made  the  shore  at  different  points ;  the  party  that 
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WM  swanped  whtn  Mr.  Mixanda'i  obesfc  went  down,  oontctted  to  mm 
themselves  by  clinging  to  scattered  spars— all,  save  the  Portogoese  him- 
self,  who  swan  atfiore,  as  we  have  seen,  and  Colonel  Washington  M. 
SniJces,  who  managed  to  get  astride  of  a  haoeoop,  whieh  was  £ivea  on/ 
Staten  Island ;  Captain  Dodge  and  his  people  remained  long  enough  to 
eonstruct  a  ra£^  whidi  they  kundbed  when  the  yeseers  timbm  began  to 
purt,  and  thns  were  Ixmie  on  it  in  safety  to  the  opposite  ooast  ot  New 
Jersey. 

With  the  majority  of  these  sUpwredked  peraons  this  history  has  nn 
more  to  do^  Colond  Washington  M.  Snakes  being  die  only  one,  besides 
Mr.  Miranda,  in  whose  adventures  it  taket  any  interest. 

With  respect  to  that  gMitJeman,  it  may  be  sniBciaDt,  for  the  present, 
to  say  that  when  he  landed  on  his  henooop,  which  he  bM  to  proems  a 
breakfast,  his  fortunes — minus  only  a  hat  and  coat — were  in  precisely  the 
aaisde  condition  as  when  he  took  his  departure  from  Snakesvdle,  about  a 
year  before,  on  the  Califomian  expedition.  To  he  without  money  was» 
therefore,  no  novelty  to  the  gallant  cdonel,  and  he  met  tibat  feature  of 
his  fate  with  becoming  equammity,  relying  on  die  chaaoe  i^ueh,  some- 
how or  oth^,  always  comes  to  the  reseue  of  the  genmne  Loafer.  But  it 
was  not  without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  he  gaaed  on  the  remorseless  sea 
which  had  robbed  him  of  the  '*  halves  "  he  had  churned  in  Mr.  Miranda's 
treasure  :  however,  there  was  no  help  for  it  now,  and,  ooascding  himself 
with  the  r^ection  that  it  was  best  to  ^  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,"  he  tamed 
his  hack  upon  the  waves,  and,  shouldering  his  hencoop, ''  toolc  a  bee-line,'* 
as  he  said,  *^  in  the  cb'rection  of  dvillsatbn." 

Mr.  Miranda^  without  employing  the  same  phrase,  did  the  same  thing, 
when  he  recovered  his  legs  on  the  shore  ^  Long  Island ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  went  straight  to  the  nearest  hahitatioa.  Thoi^  he  had  suffered  a 
calamity  sufficient  to  overwhelm  any  ordinary  man,  he  had  not  abeolutdy 
lost  all :  there  still  remained  a  tolerabtf  well-filled  purse  in  his  pockety 
and  the  ornaments  he  wore,  together  with  his  large  gold  watch  and 
massive  chain,  were  of  sufficient  value  ta  maintain  him  fior  tome  time,  if 
he  should  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  partii^  with  them.  But  he  hoped 
for  better  things.  The  period  was  near  at  nand  when  Mr.  Montefiore 
might  be  expected  at  New  Yotk  ;  independently  of  other  views,  there  was 
the  prospect  of  again  working  in  concert  with  his  ingenious  partner ;  and> 
moreover,  a  new  and  wide  field  presented  itself  for  that  enterprise  which 
he  had  long  so  sncoessfully  cultivated.  Tet  he  must  act  widi  prudence  in 
his  revelations  to  Mr.  Montefiore,  of  whom  he  knew  quite  enough  to  ha 
aware  that  the  avowal  of  his  recent  misfortune,  if  htf  firiend  possessed 
anything  himself,  would  be  the  signal  for  the  immediate  break-up  of  their 
alliance.  This  was  the  reason  why  his  fint  care,  on  reaehing  New  York, 
was  to  procure  a  chest  similar  to  tlutt  which  he  had  lost,  and  bang  speedily 
provided  with  wearing  apparel,  no  outward  sign  dedaced  that  he  was  n<^ 
the  wealthy  man  he  might  in  reality  have  been. 

"  We  must  look  about  us,  my  dear  fieieod,"  sud  Mr.  Miranda,  at  the 
close  of  the  conference  in  his  private  room ;  "  we  have  practical  people 
to  deal  with  here,  who  are  themselves  aoeiwtomed  to  expUUer  sdiemes  to 
the  full  as  ingenious  as  any  that  we  can  devise." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Barnard  Jones.  ^  Yankees  don't  walk 
about  with  their  eyes  shut.     But  we  have  this  advantage  over  them : 
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they  can't  help  puttmg  a  great  deal  of  £uth  in  the  milUonnaires  of  the 
old  oountry*'' 

*^  That  18  trae.  I  have  abready  obseiVed  that  they  worship  the  names 
of  the  leadbg  London  bankers,  just  as  in  general  they  adore  the  English 
aristocracy,  and  I  have  come  to  the  oonclnsion  that  the  more  we  staod 
for  the  more  we  are  likely  to  get.  Thmk  oyer  the  matter,  then.  We 
will  dine  at  the  table  d^hiie  tUs  afternoon,  and  you  will  there  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging  for  yourself  what  manner  of  men  we  have  to 
encounter ;  for  since  I  arriyed  here — short  as  the  time  is — I  haye  noticed 
that  the  language  if  not  the  spirit  of  speculation  accompanies  them  undo* 
eyery  circumstance  of  their  liyes." 

<^  When  is  the  dinner-hour ?**  asked  Mr.  Barnard  Jones.  "I  must 
dress  myself  for  the  occasion.  That  always  did  a  great  deal  for  me  at 
the  Caper 

'^  You  are  quite  right.  There  is  an  essential  advantage  in  being  w^ 
dressed,  though  the  Americans  very  often  overlook  the  fact  in  their  own 
persons.  Five  is  the  time.  Till  then  I  shall  take  a  walk  in  Broadway. 
You,  I  know,"  continued  Mr.  Miranda,  glancing  at  his  friend's  feet,  ^*  are 
not  fond  of  promena^g.  Besides,  you  will  have  enough  to  do,  I  dare 
say,  between  this  and  dinner." 

On  this  they  separated,  Mr.  Barnard  Jones  to  make  tus  toUetU^  Mr. 
Miranda  to  meditate  in  motion. 

There  is,  in  Broadway,  much  to  meditate  upon,  even  if  only  its  ex- 
ternals are  considered.  The  most  magnificent  and  the  wealthiest  street 
in  the  worid  must  needs  be  curiously  suggestive.  What  turn  Mr. 
Miranda's  thoughts  might  have  taken,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inquire; 
but  whatever  they  were,  they  met  with  a  sudden  interruption.  At  the 
comer  of  Broome-street,  where  it  intersects  Broadway,  he  found  himself 
suddenly  £Eu>e  to  hoe  with  Colonel  Washinp^n  M.  Snakes. 

Their  astonishment  was  mutual,  each  bemg  under  the  impression  that 
the  other  was  drowned. 

''  Well,  I  swan  i"  said  the  colonel,  stretching  out  his  large  brown  hand, 
**  this  %$  an  all-fired  meeting !  I  thought  you  was  amongst  the  missing." 

''  No,"  replied  Mr.  Miranda.    ''  I  escaped,  as  you  see." 

*^  Do  tell !"  exclaimed  the  colonel.  "  You  realised  the  land,  then. 
Whar?" 

''  On  Loi^  Island,  as  I  have  smoe  learnt    And  you  ?" 

"  I  fixed  it  just  under  Staten  light  Dreadful  difficult  it  was  io  fix, 
sailing  on  a  biddy-coop ;  that  was  the  critter  carried  me.  Well,  mer- 
chant, I  am  happified  to  see  you !" 

Thereupon  tney  shook  hands  for  the  second  time ;  but  not  to  part : 
the  colonel  had  no  desire  to  lose  sight  of  Mr.  Miranda  so  speedily. 

^^  I  say,  merohant,"  he  resumed,  ^*  whar  shall  we  liquor  up  ?  xb  what 
Ao-tel  are  you  staying?" 

Being  informed  that  Astor  House  was  the  place,  the  colonel  sud  he 
had  thoughts  of  going  there  himsel£  He  had  business  in  New  York 
before  he  could  go  down  to  Snakesville,  and  was  waiting  for  money. 
"  I  lost  every  cent  I  brought  back  from  Ca.,"  he  said,  *^  on  board  that 
ihunderinff  steamer.  She  ripped  up,  I'm  told,  like  an  old  shoe.  But,  I 
say,  merenant,  you  must  have  made  an  all-fired  smash  with  that  'ere 
chest !  I  kinder  look  upon  it,  you  know,  as  half  my  property.  We 
ought  to  have  reck'nings,  I  guess !" 
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**  Ab  much  reckoning  as  yon  like,"  returned  Mr.  Miranda,  **  if  you  can 
reooTer  the  chest.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  I  must  ask  you  not  to  speak 
of  it  again.'' 

«What!    Itriles^eft?    Nowonder!    It  hefted  some,  t^  did  T 
*^  Its  Talue  was  great,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Miranda,  **  but  it  is  not 
mltogether  on  that  account.'' 

llie  colonel  looked  steadily  at  the  Portuguese,  but  his  £Eu>e  was  in- 
•cmtable. 

**  Well,"  said  the  former,  after  drawing  a  long  breath,  ^  I  can  disre- 
member,  when  I'm  wanted  to,  as  well  as  any  chap  in  the  Union.  Shall 
we  hiler?" 

Mr.  SiGranda  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
^pestion. 

The  colonel  explained  that  he  had  proposed  a  lounge  till  dinner-time. 
He  had  made  up  nis  mind  to  go  to  Asto^s. 

Remembering  the  remarks  on  the  subject  of  dress,  which  he  had  lately 
made  to  Mr.  Barnard  Jones,  Mr.  Miranda  would  willingly  have  dispensed 
with  the  eociety  of  Colonel  Washington  M.  Snakes  until  he  had  provided 
himself  with  a  decent  tailor,  for  the  colonel's  costume  was  anything  but 
£uhionable.  He  wore  the  very  same  pants  that  adorned  his  nether  man 
when  the  Crolden  EagU  struck ;  wustcoat  he  had  none,  and  the  rest  of 
his  attire  consisted  only  of  a  loose  slop  jacket  of  brown  hoUand  and  a 
broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  which  flapped  over  his  face  at  every  movement. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  say  how  or  where  the  colonel  had  procured  the  last- 
named  articles :  enough,  that  he  was  content  to  wear  them,  and  so  con- 
tent, that  he  seemed  to  think,  if  there  were  any  difference  between  his 
appearance  and  that  of  Mr.  Miranda,  it  was  rather  in  his  own  &vour,  as 
beings,  at  all  events,  more  light  and  airy. 

What  manner  of  man  he  had  to  deal  with  in  Colonel  Washington  M. 
Snakes,  Mr.  Miranda  had  divined  when  first  he  met  him  on  board  the 
Golden  Eagle:  that  impression  was  now  confirmed,  and  although  a 
hanger-on,  for  his  own  advantage,  was  no  very  desirable  acquiuntance — 
there  were  points  about  the  New-Jersey  man  which  mieht  oe  turned  to 
account.  Still  there  were  the  objectionable  pants  and  Imen  jacket,  and 
Mr.  Miranda  hesitatingly  observed  that  he  believed  the  company  always 
sat  down  in  full  evening  dress  at  Astor  House. 

<'  Well,"  said  Colonel  Washington  M.  Snakes,  '<  I  approbate  that 
view,  only  it's  above  my  bend  just  now.  Ill  tell  you  what,  though. 
Loan  me  a  twenty-dollar  note  till  they  remit  from  Snakesville,  and  111 
dress  full  chisel.  If  you  haven't  a  note,  merchant,  hard  money  will  do 
as  well.     You  needn't  to  feel  streaky ;  I  shan't  slope." 

Mr.  Miranda  was  a  good-natured  as  well  as  a  politic  man.  He  might 
want  a  reference.  It  was  better  to  have  a  friend  in  the  tall  colonel  than 
an  enemy.  He  took  two  gold  Eagles  from  his  purse  and  placed  them  in 
the  colonel's  ready  palm,  saying,  "  Whenever  it's  convenient,  not  before." 
''  I  mean  the  clean  thing,"  said  the  colonel,  depositing  the  twenty 
dollars  in  the  pocket  of  hb  pants.  "  Shall  we  liquor  up  now  f  I'll  stand 
Sam.     No  I     Well,  then,  I'll  make  tracks  till  five  o'clock." 

<<  Do  so,"  said  Mr.  Miranda,  guessing  at  his  meaning.     ^^  And  when 
we  meet,  I  will  introduce  you  to  a  particular  friend  of  mine." 
''  Vamos,"  said  the  colonel. 
Mr.  Miranda  smiled,  and  they  separated  till  dinner-time. 
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This  is  ihe  way  he  wrote  down  faU  name  at  the  kit  oansosi  **  Jean- 
Pierre  Bitterlm,  of  Lin^ville^  60  yean  of  age ;  S^  yean'  aetnre  aemce^ 
1 1  campaigns,  2  wounds ;  captain  1834,  chevaMer  1836^  xetired  in  1847; 
medal  of  St.  Helena."  Such  is  the  way  he  denrihed  Uaadf ;  b«i  M. 
About's  portrait  of  the  inner  ftiao,  though  not  flattering,  is  £&t  mena 
photographic :  *'  He  possessed  a  most  by^  fraak,  and  delicate  diaacter, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  was  the  meat  bitter,  jeakoiMV  aad  iU-temparad  m 
the  world."  As  for  his  external  qualities,  he  wore  a  moustache  ^udi  am 
cosmetic  in  the  world  would  render  liasom,  and  whioh^  hladc  ae  jet  on 
Sunday  morning,  grew  gradually  gprey  by  Thursday;  while  hit  han^ 
thanks  to  the  perruquier's  skill,  ever  maintaiaed  its  zinreQ  gloss :  all  diat 
betrayed  his  age  were  the  small  tufts  of  grey  haiv  thai  pti^^d  outof  Ua 
ears. 

Yet  Captain  Bitteriin  eaght  to  have  had  no  reason  to  be  ouitniaally 
cross,  for  he  did  not,  apparently,  suffer  fipon  indagestkm.  As  a  boy»  m 
had  been  the  happiest  drummer  in  the  French  army  wk  the  battik  af 
Leipzig,  and  never  slept  without  dreaming  oi  the  traidiiioDal  Manhal'a 
b&ton.  He  earned  his  Erst  epaulette  at  Waterioev  thondu  he  did  not  get 
it  till  nine  years  kier  in  Spain.  During  that  interval  he  had  aiten  Mk 
inclined  to  retire,  and  plant  his  native  cabbages  ;  but^  though  he  waa  di^ 
satisfied,  and  a  sergeant  to  boot,  he  had  never  plotted*  GaiiMig  his 
captaincy  by  seniority,  at  the  age  of  thirty«rix,  he  proceeded  ta  AEaat^ 
and  came  back  with  a  dysentery :  he  was  seat  ta  paldi  hiatfetf  up  aib 
Brianqon,  where  he  nuuiied  a  restaurateur's  daa^ite^  aa  a  pUisani 
mode  of  passing  the  time.  No  sooner  married  tlMin  ha  was  ordered  to 
join  the  depdt  at  Strasburg,  his  wife  foUowing  in  the  baggage  traiA.  In 
1839  he  became  the  father  of  a  girl,  bom  betwixt  the  three  hundred  aad 
tenth  and  three  hundred  and  eleventh  milestones  on  the  Strasbuig  road. 
Unfortunately,  his  wife  was  young  and  coqaettish,  and  attowed  hen^  ta 
be  made  love  to  without  meaning  any  harm.  After  passing  thiengb  the 
agonies  of  jealousy,  and  killing  a  comrade  who  annoyed  him  wiAh  hia 
jokes,  the  captain  determined  on  retiring  when  he  waa  fiMr^nine.  He 
set  up  hn  Lares  in  the  Marais,  on  an  income  of  about  5000  fr.  a  yeai^ 
and  the  solitude  s^tled  madame  in  four  yeacs ;  aa  M.  About  piofimndly 
remarks,  *'  the  angels  themselves  would  have  grown  waasEy  of  tending  tb 
captain  in  his  desert** 

The  captain  was  inconsolable  at  the  loas  of  tba  only  doaaestie  aniasal 
he  had  to  bully ;  but  the  pangs  wore  off  when  the  last  war  aroused  hia 
martial  instincts.  The  greatest  blow  the  gallant  captain  ever  receifed 
was,  that  Sebaatopol  should  be  taken  without  him,  fot  he  had  bean 
anxiously  expecting  that  the  minister  of  war  would  send  fbr  him,  aa  the 
only  man  capable  of  finishing  the  campaign  prop^ly*  Hence,  when  the 
capture  of  the  MaUkoff  took  place,  he  was  so  agitated  by  it,  that  &t 
Agathe^  his  maid-of-all-work,  compassionately  awed  him  whethet  the 
government  had  deprived  him  of  a  portioa  of  his  property  and  if  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  put  down  one  dish  at  breakfast  in  conaequeace^  At 
times  the  captain  would  certainly  remember  he  was  a  father;  but  it  only 

*  Trente  et  Quarante.~San8  Dot— Les  Parents  de  Bernard.  Par  TL  About 
Paris:  HachetteetC^    1859. 
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eadad  br  waipiffatiTig  hhn,  ior  ke  cooAd  not  n^akA  ap  hk  nind  vktthet 
hk  wife  nad  been  wiftiithfiii  to  Iwr  ^owa.  Bestdea^  when  1m  went  to  see 
tlM  M<tde  Emma  at  St.  Dema^  be  fiMind  ber  te  vgljr  tkat  be  Ml  na  in- 
terest in  her.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  when  she  suddenly  bvtst  Sortk 
into  alotfelygifl^AiaaanoTedueeaptaitt  the  more,  finriogieat  was  Ae 
tfovble  tbe  eare  o£  her  wooU  entail  upon  him^  that  he  dedaied  her  leanty 
was  realty  indeeent 

Suek  a  fcieasure  as  tUa  Ae  saspnnoaa  captain  UMist  ktep  firem  Mertal 
ere;  heoce^  he  bceke  off  att  Ennnn'a  odIuhA  nc<|paintaBce6»  and  only 
allawed  her  to  go  oat  with  Agather  to  dMnrch.  Little  did  the  poor  man 
8nq>eet  ihia  waa  thn  very  way  to  lose  hb  dan^iter.  One  monung,  as 
she  was  retoniing  from  ohureh,  she  was  inaohed  1^  &  pared  of  SK^od- 
boys,  when  snddenly  &  ^eiy  handsome  Tfuag  man  came  to  her  rescue, 
and  bore  her  away  to  his  lodgii^  in  a  mtntiDg  states 

Hie  was  a  yomig  Itafian,  ^  good  faanty,  Bartolemeo  Nanii,  ez^Cotmt 
de  Miranda,  who  had  fovglrt  Mravely  danng  the  siege  of  SUmie ;  and, 
after  meitgi^;ing  his  estate  and  tiUe,  he  had  retbred  to  Pa»,  his  wh(^ 
taae  consisting  of  his  fiemiily  portrait-eallery,  which  he  could  not  bear  to 
part  witk  Up  to  die  present  he  had  earned  his  liTelihood  as  reader  to 
an  Italian  pxkvter,  hot,  now  that  love  took  foil  possession  of  his  senses, 
like  a  troe  Italian,  he  ooold  no(  do  anything  bnt  think  of  his  lore.  Of 
course,  Emma,  who  never  saw  any  yonng  asen,  gave  her  heart  to  her 
i^ampion,  and  £or  her  part  dreamed  pleasantly  alwut  the  fbtose,  tkovgh 
not  a  word  was  dsopped  to  the  captain,  who  would  probably  have  gone 
mad  at  the  tkonghl.  Theb  only  chance  of  meetmg  was  at  church, 
where,  as  M.  About  remarks^  ^  die  mass  they  heard  was  net  plaoed  to 
theb  crtdb  in  the  ledger  of  paradbe^'^  Still  diey  were  hnppy,  and  Meo 
invoKted  a  way  cf  communication  which,  for  its  origtnalitj,  deserves 
extract: 

There  are  theatre  bOk  in  the  arcade  connecting  the  Ene  des  Ybsres  with  the 
Place  Rovalc.  Every  noming,  between  eleven  and  twelve,  the  Italian  went 
there,  and  underlined  with  a  peacil  the  letters  wbidi  formed  a  asntenca  addressed 
to  Emma.  It  was  a  same  of  patience,  but  Meo  had  employed  it  before  in  cor- 
resDonding  with  his  friends  at  Boloena,  by  means  of  an  old  number  of  the 
Deoatt.  jfioima  went  out  with  her  la&er,  and  stopped,  Uke  a  child,  before  the 
play-bills.  How  could  the  captain  refuse  her  sium  an  innocent  amusement  ? 
The  fir^  bill  would  run.  thus : 

"  Gow^cfie  FRiB9Mse. 

''Jeudi35Mail858. 
**  Les  eom^cfens  ordinaires  de  rEmpereur  donncront '  GabrttfUe.' " 

Emma  easily  decidiered  Ma  Jolie,  and  carried  oil  the  same  game  tiH  she 
reached  the  Theatre  Beaumarchais. 

The  captain  had  reasons  for  liking  this  stoppage :  for  he,  too,  would 
cast  a  glance  on  the  bills,  which  enabled  him  to  give  Emma  a  fine  moral 
lecture.  He  showed  her  that  auAocs  are  obliged  to  invent  scandaknis 
titles  to  attract  the  public  to  the  theatre,  and  preached  to  her  utter 
contempt  of  plays.  ''You  are  very  ludty,'*  he  would  lay,  ^at  only 
knowing  these  extravagances  by  name.  Look  here  :  '  Le  Fils  Naturer 
— why,  that  is  scandalous  !  *  Le  Fruit  D^endu' — ^that  is  immoral ;  '  La 
Joie  fait  Peur' — ^that  is  ridiculoos ; '  Les  Lbnnes  Pauvres^ — what  can  that 
be  but  a  history  without  head  or  tail,  and  probably  indecent  in  the 
bargtun  ?    The  scamps  who  write  plays  can't  cam  a  living,  and  sen'c 
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'em  right."  EmmA  mer^y  replied  by  marking  the  comer  of  the  luk 
bill  with  the  dusty  end  of  her  parasol,  as  a  sign  to  her  lover  that  she 
had  deciphered  tlie  billet,  and  thus  was  the  poor  captain  tricked  beneath 
his  very  nose. 

At  length,  Emma's  pasnon  became  so  intense  that  she  could  no  longer 
conceal  it  fix>m  her  fiither,  and  so  she  confessed  her  great  secret,  and 
though  the  captain  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  children  should  only  be 
managed  by  kindness,  on  this  occasion  his  wrath  was  superior  to  his 
theory.  The  poor  girl  received  a  couple  of  tremendous  boxes  on  the 
ear,  and  was  locked  up  in  her  room,  wmle  Agathe  was  bundled  out  neck 
and  crop,  under  the  natural  suspicion  of  being  an  accomplice.  As  for 
Emma,  the  captain  swore  she  should  remain  under  arrest  till  she  made 
a  full  confession  (^  her  crimes,  but  she  declared  with  equal  firmness  that, 
so  long  as  she  was  kept  a  prisoner,  she  would  remain  dumb. 

In  such  a  scandal-loving  quarter  as  the  Marais,  the  most  astoun^g 
reports  soon  spread  about  the  captain's  barbarity,  and  the  fEimily  doctor 
thoufi^ht  it  his  duty  to  call  and  inquire.  After  seeing  Emma,  he  candidly 
told  her  £ather  he  was  killing  her  by  inches,  and  that  she  reqmred  change 
of|air  and  scene.  Hence  the  captain,  much  to  his  regret,  was  forced  to 
leave  his  household  gods  and  travel  with  his  perverse  daughter.  But  not 
unaccompanied :  Meo,  who  was  constantly  prowling  round  the  house, 
saw  him  one  evening  copying  a  poster  on  tne  wall,  and  on  reading  it 
after  him  he  found  it  was  a  pleasure  trip  through  Switzerland  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  Emma  started  for  Switieriand  **  like  cowards 
ffo  into  action,  looking  back  every  step."  Unable  to  communicate  with 
her  lover,  she  still  hoped  he  would  be  acquainted  with  their  movements, 
and  follow  them :  nor  was  she  mistaken,  for,  to  her  ineffable  delight, 
Meo  took  the  eighth  seat  in  the  railway  carriage.  So  soon  as  the  captain 
slept,  the  young  couple  began  their  mutual  confessions.  Unfortunate^ 
for  Meo,  he  had  stioted  on  a  wrong  tack.  He  intended  to  be  most 
courteous  to  the  captain  and  win  his  good  graces,  but  he  ought  to  have 
treated  him  rouehly,  having  to  deal  with  a  man  who  commenced  his 
pleasure  trip  in  uiis  way  at  the  Hdtel  des  Trois  Rms,  at  Basle : 

M.  Bitterlm  was  not  yet/served.  He  went  from  the  dining-room  to  the 
terrace,  unable  to  choose  a  table  or  order  breakfast.  The  head  waiter  and  the 
landlord  both  pressed  him,  and  were  unable  to  satisfy  him.  ''  Listen  to  me,"  he 
said,  "I  wish  to  breakfast,  not  like  a  glutton,  who  makes  a  god  of  his  belly,  or 
like  that  gentleman,  who  looks  like  an  ox  in  a  stall  Still,  I  must  restore  mjself 
after  my  night's  travel  I  am  not  afraid  of  exp^ise,  and  I  should  blush  to  break- 
fast like  that  mean  student,  who  is  dipping  a  slice  of  bread  in  his  coffee." 

"  We  have,  sir,"  the  kndlord  said,  "saEnon,  trout,  crayfish,"  &c 

"  Is  your  fish  fresh,  though  ?  I  know  your  tricks  of  passing  on  travellers  all 
the  carps  that  came  out  of  rioah's  Ark.  Besides,  tiie  sauce  nuikes  the  fish,  and 
you  fellows  never  knew  how  to  compose  one.  It  is  a  French  science,  uid  so  you 
can  keep  your  fish  to  yourself." 

The  head  waiter  went  on :  "In  game  we  have  roebuck,  chamois,  hare,  psr- 
tridees.    The  shooting  season  began  this  morning." 

"No,  thank  you — ^lulled  this  morning.  Perhaps  you  will  like  me  to  eat  the 
soles  of  boots." 

"  In  butcher's  meat  we  have  roast  mutton  and  beef,  kidneys,  cutlets,"  &c 

"  Yes,  and  I  bet  you  put  onion  in  everything." 

Here  he  approached  an  inoffensive  traveller,  who  was  eating  a  duck  and  onions 
with  considerable  appetite. 

"  Are  you  going  to  eat  that  stuff,  sir  P" 
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"And  you  will  perhaps  ot  it  is  an  exquisite  dish.  Well,  opinions  are  free, 
especiallj  as  the  animals  of  this  canton  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  republic. 
But,  allow  me  to  say,  in  my  turn,  that  a  man  must  have  a  most  perverted  taste 
to  eat  such  rubbish,  and  call  it  good  in  the  bargain." 

And  here  the  gallant  captain  ordered  the  waiter  to  bring  him  what  he 
liked,  and  the  mettl  went  on  tolerably  serenely,  except  that  the  butter  vnis 
Dot  fresh  (in  Switierland !),  and  he  threw  a  doubtful  plate  at^the  wiuter's 
bead,  with  this  comment :  <^  I  am  not  fitf  tidious.  I  have  drunk  horse  broth 
oat  of  a  cuirassier's  helmet.  But  here  I  represent  the  great  army  of 
France,  and  the  slightest  neglect  is  an  insult.  You  see  the  river  that 
rans  below  your  banaek :  it  belonged  to  me.  I  conquered  it  with  my 
comrades." 

Within  twenty-four  hours  the  captain  had  a  special  object  of  aversion 
in  the  Italian,  who  would  insist  on  paying  him  polite  attentions.  Still 
the  party  proceeded  onwards,  the  captain  abusmg  the  inevitable  trout  till 
ihey  reached  Lucerne,  where  the  principal  sig^t,  according  to  our  author, 
18  *'  honest  |^antigrade  Swiss,  lounging  alraut  in  their  Sunday  clothes, 
and  pretty  JBnglish  girls  holding  up  their  gowns  to  display  their  red 
petticoats."  At  Schaffhausen,  where  the  party  broke  up  for  a  short 
period,  M.  Bitterlin  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  all  his  horror  of 
gambling,  for  he  had  never  touched  a  card  in  nis  life,  always  acting  on 
the  golden  rule  when  asked  to  play :  "  I  am  not  poor  enough  to  need 
your  money,  nor  rich  enough  to  make  you  a  present  of  mine ;"  and  he 
concluded  by  an  assertion  that  such  dens  of  miquity  as  Baden-Baden 
ought  to  be  put  down.  Another  of  the  party  took  up  the  cudgels  and 
defended  public  gambling  in  a  very  specious  manner. 

However  plausible  his  arguments  might  have  been,  they  did  not  alter  the 
oaptain's  decnsion.  He  laughed  at  the  fascinations  of  rouge  et  noir,  and 
at  length  declared  he  wouM  go  to  Baden  and  prove  that  one  man,  at  any 
rate,  could  be  firm.  With  these  doughty  resolutions  the  French  gentle- 
man, whose  name  was  M.  le  Roy,  and  Meo  took  leave  of  the  captain, 
^o  promised  to  follow  them  to  fiaden  in  a  few  days  and  prove  the  firm- 
ness of  a  French  soldier. 

On  reaching  Baden,  Meo  soon  yielded  to  the  temptation.  He  played 
mth  varying  luck  for  two  or  three  nights,  and  had  staked  his  last  Louis, 
when,  accidentally  turning  his  head,  he  saw  the  ferocious  Captain  Bit- 
terlin standing  behind  bun.  Horrified  at  being  thus  detected  by  the 
&ther  of  his  iSnma,  who  had  so  inveighed  against  gambling,  the  young 
man  turned  and  fled.  The  captain  had  time,  however,  to  recognise  him, 
and  said  to  himself,  with  lofty  contempt,  '^  A  rotten  pear :  he  has  not  the 
courage  of  his  vice.  Why,  he  has  forgotten  his  20  fr. — 20  fr.  at  one 
stake  I  two  hundred  pounds  of  ammunition  bread."  However,  he  deter- 
mined to  have  a  hearty  laugh  when  the  Louis  was  lost,  but  unfortunately 
die  black  gained,  and  Meo's  Louis  received  a  companion. 

<^  Well,  after  idl,"  the  captain  thought,  '*the  young  humbug  will  lose 
at  the  second  round."  But  he  was  mistaken,  and  the  captain  saw  80  fr. 
before  him.  He  regarded  with  contempt  thb  gold,  stained  with  the  curse 
of  gambling.  It  was  quite  new,  and  glistened  in  the  lamplight ;  and,  on 
eeeing  the  coins,  the  captain  thought  involuntarily  of  the  first  four  Louis 
he  ever  possessed.  They  were  twenty-four  franc  pieces  of  yellow  gold,  very 
old,  very  worn,  and  rather  clipped.     His  mother  had  taken  them  out  oif 
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a  stocking,  and  slipped  them  into  his  hand  when  he  went  io 
**  What  a  dtlFsreBoe,    he  thoiig4it»  ^  between  ^kem  mum9nA  9m 


iikt  wan. 
I  thottg^it,  ^  between  tlieee  imieiii  teaiiBtan  and 
liiose  respectable  medals  winch  mj  mother  had  MBctified  b^  tdboor  awl 
economy.  This  reflection  was  interrupted  by  the  raka  biingmg  Imn  fMir 
more  Louis.  This  aroused  a  fresh  tram  of  thought.  ^  Parblen !  there's 
tiie  justice  of  fortme.     When  I  was  aeeond  inptaiaij  Z  liad  to  fight  a 


^ole  month  to  gain  the  awn  tlin  y^mog  aocwMbal  Ins  got  hy  tiaa 
tarns  of  the  eards.     F<Mt«Datel7,  thero'a  39  Isr  the  Mnnlr    <wrtj  no ! 
there's  40  for  the  red.    Twomoatks  of  mjpayin  M.  Nami's  pwdDet" 

So  thnigs  went  mi:  tlia  Uaok  ^asaed  ceotimjllj,  tW  the  captain  had 
200  and  odd  Lovis  before  him,  and  tba  rovas  was  b6CX>Mig  ew'ted. 
Already  three  or  iout  pretty  Tomg  women  hirf  oom^  to  bonow  ^o 
Louis  of  the  captain,  and  he  had  received  them  like  a  boar  waoU  tbo 


hoande ;  at  length  the  blaekhad  passed  agam  aad  left  Waae  kba  a  total 
of  5120 fr.    This  nnltiplicatkm  «f  gold  aendaBsed  kna !  MOOftw— aoe 


year  of  his  ineome  gained  ni  n  t«w  aioMenii!  A  ssniant  krougkt  ham  a 
chair,  bat,  tfaevgli  he  said  Im  was  not  playing,  he  giMbafly  aaric  into  it 
The  banker  began  dedliag  agam,  scad  gafo  the  Uoek  SI.  IL  fiitteilin 
noticed  the  sodding  face  oif  thib  person,  and  tkougkt  there  woidd  hb  a 
noble  and  chtvahroiis  pleasure  m  winning  Iraai  these  imsaoral  enleqiiissB. 
And  wben  he  had  10,000  fr.  before  btai,  he  legaaded  faionelf  as  a  ohaa- 
nion  of  vBtae,  who  had  gained  a  viotoiy  over  the  daoKm  of  fAay;.  At 
length  the  banker  asked  **  How  maoh  a  la  mmmef 

*'  I— I  don't  know,''  the  captain  replied,  lodder  than  a  imdMl  corj- 
fth.     **  I— do  not  pfeiy — my — priactploa        ** 

''Ton  are  aware,  air,"  aaid  acronpier  near  hiniy  ^  that  the  awaHaMD 
is  6000  fr." 

In  YMn  did  the  captain  look  Tonad  <«r  Meo,  who  aanfially  kept  ont  of 
his  way ;  but  as  he  coald  not  keep  the  gaoM  aaiting,  lia  arsa—mad, 
«^000fr.,  sh^— I— Ibe»eveao,«tieaat.     hisaotl ^ 

His  hand  trembled ;  he  counted  six  niales,  left  theaaon  the  blaek,aod 
drew  back  the  the  re«t  of  the  money.  The  touch  of  this  Uisasare  pea- 
dnced  a  species  of  dizainess  ;  a  awaiin  of  gift  bttia  flies  began  ^nenig 
round  his  head ;  he  held  on  to  the  table  and  cloaed  Us  mym,  A  ay  dF 
amaaement  around  him  :  black  had  passed  for  the  tenth  tiwe. 

So  tbmgs  went  on  wntil  all  at  once  Ae  red  gained,  4md  Aa  oaptain 
was  quite  fascinated  by  tbe  demon  of  play,  lie  nwst  win  back  the 
6000  fr.  he  had  loet  fer  M.  Nami,  and  then  he  waaid  leave  aS.  Uafin- 
tunately,  though,  these  «z  thousand  frvacs  felUwcd  tha  ethers,  aad  thb 
was  enough  to  oxasperete  the  old  gentleBian.  Ha  ■etnrwsd  to  the 
charge;  gained,  then  lost ;  with  hn  hands  €lled  with  geid^Mid  notes  be 
punted,  now  on  the  red,  rtwn  on  the  Uaok,  or  on  the  adoar,  aecasding  to 
Ine  mspiration  of  the  moment. 

At  Mst  tl^  game  was  over;  the  bank  was  broken,  and  tha  ciaptain 
held  121,240  fr.,  which  bekmged  to  M.  Nana.  Then  eaom  the  »- 
Tttlsion ;  he  must  find  the  young  Italian  and  hand  him  ovar  the  aoeorsed 
money,  which  seemed  to  bum  his  pockets,  and  he  nsked  oi^  aegaidhio 
of  the  crowd  that  pursued  htm,  to  Moo's  hotel.  Bat  he  was  not  to  be 
found ;  for  hoars  the  captain  walked  up  and  down  m  front  of  the  Vic- 
toria, expecting  him  to  come  in ;  bnt  Meo  had  by  tkis  tinw  naelMd 
8tra8burg,  en  rtntte  for  Paris,  and  M.  Bftterhn  went  baek  to  Sknoia 
with  a  heavy  heart. 
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JLomr  ihoBgh  1m  wm>  Meo  Imd  read  im  iihe  fkdiei^s  tetce  gufficient  to 
irii  Ina  lint  thii  ^gem  would  not  lielp  him  in  obtaining  Emmafs  hand  ; 
mui  he  thmtgiit  it  imy  ptofavUe  that  M.  Bttterfin  would  throw  the  money 
at  his  head,  md  flaj,  ^  TfaKt  k  yanrs ;  it  €ort  yon  a  Louis,  and  me  my 
InAoar.    Now,  f^oad  v^t*    Jbril  as  M«o  liaa  no  denre  for  matters  to 

1  tbos,  bm  Hi  Wight  it  beHAer  to  get  hack  to  Pans  and  await  the  result 


IL  fiitteriift,  ^loo,  wascyirihr  iecided  ouTeturmng  to  Paris  and  hiding 
bauhamo^  «ii  he  wasted  %9  «>  was  to  gtd  nd  of  die  money,  and  dten 
he  might  feel  easier  ift  Ins  •mkaL  But  eren  at  Paris  liis  £ame  had  pre- 
MUdhin!;  <<0«rOwB  OarreipoadeBt*  had  sent  the  news  home,  and 
iha  poor  csftam  wai  dmea  out  ^  hoB  mind.  Bin  door  was  besieged 
Im  hoDgijr  sjMoalators,  or  feundetiB  of  an  anonymous  company  offered 
inm  a  BikuafeMm  «f  200,000  fr.  a  year  on  eon£tion  of  ha  deposidng 
6(^000  A^  m  momskj.  A  ^semmander  of  unknown  orders  offered  him  a 
pind  xiihhon  nearly  Mhe  that  «f  Ae  Legion  of  Honour.  Then  sho^ess 
fnyacton  pledged  ihmamAvm  to  tiiple  \m  fortune  in  a  fortnig'ht  la 
ahert,  it  only  ^epandod  cm  the  captain  to  start  Ihe  mushroom  coffee  and 
iha  faaikot  baan  sugar,  die  wbrefia-pipe,  the  toilette-piano,  and  the 
saucepan-helmet,  a  precious  utensil  in  peace,  and  an  incompiurable  arm 
in  isac  Tlw  captam  Mt  himself  repidly  goii^  mad ;  Ids  only  ^ohance 
«f  miity  was  to  find  Meo,  «ttd  ao  he  appli^  to  the  police  for  assistance, 
who  knghed  at  hna.  Hoiwitr,  when  he  reached  home,  he  found  a  note 
io  ufona  Um  whan  Meo  Kvad,  wrifeten,  to  tell  the  trutl^  by  the  young 
gentleman  himself.  Off  the  captain  rushed,  but,  to  his  horror,  Meo  woula 
not^floa^t  tin  naoaer^  he  said,  mud  indeed  prored,  most  logically^  that 
it  belon^Mi  to  ML  Bitterlan,  mod  he  oould  net  tlunk  of  taking  it ;  bc^  to 
ead  iIm  oopho^argy,  the  eaBtain  ibrtw  the  money  on  the  taUe  and  made 
his  escape.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  moat  agreeaUe,  took  Enmm 
for  an  airing,  but,  when  he  retired  to  bed,  he  began  rwrmg  Iflee  a  mad- 
man— he  hzA  found  the  120,000  £r«  waiting  for  i«n  en  his  pillow. 

The  nmi  monnng  the  «aptain  started  off  again  to  Meo,  h«t  the  young 
^andeman  was  just  aa  recoliita,  Aovgh  he  i^ewed  there  was  one  way  of 
awttliag  asaitw,  which,  howofer,  he  must  decline.  On  heiag  presaed, 
he  said  he  alluded  to  a  marriage  with  Emma,  on  vrhom  the  money  could 
ha  aaUkd,  hnt  that  did  s»t  soit  hia  ▼iewa.  Thb  was  enough  to  set  the 
«apiain  eff  rawmg;  he  iniatad  wpon  kaiawing  why  Meo  thought  aa 
aUiaDoe  with  Mr  Imiiy  dtfogatory,  and  on  the  young  man  pernstiag  in 
his  ailcBOiv  challenged  him,  whiek  chsflcaige  Meo  at  onoe  accepted. 

Natnaaiy  enoaign,  the  captain  applied  to  aome  of  his  eld  coBffades  m 
Ae  l(HA  Liaeto  act  aa  Us  secaods,  wiule,  by  a  cocious  oeiaGidettce,  Mr. 
JNaEni  aalaoted  as  his  eaoaod  Aa  eokmel  of  die  saflie  in^ment,  whose 
•OfHaiBtaMe  he  hadiNmed  at  BoaM.  TV>  him  he  conB&d  all  thc^sii*- 
cumstances,  and  the  colonel  rery  willingly  joined  him  in  his  plot. 

When  the  epponants  met  the  aaoct  menung  mt  Viacettnes,  and  just  as 
:dMy  ware  ahoiu  to  sahite^  the  colonel  interposed,  and  begged  to  ask 
whether  the  quarrel  could  not  be  amicably  settled.  After  aaana  argwnsent, 
4he  captain  was  canght  in  the  tnap  hv  Meo  assenting  to  many  his 
dawghtsr.  fiowcfier,  by  fweteadi^g  ^t  he  wasiied  to  defer  thananiaga^ 
Jw  ^Y^ted  the  oaptmn's  auqpidbiis,  Md  got  him  iaito  that  state  of  ohsti- 
aaBy»  that  he  insisted  *en  the  manriage  coming  off  in  «  fortnight,  or  he 
would  ask  the  reason  why.    He  ako  insisteii  that  Meo  alxmU  Tisit 
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Emma  erery  day,  that  the  might  get  uied  to  him.  But  the  brers  were 
hi  too  careful  to  let  him  see  they  had  met  before,  and  the  captain  was 
in  a  fool's  paradise,  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  keeping  an  eye  on  Meo 
lest  he  might  be  off  to  Italy  before  the  marriage  took  place. 

At  len^h  the  great  day  arrived :  Meo  and  Emma  were  married,  and 
the  captain  gave  a  great  feast,  to  which  all  the  seconds  were  innted, 
when  ne  beoune  gloriously  boozy;  so  much  so,  that  the  fiunily  doctor, 
also  present,  asked  him  if  he  ever  had  himself  Ued,  as  he  had  an  apo- 
plectic tendency,  to  which  the  captain  replied,  in  an  inimitable  ycnoe^ 
"  Neyer,  sir.     1  only  shed  my  blood  before  the  enemy  V 

Emma  had  been  married  a  fortnight,  and  was  happy  to  a  degree^ 
though  very  careful  to  hide  it  from  her  fiuher,  as  she  knew  by  ezperienoe 
how  much  the  happiness  of  others  annoyed  him.  The  young  countess 
was  growmg  lorelier  eyery  day  in  the  rays  of  the  honeymoon,  ''for  the 
beauty  of  woman  is  a  delicate  fruit ;  it  blossoms  almost  anywhere,  but  it 
only  ripens  on  an  espalier,  when  leanipg  on  a  husband.''  The  happiness 
that  makes  philosophers  eztrayagant  (see  M.  Sfidielet's  last  work)  some- 
times restores  sense  to  mad  people,  and  this  was  the  case  with  Meo ;  and 
he  began  to  do  without  rings  and  chains  for  himself,  in  order  to  present 
his  wue  with  a  Cashmere  smiwL 

Agathe,  the  inde&tigable  creature^  now  restored  to  fieiyour,  diyided 
hersdf  between  the  captain's  rooms  and  the  nest  of  the  young  couplei 
and  it  was  her  stupidity  that  killed  her  master.  One  day,  as  she  was 
dusting  the  sitting-room,  the  captain,  wearied  of  being  all  alone,  said  to 
her, 

**  I  must  confess  that,  for  a  pious  woman,  you  behaved  very  queeriy." 
**  I,  rir?"  she  replied,  shouldering  arms  with  the  feather-broom. 
<<  Why,  did  you  not  help  your  young  mistress  with  her  first  gallant  ? 
I  kicked  you  out  for  that." 
"What  first  gallant?" 
«  The  one  whose  name  I  never  could  learn." 

*' Tou  know  it  now,  then,  for  it  was  M  Nami.  What!"  she  added* 
with  surprise^  "  you  didn*t  belieye  my  mistress  could  loye  two  men  ?  No^ 
no,  master,  there  neyer  was  but  one,  and  he  must  haye  managed  famously 
to  make  you  swallow  the  pill." 

The  captain  thought  more  in  one  minute  than  he  had  oyer  done  in  lus 
Ufe,  but  he  did  not  feel  at  all  comfortable,  for  the  blood  rushed  to  his 
h^kd  with  the  ideas.  He  saw  in  a  moment  that  he  must  be  laughed  at 
hy  the  whole  of  the  104th,  from  the  colonel  down  to  the  drummer-boys  ; 
there  had  been  a  huge  conspiracy  to  humbug  him,  and  in  his  rage  he 
went  off  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  from  which  he  £i  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  recoyer.  The  family  doctor,  when  called  in,  could  scaroe  refinun  bom 
a  cry  of  delight  "  It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  the  family,  but  I  was  in 
the  light."  .11 

Emma  and  Meo  are  in  deep  mourning,  and  weep  fiK>m  morning  till 
night.  The  poor  children  will  probably  neyer  be  consoled  for  an  ey«it 
which  ensures  their  happiness. 

Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  M.  About's  latest  contribution  to  Freasdi 
light  literature.  We  leaye  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  its  merits  for  them- 
Selves,  assuring  them  that  an  hour  deyoted  to  the  yolume  will  nc^  be 
wasted,  for  it  contains  two  other  tales,  also  written  in  this  promisiiig 
author's  best  style. 
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GEOEGE  IV.  AND  HIS  COTJET  * 

Whatevxr  divergence  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  our 
nobles  conyerting  their  fiumly  records  into  shekels  by  the  kind  assist- 
ance of  oar  enterprising  pubhshers,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  benefit 
the  General  public  deriye  from  such  revelations.  It  is  the  only  way  in 
wbidi  we  of  the  unprivileged  class  can  gain  a  peep  at  our  great  men  en 
robe  de  chambre^  and  there  is  something  most  refreshing  in  the  discovery 
that  they  are  of  the  common  day  aftor  all,  that  no  divine  afflatus  at- 
tended uieir  birth,  and  that  they  mtrieue  for  garters  and  place  with  the 
same  pertinacity  which  our  free  and  independent  electors  display  in 
seeking  government  berths  for  their  sons  and  nephews.  When  John 
Tomldns  and  his  fellows  can  only  consent  to  give  their  vote  for  <^  a  con- 
sideration,**  they  but  follow  the  example  of  our  hereditary  legislators,  who^ 
however,  put  a  somewhat  higher  price  on  their  support.  In  a  word, 
the  more  we  peruse  such  volumes  as  the  two  we  have  now  under  con- 
sideration, the  more  do  we  admire  the  profound  Walpolian  axiom,  **  that 
every  man  has  his  price.'' 

But,  there  is  another  apology  we  may  offer  for  such  ventilation  of 
character  and  motives :  rreatness  necessitates  publicity,  and  if  a  noble 
desire  to  deserve  well  of  his  country,  and  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
a  public  bene£Eu;tor,  he  must  put  up  widi  such  retrospective  tributes  to 
his  memory  as  the  Duke  of  Buckmgham  has  presented  through  a  long 
series  of  volumes.  In  fact,  how  shomd  we  be  able  thoroughly  to  appre- 
ciate those  statesmen  and  orators,  who,  we  are  taught  to  believe,  were 
the  XJltimi  Romanorum,  and  whose  places  are  so  poorly  filled  by  onr 
present  legislators,  were  it  not  for  the  publication  of  the  chit-chat  gossip 
which  humble  jackals  presented  as  an  offering  to  the  Lion  of  Stowe  r 
In  these  letters — certainly  never  intended  for  publication — ^we  have  the 
heroes  of  the  day  dissected,  their  amiable  and  unamiable  weaknesses  laid 
bare,  and  we  must  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  history,  regard  the 
present  Duke  of  Buckingham  as  a  benefactor  to  the  present  a^,  as 
well  as  a  conservator  of  precious  materials  for  the  future  Macaulay  or 
Alison. 

But,  while  awarding  him  this  meed  of  praise,  we  remt  we  cannot 
compliment  him  on  his  editorial  comments :  after  carefdl  investigation, 
we  think  we  may  credit  him  with  just  four  i>ages  of  ori^al  matter,  in 
two  pretentious  octavo  volumes,  rerhaps  this  is  all  for  the  best,  but, 
at  any  rate,  he  might  have  selected  better  materials  for  his  running  com- 
mentary than  the  rubbishing  Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Knighton,  Phy- 
sician and  Baronet,  who  acted  the  part  of  fly-flapper  to  his  extensive 
majesty  George  lY.,  and  attempted  the  impotent  conclusion  of  proving 
the  Adonis  of  fifty  **  a  pious  man,  an  excellent  husband,  and  a  model 
kine.''  He,  the  most  courdy  of  doctors,  who  never  offered  a  pill  without 
a  glass  of  brandy  to  wash  the  bitter  taste  down,  the  most  ^^  booing"  of 
la^ueys  when  any  specially  dirty  work  was  to  be  performed,  is  not  the 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  IV.,  1830-1830.  By  the  Duke  of  BnddDg^ 
bam  and  Chandos,  E.G.    London :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
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maa  who  should  have  been  consulted  when  writing  a  prMt  of  the  reign 
of  Great  George  the  King ;  for  our  part,  we  prefer  Thackeray,  who,  if 
not  erring  on  urn  «de  of  poMnea,  as  «t  say  nte  ImtkAil,  and  is  in  the 
habit  of  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  doubtless  to  the  horror  of  the  noble 
aditec  Jiot  can  me  paidan  the  tone  ^nyloyed  in  yalriqg  of  Canwng, 
that  giuii  among  the  pigmy  legislators  of  the  wy^  whom  the  d«ke 
**dmDB  frith  fiunt  praiae,"  while  he  has  nothing  hot  eulogy  to  profiw 
to  the  memoi^  of  his  mastec  All  the  while,  he  it  remembered,  the 
letters  he  publishes  teem  with  ihe  immorality  of  the  Idag  by  sight  dhriac^ 
idioaoffiunedhiiooiiiitiy  togotoroin,  while  he  was  dal^4«g  ii^  the  ami 
df  a  Coiqntgham,  oi^  like  am  EUtstem  satn^  £ormed  a  body<;giianl  J 
troops  around  hin^  to  defend  him  from  the  populaoe  duA  eygaed  tha 
aause  «f  his  m^nred  «nd  ontaged  wife-  With  these  ve Wations  be£ore 
v§,  it  af^ears  to  na  «  mystery  how  £]^;laad  eseaped  from  a  terrible 
xevolutioi^  and  we  can  now  well  understand  the  fasting  of  alann  whieh 
pvempted  a  Sidmoudi  never  to  travel  without  »  case  of  ^btols  in  his 
oamage.  The  times  were  pregnant  with  meaaoesi  the  country  was 
i^;itated  by  the  Catholic  question,  and  by  the  coUeoti^g  ^orm  of  Be£Dn% 
bt^  during  his  ten  years  of  rc^gal  pomp,  Geoi^  IV.  ooidd  do  no  more 
for  his  people  than  put  himself  in  evidence  by  prooesrioas  to  his  outlying 
dominions,  whence  he  retacned,  exhausted,  to  seek  solaoe  with  his  wdy- 
leve  amid  the  se^vestered  grottos  of  Viijginia  Water.  But  it  is  high 
time  fw  us  to  bcjgm  our  aniuysifl^  else  our  fee&ngs  would  betray  us  into 
eKpresiions  which  would  be  unpardonable,  when  we  remember  that  to  the 
£uaily  whieh  gare  us  «  George  IV.  we  are  indebted  for  a  Victosia. 

In  1820,  Geoige  IIL,  who,  with  afl  his  lemlts  of  education  and  Ger- 
manic origin,  was  « truly  honest  ruler,  made  way  for  the  Prince  Regenl^ 
vho  had  m  hmg  acted  as  de/acto  Idng.  "  The  frital  Udmgs,**  we  ase 
told,  **  were  received  by  the  pdnce  with  a  burst  of  grief  tbslt  was  vecy 
affecting,"  but  the  atate  of  the  nation  soen  aimised  him  from  his  aflic- 
tion.  Not  only  had  he  to  contend  against  bloody  revolution^  as  prepared 
hr  Thistlewood  and  his  gang,  but  a  worae  enemy  was  looming  in  the 
mrtance— A  wife  was  coming  across  the  water  to  4uaim  her  preper  place- 
It  may  be  ihat  Queen  Caroline  was  guilty  —that  the  diaiges  attempted 
io  be  proven  against  her  were  too  true--but,  on  the  other  hand»  what 
right  had  her  husband  to  complain  ?  He,  the  notorious  reprobate,  from 
whom  no  home^  however  humble^  was  safe,  was  the  last  person  who 
conld  go  into  court  for  a  divorce  a  vinculo.  If  &e  English  people  nos- 
jess  one  geod  quality  pre-eminently,  it  is  a  rude  aense  of  jnstioe;  tn^ 
sturdy  mother-wit  tau^t  them  that  Caroline  was  aoore  sinned  against 
than  sinning,  and,  even  were  jhe  guiUy,  she  had  been  driven  to  crime 
by  the  behavioor  of  her  princely  husband.  What  wondei^  then,  that 
the  populace  of  Looden  espoused  her  cause  eagerly*  and  reeoved  her 
with  tnnmphi  as  the  sepiesentativse  of  «  prinoiple.  They,  at  any  rate, 
lad  not  foigetten  the  ^'  For  Grod's  sake,  give  me  a  glass  of  Iwand^, 
Bjuob  r  with  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  greeted  the  poor  gnl 
whom  he  had  doomed  to  jplendid  misay,  as  the  only  means  of  pi^ii^ 
his  debts,  nor  the  treatment  to  which  ihe  child-bode  was  exflaaei. 
What  a  fate  was  hen !  Brought,  from  a  happy  home,  among  starangers^ 
and  meetii^  no  sympathy  from  those  fomab  relatives  who  ahoold  have 
supported  her,  findiog  her  csdy  psolsetsr  in  m  poor  M maa  afaaady  4'  '^ 
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^»lD  mmaa^  tdiemfced  hjtMk,  faabits,  nfl  uKyentiooi  frm  Ae 
'  to  be  Imf  iume,  liovr  om^  d»  remam  liiiuwiu,  •r 
ineteJMriioMtm?  E«^  itidM  ioadt  irkksk  «  kmbud  oo^ 
fbjrtostnii^m  wMe^  ftelkigB  vat  ind  raomne  t»;  iha  wm  beset  hjm, 
'«W8nn<fiBirigMnipviH»med<her  into  an  equiwwai  fmUmw ;  keroim 
child  wa8taJMnirH&<fav,  ii0i«'tote9ir«nother%loveor  f^entfeene; 
<«lMii  voider^  Una,  tteCbniiM^  Pi— wiek  sbwld  4hr ften mil  thiiy 
^MidMkeliritvabmd  fan ^Mluuly  rad  *e  inioifle4»«f  IwrlMB. 
ibcnd'f  peiAdytoW? 

JTo  need  to  wf  eii  the  tad  rteiy :  fcow,  etong  by  kisdit,  shedetmnined 
«i  iMviog  »  Tecaijnitieii';  horn  ehe  Tetaimed  to  Eiiftlwd  to  dttve  the 
ngal  pomp  ivith  her  hobiiid,  who  ihb,  to  the  Ml,  at  frailly  ils  beniBtf ; 
'flhewfts  ' 


iiow  flhe  was  faoed  to  the  hor,  and  all  the  talont  at  the  govenment  < 
anaad  waa  <ipliiy f id  te  onnh  her,  while  a  Briiagliii  and  «  Dennaa  iidblj 
ibaght  hir  oaase;  haw  the  fibnse  of  Loida  waa  eoetaed iata  fiadmg  ms 
cant  vnwtKif  aa«  ne  goipouiflwat,  tfannigh  ajiituainwly  was  ixnnpelled  to 
■haadna  the  piumialiea  j411  dai is  aaMer  of  sad adl  fMaM  hii^oiy, 
aad  need  not  be  denrihed  hen. 

AM  thia  whie  the  f^oaemaient  ware  aotifaly  aagaged  m  yatllug  down 
sedition,  that  is  to  say,  in  punishing  those  wheTeaStwedto  thiBdc  ooatnty 
to  thameelves^  aawng  Mmm  hemg  the  adefaiwted  Boat,  wIm  will  liye 
fapefes,w«eeitDDtyfiarhai«toi«dinaafteoas  to  Sir  fiobort  Peel :  ^I 
-am  the  first  <ef  my  finaiiy  who  vaa  a  tradeaaum,  while  the  heaoanMe 
ttemberisiheiestofhbwhowasa^pentleman.''  The  hiag  hiaaMlf  ooa- 
Aseended  to  mtedeae  tn  aneh  matlani  of  ofiBian,a8  wi&  heaeealfiNNa  the 
'    '  aote: 


TBS  mm  TO  iMMus  Euxnr. 

BsightaD,  (laib  t,  16Si* 
Ml  1XIA&  IioaB!,*--dlL8  the  courts  of  hvw  wil  low  opea  wiUiim  a  Ib^ 
ibsicous  to  icnow  the  deoisioii  tkat  has  been  takea  hj  the  atlonMsr-cenenl  vaan 
the  mode  in  which  all  Tenders  of  treasoa*  and  libellers,  siuih  as  Beabow,  &c.  ftc. 
are  to  be  prosecuted.  This  is  a  measure  so  vitally  indispensable  to  my  feelin^^ 
as  well  as  to  the  country,  that  I  must  inM  that  no  further  loss^  of  time  should 
be  suffered  to  elapse  before  proeeecBngs  be  instituted.  It  is  eUar,  beyond 
^iqmte,  from  the  improremeirt;  t)f  the  pubHo  mind,  and  the  loyalHy  which  &e 
ooantry  is  now  ayeiywfaere  disphymg,  i/freperif  fUhated  aid  twmed  to  He 
4esi  mivatUoffe  by  wiaiifan,  tiiat^  the  gsvenuneat  will  tfaeoBby  be  enabSed  to 
DQMnr  to  the  eottakf  aad  to  me  thoee  enk  of  the  maaiitiide  ef  whieh  there  oan 
be  but  one  opinion.  This  I  write  to  you  in  your  double  capacity  as  a  friend  aad 
a  mimster,  uid  I  wish,  under  the  tame  feeling  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  that  you 
wndd  coBBAUMcate  a^  sfinious  and  detBiaiinition  to  hin. 

Always,  my  dear  lerd. 

Very  siaoerek  yean, 

G.E. 

We  oiay  aafety  fan  over  the  legrets  these  Whig  geatleaiea  ei^mas 
because  Sir  Francis  Burdett  wa  sonly  fined  2000/.,  and  mmisomnent  fer 
three  months,  far  matters  more  attractive.  How  dehghtml,  iisr  inatanee^ 
3s  it  to  find  ^at  "  Lady  Conyngham  ts  atrivk^  to  iatroduoe  the  Opj^ 
mtion.  I  was  told  last  night  {wntes  W.  H.  Freaaatle)  .that  Lend  aad 
Lady  Grey  and  childi«n  are  nvited  to  the  Carkoa  fioaae  hall  fi»  tins 
ewening;  if  ao^  nothing  caa  jnore  tstroaghf  aark  her  iniAiieaea»  ^  yau 
amiat  remember  the  langn^ge  the  kkig  held  to  laa^  aet  mx  manthi  ago. 
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about  Lord  Gfeyindiridoally.  Tkete  was  no  hanh  or  ojpprobrioiis  epidiet 
he  d^  not  nse."  And  to,  while  the  nation  waa  wondermg  what  the  kin|^ 
would  do  aa  to  emaneipation,  after  all  the  marohionesB  was  goreming  tfie 
countiy.  What  an  interesting  book  might  be  written  about  ^*  queens  of 
Enriandwhonererrmgnedr  Of  them  exactly  the  reverse  may  be  said  of 
Thiers*8  &mous  axiom,  *<le  roi  rhgnB,  mais  ne  gouyeme  pas.'' 

'nie  kin^  did  not  feel  himself  oomfortably  seated  till  he  had  really 
felt  the  weight  of  the  crown  on  his  head — hence,  he  pushed  on  the  pre- 
parations for  his  coronation,  not  forgetting  a  private  box  for  the  great 
chamberhun,  *^  in  which  Lady  Conyngfaam  was  accommodated."  Hie 
news  that  the  queen  intended  to  be  present  produced  a  voy  deleterious 
effect.  ^*  The  report  has  given  such  an  impression  of  riot,"  writes  the 
oourdy  W.  H.  F.,  <<that  the  seats  have  fellen  to  nothmg,  and  though 
ihey  are  preparing  accommodation  for  thousands  and  thousands,  the  sue 
of  the  tickets  is  very  heavy  indeed."  We  all  know  how  the  queen  tcied 
to  force  her  way  in,-and  how  she  was  repulsed  :  the  shock  was  so  great 
that  she  died  within  a  fortnight  after,  and  those  who,  like  ourselyes^ 
have  stood  by  her  coffin  in  Brunswick,  and  read  upon  it  the  inscription 
of  tiie  *^  murdered  Queen  of  England,'^  will  understand  how  the  con* 
tumely  preyed  upon  her  mind. 

No  matter  how  the  Idngreonved  the  news— although  some  democratic 
writers  have  described  his  behaviour  as  unnatural  and  indecent — ^we  find 
here,  after  Sir  W.  Kniffhton,  that  he  <'  observed  the  strictest  nrivacy"— 
fioff  three  days  before  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Dublin.  But 
what  could  a  wife's  loss  be  in  comparison  to  the  risk  the  king  ran  on  his 
return  from  L'dand,  when  the  waves  had  the  impertinence  to  run  foul  of 
the  royal  yacht  ?  The  new  Canute  vras  in  a  decided  state  of  alarm,  but 
escap^  suely ;  it  affords  us,  however,  an  opportunity  of  quoting  a  bit  of 
ducal  writing  which  must  not  be  neglected  :  "  In  this  pootion  the  ro^ 
yacht  and  her  amateur  sailors  n^ust  have  made  a  study  for  a  manne 
painter,  than  which  nothing,  we  believe,  more  strikine  has  ever  appeared 
on  canvas."  We  presume  that  the  ducal  editor  alludes  to  the  last  pas- 
sage of  the  king's  letter  to  Sir  W.  Knighton.  **  Every  one  almost  flew 
up  in  their  shirts  upon  deck  in  terrors  that  are  not  to  be  described." 
JBolus,  long  of  the  winds,  must  have  modestiy  retired  at  the  nght  of  lus 
brother  monarch  in  such  a  state  of  unldngly  dishabille.  As  a  parallax 
to  the  duke,  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  the  following  from  tbe  ubi- 
quitous W.  BL  F. : 

The  imssage  to  DabUn  was  occupied  in  eating  goose-nie  and  drinking 
whisky,  in  (of?)  which  his  majestjr  partook  most  abundantly,  singing  many 
joyous  songs,  and  being  in  a  state,  on  his  arrival,  to  double  m  sight  even  the 
numbers  ofnis  gracious  subjects  assembled  to  receive  him.  The  uct  was,  that 
thev  were  in  the  last  stage  of  intoxication.  However,  thev  got  him  to  the 
park  Lady  C.  has  been  almost  oonstantiy  at  the  Phoenix  Pa»,  but  has  not 
appeared  much  in  public 

No  sooner  was  the  queen  dead,  than  the  king  decided  on  proceeding 
to  Hanover,  and  the  omniscient  W.  H.  F.  tells  us  a  marriage  had  been 
already  cooked  up  for  him  with  a  princess  of  <<  Towering  Taxes,"  as 
Thackeray  has  christened  the  Tour  and  Taxis  family.  But  W.  H.  F. 
saffdy  adds :  "  Query — ^whether  Lady  C.  will  oppose  or  promote  a  match  ? 
indeed,  it  is  hinted  she  is  trying  to  push  her  daughter  for  the  prize." 
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At  8iidi  a  dmth  of  immondity  we  may  leave  the  dncal  jackal.  In  the 
mean  while^  her  ladyship  was  not  neglecting  her  own  position ;  though 
she  did  not  accompany  the  long  to  Hanoyer,  she  sent  her  hushand  and 
sons  to  look  after  the  "wan(&ring  mutton  f  still  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Wynn,  the  other  jackal,  appears  to  think  tUs  dangerous :  ^'  Lady  C. 
seems  to  hazard  a  good  deal  in  letting  her  husband  and  two  sons  permrm 
the  parts  of  deputy-guardian  angels  while  she  remains  behind,  especially 
if  Lord  Londonderry  be  in  £ftyour  again,  since  he  may  contrive  to  bring 
some  rival  charmer  m  view."  However,  the  king  returned  home  heart- 
whole,  as  we  may  judge  £rom  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Henxy  W. 
W.  Wynn's  letter : 

I  fear  there  was  not  time  for  his  majesty  to  find  a  German  comitess  with 
more  patient  ears  and  sounder  form  than  the  marchioness,  and  till  then,  I  can- 
not conceive  that  her  influence  is  on  the  decline,  purticolarly  as  no  quarrel  or 
coldness  is  likely  to  have  taken  place  by  letter.  Mer  folly  and  n^adty  will 
sooner  or  later  nave  their  effect. 

In  a  further  letter,  MJr.  W.  H.  Fremantle  gives  us  a  most  decided 
proof  of  his  patriotism ;  anxious  to  draw  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham 
into  accepting  office,  he  mentions:  '^  My  princinle  is  to  take  office i"  and^ 
judgmg  from  his  letters,  we  cannot  gainsay  him.  At  any  rate,  the 
marquis  was  so  agreeable  to  the  offers  made  him,  that  he  agreed  to  join 
the  government  for  a  certain  consideration,  such  being  his  own  elevation 
to  a  dukedom,  while  the  jackals  were  magnificently  provided  for,  C.  W. 
Wynn  receiving  the  appointment  of  prendent  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
while  W.  H.  F.  and  Dr.  Phillimore  were  appointed  to  the  Board,  and  a 
cub  jackal,  Mr.  Henry  W.  W.  Wynn,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Switierland.*  Almost  before  the  cabinet  was  formed,  came  a  hitch : 
the  king  dismissed  his  private  secretary,  Sir  B.  Bloomfield,  from  the  fol- 
lowing grounds,  so  writes  W.  H.  F. : 

On  what  ground  the  dismissal  has  taken  place,  I  cannot  tell  you  more  than 
common  report,  which  varies  and  invents  ten  thousand  different  reasons— one, 
that  there  was  a  large  sum  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  expenses  of  the  corona- 
tion, incurred  for  cdamonds.  The  whole  of  these  expenses  were  referred  to  an 
auditor,  and  Bloomfield  was  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  these  diamonds ; 
his  answer  was,  that  they  had  been  famished  by  order  of  the  king^  and  his 
directions  were  to  place  them  on  the  coronation  account.  Whether  they  were 
so  applied  he  could  not  say,  but  took  it  for  granted  they  were.  It  was,  how- 
ever, not  so  proved;  and  the  king,  considering  such  a  disclosure,  or  rather  ex- 
phmation,  on  the  part  of  Bloomfield  as  a  breach  of  confidence,  made  it  the 
grounds  of  his  <^i«Tni»ftft.l- 

Here  is  a  little  bit  which  deserves  honourable  mention :  ^'  Bobby 
Smith,"  writes  Mr.  Charley  Wynn,  "  the  other  night  proposed  a  carica- 
ture of  a  private  conference  between  Hume  and  Vansittart^  as  a  dialogue 
of  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish." 

On  the  death  of  Londonderry,  the  ministry  were  compelled  to  finll 
back  on  Canning  to  take  his  place,  and  most  edifying  are  the  letters  in 
which  this  terrible  event  is  described.  In  the  mean  while  the  king  was 
shut  up  in  his  cottage  with  the  "  r^gnante,"  as  Mr.  Wynn  christens  her, 
and  he  u  thus  de^bed  in  no  very  flattering  terms :  "  His  face  is 
deeper  sunk  in  the  lines  than  I  have  yet  seen  it,  but  the  colour  was 

*  This  appointment  was  the  best  of  the  hunch,  for  the  envoy  to  Switzerhmd 
has  since  won  his  spurs  nobly  as  ambassador  to  Denmark. 
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bttter  than  I  ofeelad-^  daric  kK>iB^  iMl»dl  <C  dM  de^ 
I  kvra  somatiiiMS  saMu^    Ot^anriiB  his  naj 


opinioDi^  at  tie  fdlbvii^  extiwl  wiU  showt 

Thekhig  faa»bad  a  partjuri^  fani  lor  twochjs  a*  flie aoltoge,  Mid b j ali 
aoooimiais  wcli  in  heaBO,  taoagh  Baadi  arena  huat  gon^  to  aaa.:  wlMtiier  ihsf 
will  penoade  him  oi  mat,  raaiNiui  to  be  9aen.  liad^  C.  ia  Y%rf  anxiDiift  a» 
sboiilayia  order  to^somabolidajfa;  and  I  beliava  ¥nighi«n  likewisa  preigai 
it.  In  the  mean  vhile,  he  is  imniing  himself  greatly  ia  public  ooinioii  by  hia 
seclusion :  he  professes  he  is  so  ill  he  cannot  go  to  his  parliameni^  or  stir  out 
in  public  in  Lcmdon,  and  then  comes  here'  and  sees  fortj  or  fifty  people,  and  is 
dnrioff  all  di^  in  the  F^A.  Tha  real  fisct  is,  they  cannot  mana^  hsn;  his 
mind  becomes  daily  more  capricious,  and  his  indisposition  to  pobbe  diaph^or 
communication  of  any  kind  increasing  upon  hiia  to  an  extreme  degree.  The 
peoole  ai  Windsor  are  ontEageoua,  for  he  has  shut  up  the  terrace  and  aE  tha 
public  walks,  and  is  doing  e?erything  to  render  himself  ui^pular  with  them, 

Among^  the  general  ngna  or  t&e  tnnaS)  we  tokj  mentioB  HiaA  lu; 
Hume  moved  for  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  coronation  expensesy 
iAid»II&  Wyn  joadyalkam  tabe  inoBtenidinr^^  ^JMnmatyl 
aoppcec^  b»  leabtad;  Mtnw  k  is  Aak  tf»arow%  nwda  19  of  hirad 
jewefe,  waa  hapi  tiM  witUn  Urn  iMt  ibree  wMks^  so  that  tibere  wiU  ba 
twantj^two  aaontk'  hba  to  ba  paid^  whicb  nnghl  harpe  been  aaped, 
anKmntinf  to  11,00CM.  Tka  ^Afge  e£  a4,€0&,  bt  nim,  »  alaa 
tafriblar 

Plamar  Watd^  aba,  wm  indaiiirfigshki  pmayor  af  ^oanp  lo  Howe^  ia 
daeidadlj  the  aaoat  versadk  of  tiM  Avta  ;  tlio^  for  nstanea^  ke  gives 
laanj  ezeaUant  aaeedote%  the  Miffmaig'^  l^eing  dacidbdW  not  the  wont : 
'<I  hav*  aafy  hmxd  ef  Lord  Weatmorelaad'a  eeaiplamt  of  Ffenda 
domUi  emtmtdn.  He  is  joat  eaaa  fraaa  Paris^  wfanc^  Jmng  p«i  wpon 
exptaiaing  what  waa  the  meaning  of  Load  Ptivj  Seal,  ke  deaenMd  baaa- 
self  as  keeper  of  les  grands  sceauXj  wbioh  thsy,  fixna  his  pre— nf'iatinn^ 
tsmed  into  ks  §r€HuU  sottJ* 

In  183^  tha  gieal  ddbaibg  paini  waa  the  ii^»preaMA  of  tha  Cad^ 
aawciatioa,  asid  ihm  king  was  in  a  ve^  had  temfiar  wilh  hia  miaistrf^ 
because  iihey  wonld  aet  iMbpeadeatfy.  Thia  ill  hnmouv  haweyar, 
W.  H.  F.  aacrtbes  partff  to  another  ea»er  <^The  kior  still  in  bed^ 
sulky,  out  of  humouTy  aira  therefore  venting  hn  spleen  when  and  where 
he  can.  It  all  originates^  however  in  the  domestic  coneems.  Lady  C 
is  Bot  gone  back,  and  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  embark  again  so  soon  aa 
an  exile  to  tha  royal  cottage :  until  this  ia  haeught  to  hear,  he  will  ha 
restless  and  angiy,  and  therefore  I  think  it  worth  ^Aile  fiar  hia  aciiniaten 
to  lay^  a  petition  be£bre  her." 

It  is  naluial  that  we  cannot  pursue  any  system  in  oar  desoltoiy  sur* 
vey  of  these  vohunea:  tha  history  of  the  times  is  well  known  to  our 
readers,  and  we,  therefore,  only  cull  some  illastratlve  passages.  Here, 
fee  instance^  ia  one  which  might  have  been  written  in  1867.  A  legi- 
mant  had  mntiniad  at  Bazraakpora^  and  this  is  how  W.  EL  F*  wntea  oil 
the  suhjeot : 

The  Indian  sufhotities  here  are  net  so  much  depressed  i^mb  it  as  I  sho 
Iwve  expected,  and  consider  that  k  wfll  mot  spread.  Eocfamat^  there  is  ]_. 
thxpg  in  mtwmeeeimgi  towards  the  anay  that  would  have  givengroand  of  oomV 
plaint.  In  the  new  regulations  sent  out  in  November  last,  the  whole  systeni 
of  change  was  beneficial  both  as  to  the  promotion  and  pecuniary  concerns  ^ 
the  army.    It  is  said  that  the  local  government  had  lately  deprived  them  of  I 
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Bowm  minor  6iHifcHi»  ul  canteens,  &c.  &o.,  and  that  thej  did  not  like  the  idea 
ol  cnUnn^  %  Teiy  diffiooH  oonntor  uodtt  pdmitioiia  whidL  th^  had  nttver  ex- 
perience in  other  campaigns.  iLoweyer,  be  the  causa  what  it  maj^  no  ona  eia 
oontemj^ate  a  ntttaMy  o£  tha  Indian  amy  without  feelings  of  the  noat  alaim- 
ing  apprehymaion.  Them  was  no  European  oc  Indian  officer  that  took  part  wilb 
the  mmi;  the  whde  abandoned  the  r^pment  what  th^  had  no  eourol  OTec 
them.  My  own  opinion  is^  that  the  most  seiiooa  e^  haa  adaen  bouL  the  tona 
and  temper  ol  onr  cowMnander-in-chie^  Sir  Edward  Paget,  with  whom  it  has 
Wen  a  iaafaioa  to  cry  down  uad  despise  the  native  troops ;  aad»  of  oonrsfl^  thia 
baa  been  foUofwod  by  nia  atafi^  and  come  to  tha  knowledge  of  the  nati^re  army. 

In  die  debate  on  the  Cadiofic  Ekoaacipation  Bill,  the  Ddce  of  Torfc 
made  &  celelnrated  speech  in  opposition,  which  must  have  gladdened  the 
heart  of  sturdy  Lord  Eldon.  Lord  liyer^li^id  the  Duke  of  Weffington 
were  extremely  angry  at  it,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  disclaim  all 
knowledse  ofxt  Tlie  faili  was  tiueewB  out  in  die  Peen  hy  a  mi^eriify  of 
forty-ei^t,  but  the  same  prooesi  west  ob  in  dioaa  daya  as  with  us  on  the 
Jewish  question.  The  Lords  stood  ovt  QntM  nutters  began  to  look 
dangerous^  and  ended  br  a  compromise. 

Jm  1827  £ed  the  Duke  of  York,  of  whom  the  noble  editor  says:  ^  Few 
royal  princes  hare  been  se  generi^y  lamented,  or  left  so  many  mflmni^lf 
of  courtesy,  liberality,  and  goodness  of  heart.''  Another^  pesnUy  move 
lamentabfa,  daadi  in  tha  same  year  was  that  of  Ctenki^  just  whas 
be  bad  attained  the  objeei  of  Ins  anMaoa  hy  fimning  u  wummsj  whidi 
was  suffioieiitly  united  to  eoaUe  him  to  earry  owt  Ike  phms  finr  which  he 
had  so  long  fought.  Affcer  some  dioppbg  and  changing,  die  Duke  of 
Welfington  was  called  upon  to  form  a  ministry,  which  he  £d,  we  can 
imagine,  with  great  pleasure.  Very  amusiag  was  the  way  in  which  he 
accepted  Mr.  Huskissoa's  resignation,  after  he  had  yoted  in  expositions 
when  that  gentleman  only  meant  the  offer  aa  a  aof  to  Cwheras^  and  wae 
horribly  disg^usted  to  find  himaall  taken  si  has  word.  In  the  same  year, 
too,  died  Lord  lirerpool,  die  late  dummy  premier,  who  had  held  on  to 
office  for  00  man^  years  throufi^h  good  and  eyO  report,  and  in  whose  fayonr 
it  can  only  be  said  that  he  did  less  harm  than  the  odiers. 

The  next  year  saw  a  most  astounding  change.  A  Tory  goremment 
itself  proposed  Catholic  ETmancipation,  which  created  as  much  disgust  as 
£d  at  a  later  date  Sir  Robert* 9  tergiyersation  about  the  corn-laws.  Lord 
Winchekea^  allowing  his  temperto  orensome  his  discretion,  wrote  a  letter 
to  tiie  secretary  of  the  King's  College  Committee,  insinuating  a  charge 
of  dujdieity  against  the  Di&e  of  Wellington*  It  is  really  amusing  to  find 
so  recently  as  1829  a  nobleman  writing  Aus:  ''Late  poGtac^  eyentf 
hare  conrmced  me  that  the  whole  transaction  was  intended  as  a  blind  to 
the  Ph>testant  and  High  Church  party;  that  die  noUe  duke,  who  had 
for  some  time  preyious  to  that  period  determined  upon  ^  breaking  in  upon 
die  constitution  of  1688,'  might  die  more  eflfectuatly,  under  die  cloas  of 
some  outward  show  of  seal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  oany  on  his  in- 
sidious designs  for  the  infiringement  of  our  liberties,  and  the  mtroduction 
of  Popery  into  eyery  department  of  the  state."  This  was  exacdy  what 
the  Iron  Duke  wanted :  he  challenged  the  noble  earl,  and  they  indulged 
in  some  harmless  ball  practice.  But  the  duke  neyer  did  anything  with« 
out  a  motive.  What  it  was  on  this  occasion  we  will  allow  him  to  tell  in 
his  own  words : 
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London,  April  SI,  1839. 

Mt  dsab  Duke, — ^I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  yoor  letter  of  the  6^ 
which  I  received  this  morning. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  dud  with  Lord  Winchelsea  was  as  mudi  part  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  question,  and  it  was  as  necessary  to  undertake  it,  uid  cany  it 
out  to  the  extremity  to  which  I  did  carry  it,  as  it  was  to  do  everything  else 
which  I  did  do  to  auain  the  object  which  I  had  in  view. 

I  was  living  here  for  some  time  in  an  atmosphere  of  calumny.  I  could  do 
nothing  that  was  not  misrepresented  as  having  some  bad  purpose  in  view.  If 
mv  physician  called  upon  me,  it  was  for  treasomible  purposes.  If  I  said  a  word, 
wnether  in  parliament  or  elsewhere,  it  was  misrepresented  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  upon  me  some  fipK>8s  ddosion  or  falsehood.  Even  my  oonversuions  with 
the  king  were  repeatea,  misrepresented,  and  commented  on,  and  all  for  the  pur- 
pose ofshaking  the  credit  which  the  parliament  were  inclined  to  give  to  what  I 
said. 

The  oourts  of  justice  were  shut,  and  not  to  open  till  May.  I  knew  that  the 
bill  must  pass,  or  be  lost,  before  the  15th  ApriL 

In  this  state  of  things  Lord  Winchelsea  published  his  forious  letter.  I  imme- 
diatdy  perceived  the  n^vantage  it  gave  me,  and  I  determined  to  act  i^n  it  in 
such  a  tone  as  would  certainly  put  me  in  the  right.  Not  only  was  I  successful 
in  the  execution  of  mv  project,  out  the  project  itself  produced  the  effect  which  I 
looked  for,  and  intended  that  it  should  produce.  The  atmosphere  of  calumny  in 
which  I  had  been  for  some  time  living  deared  away.  The  system  of  calumny 
was  discontinued.  Men  were  ashamed  of  repealing  what  had  been  told  to  them, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe^  moreover,  that  intentions  not  short  of  crimind 
were  given  up  in  consequence  of  remonstrances  from  some  of  the  most  prudent 
of  the  party,  who  came  forward  in  consequence  of  the  duel  I  am  afraid  that 
the  event  itself  shocked  many  good  men,  but  I  am  certain  that  the  public  interest 
at  the  moment  required  that  i  should  do  what  I  did. 

Everything  is  now  quiet,  and  in  Ireland  we  have  full  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
We  must,  however,  lose  no  time  in  doing  everything  else  that  is  possible  to  pro- 
mote the  {ffosperity  of  that  country. 

Bdieve  me,  my  dear  duke. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerdy, 

WSLLDrCTON. 

The  last  year  to  which  these  volumes  refer  doses  the  history  of 
George  IV.,  whom  the  duke  pronounces  **  the  kindest  of  friends  and  most 
affectionate  of  masters,''  and  he  enters  on  a  long  discussion,  apparently 
on  the  prind^le  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,  of  the  great  service  die  king 
<Hd  durmg  his  lifetime  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  This  we  have 
neither  space  nor  inclination  to  analyse,  for  we  believe  that  Creorge  IV.'s 
best  friend  is  he  who  says  the  least  about  him :  with  him  passed  away 
those  bad  old  times  which  he  had  upheld  by  Ids  example,  and  we  of  the 
next  generatbn  look  back  with  awe  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
our  forefathers.  We,  too,  have  our  Fnnce  of  Wales  ;  but,  owing  to  his 
admirable  training,  we  need  not  fear  his  giving  way  to  such  excesses  as 
disgraced  his  grand-unde. 
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^*<  Fys  forgotten  to  congratnlate  you,  old  fellow— when  is  it  to  be  ?^ 
laid  Winters.  We  had  b^n  sapping  with  Rosalie  L  »  the  premiere 
danseuse,  with  whom  Dash  was  a  &yoared  admirer;  and  Winters  and 
Caidond,  and  one  or  two  more,  were  smoking  their  last  pipe  in  Dun'emall- 
street,  discosring  Rosalie,  her  mots,  her  smiles,  and  her  champagne,  the 
second  article  being  voted  much  better  quality  than  the  other  two. 

Dash  actually  started  and  lodced  superb :  ^^  I  do  not  understand  you, 
Winters.'* 

'<  Then  you're  not  so  wide  awake  as  everybody  else,  my  dear  Dash. 
Any  other  man  in  town  would  twig  easily  enough.  Fm  very  glad  of  it, 
Dash— deucedly  glad,  'pon  my  word.  If  I  could  pick  up  two  hundred 
thousand  with  as  little  trouble,  I  should  thank  my  stars.  Don't  get  hen- 
pecked, old  fellow,  that's  all.  Go  your  own  ways  and  keep  to  them. 
Begin  as  you  mean  to  go  on,  that's  the  only  way  with  women.  It's  a 
pity  such  a  good  fellow  should  have  to  many,  but  if  you  can't  keep  the 
drag  without  it—** 

"  Good  Heavens,  Winters,  are  you  mad  ?  What  on  earth  are  you  talk* 
ing  of?"  cried  Dash.  I  never  saw  him  so  excited,  no,  not  even  when  his 
own  Cartouche,  the  favourite  for  the  Cesarewitch,  was  doctored  the  night' 
before  the  race. 

'^  Too  much  love  hath  made  thee  mad,  my  Festus,  rather,"  answered 
Winters,  staring  hard.  "  Surely  the  mdow  must  know  herself  whether  or 
not  she  is  going  lb  marry  you. 

•*  The  widow — what  widow  ?  If  vou  mean  that  Mrs.  Cott-DoIiI,  Fd 
be  shot  sooner  than  sully  my  name  by  giving  it  to  her.  When  did  she 
tell  such  a  Ue— where,  how,  to  whom  P" 

«  My  dear  Dash !  don't  take  a  man's  head  off,"  siud  poor  Winters, 
pathetically ;  ^  your  marriage  is  town  talk.  It  will  be  m  the  Court 
Circular  next  week.  I  ventured  to  hint  about  it  to  the  fair  relict,  and 
she  blushed  and  insinuated  it  was  true,  as  those  silly  Crinolines  always 
do  on  such  occasions  ;  and  little  Morning  went  dead  white  and  vanished 
from  our  presence  like  a  shot.  Don't  look  so  furious,  man.  The  widow 
can't  elope  with  you  against  your  will,  though,  to  be  sure,  we're  all  laid 
siege  to  and  taken  into  bondage  now-a-days,  nolens  volens** 

"  Contradict  it  wherever  you  hear  it,"  said  Dash,  shortly.  ^'  The  re- 
port is  a  lie,  like  the  woman  who  set  it  afloat.  Pass  me  the  whisky, 
Johnnie." 

We  called  in  Park-lane  the  next  day.  There  were  other  people  there; 
but  Dash  made  himself  an  opportunity.  I  heard  him  ask,  as  ne  picked 
up  Flora's  pencil,  "Mrs.  Curry-Dohl  let  Winters  in  for  a  great  falsehood 
yesterday ;  but  you  kept  your  promise^  you  did  not  believe  her  ?" 
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Flora  coloured,  but  lifted  her  Uue  eyes :  **  No,  I  belieYO  yoa." 

<<  God  bless  you  !"  said  Dash,  warmly ;  then  added  aloud :  **  Thoat 
jungle  sketches  are  splendidly  done,  Miss  Benyon :  will  you  let  me  copy 
them?** 

<<Keep  them,**  said  Flora,  delightedly,  "if  you  think  them  worth 
anything.** 

I  saw  Dash  was  gone,  and  I  sighed  over  his  fate.  That  ever  I  should 
hare  to  record  it  of  Dash  ;  Dash  the  misogamist,  whose  indifference  to 
bright  eyes  and  soft  cheeks  had  so  long  been  my  admiration,  that  he 
should  be  spoony — be  in  love ! 

I  hated  Fknra  Benyon,  who  had  spmled  the  best  fellow  gomg  h^  the 
dlamoar  of  her  pretty  hoe  and  Idtten-Uke  ways  and  dever  litUe  head. 
That  Dash  should  have  yielded  to  the  weaknesa !  I  was  disgusted  with 
her  and  him. 

I  stood  thinking  about  it  that  night  at  a  ball  Emily  gave.  Ihadbeea 
waltziug  and  taking  ice  till  I  was  lx>red  to  death,  and  knowing  a  balcony 
whesre  I  thought  I  might  enjoy  a  weed  undiscovered,  I  stde  out  to  taste 
the  forbidden  joy.  I  hadn't  smoked  half  a  delicious  Manilla,  when, 
horror!  my  hostess  entered  the  boudoir  adjoining.  I  guiltily  flui^  my 
cherished  darling  into  the  street  below,  and  stood  perdu  in  the  darkness. 
She  couldn't  see  me,  but  I  saw  her  fully.  She  looked  very  well,  that  I 
must  admit,  with  a  lot  of  black  lace  draping  round  hei^  and  diamonds 
flashiug  in  her  hair  and  on  her  arms  and  neck.  She  was  speakinc  to 
Dash,  who  had  come  in  with  her.  **  You  are  cruel,  Lionel,  and  unjust 
in  your  harshness.  You  so  hate  me  that  you  hesitate  at  imputing  nothing 
to  me,  however  black  may  be  the  charge.  It  is  ungenerous  in  you  to  00 
revenge  yourself  for  an  early  wrong." 

Appeal  to  Dash's  generosity  and  you  put  him  up  a  tree  at  once.  He 
would  blow  Ins  brains  out  cheerfully  rather  than  seem,  or  be,  mean. 

"  I  do  not  bear  malice,  Heaven  knows.  I  should  scorn  such  petty 
▼indictiveness,"  he  said,  with  our  hot  Dashwood  blood  mounting  over  ms 
forehead.  **  How  can  you  believe  me  capable  of  cherishing  resentment 
so  long  ?  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  contradict  this  unfounded  report  which 
associates  your  name  and  mine." 

'<  Time  was  when  such  a  union  would  have  been  your  dearest  wish," 
she  murmured,  reproachfully. 

"  Admit,  Emily,  that  you  gave  me  plentiful  cause  to  change^**  said 
Dash,  saroastically. 

"And  now  it  »  not  only  hatred  to  me  but  love  to  another  that  yon 
feel.  Do  not  deny  it,  Lionel.  I  see  it,  I  know.it,  and  it  maddens  me. 
Oh !  Lionel,  you  are  fully  revenged.  If  I  did  not  love  you  well  enough 
once,  I  love  you  only  too  well  now !"  Her  tone  changed  into  passionate 
vehemence,  and  she  threw  herself  on  his  breast,  sobbing  bitteriy. 

As  she  lay  there,  Dash,  too  taken  by  surprise  to  repidse  h^,  looked  up 
and  swore  a  mighty  oath  unto  himself.  Fk>ra  Benyon  stood  in  the  door- 
way, pale,  mute,  gazing  at  him  fixedly.  Dash  sprang  forward  to  her  and 
seized  her  hand  in  both  his :  "  Stay,  stay !''  he  began.  But  Fk>a 
wrenched  herself  from  hit  grasp. 

''  Let  me  go !  let  me  go !  you  have  deceived  me — ^you  whom  I  so 
trusted !"  she  stammered,  her  voice  hoarse  and  broken;  and  giving  him 
a  glance  of  reproach,  sufiering  love,  and  grief,  that  would  have  made  even 
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me  feel  spoooj,  idie  broke  awmy  from  him.  Dash  swort  agua,  not  reiy 
mildly  I  am  afraid,  fair  lectrice,  and  turned  fiereely  on  to  Emily.  Bat 
the  widow  was  vanished  tooy  much  too  wise  to  encounter  the  storm. 

Dash  began  pacing  up  and  down  the  little  boudoir  like  an  embodied 
tornado.  We're  as  fiery  as  game-cocks,  I  can  tell  you,  when  we  are  roused. 
The  imprecations  he  flung  after  Mrs.  Curry-Dohl  were  enough  to  blow  up 
Cronstadt,  if  words,  as  the  admirals  seemed  to  fancy,  Tcould^iaye  done  it. 
Then  he  threw  himself  down  on  a  sofa  like  a  raging  hound  held  in  leash, 
while  there  was  I  in  my  balcony,  without  my  Manilla,  with  not  an  earthly 
thing  to  amuse  me,  cramped  up  among  a  lot  of  flowers,  forced  to  hear  the 
storms  and  private  feelings  of  the  sort  of  fellow  very  capable  of  sending 
you  to  the  deuce  by  the  very  shortest  road  for  prying  into  his  businesa. 
iBut  I  couldn't  stay  in  the  balcony  for  eternity,  so  I  walked  up  to  him. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  asked  my  lord,  with  more  brevity  than  polite- 
ness. 

<<  To  make  a  confession." 

'^  Then  J  must  say  it  is  a  very  ill-timed  one.  You  are  with  me  often 
enough  without  following  me  like  my  shadow  in  a  ball,"  said  he,  im- 
patiently. 

"  Be  quiet,  Dash.  I  only  want  to  tell  you  I've  been  in  the  balcony 
the  last  half-hour." 

"  The  devil  you  have  I"  cried  my  brother,  looking  right  willing  to 
knock  me  down. 

<<  I  was  smoking  there,  and  I  couldn't  get  out" 

^*  Then  you  heard  everything  I  said,  you  confounded  young  puppy !" 
said  Dash,  with  a  dehoiously  stiltified  and  disgusted  air. 

'^Possessing  a  tympanum,  I  unhappily  did." 

'*  Don't  be  a  fool,"  answered  Dash,  with  his  old  winning  smile  passing 
over  his  stern  face.  '*  But  as  you  did,  do  me  a  service  now,  Master 
Johjmie.  Go  and  find  out  from  your  friend  Marie  what  has  become  of 
her  mistress ;  whether  she  is  still  in  the  ball-room  or  not" 

Now  Marie  was  a  very  piquante  but  a  very  faithless  little  lady's-maid 
in  Emily's  pay,  but  in  attendance  on  Flora.  Marie  and  I  had  many  a 
tete-a-tite,  in  which,  though  she  called  me  a  "petite  peste"  and  & 
''gar^on  ridicule,"  she  was  generally  very  amiable.  I  found  her  at 
length,  and  with  a  kiss  and  half  a  sovereign  and  a  good  deal  of  nonsense, 
I  got  the  information. 

*'  Mademoiselle  est  all^e  se  coucher,  mademoiselle  a  tr^s  mal  a  la  t6te. 
C'est  M.  Darshvood  qui  veut  savoir,  n'est-ce  ^>as,  mon  petit  monsieur  ?" 

*'  Ruination  I"  swore  Dash,  when  I  told  him.  *'  That  cursed  woman 
will  get  her  ear  to-morrow,  and  tell  her  Heaven  knows  what  lies.  See 
here,  Jack,  I'll  write  her  a  line  to-night  I'll  lay  it  under  the  bronze 
Milton  in  the  library,  and  you'll  give  it  to  Marie,  there's  a  good  boy." 

He  sauntered  bade  into  the  ball-room,  waltxed  two  or  three  times, 
flirted  a  little,  then  I  lost  him  in  the  crowd.  When  I  went  into  the 
library  two  hours  after  I  looked  under  the  bronze  Milton,  and  consigned  a 
little  sealed  billet,  directed  to  Miss  Benyon,  unto  Marie's  tender  mercies. 

**•  Je  la  donuerai  h,  mademoiselle  tout  de  suite.  II  est  si  beau,  ce  pauvre 
monsieur.  Ma  fm,  il  est  magpaifique,  plus  beau  que  son  fr^re,  monsieur  I" 
And  with  a  malin  smile  Marie  darted  up  the  stairs. 

As  we  sat  at  breakfast  the  next  morning  about  two  o'clock,  Dash 
smoking  and  drinking  strong  coffee,  eating  little,  and  speaking  not  at 
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■n,  a  note  was  brooffht  him,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  fife  I  had  the 
pleasure  ct  seeing  the  woman-hater  oc^our.  He  tore  it  open,  hu  own 
note  dropped  out,  and  I  giro  you  my  honour  that  strong  fdlow  shook 
Hke  a  woman.  He  crushed  them  hotii  in  his  hand,  then  flung  them  on 
the  floor,  stamping  them  into  a  million  pieces,  his  fece  as  white  as  death. 
He  started  up  and  paced  about  the  room,  his  arms  crossed  on  hu  chesty 
silent  and  Mtn. 

"  Twice  am  I  ruined  by  her !  Oh,  why  is  she  not  a  man,  that  I 
may  wash  out  my  wrongs !  Once  she  robbed  me  of  herself  now  she  robs 
me  of  one  &r  desrer.  Devil  incarnate,  the  first  injury  might  hare  sated 
her  !**  The  words  broke  from  him  in  fierce  mutterines ;  he  had  wholly 
forgot  my  presence ;  and  he  threw  himself  down  in  his  chair,  his  fiuse 
covered  with  his  hands,  while  his  frame  shook  with  tearless  sobs. 

It  takes  a  good  deal  to  make  me  feel  down  in  the  mouth,  and  I  diould 
say  I'm  as  little  given  to  what  the  ladies  call  **  emotion"  as  any  fellow 
going,  but  I  assure  you,  sir,  when  I  saw  Dash — calm,  strong,  stoical  Dash 
—done  up  like  that,  so  utterly  broken  down,  I  felt  more  of  a  donkey  than 
ever  I  felt  in  my  life.  It  was  terrible  to  see  him — ^*poa  my  life  it  was.  I 
took  my  hat,  walked  gently  out — he  never  heard  or  noticed  me — and  left 
the  house,  for  I  knew  he  did  not  want  a  witness. 

I  met  Blas^  of  the  Guards,  and  I  went  with  him  to  the  club  and  played 
billiards,  and  drank  sherry  and  seltier,  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
quixaed  the  women  that  went  by.  But  I  wasn't  up  to  the  marie — some- 
how, I  couldn't  get  Dash  out  of  my  head — and  about  five  I  took  a  Hansom 
and  drove  back  aeain. 

He  was  sitting  just  the  same,  his  head  resting  on  his  arms.  He  looked 
up  as  I  went  in.  His  face  was  pale  and  stem,  but  his  manner  quiet 
and  calm  as  usuaL  **  Well,  Johnnie,  where  have  you  been  ?  Enjoying 
yourself?** 

As  I  told  you  before,  I  like  Dash.  He  has  been  a  good  old  fellow 
to  me ;  and  gave  me  many  a  tip,  and  saved  me  in  many  a  scrape,  when 
he  was  a  Trinity  man  and  I  a  litUechap  in  petticoats.  He  has  no  fieudts 
to  me,  whatever  he  may  have  to  the  governor,  and  if  he  is  extravagant, 
{hat's  his  own  afiair,  isn't  it?  and  if  he  is  wild  and  reckless,  men  can't 
be  saints,  madam,  can  they  ? 

So,  as  I  say,  I  like  Dash,  and  his  wrongs  moved  me  to  wrath,  and  I 
spoke — hot  and  fiercely  of  the  widow,  and  then  of  Flora  too.  But  here 
he  stopped  me  sternly : 

^'  Hush  !  never  speak  her  name." 

"  But  are  you  sure  she " 

He  pointed  to  some  little  notes  lying  before  him,  notes  to  thank  him 
for  a  IxNiquet  and  return  him  a  book — notes  all  signed  **  Flora."  The 
writing  was  the  same  as  on  the  envelope  endosme  his  returned  letter. 

'^  You  see !"  sud  Dash.    ''  Silence  on  the  subject  once  and  for  ever." 

'^  But  will  you  seek  no  explanation — attempt  no  renewal  of " 

<<  Do  you  dare  to  ask  me  ?"  repeated  Dash,  his  brow  dark  and  his  eye 
flashinfi^.  ''  Toung  fellow,  in  that  letter  I  gave  her  the  word  of  a  gentle- 
man roat  the  explanation  I  gave  her  was  a  true  one.  I  offered  her  all 
that  a  man  can — my  love,  and  my  home,  and  my  name.  She  chose  to 
doubt  the  one  and  reject  the  other.  Well  as  I  love  her,  no  woman  who 
disbelieves  my  honour  shall  be  my  wife !" 
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I  didn't  say  aaj  more.  It's  ftboot  as  safe  to  put  a  matdi  to  a  powder 
dep6t  as  a  qoestioii  to  Dash  in  one  of  his  grand  moods.  But  I  felt— I'm 
sore  I  can't  tell  yon  why — ^that  there  was  a  mistake  which,  if  Flora  couldn't 
and  Dash  wouldn't  explain  away,  would  remain  a  mistake  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  I  met  Emily  in  her  harouche  in  Pall-mall  the  next  morn- 
ing. She  was  alone,  aud  signed  me  to  her.  She  put*  out  her  delicate 
larender  gloye  with  a  smile  ol  the  sweetest  melandioly.  I  pretended  not 
to  see  It,  and  husied  myself  with  the  hridle  of  my  horse. 

'<I  taJro  the  hint,  Johnnie,"  she  said,  with  tender  reproaeh.  ^  We  are 
to  he  strangers  henceforward ;  hut,  helieye  me,  yon  will  hare  no  truer 
friend  than  your  poor  cousin  if  erer  you  cease  to  misjudge  her.  Tell  your 
brother  that,  little  mercy  as  he  had  for  me,  I  grieye  sincerely  tor  his  dis- 
appointment." 

*^  Though  you  caused  it,  Mrs.  Curry-Dohl,"  said  I,  bluntly.  I  was 
astonished  at  the  crimson  flush  that  spread  oyer  her  face,  for  I  did  not 
know  how  true  to  the  nuirk  I  had  shot 

*^  I — I  cause  "  she  begao,  yehemently ;  then  recollected  herself  and 
lapsed  into  her  reproachftU,  injured  melancholy,  and  said,  with  calm 
d^ity,  "  Ton  forget  yourself,  Mr.  Dashwood.     Qooi  morning." 

''  Good  morning.  I  wish  you  nothing  better,  Mrs.  Curry-Dohl,  than 
that  your  own  good  deeds  may  come  home  to  you,  for  what  a  reward  you 
will  reap !"  With  which  rude  speech  I  bowed  to  my  saddle-bow  and  turned 
into  Piccadilly. 

When  I  went  back  to  Dun'emall-street  I  found  a  litUe  note  front  Dash, 
telling  me  he  was  gone  down  to  Cowes,  should  probably  take  a  cruise  in 
the  Leyant,  and  tlmt  I  was  to  stay  in  his  rooms,  use  his  stable,  and  emoy 
myself  iSU,  the  season  was  oyer.  But  Dash  hadn't  been  gone  a  week  when 
the  governor  came  up  to  town,  much  to  my  discomfiture,  for  he  dropped 
in  on  a  nice  little  loo-party  I  was  giving,  lectured  me  before  all  the 
fellows,  produced  on  everyl>ody  much  the  same  sensation  as  a  pouring 
storm  gives  one  in  a  {uc-mc,  and  put  me  altogether  in  a  hole.  My  mother 
and  the  girls  were  on  the  Continent,  and  the  governor  came  up  from 
Badgeley  (our  place)  to  see  Dash  about  some  law  business,  which,  pro- 
foundly as  he  detested  his  eldest-bom,  he  couldn't  settle  without  the  heir. 
Dash  came  up,  for  he  did  not  want  his  entail  endangered ;  and  as  what 
the  eovemor  wanted  to  do  was  a  thing  rankly  unjust  to  the  younger 
chil£ren,  he  flatly  refused  to  sign.  The  governor  was  very  wrathful:  he 
wanted  the  money  to  try  a  new  mode  of  draining ;  for,  screw  as  he  is  to 
ns,  he  wastes  thousands  on  his  farms,  and  he  departed  with  many  epithets 
hurled  at  his  heir,  as  little  polite  as  they  were  paternal.  When  he  was 
off  back  to  Badgeley,  I  told  Dash  of  Mrs.  Curry-Dohl's  kind  message. 

*^  Disappointment !  my  disappointment !"  he  repeated,  his  brow  scarlet 
and  his  lips  white.  ^*  She  dared  to  triumph  over  me  a  second  time !  I 
lay  my  lite  on  it,  then,  it  is  her  arts  that  have  wrought  me  my  second 
ruin." 

'*  I  never  doubted  it,"  said  I,  striking  a  fusee. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  Jack  ?"  said  Dash,  eagerly. 

"  What  I  say.  I  don't  believe  your  young  lady  ever  saw  your  letter, 
more  than  I  see  the  Derby  winner  for  1900. 

He  sprang  up  and  caught  my  arm.  '^  Great  Heaven !  that  I  dare  think 
•0 !     But  the  writing — the  wnting  ?" 
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I  pvflhed  Urn  a  bit  of  paper  with  which,  the  fvuee  failitig,  I  was  light* 
mg  my  pipe.  It  was  a  dinner  inritatibn  from  Emily.  *  Tidre  yoor  grasp 
off,  Hercnlee,  and  k>ok  here,"  taid  I;  << with  yeiy  fittle  (fiffictdty  fmiljr 
eottld  write  lUce  the  giri,  if  she  tried.** 

**  Ton  my  Kfe,  the  hoy's  much  more  wide  awake  than  I  am!  God 
Mess  you,  Johnifte  ^you've  pat  new  life  into  me,**  cried  Dash,  pacing  the 
loom  stormily.  *^  What  a  fbol  I  hare  been  !  What  a  bfind  bat  not  to 
have  thought  of  it  before!  My  poor  little  Floral  Order  die  tilbaiy 
ronnd  dir^y.  No,  wait  a  Ut !  I  cannot  swallow  my  pride— no,  hang 
it,  I  cannot — nnless  I  am  sore.  And  yet  to  lose  her  throngh  misunder- 
standiog  I"  With  which  dtseonneeted  remarks  the  once  calm  send  nerer- 
to-be*excited  stoic  flmig  hb  cigar  on  the  floor,  tossed  Umseif  down  in  a 
chair,  and  pushed  his  h^r  off  his  forehead. 

*'  Let  me  go  and  see  how  the  land  lies,*  I  began. 

Dash  stared  at  me.  **  Yon — you  graceless  cub,  you  unfledged  bird— > 
you  manage  my  affairs  ?     Confound  your  impudence  V* 

•*  Confound  your  pride,  rather  !*  I  retorted.  *  See  here,  Dash ;  it's 
Friday.  They  always  go  to  the  Gardens,  you  know.  Let  me  go  and 
talk  to  your  little  beauty,  while  you  keep  about  by  the  pond,  and  I  bet 
you  a  bloodhoond  to  a  lurcher  that  I  bring  her  to  you  without  com- 
promising that  delicious  stiltified  dignity  of  yours  one  bit" 

Dash  k>oked  disgusted,  thooeht  a  minute,  and  held  hb  head  in  the  air. 
^  That  I  should  live  to  confide  in  a  boy !  Well,  get  along;  beardless 
ambassador." 

Ungracious  as  was  the  permission,  I  accepted  it;  for  I  rather  fiked  the 
ftin.  Dash  took  the  drag,  and  we  drove  twice  round  the  ring;  which  was 
Tust  then  filling.  As  we  passed  the  comer  by  Apsley  House  the  Corry- 
Dohl  carriage  droTe  in ;  Emily  brilliant,  and  armed  for  conquest,  Flora 
lying  back,  pato;,  distraite^  grave.  I^e  coloured  violently  as  Dash  bowed 
to  her,  gave  a  wild  beseediing  glance,  and  hid  her  hce  vrith  her  parasol. 
They  alighted  in  Kensington  Ckrdens!  so  did  we.  Dash  stalked  olT 
towards  the  pond,  and  I  lounged  towards  the  band.  I  found  Emily 
diatting  with  Cardonel  and  Winters,  and  Flora  sat,  at  a  little  distance 
under  a  tree  with  some  women  she  knew.  She  started  when  she  saw  me* 
We  talked  of  the  "  Trovatore,"  whose  airs  the  Life  Guards  were  givin|^ 
in  fiill  force,  of  the  mixed  assemblage,  dec.  he ;  then  I  asked  her  to  walk 
about  a  little.  Flora  took  my  arm  with  a  look  of  surprise ;  Emily's  head 
was,  by  a  blessed  providence,  turned  the  other  way,  and  I  led  her  away 
from  the  crowd.  I  opened  fire  sampr^fizce :  I  hate  beating  about  the 
bush.    **  Miss  Benyon,  how  could  you  be  so  cruel  to  poor  Dash  ?" 

*'  I  cruel  to  him !"  she  mtumured,  her  little  soft  cheeks  like  two  blush 
roses. 

**  Yes.  He's  too  proud  to  ask  you  why,  but  I  wiH,  for  I  don't  wank 
my  brother  to  throw  himself  into  the  Serpentine.  How  could  you  send 
back  his  letter?" 

<' A  letter!  What  letter?  I  have  had  none.  Did  Mr.  Dashwood 
write  to  me  ?  Tell  me— ^teU  me  at  once,  please.  Pkay  do  not  keep  me 
in  suspense  r* 

She  turned  so  white,  and  looked  so  wild  and  so  pretty,  that  though  I 
don't  believe  in  love,  as  I  liave  told  you,  I  could  almost  have  envied  Dash. 
I  pointed  to  him  leaning  against  an  elm  at  some  distance. 
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^To  ^  fqre  he  did.  He's  liveUthedly  spooaj.  I  mMaquiit — 
qote ^Bat  there  he  ooses,  MiieBeayoo;  he'll  ezpkia  it  all  better 

Dash  caae  «•  irkh  fuiioiu  ifafidofl,  bokuig  dean  beside  hiiMelf ;  I 
discreetly  turned  roand  and  walked  away,  but  tar  the  fua  o£  &ib  ihiiig  I 
got  bdnd  an  eim  and  looked  to  aee  how  things  were  goiog  oil  Very 
welly  I  prenunef  forshe  was  hawing  cb  Dash's  arm*  gising  up  in  his  faee^ 
while  my  cool,  proud,  indifferent  brother  seemed  to  be  wild  with  joy :  and 
af  his  ecstasies  seemed  Tery  unlikely  to  come  to  an  end,  and  then  was 
nothing  in  sight  to  amuse  me,  I  strolled  off  towards  the  distant  points  ef 
aoadet,  and  left  Dash  to  his  fielieity. 

n. 

But  n<^lnng  in  love  erer  went  right  yet,  and  that  is  why  I  hare 
solemnly  vowed  never  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Yon  never  saw  such  a  change  in  any  £b11ow  as  there  was  in  Dash  when 
1m  drovo  hoMo  the  drag  that  day  aner  making  the  pack  of  cards  wait 
most  shamefully.  That  tired,  bored,  worn,  aimless  man  of  the  wodd 
was  fnli  of  new  life,  new  eag^emess,  new  youth.  I  should  never  have 
thought  Dash  had  that  sort  of  thing  in  him,  but  then  he  certainly  was 
jnadly  in  love. 

Beit  with  ihe  nsoming  a  semw  or  two  in  his  new  happiness  came  Ioossl 
In  answer  to  his  letter  domanding  her  ward,  Mrs.  Cnrry-Dehl  WMte 
hffiefly  woid  diati  as  her  gnardian,  she  forbade  the  marriage  during 
fbm's  aiiamaty  ;  and  the  governor,  in  r^y  to  Dash's  request  for  a  £ur 
Sorestalment  of  Us  fiitnve  property,  informed  him  that,  unless  he  signed 
what  he  wished,  he  shonhi  out  hin  off  his  present  hundreds  a  yeajv  as  he 
heard  from  his  niece,  Mrs.  Cniry-Dohl,  that  Dash  was  aboot  to  form  a 
SMiiish  alhanee. 

''What  will  yon  do^  Dash  ?"  I  asked,  as  he  sat  looking  sternly  at  the 
two  epistles. 

"  Marry  her,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

'^  On  nodungn  cried,  horrified. 

Dash  laughed.  '<  Well,  I  don't  know ;  she  is  a  little  foiry,  but  still  I 
Jsar  she'll  want  feeding  Hke  the  rest." 

^  Then  I  snppcse  you'll  sign  what  the  governor  wants,  and  make  it  all 
square  with  the  old  cove?" 

Dash  looked  thmder  and  lightning  at  me.  <' You  think  I  shsU  de- 
mand you  and  my  mother  to  serve  my  own  ends  ?  You  don't  know  bm^ 
young  one.'' 

**  Then  what  the  deuce  will  you  do  ?  Set  op  a  livery^table,  and  have 
ikra  asJiead  grooos  ?" 

''Or  a  divan,  and  supply  eommereial  gentlemen  witfi  eabbage4eaf 
iohaeeo  and  faroad4ieans  eocfee  ?  Her  pretty  litde  fooe  would  brings 
ylflsttj  of  otttomers,*'  answered  Dash,  sitting  down  to  write  to  her. 

Their  only  means  of  conununication  was  the  post,  sinee  Mlarie  vms  no 
SBBoe  to  he  trusted — that  estimable  young  female  having  confessed,  afl»r 
•evere  cross-ezaminatioa  and  tenifie  thieats,  that  she  had  for  a  hoair|r 
Ube  canned  Dadi's  letter  to  Mrs.  Curry-Dohl  instead  of  to  her  ward. 

'**  My  dear  Jack,  I  don't  wish  to  seem  inhospitable^  but  I'm  afieaid  I 
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( give  700  notioe  to  quit  Then  are  tome  nice  rooos  at  11,  ofiar 
the  way :  Caidooel  had  'em  once,  and  the  woman's  danghtw  is  not  a 
bad-lookinff  girl."  So  ^p^ke  my  lord  tome  three  weeks  Isiery  lyii^  bade 
in  his  rooking-diair,  smoking,  and  readbg  the  **  Salamandre*" 

'<  The  de?U !    Whaf  s  in  the  wind  ?* 

**  Well,  it  is  shabby  I  admit,  to  adc  a  feUow  and  then  torn  him  out; 
bat  yon  see,  though  Flora  won't  mind  my  cigar,  I'm  afraid  she  m^tn't 
like  yomrs." 

I  stared  at  him  aghast     ^Confound  it,  Dash,  you're  not  going 

"^ Marry  her?"  said  he,  carelessly  knocking  off  the  ashes.  ^'TesI 
am,  to-morrow;  or  elope  with  her  if  yon  like  it  better,  as  the  be* 
loved  widow  must  be  kept  in  the  dark.  As  Flora  innocently  says,  die 
<has  nobody  really  to  ask ;  and  she  is  quite  sure  I  shouldn't  tell  her  to  do 
it  if  it  wasn't  ri^t'  Fm  not  quite  so  dear  (m  that  p<nnt  myself  as  I 
wouldn't  Touch  for  my  dinnterestedness  if  it  were  called  in  ouestion ;  bat 
I  do  know  that  I  shonld  deserve  a  cap-and-bdls  if  I  waited  for  Emily's 
consent  God  bless  roe !  she'd  strychnine  the  diiU  rather  than  let  her 
many  me." 

<^  by  Jove !  Dash,"  sud  I, "  I  never  knew  before  there  was  insam^  in 
the  family.    For  mercy's  sake,  reflect        " 

^  Hold  your  tongue,  innocent,  and  don't  moralise ;  'tisn't  your  line^ 
and  doesn't  look  respectful  to  your  seniors.  Because  I  can't  afibid  a 
house  in  Eaton-square,  is  that  any  reason  that  I  may  not,  if  I  choose, 
keep  a  wife  in  my  ckambres  de  gargon  /  If  I  like  to  buy  a  wedding-ring 
for  Flora  insteaa  of  a  bouquet  for  Picoolomini,  and  they  cost  modi  the 
same,  and  if  she  prefers  me  and  my  empty  purse  to  another  man  and 
Ins  coronet,  surely  nobody  need  cUspute  the  matter." 

^  Certainly  not ;  but  how  will  you  keep  her  ?" 

*'  Qui  vivra  verra.  Devil  take  the  boy,  he's  as  practical  and  prudent 
as  the  governor  himself.  If  I've  taken  my  full  swing  of  life,  and  wish 
to  try  and  be  a  good  boy,  you  ought  to  applaud  me,  Johnnie.  Ah !  that's 
their  trot,  I'd  swear  to  it  anywhere." 

He  sprang  to  the  window.  I  followed  him.  The  pack  of  cards  were 
turning  the  comer,  driven  by  Dash's  groom. 

*'  Go  along,  my  beauties,"  mutter^  he.  ^^  I  shall  never  take  your 
ribbons  again.  We've  had  many  a  merry  day  together,  but  I  shall  never 
tool  you  down  the  Epsom  road  any  more." 

He  shaded  his  face  with  his  hand,  but  his  lips  were  tight  shut^  and  if 
ever  I  saw  tears  in  my  granite  broUier's  eyes  I  saw  them  then,  as  he 
vratched  Spades,  Clubs,  Hearts,  and  Diamonds  trot  out  of  sight 

<* By  Jove!  Dash,  is  the  drag ** 

*'Sold,"  said  he,  briefly  and  sternly.  Then  he  turned  from  the  vrindow 
vrith  a  forced  laugh.  ''  Yousee  I  can't  keep  Flora  and  the  pack  of  cards 
both ;  and  as  I  love  her '  a  little  dearer  than  my  dogs,  a  little  better  than 
my  horses,'  the  greys  must  go.  But  mind  this.  Jack,  the  new  pet  must 
never  know  what  it  cost  roe  to  saoifice  the  old  one  for  her." 

The  elopement  was  done  very  neatly.  Dash  took  a  brougham  frtMn 
Pun'emall-mews,  and  his  man  drove  us  to  Park-lane  three  full  hoois 
before  Mrs.  Curry-Dohl  was  up.  Dash  handed  Flora  in,  who  was  dressed 
in  her  walking  t(nlette,  and  looked  sweetly  pretty,  blushbg  and  then 
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tornmg  pda,  and  diogii^  to  htm  m  if  he  were  her  i^aardiaa  ansel,  he 
meanwhue  proroldiiffly  riMiant  at  haying  gained  hii  ticket  of  adniittanoe 
to  Paradiie.  Dadi  hanged  the  door,  drew  down  the  hfindt  with  a  jerk, 
I  jumped  on  the  bosy  and  we  droTe  as  hard  aa  we  oonld  to  a  ohnrdi  in 
May  Fair  (I  won't  tell  you  which),  whose  parson  was  a  jolly  good  Mow, 
an  old  coQ^  dram  of  Dash's— qtdte  a  hnok,  eonnderinghis  doth. 

Dssh  went  through  the  whole  thing  with  an  amount  of  tang'^froid 
few  fellows  in  that  spoony  portion  of  ihdr  existence  can  attain.  Flora 
looked  Tory  happy,  and  £an't  cry,  for  which  unfeminine  piece  of  sense 
I  have  always  respected  her  to  this  day.  It  was  on)j  when  they  sot 
into  the  restry,  a  little  before  us,  and  Dash  kissed  her  and  called  her 
his  wife,  that  I  saw  the  silly  fittle  thing  throw  her  arms  round  his  nedc 
aodsob  with  joy.  He  soon  carried  her  off  to  the  carriage,  and  they  went 
away  down  mto  Wales  for  a  few  weeks,  and  Dash  swears  they  were  the 
first  happy  we^  of  his  life,  which  I  can't  understand,  as  they  spent 
their  whole  time  in  the  hills  and  woods,  and  I  know  he'd  nothing  to 
amuse  him  but  his  fishing-rod  and  sketch-book.  I  should  think  it  was 
predously  slow,  but  he  says  it  was  heaven. 

They  came  back,  and  were  as  jolly  as  bricks  in  the  old  bachelor  rooms, 
and  Dash  don't  seem  as  if  he  could  ever  pet  the  girl  enough.  Now 
he's  found  out  he  can  Iotc,  by  George!  he  doesn't  doit  by  halTes.  The 
goTcmor  kept  his  word,  and  dropped  Dash,  which  was  raAer  a  conre- 
aience  to  Dash  than  otherwise.  If  y  mother  and  the  girb  came  to  see 
Flora,  and  went  into  raptures  about  her,  and  my  biasi  brother  is  as  haxmy 
as  all  the  birds  in  the  air.  He  has  a  goTcmment  post,  which  suits  mm 
Tcry  well,  and  Flora  tells  him  she  shall  be  an  ambassador's  wife  before 
she  dies.     She  mayn't  be  far  wrone. 

And  the  widow — the  bdored  widow  ?  I'm  sorry  I  can't  say  how  she 
took  it ;  but  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  the  marriage  she  sent  Flora  all  the 
letters  Dash  wrote  during  thdr  engagement  ten  years  bdbre,  to  show 
her,  she  said,  to  what  a  feithless  flirt  she  had  tied  herself  Flora  burnt 
them  all  unopened.  All  I  know  of  her  is,  that  last  week  she  managed 
to  marry  poor  Winters.  He  was  wretchedly  hard-up,  so  I  suppose  the 
200,0007.  reconciled  him  to  taking  **  Dives's  leanngs."  At  any  rate, 
she  wanted  to  be  Lady  Winters,  and  if  you  give  a  widow— and  an  Indiaa 
widow— day  with  a  fellow,  take  my  word  for  it  she  will  hook  him  some- 
how. Tne  poor  trout  may  struggle,  but  it's  no  go;  he  will  be  hauled 
to  land  if  a  widow  is  throwing  the  line,  and  he  has  once  been  fool  enough 
to  nibble. 

The  drag — the  pack  of  cards.  What  do  you  think  has  beeome  of  the 
trap  ?    Dash  will  driye  the  greys  after  all  to  the  next  Derby. 

A  little  while  ago  Flora's  Indian  agents  sent  word  that  the  chief  of 
her  property  had  been  recovered,  or  rauier  had  neyer  been  really  lost,  only 
it  suited  libs.  Curry-Dohl  to  say  that  it  had. 

Testerdi^  morning  I,  who  have  run  up  from  Granta  for  a  week,  crossed 
orer  firom  No.  1 1,  to  show  Dash  a  terrier  I  had  bought.  I  found  him 
sitting,  after  breakfast,  reading  the  Times.  We  were  talking  oyer  the 
terries  points,  when  Flora,  dressed  in  the  lightest  of  **  organdie  muslins  " 
^the  girls  say  that's  the  nameX  and  the  most  wonderfol  little  bonnet^ 
aanc^  in,  and  with  a  toss  of  the  head  and  a  smile  to  me,  went  and  took 
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the  7MM«oido£Daih*8lHuicKkidh«oimkB^MlHii 

^WMf  ymukg  lack,"  imigfaed  die  wUlom  iteie,  "<  Ww  is  a  bum  to  got 
tkioqg;k  any  w«k  wmk  jou  oame  aad  JBtemipt  kin  ia  tUa  oubonot- 
likemamierr 

<<Workr  i«MaiedFiMa,«0fitonDtMMl7t08riagdM7 
dog^s  DOM.     "  Kaading  lu>w  the  old  wonaa  quaml  in  the  wonlnpfal 
C<»nnoQS.    No  1  I'va  a  neal  pieee  o£  woik  befion  sm,  and  I  wast  yon  to 
Up  ma  with  it"     • 

**  I  oan^t  <Hibtoidcr,  denr ;  nor  yat  crochet" 

*'  Do  I  efier  deeoend  to  a  needle  and  a  hoek  for  amnaemeiiAi  Mr.Deah- 
woodr  aatd  Flotm,  with  mmet  dignity.  «<  Yon  know  I  hate  them  hotfa. 
Jiy  hMoalean  toik  ii  to  eboeae  aome  hones  for  a  friend  o£  aine,  and  as 
he  8  a  yery  good  jndge,  I  shenid  Hke  yonr  adyioe." 

I>ash  ntasd  his  c^Itows.     "^  He,  too!    Who's  the  nan?" 

**  Neyer  mind.  He  is  hindionm,  and  I  like  him  rathsi;  and  I  want  to 
please  him.  Comaandiook.  I  wmit  round  to  Tnttenall's  ibis  meraing 
and  chose  him  these.     Do  yon  think  tksse  will  do  7" 

''U  the  ebild  mad?''  hM^hed  IMu  "^  Yon  go  to  TattanaU's?  I 
should  like  to  see  you  lihere." 

»  Well,  oome  and  k>ok,LioneL"  She  took  Us  hand,  and  made  him 
go  to  the  window*  In  the  street,  chafing  their  bits,  pawing  the  eerth, 
tesHJng  their  green  and  silyer  losettes,  and  flecking  thmr  btigfat  harness 
with  foam,  stood  the  pack  of  cards. 

Dash  started  back.    "<  Gnadoos  Heayens !    Mygreya— — ** 

Little  Flora  threw  h»  arms  round  him  and  kissed  him  some  6&f 
times.  "  Yes,  your  own  beauties.  My  noUe,  geaatoas,  dariing  lionM, 
yon  sacrifioed  them  for  yonr  little  wile,  who  can  neyer  half  repay  you. 
Let  her  haye  the  joy  of  gifing  them  back  to  you.  Though  they  are  my 
fiyals,  Fm  not  afimid  of  them.  I  got  Jolmnie  to  boy  them  back  for  yon^ 
to  ampiise  you.  I  know  how  yon  loye  yonr  honea,  thoi^  I  know  yon 
lave  little  noca  still  betterr 

Tcnnof  pleaaazeatood  in hsr eyes, little  goose!  bnt  Daah  kissed  them 
away,  swore  she  was  an  angel,  with  a  hnndrad  other  like  kyperboles,  and 
aprang  down  the  ataim  into  the  street,  to  pat  Clubs,  Spades,  Hearta,  and 
Diamonds,  aepaately.  The  greya  knew  him,  and  tossed  their  heads  and 
champed  thnr  hits  bander  than  ever,  while  Daah  lifted  Flom  en  to  the 
boa,  took  the  nhbona,  jnmped  np  himself  and  set  off  at  a  gallop  to  the 
Park,  where  he  drove  the  pack  of  cards  six  times  round  the  new  empty 
nng,  Flora  laughing  with  a  child's  glee,  and  Dash  tooling  them  along 
with  as  mneh  delight  and  go  in  lum  aa  when  he  was  a  Bngby  boy 
n£  nine,  and  fbUownd  his  fiffrt  fox. 

And  if  jon  g04fewn  to  Epsoai,  and  look  ont  for  the  inoaat  trap  on  the 
Downs,  you'll  be  safe  to  see  the  pnek  e£  caids  and  my  brother  Dash- 
«aaod'a(faag. 
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xvni. 

Is  IT  Habd  ToDisf— MoHTAicnn^  qintn-ErPEEniEirrALEnDKwcB— 8ca3ibow— 
B0»vo]^---Feibi>bicr  6oaLW»ir— Tm  Dbjltbi  of  ifM&  DB  lioinnBPAir  ju» 
Ijoou  XIY.— Kon*  vsom  Bmxbt^i  Bmiiti,  Lawmb*!  Pobhs,  ^  Cuuuma 
Haxix>wx,''  Pjliat*«  *'1Satiixal  TsmotjOQT"  Ummoulm  or  JP:^.  i»  Coxnui^ 

PaBCAL'8  "PfiNsiES,**  HoVTAIOinc'a  "  EmaIB,"  PoPB'8  LbTTBBS,  "  NiLB  KOTBt 
OV  A  HOWJLDJI,''  TUX  *<RjlPFOST8^  OT  CJLBAini,   SoUTHrr'l  AUTOBIOGXATHT, 

Dm  &rHin>sAi.*0  OomRSffoiiBsiios,  tsb  Oolloqozm  of  I^asxitb,  Db.  Bail> 
usVi  EznauaHOB,  Mas.  Jii— nrt  Oomov-VLAOB  Boos*  Mooia%  Buai^ 
SzA  Bmuajoii  RaoBirt  "PncncNLdOaicAi*  IiMiuxaiMi.'' 

^ra  de  gens  oonnaiMeBt  la  moit;  tm  ne  lii  BodBre  paf  orfimfamment  par  r^ 
mail  par  aiiipidit^et  par  oootane;  atlaptapaci  dea  hommm  laiwiraat 
qa'oQ  ne  peat  a'prnpftcilwr  da  jnoaiir. 

Db  la  BoGHxroucAULD:  Maximes. 


La  natazi^  ^lia^  par  la  doaleyfy  aaaoa^  quelqaefoia  le  aentiment  dana  lea 
maladea,  et  arr^te  la  Yotiiibilit^  de  leor  eapnt;  et  ceux  qui  redoutaient  la  mort 
•ana  p^  la  aonffirent  aana  crainte. 

YAYTTBirAsaiTBS:  iifffcjwtm  ar  Mtmimm. 

But  Die  iUneaa  of  the  body  namilly  brines  oat  a  latent  power  and  philoaophy 
oCthaaoBlfWlaok  health  aererfaNiwa;  and  God  haa  merciftdlT  ordained  ft  aa  tte 
eaatoBMKy  lot  of  aatua,  that  in  pr^Mttion  aa  wa  deoUne  mto  the  craTe,  tha 
sloping  path  ia  made  amooth  and  eaay  to  oar  foet^  and  erei/  daj  aa  the  filma  of 
day  are  remored  from  our  ejea,  Death  loaea  the  falae  aapect  of  the  spectre,  and 
we  fltU  at  laat  into  its  arma  as  a  wearied  child  upon  the  bosom  of  ita  mother. 

Sot  Edward  B.  Lttton:  Emut  ^alk'mm^ 


Tlie  courage  that'  dsrea  only  dk,  ia  on  the  whole  no  aabfinie  aflkir; 
tedeed^Ttt  omnnal;  pMfUwhenit  begiaatopaiwleiiflelf.  On  tUa  globe  aif 
oaaa,  there  are  mate  4hii^-aU  peraooa  that  BMinifoat  it,  aeldam  with  the  ataaUeit 
fldiore,  daring  eveiy  aecond  of  time. 

THOXAa  Cajlltlb  i  Eaojf  oa  Botaodts  Jdhnton, 

l8  it  hard  to  die?  There  seeds  e  ghoet  eome  fren  the  gnire  to  tett 
«i  theft.     For  who  ebeduJl  decide  wiMiideetorB  disagree? 

Moiiti»gDe*s  eKperieoee  on  this  subjeot  approxkaetes  to  the  ghoadfy 
and  is  interesting  in  proportion  to  its  proxanity.  He  has  left  a  detailed 
aeoouBt  of  an  accident  whieh  beM  hiia  im  tJie  Beighbonrhood  of  his 
chitean — when  he  was  thrown  violentlj  fin>m  his  faorse»  and  eacried  hom^. 
wards  for  dead.  On  the  road,  hew«?er,  after  hating  been  thought  dead 
\  oMved  and  breathed    and  hb  rstura  te  Bensatasn  aad 


iar  two  hoars,  hei 
thoQght  IS  minutely  deseiibed  ia  the  Essays.  He  ''  was  dead,  aad  cmm 
to  iifis  again.''  Useeiaed  to  him  that  life  was  dutteting  on  his  lips.  0e 
m  that  he  ^shut  his  eyes  te  Up  it  to  go,  and  felt  piysufa  ia  gtW 
ay.     The  wiOiagaess  to  die  floated  anperfieiaUy  in  his  aund,  like  all 


other  imaginations;  but  his  feelings  were  aot  unpieasaat,  rather  \ 
than  otherwise,  like  tiaoee  who  are  sinking  into  sleep.  This  must  be  the 
sensation,  he  believed,  of  these  who  ftint  at  the  approach  of  deatl),  whom 
we  probably  pity  without  reason,  thinking  them  to  be  suffering  firom  pain 
or  tMuUed  with  paiaftd  eogitatKMis.'*  ^  it  has  always  been  my  opinion,'' 
]ie  aays,  ""agnnst  that  of  aaaay,  aad  even  of  Bstienae  de  la  Boetu^  tbafe 
those  whom  we  see  thns  stopiM  at  die  approach  of  death,  tboa^  they 
asay  sigh  and  groany  are^  as  it  were,  withont  feeling." 
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Searron  is  aDyUung  bat  a  pattern  of  propriety^  and  Scanon'a  death- 
bad  saying^  are,  for  toe  most  part»  the  rererse  of  edifymg.  Still  it  if 
worth  notice  that  Searron  laid  at  the  hut,  that  "  he  nerer  sapposed  it 
would  be  so  easy  a  matter  to  laugh  at  the  approach  of  death."  Bafibn 
affirms  that  the  majority  of  men  die  without  knowing  it ;  that  death  is 
by  no  means  the  terrible  thing  we  imagine  it ;  that  we  judge  of  it  erro- 
neously at  a  distance ;  that  it  is  a  spectre  which,  seen  afiiur  off,  daunts  and 
dismays  us,  but  which  OTanishes  as  we  draw  close  to  it  A  liTing  Frendi 
divine,  who  utterly  opposes  the  drift  of  Buffbn's  general  doctrines,  allows 
him  to  be  apparentiy  right  in  this  particular  affirmation— -that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  great  physical  suffering  attends  the  moment  of  dis- 
adution.  **  He  seeilis  to  be  nght,  for  ererythinff  tends  to  prove  that  the 
last  breath  is  scarcely  ever  a  painftil  one,  even  when  it  has  been  preceded 
by  great  suffering,  and  tiiat  in  those  cases  where  it  is  so,  it  is  not  greater 
than  what  has  be^  ffone  through  before.^  The  sufferings  of  disease  are^ 
indeed,  often  ^^  agonising,'*  says  Frederick  Schlegel — in  what  he  calls 
^*  the  pang  of  dissolving  and  decaying  organisation  in  the  last  awful 
struggle  of  nature,  as  it  tears  itself  so  reluctantiy  from  life.  But,**  he 
adds,  "  even  in  the  nudst  of  all  this,  occasionally  at  least  another  and  a 
better  state  intervenes.  A  cessation  of  all  physical  pain  seems  suddenly 
to  occur,  and  to  be  followed  by  an  almost  joyous,  or  at  least  composed 
state,  which  may  of^n  be  r^arded  as  the  harbinger  of  approaching  dis- 
solution." Sometimes  those  who,  in  health,  have  been  in  consternation 
at  the  bare  thought  of  death,  avowedly  lose  their  alarm  when  it  ^'  comes 
to  the  worst."  St  Simon  tells  us  that  Madame  de  Montespan  was  ''  so 
tormented  with  the  fear  of  death,  that  she  employed  several  women, 
whose  sole  occupation  was  to  watch  her.  She  went  to  sleep  with  all  the 
curtains  of  her  bed  open,  many  lights  in  her  chamber,  and  her  women 
around  her."  But  he  also  tells  us,  in  his  account  of  her  last  moments, 
that  '^  the  fear  of  death  which  all  her  life  had  so  continually  troubled  her, 
disappeared  suddenly,  and  disturbed  her  no  more."  The  tranquillity  with 
which  Louis  XIV.  himself  met  death,  was  a  matter  of  sniprise  to  many 
people,  **  as,  indeed,  it  deserved  to  be,"  says  the  same  ducal  observer. 
*^  By  way  of  explanation,  the  doctors  idleged  that  the  malady  he  died  of, 
whUe  it  deadens  and  destroys  all  bodily  pain,  calms  and  annihilates 
all  heart  pangs  and  agitations  of  the  mina." 

The  second  of  Lord  Bacon's  Essays,  that  entitied  ''  Of  Death,"  con- 
tarns  this  passage :  *'  You  shall  read  in  some  of  the  friars'  books  of  mor* 
tification,  that  a  man  should  tiiink  with  himself  what  the  pain  is,  if  he 
have  but  his  finger's  end  pressed,  or  tortured,  and  thereby  imagine  what 
the  pains  of  death  are  wnen  the  whole  body  is  c(»ruptedand  dissolved ; 
when  many  times  death  passeth  with  less  pain  than  the  torture  of  a  limb 
—for  the  most  jrital  parts  are  not  the  quickest  of  sense :  and  by  him  that 
spake  only  as  a  philosopher  and  natund  man,  it  was  well  said,  *  Pompa 
mortis  magis  terret  quam  mors  ipsa.'  " 

When  we  are  come  to  it,  the  stream 
^  Is  not  so  dresry  as  they  deem 

Who  look  on  it  from  haunts  too  dear, 

thus  Landor  remmds  Southey  (1833) — ^not  as  though  the  latter  needed 
Ae  reminder,  as  such.  Bichaidson  makes  affecting  use  of  tlus  truth,  in 
the  closing  days  of  Clarissa.  <<  She  mentioned,"  writes  BstfiMrd,  <<  the 
increased  dimness  of  her  eyes,  and  tiie  tremor  which  had  invaded  her 
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Hmbf.  ^  If  ibis  be  djriii^/  itid  sbe,  'there  k  nothing  at  all  diookiag  in 
it.  My  body  hardly  sennble  of  pain,  my  mind  at  ease,  my  intelleets  clear 
and  pcmct  as  erer/  ^  And  again,  in  the  last  scene  d  all,  as  CohmM 
Motdm  kneels  by  her  bedside,  her  ''right  hand  in  both  his,  which  big 
fiaoe  corered,  batmng  it  with  his  tears,"  after  one  of  the  necessary  in- 
terrals  of  silence,  she  says,  as  her  breath  will  let  her,  and  in  gasping  sen« 
tences,  '^My  dearest  cousin,  be  comforted— what  is  dying  but  the  com- 
mon lot? — The  mortal  frame  ma^  utm  to  labour^but  that  is  all— ft 
k  not  so  hard  to  die  as  I  belieTed  it  to  be! — The  preparation  is  the  di£> 
ficnlty — ^I  bless  (Sod,  I  hare  had  time  for  that — The  rest  is  worse  to  be* 
liolders  than  to  me." 

If  the  horror  of  death  prores  the  yaloe  of  life,  it  is  yet  in  the  power  of 
disease— as  Paley  remarks,  with  his  usual  sagacity— to  abate,  or  eveo 
extinguish,  this  horror;  which  it  does  in  a  wooderral  manner,  and  often- 
times by  a  mild  and  imperceptible  gradation.  Every  man,  he  justly 
affirms,  who  has  been  placed  in  a  situation  to  obserre  it,  is  surprised  witb 
the  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  himself,  when  he  compares  the 
▼iew  which  he  entertains  of  death  upon  a  sick-bed,  with  the  heart-sinking 
dismay  with  which  he  should  some  time  ago  hare  met  it  in  health. 
*'  There  is  no  similitude  between  the  sensations  of  a  man  led  to  execution, 
and  the  calm  expiring  of  a  patient  at  the  dose  of  lus  disease.  Death  to 
him  is  only  the  last  of  a  long  train  of  changes ;  in  his  progress  through 
which,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  experience  no  shocks  or  sudden  transi- 
tions." Louis  XI.  had,  all  his  life  long,  commanded  his  attendants  not 
to  tell  him,  when  they  should  see  him  in  danger  of  death,  <'  for  he  did 
not  betiere,"  says  Comines,  "that  he  could  erer  endure  to  hear  so  cmd 
a  sentence.  However,  he  endured  that  manfully,  and  several  more  things 
equally  terriUe^  when  he  was  ill;  and  mdeed  he  bore  them  better  thui 
any  man  I  ever  saw  die."  Q^and  on  $e  parte  bien,  as  Pascal  has  it,  ois 
ne  eomprefulpas  eomment  on  pourraHfaire  $i  on  iiaU  malade — espe- 
dally  if  the  sickness  be  unto  death ;  but  the  case  is  altered  when  the 
sickness  is  actually  present  and  at  work,  preparing  and  smoothing  the 
way  for  the  last  scene  of  all.  Montaigne  says,  of  the  painful  disease  from 
which  he  was  a  "  dreadful  sufibrer,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  "  I  have  at  least 
this  advantage  from  it,  that  what  I  could  not  hitherto  wholly  prevail  upon 
myself  to  resolve  upon,  as  to  reconciling  and  acquainting  myself  with 
death,  it  will  accomplish  for  me ;  for  the  more  it  presses  upon  and  im- 
portunes me,  I  shall  be  so  much  the  less  afiraid  to  die.  .  .  .  God  grant 
that  in  the  end,  should  the  sharpoess  of  it  be  once  greater  than  I  shall  be 
able  to  bear,  it  throw  me  not  into  the  other  extreme,  to  desire  and  long 
to  die!" 

Pope  writes  to  Steele :  "  When  a  smart  fit  of  sickness  tells  me  this 
scurvy  tenement  of  my  body  will  fell  in  a  little  time,  I  am  e'en  as  uncon- 
cerned as  was  that  honest  Hibernian,  who,  being  in  bed  in  the  great 
storm  some  years  ago,  and  told  the  house  would  tumble  over  hb  heady 
made  answer,  What  care  I  for  the  house  ?  I  am  only  a  lodger.  I  fency 
'tis  the  best  time  to  die  when  one  is  in  the  best  humour ;  and  so  exces- 
sively weak  as  I  now  am,  I  may  say  with  confidence,  that  I  am  not  at  all 
uneasy  at  the  thought,  that  many  men,  whom  I  never  had  any  esteem 
for,  are  likely  to  enjoy  this  world  after  me." 

Swift  writes  to  fiolingbroke :  "  When  I  was  of  your  age  I  often 
thought  of  death,  but  now  af^  a  doien  years  more,  it  is  never  oat  of 
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any  ■naid,  and  temfief  me  lev.  IcoiMlndft  AatFiorideiiieliath  orderadl 
met  fern  to  decrease  wkk  am  ipinti.'' 

The  ''Kile  Notes**  of  the  '<  AnemM  in  Egypt^  trik  us  how  diet 
Howoii^  was  ack,  seemiBgly  unto  death,  during  hie  '*<iy*S^  ^  ^  -^^^ 
and  in  the  ehapter  qnainUj  entitled  ^  A  Ciovr  that  flieB  in  HeaTen'« 
sweetest  air»"  he  reeocds  his  eipsriences  Aeicb,  and  his  lefleetioBf 
thereupon.  They  are  mai^,  and  matterfbl ;  but  we  can  qnote  in  snatches 
only :  ''  It  is  not  strange  that  when  sereie  sickness  comes,  we  are  read^ 
to  die.  Loi^  bo£bted  hy  bleak,  Uoe  ioebergs^  we  see  at  last  wiA  equft- 
nimity  that  we  are  saifiog  into  Synunet'  hole.  •  •  .  •  Otheiwiae  Natoie 
were  unkind.  She  smoothes  the  ^ope  because  she  is  erer  gentle.  Far  to 
turn  ns  out  of  doors  suddenly  and  unwiUini^y  into  the  ni^t,  were  worse 
tiian  a  cursing  father.  But  Natore  can  never  be  as  bad  as  H&uk,  .  •  •  • 
It  is  only  the  gift  of  nature  that  we  die  well,  as  that  we  are  horn  w^. 
It  is  nature  that  unawes  death  to  ns,  and  makes  it  wekome  and  pleasant 

as  sleepw Priests  and  physidam  agree,  that  at  last  all  men  die 

bravely,  and  we  are  glad  to  listen.  O  Howadji,  that  bravery  was  oiusl 
We  should  be  as  brare  as  the  hundred  of  any  chance  crowd,  and  so  in* 
directly  we  know  how  we  diould  die,  even  i^  at  some  time^  Death  has 
not  looked  closely  at  us  over  the  shoulder,  and  said  audibly  what  we 
knew — that  he  held  the  fee-simple  of  our  existence." 

Especially  when  to  the  pains  of  sickness  are  superadded  the  infirmities 
of  age,  does  the  terror  of  death,  physically  oonodeted,  lose  its  sting. 
"  Dans  la  vieillesse,"  says  Cabanis,  of  oourse  speaking  generally,  "  I'eqprit 
est  calme;  TtLme  n'6proave  auenn  sentiment  p^iUe  de  tenenr  ou  de 
regret."  "Enfin,  duoM  la  mort  senile,  le  malade  n'^iroove  que  cetto 
diffieuUi  (fSirej  dont  le  sentiment  fat,  en  qndque  sorte^  la  seute  agonia 
de  Fontendle,"  dying  at  a  hundred  years  old.  Montaigne  argues  that 
the  dying  out  of  youth  into  age  is  "  a  harder  death"  wan  that  of  age 
inte  dissolution  itself — '^  it  is  real)^  a  harder  death  than  tiie  final  dosohi- 
tion  of  a  languishing  body,  which  IS  only  the  death  of  old  age  I  forasmuch 
as  the  fall  is  not  so  great  from  an  uneasy  bong  to  none  at  all,  as  it  is 
from  a  sprightly  and  Kilid  being  to  one  that  is  unwiddy  and  painfuL*' 
To  adapt  Fope^s  verses,  we  are  tei^t  in,  and  bymeans  of,  life's  decline^ 
its  joys  and  loves  and  intereste  to  resign, 

Taught  half  by  reason,  half  by  mere  decay. 
To  welcome  death,  and  calmly  pass  away. 

Southey  tells  us,  that  when  first  he  understood  ndiat  death  was,  and 
began  to  think  of  it,  the  fearful  thought  it  indneed  of  his  losing  his  modier 
seemed  to  him  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  goes  on  to  say :  "  Nature 
b  meFciful  to  us.  We  learn  g^ually  that  we  are  to  die—a  knowledge 
whi^,  if  it  came  suddenly  upon  us  in  riper  age,  vrould  be  more  than  the 
mind  could  endure.  We  are  gradoalty  prepared  lor  our  departvre  by 
se«ng  the  objects  of  our  earliest  and  deepest  affeetioos  go  before  us ;  and 
even  if  no  keener  afflictions  are  dispensed  to  wean  us  from  this  world,  and 
remove  otff  tenderest  thoughts  and  dearest  hopes  to  another,  mere  age 
brings  with  it  a  weariness  oi  life,  and  death  becomes  to  the  old  as  natural 
and  desirable  as  sleep  to  a  tired  child.'* 

But  to  return  more  immediately  to  the  question  of  tiie  <^last  agony." 
Henri  Beyle,  during  his  fereign  travels  in  1813,  had  an  illness  which  was 
all  but  fetal;  and  he  writes  thus,  after  his  lecoveiy:  <<J'ai  M  4tonn6 
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4a  ptn  d^efiH  da  ToinBage  de  Im  mort ;  etla  ^ieat,  je  croi«,  de  lacroyauce 
que  la  derni^re  douleur  n'est  pas  plus  forte  que  rayant-derni^re."  Fhddrtm, 
toe  interlocutor  in  one  o£  the  *^  Colloqiiieflr  of  Erasmus,  is  made  to  say,  in 
answer  to  MarcolphuM  (who  asks,  whether  death  is  so  dreadful  a  thing 
M  the  vidgar  make  it  o«t  to  be  ?) :  ^  Iter  ad  mortem  durii,  qakn  ipaa 
mors.  ....  Qood  attinet  ad  saisnm  mortis,  enm  jam  animus  diatrahitDr 
4  eorpore,  aribstror  aut  nullum  asse,  aut  peiquam  stiqpidum  e«6  sensom, 
qvod  aatura,  prtnsquam  hue  yeniatur,  consopiaty  ae  stopefiuaal  oouMi 
partes  senaUles.'' — But  let  us  take  a  modem  medieal  optnion  on  tfaia 
aul^eet  That  eminent  phjsieian,  Dr.  BailHe,  used  to  say,  that  all  hit 
obseryatioQ  of  death-beds  inclined  him  to  believe  that  nature  intended 
that  we  should  go  out  of  the  world  as  unconscioad  j  as  wa  came  into  it 
'^  In  all  mj  ezperienee,''  he  declared,  ^I  hare  not  seen  one  instance 
in  fifW  to  the  contrary."  Upon  which  declaration  Mia.  Jameson  haa 
remarked,  that  eyen  in  such  a  large  experience  the  oeeumnce  of  ^one 
instance  in  fifty  to  the  contrary/'  would  inyaUdate  the  assumption  that 
auch  was  the  law  of  nature  (or  '^  nature's  intention,"  which,  if  it  meana 
anything,  meant  die  same).  But  she  adds,  as  her  own  suppositioo  Tnot 
that  it  is  hers  alone),  that  the  moment  in  which  the  n>irit  meets  deatn  is 
perhaps  like  the  moment  in  which  it  is  embraced  by  sleep.  *'  It  never,  I 
suppose,  happened  to  any  one  to  be  conscious  of  the  immediate  transition 
firom  the  waking  to  the  sleeping  state." 

In  1846,  Thomas  Moore  was  the  guest  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  at  his 
country  seat  in  Surrey,  and  the  following  entry  in  uie  poet's  Journal  is 
pertinent  to  our  inquiry :  ''  In  the  morning  I  had  walked  with  my  host 
lor  some  time  about  his  grounds,  and  was  struck  W  his  saying,  in  the 
course  of  our  conversatioo,  that  among  the  many  dying  patients  he  had 
attended,  he  had  but  rarely  met  with  one  that  waa  afinud  to  die.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  picture  of  death-beds,  drawn  as  it  is  by  one  who  had  often 
studied  them,  is  as  true  as  it  is  consolatoxy  and  eyen  cheering."  The 
reader  of  Sir  Beniamin  Brodie's  "  Fsydiological  Inquiries  "—published 
anonymously  in  the  first  instance^  but  since  then,  we  bdiere^  adaiow> 
led^rad  by  the  distinguished  author — ^will  remember  a  remarkable  passage 
in  uiat  httle  work,  in  wludi  the  questioii  is  discussed  somewhat  in  de^ : 
'^  Really,  according  to  my  obseryation,"  Ebgatb8  lo^fwihary  ^  the  mere 
act  of  dying  is  seldom,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a  very  painful  process." 
It  is  true,  be  allows,  diai  some  persons  die  in  a  state  of  bodily  torture^  as 
in  cases  dT  tetanus;  that  the  drunkard,  dying  of  ddbrmm  tremens^  is 
haunted  by  tenific  visions ;  and  that  the  victim  of  that  most  horriUe  of 
all  diseases,  hydrophobia,  in  additicm  to  those  peculiar  bo£ly  sufferings 
firom  whidi  tlM  disease  has  derived  its  name,  may  be  in  a  state  ci  terror 
from  the  supposed  presence  of  firightfnl  objects,  which  are  presented  to 
him  as  realities,  even  to  the  last.  But  these,  it  is  added,  ^  and  some  other 
instances  whi<di  I  might  adduoe,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  iriudi 
is  that  both  mental  and  bodily  suffering  tunDinate  lonop  before  the  acene 
is  finally  dosed."  Then  as  to  the  aotaal  fear  of  death :  it  seems  to  our 
author  that  Heaven  has,  for  the  most  part,  given  it  to  us  when  it  is  in- 
tended that  we  should  live,  and  takes  it  awayfixHn  us  when  it  is  intended 
that  we  should  die.  ^  Those  who  have  been  long  tormented  by  bodily 
pain  are  generally  as  anxious  to  die  as  they  ever  were  to  live.  So 
it  often  is  with  those  whose  life  has  been  protracted  to  an  extreme  old 
age,  beyond  the  usual  period  of  mortality,  even  yriien  they  labour  under 
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no  aetutl  difeaie.  It  b  not  yerj  oonunon  for  wnj  one  to  die  merely 
of  old  age : 

Like  ripe  fruit  to  drop 
Into  his  mother's  lap. 

But  I  have  known  this  to  happen ;  and  a  happj  oonclonon  it  has  seemed 
to  he  of  worldly  cares  and  joys-  It  was  like  Calling  to  sleep,  never  to 
awake  again  in  this  state  ot  existence.  Some  die  retaining  all  their 
fiicultieSy  and  qnite  aware  that  their  dissolution  is  at  hand.  Others  offer 
no  sign  of  recognition  of  outward  objects,  so  that  it  is  imposdble  for  us 
to  form  any  positire  opimon  whether  they  do  or  do  not  retain  their  sen* 
sitnlity ;  and  others  agMn  •  •  •  who  appear  to  be  insennble  and  unccm- 
sciouSy  when  carefully  watched,  are  found  not  to  be  so  in  realibr;  but  they 
£e  contentedly.*'  The  learned  and  widely  experienced  author  himself 
declares  that  he  never  knew  but  two  instances  in  which,  in  the  act 
of  dying,  there  were  manifest  indications  of  the  fear  of  death — these 
were  cases  of  death  from  hemorrhage  which,  from  peculiar  drcumstances, 
it  was  impossible  to  repress.  *^  The  depressing  efiects  which  the  gradual 
loss  of  blood  produced  on  their  corporeal  system  seemed  to  influence  their 
minds,  and  they  died  earnesUy  imploring  the  relief  which  art  was  unable 
to  afford.  Seneca  might  have  chosen  an  easier  death  than  that  from 
opening  his  arteries.''* 

To  a  remark  on  the  part  of  the  other  interlocutor,  EubuhUy  on  the 
influence  of  religious  sentiments  oh  the  minds  of  the  moribund,  Ergate$^ 
with  full  acquiescence  in  the  power  of  a  pure  and  nmple  religious  faith 
to  disarm  death  of  its  sting,  candidly  avows,  *^  Nevertheless,  according 
to  my  own  experience,  and  what  I  have  heard  from  othen,  the  influence 
of  religious  feelings  is,  for  the  most  part,  not  so  much  perceptible  at  the 
moment  when  death  is  actually  impending,  as  it  is  at  an  euiier  period, 
when  the  individual,  who  was  previously  in  health,  or  supposed  himself  to 
be  so,  first  discovers  that  it  is  probable  that  he  will  die. 

Upon  thb  latter  topic  we  nad  some  remarks  to  append — ^gathered 
(consistently  with  the  spirit  of  our  Medlet)  from  divers  and  diverse 
quarters ;  but  these  must  be  shaped  into  a  brief  chapter  by  themselves, 
to  which  this  present  month  refuses  room.  The  reaaer  probably  wishes 
that  future  months  might  follow  its  example.  Well,  of  Thanatos 
Athanatos  it  may  be  said,  as  of  every  other  mortal  thing.  And  ihis^ 
too^  will  have  an  end.  Perhaps  the  end  may  be  drawing  near.  At  any 
rate,  the  end  of  one  division  of  it  b.  For  our  subject  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  characterised  respectively  by  the  two  words  whidi  compose  the 
title.  For  the  title  does  not  mean,  as  wagmh  impatience  might  suggest, 
that  Thanatos  is  only  to  be  Athanatos  in  the  sense  of  really  never  coming 
to  an  end ;  but  it  intimates  man's  twofold  destiny  as  a  mortal  immortal; 
and  we  hope,  af^r  a  chapter  or  two  more,  ircpi  rov  Bavannt^  to  touch,  in 
paannK,  and  in  parting,  on  the  aBapotna  to  which  he  aqiires,  and  without 
which  he  were  indeed  a  discord  and  a  dream. 

*  Mr.  Merivale,  in  hit  latest  volume,  wlule  describing  the  "protracted  agony 
of  a  death,  which  his  [Seneca's]  age  and  the  iloggishness  of  his  blood  rendered 
peculiarly  painfol,"  remarks  in  a  note,  that  this  mode  of  bleeding  to  death  seems 
to  have  been  commonly  adopted  from  an  idea  that  it  was  comparatively  painless. 
In  what  follows,  he  apparently  refers  to  Sir  B.  Brodie:  "I  have  heard  that  a 
high  medical  authority  has  pronounced  it  to  be  much  the  reverse,  at  least  when 
the  circulation  is  languid.  In  such  cases  the  Romans  were  wont  to  accelerate  the 
flow  of  blood  with  the  waim  bath:  Seneca,  in  his  impatience,  allowed  h'miself 
to  be  stifled  with  the  steam."— Meeivai^b's  Romans  tmder  the  Ea^^  voL  vi  p.  189. 
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Talma  was  dead,  and  tragedy  itself  had  perished  with  that ''  model  of 
nature,  dignity,  and  audacity,"  to  nse  an  expression  of  Madame  de 
Stael's.  The  drama  had  inraded  the  stage,  and  occupied  it  with  its 
passions  and  its  sympathies.  If  Comeille  was  absent,  if  Racine  was 
silent,  if  no  sound  came  from  CrAillon  or  Voltaire,  a  great  poet  had  at 
this  epoch  of  the  decline  of  antique  poetry  takei^  possession  of  the  imagi- 
nation by  the  sim^e  force  of  his  genius.  *^  Hemani,**  played  by  Mdlle. 
Idars;  '< Marion  Delorme,''  Dorral's  greatest  part;  ^'Iluy  iBlas,"  in 
which  Fr^4rick  Lemaitre  surpassed  himself,  monopolised  the  interests  and 
emotions  of  the  day.  M.  Scribe,  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  most 
charming  inyentors  of  modem  times,  sufficed  in  himself  for  comedy  and 
vaudeville,  and  his  successes  were  not  a  litUe  enhanced  by  the  fascinating 
L^ontine  Fay,  afterwards  Madame  Yolnys.  These  were  the  timee  when 
Alexandre  Dumas,  Victor  Hugo,  Casimir,  Delavigne,  Fr^d^ric  Soulil, 
and  Bayard  had  it  all  to  themseWes.  Bakac  and  Eugene  Sue  followed 
in  their  footsteps. 

Still  eyen  the  strange  drama,  with  its  thousand  various  aspects — ^  Les 
Mysteres  de  Pariis''  themselves — could  not  entirely  eradicate  the  memory 
of  the  past,  of  the  tragedies  of  olden  times.  Arnault,  De  Jouy,  and 
Delrieu  ventured  to  ralBe  their  voices  in  defence  of  the  almost  forgotten 
classical,  as  opposed  to  the  long  triumphant  school  of  romance.  But  the 
*^  Pertinax"  of  the  first,  although  sustained  by  Mdlle.  Duchesnois,  and 
the  ^'  Junius  Brutus'*  of  the  second,  were  only  two  more  of  the  numerous 
defeats  which  the  classical  party  were  doomed  to  be  submitted  to ;  '*  and 
each  of  these  defeats  was,"  according  to  the  renowned  feuilletonist, 
M.  Jules  Janin,  *' equal  to  a  Waterloo  T 

Rachel  was  at  that  epoch  in  her  aurora.  I^e  was  still  a  child — a  child 
scantilv  dressed,  and  yet  already  proud.  If  her  garments  were  humble,  her 
attitade  was  haughty.  Just  escapinjg^  from  childhood,  she  might  have  been 
taken,  by  her  walk,  her  smile,  her  qmok  yet  firm  look,  for  a  young  man — for 
some  yoathfol  Homan  patrician  who  was  about  to  assume  the  viril  toga,  rather 
than  for  a  princess — even  a  theatrical  princess.  At  that  epoch  she  most 
resembled  the  voung  slave,  whose  history  is  related  in  the  declamations  of  the 
grammarian  Orbelius. 

This  young  slave,  child  of  the  barbarians,  had  been  taken  to  Home  in  a  vessel, 
and  the  captain,  anxious  to  escape  the  heavy  tax  laid  on  youthful  captives,  dis- 
guised his  slave  in  the  garb  of  a  student :  he  wore  the  toga  and  the  golden 
bulla.  Thus  dressed,  the  Roman  custom-house  officials  took  this  handsome 
child  for  the  son  of  a  senator,  and,  instead  of  exacting  pavment,  they  paid  every 
mark  of  respect  to  the  voung  patrician,  who  appearea  made  to  adorn  the 
family  of  the  Camillas  and  the  f  abiuses,  rather  than  to  be  led  to  the  market- 
place, his  feet  marked  with  white  chalk. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  this  handsome  boy  touched  the  soil  of  the  great  city, 
than  he  exclaimed :  "I  am  a  Roman  citizen !  I  came  here  as  a  freeman ;  they 
themselves  gave  me  my  liberty,  the  merchants,  who  now  wish  to  take  me  to  the 
slave  market !  Romans,  look  at  my  toga  and  my  golden  bulla  V    He  said  more 

*  Rachel  et  la  Trag^e.  Par  M.  Jules  Janin.  Ouvrage  ome  de  dJx  photo- 
graphies.   Paris:  Amyot. 
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than  this :  "  Bomans,  look  at  my  forehead,  look  at  my  eyes ;  consider  my  beauty ; 
see  if  I  am  a  brave,  intelligent,  hardv  boy ;  if  tiiese  hands  are  made  for  cliains ; 
and  if  these  shoolders  aie  fashioned  for  the  whip."  He  was  so  young,  he  was 
so  handsome,  he  spoke  so  weU,  with  so  mitch  grace  and  natnral  eloqnene^  that 
the  magistrates  declared  him  to  be  free. 

It  was  the  ibrsft  day  in  the  month  id  Maj^  m  the  yew  1837,  that  Mdlle. 
Rachel  Felk  was  annomtoed  to  afmear  for  the  drat  time  at  ikb  Gymnase,  the 
Tery  scene  of  the  triumphs  of  Scrioe  and  of  Madame  Yolnys.  The  annonnoe- 
ment  was  modest,  the  d^otante  was  humble  and  retiring;  she  was  about  to 
take  a  part  of  small  import  in  a  little  drama  in  two  acts,  one  of  those  little 
dramas  suck  as  the  Gymnase  has,  perchance,  produced  some  thousands.  They 
come,  th^  go ;  they  come  bade  agam,  and  then  again  disappear ;  children  of  the 
same  family,  and  destised  to  the  same  obliyioii.  "niis  one  would  have  b^B  fo- 
gotten  in  a  fortnight— 4t  wiH  be  remembcfed  to  the  end  of  dramatie  art— an  art 
that  has  no  beguuaiBg  and  will  Imve  no  end. 

But  while  the  crowd  went  away  with  unflsxried  step  before  the  spring  tha^ 
was  caning  to  them,  there  hapnened  to  be  in  that  th^re»  half  filled  witu  per- 
sons who  were  insensible  of  eitner  a  phenomenon  or  a  revolution,  two  or  three 
spectators  of  greater  powers  of  discrimination,  or  perhaps  more  accustomed 
toan  the  remamder  oi  the  audience  to  take  a  part  m  Hterary  questions,  who 
contemi^aled,  with  a  feebne  neariy  akin  to  stupor,  this  strange  child,  collected, 
inteUiffent,  attentive,  full  of  eaolioa,  and  ewnest  in  the  path  of  success,  amidst 
brambles  and  briers,  son^  and  verses* 

One  page  has  reooain^  in  rektioa  to  this  inddeot— to  this  event,  or  rather, 
let  us  say,  to  this  miracle— and  that  page  we  give  it  here,  just  aa  it  was  penned, 
the  day  after  the  event : 

M.  Dupont  has  constructed  a  Yendean  drama  oat  of  a  fine  and  touching 
scene  of  "  La  Prison  d'Edimbourg."  And  the  idea  is  truly  touching,  of  a 
poor  girl  who  comes  alone,  and  on  foot,  fron  afar,  to  the  pakoe  of  a  prmee  to 
intereede  for  a  sister  or  a  father.  M*  Paul  Dupont  nmst  not  be  reproached  for 
his  plagiarism ;  it  can  be  readily  shown  that  o«r  aathor  had  hia  reasons  for  bor- 
rowing one  of  his  iaest  drmnas  from  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

General  Preanault  had  been  sent  by  the  First  Consul  to  pacify  La  Yend^ 
This  Fresnault  was  a  kind-hearted  man ;  he  did  not  wish  to  exterminate  the 
Yendeans,  and  yet  he  is  devoted  to  the  l^t  ConsuL  One  fine  day,  Fresnault 
received  orders  to  deliver  up  to  the  ocmncil  ol  war  a  certain  YendEKta  peasant, 
Thibaut  by  nane.  The  iatal  order  was  brought  hj  a  young  and  handsome  cap- 
tain, aide-de-camp  to  General  Bonaparte,  and  eousu  to  his  wife,  much  beloved, 
therefore,  and  high  in  favour  at  Malmaisca.  The  young  man's  name  is  Yictor 
— it  was  a  name  mueh  in  vogue  in  the  time  of  the  En^nre.  But  oh,  horror ! 
when  Yictor  eomea  in  the  bearer  of  Thibant's  condemnation,  there  is  a  poor  young 
girl  there  in  the  eomer,  ftale,  tiemblmg,  and  who  listens  in  agony  to  the  fatal 
edict.  This  young  ^1  is  Genevieve,  the  daughter  of  the  Yoidean  c(mdemned 
by  that  iron  wilL  There  ia  no  h<^;  her  father  »  lost;  her  father  must 
perish! 

You  guess  at  once  that  Genevieve  is  beautiful  and  touching,  and  that  she  has 
great,  irresistible  eyes,  full  of  fire,  full  of  tears  ttd  supplications.  "Bah  I"  ex- 
claims Yictor,  at  the  si^t  of  tha  diild  weepmg,  ''eome  what  wilL'^  Aiul  to 
give  the  child  time  to  go  and  ask  for  htf  fathra^s  pard(»,  he  throws  the  Consul's 
order  into  the  fire.    A  pretty  bold  stroke  for  a  jonng  suk 

We  pass  in  the  second  act  from  the  Yendean  hut  to  the  gardens  of  Mahuaison. 
The  amiable  Josephine,  the  good  angel  of  Boni^[>arte,  toathes  there,  but 
tremblingly.  Madame  Bonapi^  is  tlutt  day  more  than  usually  terrified  and 
despondent  Georges  Cadouoal  has  reappeared ;  only  the  other  oay  an  attest 
had  been  made  to  carry  off  the  First  Consul  to  London  under  a  good  escort.  iSe 
Yendeans  were  not  in  favour  at  such  a  moment,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  joun^ 
Captain  Yictor  and  the  little  Geaevi^e  were  not  in  the  ascendant.  Yet  had 
Yictor  returned  that  veiy  day  to  implore  an  audienee  with  his  cousin,  who 
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granted  it»  and  reproached  him  with  his  imprudence.  What,  has  he  dared  to 
tear  up  an  order  of  Bonaparte's !  He  has  spared  a  friend  of  GecnrgesOadoad^'s! 
"Flj;  ytm  desenre  to  be  shot»  Viotot.  Jtjr  Thus  spoke  that  eood  and 
dmrming  wcMnan ;  and  aa  his  cousin's  reproadies  appeared  to  be  rcjpcte  with 
prudence^  onr  officer  began  to  think  of  making  his  escape.  But  be  la  arrested 
at  the  very  moment  bj  order  of  the  "Fvni  ConsuL    There  is  no  longer  any  lu)pe ! 

The  next  arrival  at  Malmaison  is  the  little  Genevieve — the  Vendean.  She 
has  wa&ed  a  long  way,  and  when  she  has  attained  the  end  of  her  journey  ererr- 
thing  fails  her— 'her  protector  Yictor,  her  hopes,  and  her  coun^.  Alas !  the 
poor  duld  thus  abuidoiied  to  herself,  falls,  half  fainting,  in  a  eomer  of  the 
empress's  salon.  I  saT  empiesa  adrisedly,  for  that  reiy  dKf  the  Fint  Consul  had 
resoWed  to  finnh  witn  the  life^nsulate,  and  to  exchu^  it»  for  better  or  worse, 
for  a  royal,  imperial,  hereditary,  and  eternal  majesty.  Whilst  Josephine,  this 
raised  to  the  pinnacle  of  gbry,  gives  herself  up  to  the  first  dazzle  of  a  crown, 
which  is  destined  to  cost  her  so  much,  she  hears  this  grief  of  sixteen  years, 
stru^ling  against  its  sobs,  near  to  her.  The  empress  turns  round  and  sees 
Generi^e  at  her  f^t,  and  a  touching  scene  ensues. 

At  last  the  Yendean  succeeds ;  her  supplioations  carry  the  day ;  the  Empennr 
pardons  Captam  Victor  and  the  father  of  Genevi^fe — a  happy  d^noftment, 
mainly,  however,  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  wishes  to  sig- 
nalise the  commencement  of  his  reign  by  an  act  of  clemency,  and  that  the  whole 
of  that  fine  and  clbudless  day  shall  oebng  to  Josephine. 

This  little  drama  is  ably  managed.  The  Empire  and  La  Yend^,  the  Eepublic 
and  the  Monarchy,  all  the  powers  and  the  personages  are  happily  treated ;  it 
was  imnossible  to  get  over  so  many  difficulties  with  greater  feucity.  But  the 
ohject  tbe  author  had  in  view  was  not  simply  the  production  of  a  drama,  he  had 
also  to  bring  before  the  world  a  child  new-bom  to  the  drama^-a  little  girl 
soaroely  fifteen  years  of  age,  called  BaekeL  Tius  child,  thank  Heaven !  is  not 
a  phenomenon ;  she  will  never  be  called  a  prodi^.  MdUe.  Bachel  plays  with 
much  soul,  heart,  and  intellect,  but  with  very  little  skill ;  she  poasesses  natu- 
ra%  the  sentiment  of  the  drama  that  is  confided  to  her^  and  her  intelligence 
suffices  her  to  understand  it ;  she  does  not  want  lessons  ot  counsels  from  any 
one.  There  is  no  effort,  no  exaggeration,  no  cries,  no  gestures,  a  great  sobriety 
in  all  the  movements  of  her  body  or  her  countenance ;  nothing  that  resembles 
to  coquetry;  on  the  contrary,  something  that  is  bold,  abrupt,  and  almost  wild 
in  gestures  march  and  look :  such  is  RacheL  This  child,  who  has  already  the 
conscience  of  truth  in  art,  dothes  herself  in  the  most  scrupulous  fidehty  of 
costume :  her  voice  is  unformed,  like  that  of  a  child ;  her  hands  are  red,  as  axe 
the  hands  of  a  young  person ;  her  feet  are  like  her  hands,  scarcely  formed  vet. 
She  is  not  pretty,  but  sne  plei^es.  In  one  word,  there  is  a  great  future  before 
this  young  talent,  and  ahready  there  are  many  tears,  and  much  interest  and 
emotion. 

This  was  penned  in  1837,  at  a  time  when  the  press  was  free^  and  had 
therefore  some  infiaenee.  Tet,  by  some  acddent,  the  sooeess  of  this 
young  giri  passed  by  without  attracting  notice ;  nay,  the  author  of  the 
notice  was  exposed  to  mueh  raillery.  '<  So  yon  have  made  a  discovery, 
have  yon?  You  have  found  Mdlle.  Contat,  Mdlle.  Duchesnois,  or 
Mme.  Perrin  V*  was  exclaimed  on  various  sides.  The  pabKe  did  not 
want  Rachel.  They  had  at  iluit  time  the  pretty  L^ontine  Fay — the 
clever  Mme.  Volnys.  Tet  was  that  distinguished  talent  and  success 
about  to  be  tumbled  down  from  its  throne  hj  that  unformed,  half  wild, 
pale-faced  eirl — Rachel  I 

This  chud,  destined  to  give  utterance  to  the  noblest  inspirations  of 
poetry,  in  the  knguaffe  of  Raeine  and  of  Comeille,  was  bom  on  the 
Swiss  frontier,  in  the  hut  of  a  small  village  in  the  canton  of  Argovie, 
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February  28,  1821.  Miffortooe  had  o?ertakeii  the  fiunOy,  and  her 
parents  were  wanderen  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  carrying  about  with 
them,  in  purple  ragi — porphyrogenitus— the  future  tenant  of  the  pahices 
of  Tbebef ,  Corinth,  and  Memphit.  Her  earliest  years  were  like  those 
of  the  tragic  princesses  of  Greece — like  the  fSunily  of  Priam;  she  derived 
that  firmness  and  power  from  her  lone  exile  and  trials,  with  which  a 
wholesome  porerty  endues  certain  wdl-tempered  intellects.  Plautus 
was  a  slare,  Horace  the  son  of  a  slare,  Sophocles  a  blacksmith,  Giotto  a 
shepherd,  Sixtus  V.  a  swineherd ;  Shakspeare,  Rousseau,  Beaumarchais, 
Roflin,  Diderot,  Rembrandt,  and  a  host  of  others,  ^rang  from  the 
lowest  social  ranks.  Talma  was  the  son  of  a  dentist  Mdlle.  Duchesnois 
had  been  a  senrant  at  Valendennes. 

Rachel,  destined  to  perish  so  youne,  was  one  of  those  who  also  felt  at 
her  eariiest  years  that  she  had  a  mission  to  perform.  Already  in  her 
Vendean  drama  she  laid  a  peculiar  emphasb  on  certain  lines,  which  she 
afterwards  repeated  when  borne  down  by  sickness  in  a  '^  petit  entre-sol" 
of  the  Chauseenl' Antin : 

XJne  ville  inconnue,  immense : 

Paris. 

Yas-y  seule,  i  pied,  car  o'est  U 

Que  tu  poorras  sanfer  ton  pto ! 

Shut  up  in  the  Gymnase,  Mdlle.  Rachel,  like  a  young  lioness  in  a 
wicker  cage,  wm  iM>t  at  first  sensible  of  her  powers.  She  was  satisfied 
with  malong  her  second  appearance  as  Suzette  in  the  ^'Mariage  de 
Raison  ;"  but  she  soon  weaned  of  this — she  felt  that  therem  did  not  lie 
her  sp^alit^.  Luckily,  Rachel  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  under- 
stood and  appreciated  her — M.  Poirson,  the  first  who  had  nurtured 
Scribe,  and  had  fostered  Gontier,  Bouffi^  and  L^ntine  Fay.  Tins  kind 
manager  foreclosed  his  agreement  with  Rachel  of  three  thousand  francs 
a  year  to  wear  shepherdesses'  hats  and  grisettes'  kerchiefs,  that  she  might 
force  open  the  doors  of  the  Th^tre-Fran9ais. 

It  is  the  practice  there  that  the  debuts  shall  take  place  during  the 
heats  of  summer.  At  such  a  time  there  are  fewer  witnesses  of  the'  in- 
cessant failures  that  follow  upon  one  another  than  at  any  other  time. 
The  parterre  of  die  Th^tre-Fran^ais  is  not  especially  tempting  during 
les  grandet  chaleurt.  Mdlle.  RacheFs  first  appearance  was  on  the 
12th  of  June,  1838,  in  *^  Horace;"  and  she  played  that  month  and  the 
next  in  the  solitude  of  the  dim  stage  lights.  The  recmpts  at  the  door  of 
the  first  nights  of  her  peformances  were— June  12,  '<  Horaooi"  753  fr. ; 
the  16tii,  "Cinna,"  558  fr. ;  the  23rd,  "Horace,"  303  fr.;  July  9th, 
"  Andromaque,"  373  fr. ;  the  11th,  <«  Cmna,"  342  fr. ;  the  15th,  "  An- 
dromaque,"  736  fr.,  with  a  few  odd  centimes.  If  the  month  of  August 
had  followed  to  the  same  tune,  it  would  haye  been  all  oyer  with  Rachel 
— a  name  without  glory  or  repute  would  haye  descended  to  the  common 
abyss. 

What,  in  the  mean  time,  had  become  of  the  professed  critics  and  con- 
noisseurs? Did  they  discoyer  the  germs  of  that  talent,  of  that  genius 
which  was  soon  to  command  a  European  applause  ?  Not  in  the  least. 
Not  a  word  was  penned  in  fayour  of  CamiUe*$  imprecations  or  of 
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Sermione^t  sorrows.  For  three  long  months  did  Rachel  struggle  alone 
and  neglected  against  the  absence  and  indifference  of  the  pubhc  and  of 
critics  dike.  She  alone  toiled  on,  confident  in  her  star,  without  hesita- 
tion, without  dread,  fearless  of  breaking  down,  working  on  in  simplicity 
and  firmness  to  the  great  end  which  she  proposed  to  herself. 

Luckily  at  this  moment  Jules  Janin,  returning  from  an  Italian  excur- 
sion, went  on  the  18th  of  August,  1838,  to  the  Th^tre-Fran^ais,  and 
his  experienced  eye — ^its  acuteness  probably  heightened  by  temporary 
absence — ^told  him  at  once,  that  amidst  all  this  solitude  and  silence,  the 
young  debutante  was  in  full  progress  to  sway  her  auditors.  If  she  was 
not  aiready  the  absolute  sovereign  that  she  became  afterwards,  she  had, 
at  all  events,  manifestly  won  over  her  parterre — she  dominated  over  it, 
she  imposed  her  will  on  it,  and  the  pit,  enchanted  and  charmed,  could  do 
nothing  but  listen  and  applaud.  They  had  before  them  that  child  who 
was  destined  to  crush  under  her  marble  feet,  in  the  rags  of  Hermione  or 
the  tunic  of  CamUky  all  the  charms  and  the  beauties  of  ^'Marion 
Delorme,"  of  «  Ruy  Bias,"  and  of  «  Hemani !" 

Two  days  afterwards  the  Journal  des  Debats  had  its  revenge  for  the 
indi£Ference  with  which  the  first  revelation  of  Rachel's  talent  in  the 
**  Vendeans"  had  been  treated. 

It  is  well  for  our  readers  to  know  (said  the  experienced  feuilletonist)  that  at 
the  moment  that  I  speak  to  you  there  exists  at  the  Tli^4tre-Eran9ais  itself— at 
the  Th^re-Fnm9ais,  I  rerJeat— an  unexpected  victory,  one  of  those  happy 
triumphs  of  which  a  nation  like  ours  has  a  right  to  be  proud,  when,  returning  to 
feelings  of  common  honesty,  to  the  language  of  honour,  and  to  a  chaste  and 
modest  love,  she  esoqpes  jiameless  violences  and  endless  barbarisms. 

What  a  gloiT,  indeed,  for  an  intelligent  nation  to  see  itself  suddenly  restored 
to  those  very  chefs-d'oeuvre  so  long  and  so  unworthily  ignored ! 

This  time,  at  least,  we  possess  at  length  the  most  astonishiuK  and  the  most 
marvellous  little  girl  that  the  present  generation  has  seen  upon  the  stage.  This 
child  (learn  her  name !)  is  Mdlle.  Rachel  It  is  now  about  a  year  since  she 
made  her  debut  at  the  Gymnase,  and  I,  almost  unsupported  by  a  single  sympathetic 
voice — ^I  said  that  there  was  a  serious,  natural,  profound  talent,  and  a  future  with- 
out limits,  but  no  one  would  believe  me — I  was  accused  of  exaggeration.  I  by 
myself  could  not  sustain  that  little  girl  on  that  little  theatre.  %me  days  after 
her  d^ut,  the  child  disappeared  from  the  Gymnase,  and  perhaps  I  alone  stOl 
thought  of  her,  when  suddenly  she  reappeared  at  the  Theatre-Fran^ais  in  the 
imdying  tragedies  of  Gomeille,  Racine,  and  Yoltaire.  This  time  the  child  was 
listened  to,  encouraged,  applauded,  admired.  She  has  entered,  at  length,  upon 
the  career  which  is  alone  suited  to  her  j^reoocious  gem'us.  And,  truly,  what  a 
stianffe  thing !  a  little  ignorant  girl,  without  art,  wiUiout  preparation,  to  fall 
into  uie  very  midst  of  the  old  tragedy !  She  gives  to  it  a  new  life  by  blowing 
yi^rously  on  its  august  cinders.  She  brings  forth  animation  and  flames !  Yes, 
it  IS  admirable !  And  then  to  think  that  that  child  is  little,  plain  (assez  laide !), 
with  a  narrow  chest,  a  vulgar  air,  and  a  trivial  enunciation.  I  met  her  yester- 
day, and  she  said  to  me, '' C'est  moi  que  j'^tai  t'au  Gymnase,"  to  which  I  felt  it 
proper  to  reply,  "  Je  le  savions  I" 

Do  not  ask  of  her  what  is  Tancred,  Horace,  Hermione,  the  wars  of  Troy, 
Pyrrhus,  Helena;  she  knows  nothing  about  them — she  knows  nothin£[.  But 
she  has  somethiDg  better  than  science— she  has  that  sudden  liffht  which  she 
oasts  around  her.  No  sooner  is  she  on  the  stage  than  she  grows  by  ten  cubits : 
she  assumes  the  height  of  the  heroes  of  Homer;  she  lifts  up  her  head,  extends 
her  chest ;  her  eye  beams  with  animation,  her  foot  steps  to  the  ^und  with  a 
sovereign  touch ;  her  gestures  are  like  sounds  that  have  emanated  from  her  soul ; 
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her  wordflvibiate  in  the  disttnoe  all  full  of  the  passions  of  her  heart.  And  tli«i 
ahe  marches  on  in  the  drama  of  Conieille,  without  hesitatingly  for  a  moment,  sci^ 
tering  terror  and  fright  around  her !  Then  she  grapples,  active  and  all-powerfal, 
with  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  Yoltaire !  Happy  anopoetic,  she  gives  herself  up, 
body  and  som,  to  the  tender  passion  of  Bacme,  ana  nothing  astonidMs  her,  of 
all  these  passions,  all  these  muesties,  all  these  grandeurs !  Tndy,  iknete  is  the 
earth  and  the  heaven  of  this  duld  of  miracles !  She  is  bon  in  the  midst  of  the 
domain  of  poetry ;  ahneady  ahe  knows  all  the  windii^  ahe  naveila  all  the  mys- 
teries. Tboae  who  have  to  play  with  her  are  astomahed  at  her  aodadty ;  old 
tra^y  once  more  hopes :  the  pit,  moved  and  charmed,  lends  an  enchanted,  a 
ravished  ear  to  the  divine  language  of  those  beautiful  verses  which  we  have  been 
deprived  of  ever  since  the  death  of  Talma.  Proud  and  haughty,  the  crowd  yields 
itself  up  to  the  omnipotence  of  those  great  poets,  the  honour  of  France,  the 
pride  of  all  humanity. 

Let  her  grow  up,  that  little  girl  who  is  acoomplmhing  a  rerdution  without 
even  being  await  of  the  fact ;  let  some  young  man  arise,  inspired  like  her,  and 
take  his^aoe  by  her  side,  and  we  shall  see  the  true  deities  of  the  poetic  wodd 
revived— we  shall  once  more  behold  Bacine  and  Comeille. 

Notwithstanding  this  poUie  pradamstioa  of  the  advent  of  a  new  atar, 
there  were  a  thoiMai&d  iDerednloos  penens  to  one  believer.  In  France, 
the  country  of  ^  Candide,"  it  auffioes  to  annoonee  a  chef-d'oeavre  or  a 
great  talent  to  be  laughed  at.  The  feuilletonist  was  not^  however,  dia^ 
oooraged :  he  petumed  to  the  task  before  another  week  had  elapsed,  and 
could  boast  of  converts.  There  were,  indeed,  amidst  the  crowd  of  dia- 
believers  a  few  aekct,  who  hailed  the  new  talent  with  xaptaies — who 
vaunted  the  diacrimination  of  the  crttk,  and  wondered  how  it  was  that 
the  discovery  had  not  been  made  befbve,  and  thai  ^  this  noUe  tiaged j 
had  so  long  remained  baried  under  its  own  poiplei'' 

The  progress  of  the  young  actress  was  now  rapid.  The  whole  au£- 
ence  were  imbued  with  the  same  happiness  as  herself,  intoxicated  them- 
selves with  the  same  poeUc  inspiration,  and  animated  themsdvea  widi  the 
same  glorioas  sound  of  the  same  pasnons.  Her  chikilike  aodadty,  her 
wild  pasnoof,  the  sodden  eaiodoQs  that  babbled  from  her  heart,  by  rode 
emergy,  her  charming  indtflferenoe,  filled  ail  hearts  with  joy  and  pride. 
The  audience  became  to  her  like  the  members  of  her  own  £Eunilj.  Soon 
it  vras  discovered,  notwithstanding  her  extreme  thinness,  hw  gloves  of 
dubious  colour,  and  her  black  velvet  bonnet  with  a  yellow  rose — in  the 
very  worst  taste  possible — that  Rachel  was  beautiful !  Her  hair  was  fine 
as  silk,  the  contour  of  her  head  charming,  her  complexion  was  dear  aad 
decided,  her  teeth  marvdlooa,  her  sa^ile  graoions,  her  manners  those  of  a 
queen.  ^  La  fillette  ^tait  devenoe  nae  rebe  de  Parts !''  Two  days  i^ 
the  parvenue  had  scaredy  wherewith  to  eloAe  herself,  now  she  was 
dressed,  and  she  had  the  appearance  and  assumed  the  manners  of  ^  las 
plus  grandes  dames  de  Paris  !**  Even  out  of  doors,  she  was  still  the  kdy 
with  the  sc^tre,  the  cup,  the  purple,  and  the  dagger !  That  was  the 
secret  of  her  success.  A  great  poet,  M.  de  Chateanbriand,  ddgned  to 
give  her  his  arm  in  poblie.  The  young  priaees  sainted  hez^  and  inquiBed 
aA»r  her  health  at  her  carriage  door. 

Five  years  afterwards,  when  Rachd  had  a  house  at  Montmorency, 
where  she  divided  with  her  father  and  mother,  with  a  brother  and  sisten^ 
the  delights  of  a  fortunate  independence — where  she  was  herself  sor- 
rounded,  admired  '^  ador^e  k  genoux,"  Jules  Janin  suddenly  intermpted 
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her  coQtemplatioos  by  iaqviriiig  after  the  velvet  boanet  and  the  yellow 
rose  of  1838.  "  Oh,  what  a  reminiscenoe !"  she  exclaimed,  laughing 
heartily;  and  then  she  related  how  she  had  gone  one  evening  to  the 
theatre  to  see  Mdlle.  Mars  (she  had  herself  realised  700fr.  in  <<Her- 
miooe"  the  previous  evening),  and  she  was  stopped  on  account  of  the 
bonnet:  it  was  inadmissib^!  An  old  gentleman  affc^ded,  howeveiv 
some  relief  to  her  disappointment.  '<  Those  people,^  he  said,  making  a 
profound  bow,  *^  will  repent  one  day  having  fieuled  in  their  respect  to  you; 
as  for  me,  I  should  be  but  too  pioud  to  carry  that  yellow  rose  in  my 
button-holer 

Incredible  success  of  a  child  of  povertj^r.  She  herself  felt  less  than  any 
ooe  the  feacs  and  trepidations,  the  hesitations  and  the  mischances  of  a 
•odden  elevation.  Yet  she  did  hesitate^  and  that  at  each  new  part  that 
she  undertook.  She  was  three  years  studying  her  dief-d'ceuvxe — her 
Phedre,  Her  inspiration  did  not  come  all  at  onoei,  but  she  was  so  much 
superior  to  all  around  her  that  she  oould  afford  to  wait,  and  when  it  did 
oome,  it  earned  all  before  it ;  it  was  irresistible.  It  was  this  that  made 
the  sometimes  olent,  undemonstrative  girl,  change  before  the  eyes  into 
a  Pythoness,  and  rendered  her — calm,  self-oonndent  herself — a  puizle 
and  a  study  for  an  experienced  critic,  as  much  as  for  the  public  gene> 
xally.  Rarely  did  Mdlle.  Bachel  abandon  the  art  for  the  profiss- 
sion.  She  was  indeed,  of  all  artists  naturally  inspired,  the  one  that 
was  the  least  adapted  for  the  mere  prdession.  She  forgot  all  that  she 
had  learned  the  moment  that  her  £oot  touched  the  stage-boards. 
Tn^pedy  did  not  mle  her,  she  swayed  tragedy.  She  had  within  herself 
— «  rare  gift — the  true  and  sincere  image  of  the  passions  which  she 
represented.  Henoe  it  was  that,  with  her  quick  intelligence,  her  ex* 
<{nisite  tact,  and  indomitable  energy,  she  took  possesion  of  tragedy  as  if 
herself  a  sovereign. 

Baefael  was  not,  however,  totally  incapable  of  receiving  impressions 
iiom  without.  It  is  d^Seult  to  say  in  the  mresent  day  how  much  she 
may  have  been  indd)ted  to  Miss  Smithson,  who,  by  the  admission  of  the 
great  feuilletonist,  first  made  Shakspeare  comprehensible  to  the  Freodh* 
That  degant  and  frail  young  lady,  appearing  on  the  stage  in  the  modwit 
white  garb  of  OpheUa — phantom-like — was  a  whole  revelation  to  the 
French.  They  had  seen  Talma  in  ''  Othello,"  Miss  Smithson's  Deid^ 
mona  made  tnem  ferget  it.  Miss  Smithson  did  more ;  she  first  made 
the  French  feel  tiie  superiority  of  the  English  poet  over  any  that  the 
Gallic  soil  has  yet  produced,  and  to  admit  the  supenority  of  the  Ec^lish 
over  the  Fiendi  tragedy.  Mdlle.  Rachel,  contempUting  in  after  days  a 
portrait  of  the  unfertonate  young  English  actress,  exclaimed,  "Oh! 
there  is  a  poor  woman  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted." 

Mademoiselle  Rachel,  to  use  the  words  of  her  ek>quent  biographer, 
followed  va^  the  revolution  whieh  she  had  commenced,  valiantiy.  The 
crowd  accumdated,  attentive  and  enchanted ;  the  critics  sat  down  to 
what  they  considmd  as  a  serious  study,  and  they  tracked  her  footsteps 
fiom  Lo»den  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  tiie  confines  of  Asia — even  to  the 
grave !  The  tragedy  of  olden  time  reposed  upon  that  delioato  young 
woman,  as  (Edipus,  of  old,  had  done  upon  Antigone.  The  days  that 
the  Th^tee-Fran^ais  annouoce4  Mdu.s.  Rachsl  on  its  bills  weie  so 
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maoy  festivals.  Rachel  became,  in  the  grandiose  language  of  the  feuille- 
tonists, the  queen  of  gods,  the  wife  of  Jupiter,  the  daughter  of  the  Kings 
of  Ilion  and  the  mother  of  Cssars.  Camille,  Hermianey  and  Ame^ 
naUie  were  her  three  first  creations,  to  use  the  language  of  theatrical 
criticism.  The  imprecation  of  Camille — almost  Tulgar  by  frequent 
repetition — ^was  the  first  revelation  of  the  peculiar  talent  and  genius  of 
Rachel  Nothing  could  be  greater  than  that  undaunted  Camule.  She 
was  as  much  a  Roman  as  a  woman  could  be  so,  and  yet  she  was  too 
much  of  a  woman  to  rejoice  when  her  lover  expires  in  the  midst  of  those 
grand  debates  for  and  against  the  greatness  of  the  young  republic. 
Equally  pitiless,  and  still  more  intrepic^  was  Rachel,  when,  as  Hermione, 
abandoned  by  Pyrrhus^  she  delivereii  him  over  to  the  sword  of  Orestes, 
The  part  of  Aminatde  did  not  suit  Rachel  as  well  as  the  other  two ;  in- 
stead of  dominating,  she  is  oppressed ;  but  still  there  were  several  points 
deserving  of  being  designated  as  indurations. 

M.  Cuvillier^Fleury,  the  distinguished  preceptor  of  the  young  princes, 
was  the  first  who  had  the  courage  to  trace  the  success  of  Rachel  to  its 
true  source,  her  own  natural  gSits,  and  not  to  what  Jules  Janin  insbts 
upon  at  such  tedious  length,  the  opposition  of  the  dassicals  to  the  ro- 
mancists !  ''  The  public,"  remarked  this  judicious  critic,  **  takes  little 
interest  in  the  quarrek  of  schools.  Rachel  was  bom  wiih  the  genius 
for  the  stage.  She  can  recite  the  yerses  of  Racine  and  Comeille  with 
native  simplicity."  Such  was  the  origin  of  her  success,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  M.  Fleury  admits  that  the  rapidity  of  that  success  was  m 
part  determined  by  the  weariness  experienced  at  the  long  ascendancy  of 
the  drama,  and  the  inclination  generally  felt  to  return  to  a  more  classical 
tragedy.  There  was  a  real  pleasure  in  listenug  to  those  fine  old  French 
yerses,  familiar  to  every  schoolboy,  declaimed  in  extreme  parity,  without 
either  exaggeration  or  violence. 

Louis  Philippe  went  to  see  Rachel  in  the  character  of  EmiUe,  in 
*^  Cinna."  On  quittbg,  he  met  the  actress  in  the  passage.  "  Tou  are 
reviving  the  fine  days  of  French  tragedy,"  said  the  king.  "  Buriness 
rarely  permits  me  to  visit  the  theatre,  but  I  will  come  bad^  to  see  you." 
The  young  actress  was  much  moved  ;  once  off  the  stage,  the  fierce  Her- 
mione  was  only  a  timid  litUe  giri ;  JSm^  was  only  a  child.  Camille^ 
EmUe^  and  Andromaque  were  the  three  first  surprises,  the  three  first 
festivals  of  the  public  ;  it  was  long  since  so  many  tears  had  been  shed 
at  the  Th^4tre.Fran9ais.  When  she  grappled  for  the  first  time  with 
the  part  of  Sermione,  she  had  to  guess  everything ;  there  was  no  one 
to  teach  her,  and,  had  there  been,  she  would  not  have  listened  to  them. 
The  same  instinct  that  had  ensured  her  other  triumphs,  sufficed  for  heat 
that  she  should  not,  as  La  Champmesl6  had  done  before  her,  fail  in  this. 
Some  people  preferred  the  imprecations  of  Camille^  to  the  grieft  of  Her- 
mione — the  majesty  of  ComeUle  to  the  touching  compUdnts  of  Radne — 
but  most  considered  JSermione  as  one  of  Rachel's  finest  parts. 

The  first  time  that  Rachel  performed  on  tiie  stage  of  the  OperSy  so 
yast  and  sonorous  that  it  requires  the  genius  and  the  orchestra  of 
Meyerbeer  to  fill  it,  she  played  the  part  of  CamUk  in  "  Horace."  The 
first  three  scenes  went  off  with  a  degree  of  solemn  reserye  that  would 
haye  sufficed  to  paralyse  many  a  haughty  spirit ;  but  sudi  was  Radiel'a 
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oonfideoce  in  her  powen,  tfiat  she  went  on,  regardless  of  the  danger  to 
which  she  was  exposed,  developing  gradually  all  the  resoureei  of  her  pro- 
digious talent,  tall  the  authority  wh^h  she  would  allow  no  one  to  contest 
was  onoe  more  established,  and  the  audience,  at  first  moyed,  then  en- 
tranced, was  finally  carried  away  resistless  at  her  feet.  The  triumph, 
however,  cost  many  efforts:  Rachel  was  recalled,  and  covered  with 
flowers,  but  she  was  broken  down  with  the  fatigue  of  the  exertion.  This 
part  of  Camille  had  so  glorified  and  consoled  Rachel,  it  had  left  so  many 
traces  in  her  grateful  memory,  that  she  held  by  it  in  her  last  momenta 
She  is  said  to  have  murmured  sweetly,  with  her  dying  voice, 

Albe,  men  cher  pays  et  mon  premier  amoar ! 

Rachel  has  lef^  a  lasting  impression,  not  less  in  '^  Andromaque''  than  in 
"  Cinna.**  Efnilie  is  one  of  those  parts  which  she  played  with  the  greatest 
ardour  and  conviction,  and  ^*  Cinna"  owes  her  much. 

The  finer  parts  of  '<  Cinna"  are  admirable.  It  is  difficult  to  surpass  that 
energetic  painting  of  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirate,  and  of  the  vio- 
lent regrets  of  the  expiring  republic.  Apart  firom  its  drawbacks  Maxime 
in  love  with  a  woman  always  furious,  irritated,  bent  upon  the  murder  of 
her  benefactor — still  is  it  one  of  the  greatest  effi>rts  of  the  genius  of  Cor- 
neille.  Racine^  like  Shakspeare,  the  poet  of  women,  did  not  approve  of 
the  character  G^  j^mi^,  and,  however  Roman  she  may  have  been,  he 
was  in  the  right.  Rachel  relieved  this  otherwise  repulnve  character  by 
the  simplicity  and  the  purity  of  her  diction,  and  the  dignity  and  pridEe 
with  which  she  invested  it.  Between  the  12th  of  June,  1888,  and  tiie 
month  of  March,  1855,  Rachel  played  in  *' Horace"  69  times,  in* 
«  Cinna"  60,  in  "  Andromaque"  86. 

*^  Tancr^e,''  tiiat  glorious  play,  full  of  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry,  and 
dedicated  by  Voltaire  to  Madame  de  Pompadour  in  his  sixty-fourth  year, 
was  announced  on  the  20th  August,  1838.  The  part  of  AmintMe  did 
not  suffice  to  carry  the  play  through.  Rachel  played  it  fourteen  times ; 
but  there  was  no  Tancred^  no  Argire,  no  Aldaman^  and  AmSntMe 
alone  was  not  sufficient  in  a  piece  of  much  movemmit  and  action.  It 
was  replaced,  therefore,  by  **  Iphig^nie  en  Aulide"— a  poem  of  incon- 
testable beauty.  This  admirable  tragedy,  revived  after  a  sleep  tiiat  had 
lasted  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  delighted  the  Parisians  as  if 
they  had  never  before  heard  of  it.  Yet  Rachel  only  played  the  part  of 
iEr^kile  ten  times  at  the  Th6fttre-Fran9ais.  She  played  it  the  eleventh 
at  the  Th^toe  Italien,  to  Mdlle.  Georges's  CfyUmmesire.  '*  Nothing," 
says  Jules  Jamn,  *'  could  be  more  fearful  than  to  see  those  two  women, 
like  two  serpent^  apparentiy  ready  to  bite  one  another."  This  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  evenings  that  ever  shone,  even  upon  Mdlle.  Georges, 
who  defended  herself  like  a  lion  against  the  progress  of  time  (she  made 
her  d^but  in  1804),  and  such  a  conjunction  of  rare  talent  and  histrionic 
genius  has  been  seldom  witnessed. 

The  same  year,  in  the  month  of  October,  Rachel  played  for  the  first 
time  in  the  play  of  ''  Mithridate."  Rachel  made  as  much  of  Monime^ 
beloved  by  tne  King  of  Fontus,  but  herself  loving  another,  as  she  did  of 
most  characters  with  which  she  was  entrusted.  She  brought  into  it 
grace  and  dignity,  pasrion,  and  yet  reserve.    It  was  a  glorious  struggle 
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diaio£  die  yooagGraaktkTe  with  ditbaa|^«idaM)Mnli;  dMoooU 
nofc  conquer  nor  reiiftj  and  yet  ike  eonU  IM  and  gnmna  m  only  Baebeft 
oould  £M  and  grietv.    Sha  plaj«d  tiiis  part  no  laM  than  fiftj-fire  tunes 


at  dia  Th^tee-Fnn^ai&  In  tba  apnea  of  abiniondM  Bachal  had  planned 
in  mx  tn^es,  <'Qofnca»"  ""Cmna,"  ^'Andnmamie,''  "^TtooPMe,** 
^^Iphig^nie,''  <<Mtl«date,''and  "Bijjttet,''aUimiaoits^ 
and  genina,  andthne  six  tragediaa,  puiyed  forty-tinea  timeay  broughttfan 
ia»  aun  in  diow  timaa  of  170,822  fir.  ^  Andvomaqna"  akna  broaglit 
in  6000  fir.  on  tba  29th  of  Decamber.  A  strange  finey  came  orer  the 
delighted  Parisians:  it  wis  to  oeiebnte  the  anooass  of  Bacheiy  a  Jewess^ 
by  a  grand  performance  of  '*  Esther."  But  the  attempt  to  conyert  an 
eiegy,  written  by  Racine  for  the  demoiselles  of  Saint-Cyr,  into  a  drama 
fiulad.  Lnoldly  the  TiauUne  of  <«  PolTanete"  was  dieve  to  awenge  dm 
actraas.  Km  nad  only  played  Ikdker  mar  timea,  and  between  tut  and 
Pauline  came  the  charanng  part  of  LaodkeOf  in  ^  NioomMe  ;*'  but 
PmuUme  was  ooa  of  her  greatest  saocessas.  She  played  k  no  leas  than 
siztyHme  times,  and  le-enaotad  it  for  the  last  tune  the  aie  that  preceded 
the  laet  pefConaanoe  she  erar  gaye. 

Famlme  was  first  ph^ed  in  May,  1840;  in  December  of  the  same 
year  Baehd  undertook,  bat  not  without  mnch  hesitation^  the  part  of 
Marie  BtmarL  Baohel  was  then  too  yonng  for  a  widowed  qneen.  She 
had  giyan  three  years  to  the  study  of  the  character,  and  still  did  not  like 
it ;  hoi  the  riyaur  of  MdUe.  Miudme,  to  whom  the  part  of  JBUzabedk 
had  beoi  oonfidea,  roused  all  her  energ^.  Itbecame  a  real  contest  in 
a  double  sense,  and  Rachel  biased  in  her  triumph  aa  she  eiLclainied,  con* 
tempt  on  her  Upa,  and  fire  in  her  eyes, 

J'enfonce  le  poignard  aa  sein  de  ma  rivale ! 

Raehel  had  been  so  often  told  that  aba  would  be  admirable  in  the  part  ol 
Ckimme^  that  she  ai  length  coneentnd  to  undertajpa  it,  and  '^Le  Cid," 
the  glory  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  was  brought  out.  T%e  part  of  CUmem 
is  ayowedly  the  most  perlect,  the  most  touching  that  issued  fvrtii  &om 
tile  heart  and  brain  of  Comeilie ;  yet  did  Rachd  not  a£bct  it,  or  she 
did  not  study  it  as  she  had  done  Marie  Siuartj  and  it  ft^  to  the  ground 
after  six  performances.  Ariane  took-  the  plaee  of  Chmime^  but  the 
sueeess  attendant  upon  tiie  reviyal  was  not  more  marked  than  in  the  fixat 
The  nlay  itself  is  an  impoasibtlity.  '<  B6r6niee'*  another  impoasibili^; 
<<  Catherine  II.,"  by  M.  Hippolyte  Romand,  unwortiiy  of  Rach^ 
merits,  and  "Don  Sandie  d'Aragon,"  only  pU^ed  a  lew  nights,  led  the 

j.,^-u--.  6-.  .r -.  — ^  «J  P-«.  rf -.  .H-Pb^ 

Radiel  had  long  eoyeted  tiie  part  of  Pkedre — that  wcmian  of  diaor- 
dinate  passions  and  incestuous  gmlt!  Till  she  had  made  that  great  but 
di£icult  character  her  own,  she  &lt  that  she  might  be  a  great  ta^pedian, 
still  she  was  not  the  tragedian.  The  more  difficult  the  part,  the  Bure 
time,  care,  and  ^ort  s&  devoted  to  its  study.  It  was  fiill  of  pezik— 
the  loye  of  a  queen  for  a  husband's  son — the  great  but  repulsiye  soene  of 
the  declaration  and  the  ridicule,  not  to  say  something  wmrse,  that  in- 
eyitaUy  attends  upon  a  woman's  being  in  loye  with  one  n^  despises 
her— fttd  even  Raehel  failed  at  first     The  task  of  narrating  and  per- 
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fCMiifyinf  aUtlMfedkordecSydioteniMfMy  that  Bhame,  and  that  imomr, 
mingled  wkh  thai  fiery  lor •  whkh  is  at  ooca  the  shame  of  aaxth  and  the 
diahoQoor  of  Olympus,  was  too  mnch  for  a  thsn  teiitidTO  y<mag  wovuou 
She  knew  what  she  had  to  say,  bat  die  eouU  not  say  k.  The  part  was 
to  her  not  simply  imipossiUe,  it  was  odious  and  detestable.  It  was  ufafy 
by  a  skilfid  goa^ataoB  that  Phkbre  fevealed  haneif  enttvely  to  RadieC 
and  it  was  wwly,  and  almost  impeiceptibly,  thai  she  ultisMtdy  reaehed 
the  aeme  of  grief  and  horrof — the  vary  enkiination  of  nmone,  jeaioosy, 
and  shame.  Then  it  was  that  she  passed  the  Cohunns  of  Hmtdes  ni 
anment  tragedy! 

The  oonqnest  of  JBkedre  enabled  Rachel  to  bring  her  nster  Reheoea 
on  the  stage,  which  she  did  in  Voltaire's  tragedy  of  ^  Oceste."  Bat  the 
grand  ioiage  of  EU^re  that  dominates  antique  tragedy  is  monotonous 
and  withoot  grandeur,  as  traduced  by  the  poet  of  Femey.  It  was  in  Tain 
that  the  yoi^iful  Rebeoca  exhausted  hendf  to  sustam  her  sister.  The 
night  of  the  first  performance  of  Oreste''  was  one  of  pain  to  all  parties 
coneemed^to  actors  as  well  as  to  auditors.  Rebecca  was  Rachd's  second 
aster,  and  she  was  wxteen  years  of  age  at  herdAot.  She  never  capeeted 
to  be  aught  but  a  shadow  to  her  sister,  bat  she  achicTed  sereral  marked 
snoeesaes,  BM>re  especially  in  Casimir  DeUnrigne's  "  Don  Juan  d'Autaehe,'* 
and  in  Hugo's  '' Angdo,  Tyrau  de  FiBdone."  She  held  her  place  for  tern 
brief  years  at  the  Th^dtre-Fraa9ais.  She  was  studious,  intelligent,  and 
actire;  there  was  something  charming  in  heryooth  and  gaiety,  and  who 
would  tiave  thovfat,  at  her  foesh  and  joyous  aspect,  that  she  was  struck 
by  the  aacel  of  SmUIl  Yet  so  it  was.  Rebecca  antacipstod  Raehel  ift 
reaching  uie  eady  goal  of  their  common  labours. 

The  parts  of  Atkalie  and  Bc^et  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  com- 
plement of  Rachel's  great  work — the  resuscitation  of  tragedy  of  old.  It 
took  her  five  long  years  of  study  before  she  had  completely  asastered  ail 
the  terror,  ati  the  grace,  and  all  the  charms  with  whidi  Bacine  has  in- 
yetted  the  iaimiteble  Baxame. 

The  purely  poetic  labours  of  Rachel  terminated  with  this  kst  gnai 
conquest  (if  we  except  one  night,  and  an  uasuocessfol  one,  of  jigrij^fmef 
in  <<  Britannious  ").  She  passed  over,  as  if  for  pure  dUoM^emmt^  from 
Comeille  and  Racine  to  Moli^e,  and  she  exchanged,  as  it  were,  in  the 
yery  height  of  wilful  pkyfidness,  PA^cire  for  MarmeUe,  and  CamOkfat 
CeUmene.  The  caprice,  howeyer,  soon  went  by,  and  the  young  tragedian 
gave  comedy  the  go-by  with  a  most  malicious  sneer. 

Still  it  appears  that  change  was  necessary,  even  to  an  all-commanding 
genius  like  that  of  Rachel's,  and  the  olden  repertory  being  pretty  nigh 
exhausted,  the  fertile  pens  of  the  age  had  produced  for  her  "  Fr6d6gonde," 
"Jeanne  d'Arc,"  "  Lucrece,"  «  Mademoiselle  de  Belle-Isle,"  «  Angelo," 
"  Louise  de  LigneroUes,"  and  other  tragedies  not  bom,  it  would  appear, 
to  the  immortality  of  their  great  predecessors.  Not  even  the  "  Judith  " 
nor  the  "Cleop&tre"  of  Madame  de  Girardin!  Rachel,  however,  had 
faith  in  Madame  de  Girardin,  and  she  played  twenty-seven  times  in  a 
drama  written  by  that  lady,  «  Lady  Tartufe,"  and  which  M.  Villemain 
called  <'  la  com^e  de  tous  les  talens."  Such  partial  successes  induced 
her  to  continue  her  excursions  amidst  modern  art,  and  not  always  to  her 
credit     "Catherine  II.,"  for  example,  was  a  decided  feilure.     Her 
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Virgime  and  Luerece^  two  characters  which  she  was  induced  to  take  to 
humiliate  her  riral,  Madame  Dorral,  who  was  representing  the  Romans, 
as  depicted  hy  M.  Fonsard,  at  the  Od^on,  irere  roal  successes.  But  still 
change,  change,  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  ''  Adrienne  LecouTreur  " 
soon  followed  '^  Fatima,  the  Daughter  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain, 
chief  of  the  trihe  of  assassins."  Adrienne  Leeauvreur  was  incontestably 
the  most  successful  of  all  the  modern  parts  played  hy  Rachel.  She  had 
abo  two  pret^  littie  parts,  Lesbie  and  Lydte^  which  came  luckily  to  re- 
Uere  the  grien  and  troubles  of  1848.  It  was  the  success  of  M.  Barthet's 
little  poem,  for  it  cannot  be  called  a  play,  "  Le  Moineau  de  Lesbie,"  that 
induced  M.  Fonsard  to  pen  **  Horace  et  Lydie"  for  Mdlle.  Rachel,  and 
both  were  charming. 

The  reyolution  came  in  the  midst  of  these  artistic  pleasures  and 
triumphs,  and  carried  off  a  too  indulgent  king,  a  bebved  queen,  and  a 
noup  of  young  princes  *'  glorieux,  d^vou^  bons  soldats  et  b^ux  esprits." 
Rachel  had  to  smg  the  hideous  *^  Marseillaise " — the  chant  of  dnmken 
soldiers,  sanguinary  red-caps,  and  frantic  rebels — to  tiie  insatiate  Republic ! 
Strange  to  say,  ''  La  Marseillaise  " — the  song  of  glory  and  of  triumphs, 
but  the  song  also  of  massacres  and  proscriptions — was  the  supreme  point 
to  which  Rachel  was  oyer  destined  to  ascend.  She  played  in  that  year 
Mademoiselle  de  Belle  Hie,  and  in  1860,  Thisbe^  in  "  Angelo^  Tyran  de 
Fadoue,"  as  also  Mdlle.  Msjrs's  old  part,  Louise  de  lAgneroUes.  Finally, 
to  ^^ValMe"  succeeded  <<  Rosemonde,"  and  to  '^  Rosemonde,"  *'La 
Czarine ;"  but  the  results  were  not  favourable  to  ''  la  caisse."  Rachel 
had  played  1063  times  at  the  Th^&tre-Fran9ais  alone,  and  these  1063 
representations  had  produced  a  total  of  4,869,329  fr.  15  c  What  he- 
tween  travel  and  playing,  Rachel  had  never  known  any  respite.  She  waa 
perishing  in  purple,  dying  amidst  her  very  triumphs.  **  O  mis^re  I  6 
prolession  sans  piti6 !"  exclaims  the  feuilletonist  She  returned  from  the 
United  States  afflicted,  utterly  broken  down.  She  sought  repose  on  the 
oalm  waters  of  the  Nile,  beneath  the  balm  of  an  Egyptian  sky,  and  re- 
turned thence  to  her  last  resting-place  at  Cannes.  There  she  died  on  the 
3rd  of  January,  1858,  without  a  complaint,  like  a  Roman,  like  a  child 
worUiy  of  Comeille.  Her  career  had  been  so  short,  so  brilliant !  Death 
seemed  to  add  to  her  very  prestige.  She  had  exhausted  herself  in  efforts 
and  trials,  in  conquests  and  triumphs,  in  gathering  flowers,  and  garlands, 
and  crowns*    Death  claimed  too  soon  the  supreme  crown  of  all ! 
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I  STOOD  in  Mn.  Brigfatman's  drawiDg-room,  the  light  from  the 
chandelier  falling  full  upon  Hatch,  her  maid,  who  had  taken  up  her 
station  before  me.  I  had  receiyed  a  remarkable  missive  by  the  late  after- 
noon's post,  and  it  had  brought  me  down  in  haste :  the  schoolmaster  was 
certainly  abroad  whereyer  Hatch  may  have  pursued  her  education. 

'^  sur  this  corns  hoppin  youle  eccuse  blundurs  as  i  hanet  no  skollerd  sur 
missus  is  worser  and  if  youle  com  ive  got  som  things  to  tell  you  your 
iimbut  suTvint  hatch  but  dont  say  to  pen  as  i  sent." 

So  I  went  to  Mn.  Brightman's.  Perry,  the  butler,  received  me.  ^'  Oh, 
sir,  such  a  house  as  it  is  I  my  mistress  is  in  bed  with  brain  fever,  and  Miss 
AnnabePs  gone  to  Hastings,  and        ^ 

"  Gone  to  Hastings  T  I  uttered. 

*^  My  mistress  sent  her  yesterday,  sir :  she  was  not  very  ill  then." 

Hatch  came  into  the  room  and  ordered  Perry  out :  she  assumed  great 
authority  in  the  house,  and  was  encouraged  to  do  so  by  Mrs.  Brightman. 
She. closed  the  door  and  then  advanced.  ^'Mr.  Strange,  sir,"  said  she, 
in  a  low  tone,  "  did  you  get  a  epistle  from  me  ?" 

I  nodded. 

**  You  said  you  should  be  down  here  last  night,  sir." 

^  I  intended  to  be,  but  was  unavoidably  prevented  at  the  moment  of 
setting  out.  I  had  to  go  elsewhere  on  business  that  could  not  be  delayed." 

*^  I  want  to  know  what  I  be  to  do,"  continued  Hatch.  **  I  ain't  a 
person  of  edication  or  learning,  sir,  but  my  wits  is  alive,  and  they  serves 
me  instead.  Now  Tve  been  a  thinking  that  I'd  better  tell  it  out,  as  to 
what's  the  matter  with  missis.  Last  mght,  when  she  was  a  raving — and 
towards  morning  it  took  me  and  Perry  all  our  strength  to  hold  her — ^I 
got  frightened,  sir,  which  is  a  complaint  I'm  not  given  to ;  so,  says  I  to 
myself,  '  The  very  first  time  I  sets  these  eyes  on  Mr.  Strange  I'll  tell 
him  ;  for  there's  none  of  the  famerly  more  nearer  to  tell  it  to ;  and  then, 
whether  missis  lives  or  dies,  the  'sponsability  is  off  my  back.'  And  with 
morning  light,  sir,  I  wrote  that  epistle." 

<*  Yes ;  never  mind  all  that.     What  about  Mrs.  Brightman  ?" 

Hatch  dropped  her  voice  to  a  mysterious  whisper.  ^*  Sir,  missis 
indulges,  she  do."  • 

I  looked  at  Hatch.  The  words  I  beard,  but  catch  their  meaning  I 
did  not.    «  What  does  she  do  ?" 

Hatch  took  a  step  forward,  which  brought  her  on  to  the  rug,  quite 
close  to  me.     '^  She  indulges,  sir." 

"  Indulges  in  what  ?"  I  uttered,  still  marvelling. 

**  In  stimilinks,  sir." 

The  meanin^f,  in  spite  of  Hatch's  English,  dawned  upon  me  now :  and 
I  felt  a  cold  shiver  run  through  me.  Annabel's  mother !  and  honoured 
Mr.  Bnghtman's  wife ! 

'^  Yes,  sir,  in  stimilinks,"  proceeded  Hatch.  "  Brandy,  gin,  rum,  wine ; 
any  sort  as  comes :  she  likes  orandy  best ;  but,  failing  diat,  takes  the  rest." 
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Question  upon  question  rose  to  my  mind — ^Was  it  known  to  Mr. 
Brightman  ? — ^Had  ii  been  a  proloBged  habit? — Was  it  decf^j  indulged 
in  ?     But  Annabel  was  her  child,  and  my  lips  refused  to  utter  them. 

*'  It  haye  been  the  yery  plagae  of  my  lifiB  and  master's  to  keep  it  from 

Sitting  wind,^  continued  Hatch.     ** '  Hatch  does  this  in  the  house,  and 
atch  does  the  t'other/  the  servants  cry.   Yes ;  but  master  knowed  why 
I  set  up  my  autboffity ;  and  missis  knowed  it  too :  it  was  to  serosn  bar. 

'<How  oould  she  haye  Men  into  the  faabitr 

**  It  boye  growed  vpoa  her*  mt.  A  little  at  fint,  and  a  little^  and  ihea 
a  little  more^  B«t  suioe  mMter's  dtaftfa,  then  hayen't  been  nobody  to 
check  bef .  Whole  days  she  have  been  in  her  zwmi,  shutting  out  Miss 
Annabd,  under  the  excuse  of  her  headaches  or  her  lowness,  drinkiog  all 
the  time ;  and  me  there  to  keep  the  do<Mr.  I'm  sure  the  Uack  stories  I 
haye  gone  and  inyented,  to  balk  Miss  Annabel  and  put  her  off  the  right 
scent,  would  drive  a  parson  to  his  prayers." 

<<  Then  Miss  Annabel  does  not  know  it  ?^ 

^  She  do  now,''  returned  Hatch.  **  The  first  night  tiiere  was  that 
row  in  the  house  about  missis  seeing  the  ghost,  her  room  was  opened-  in 
the  flight,  and  all  the  house  got  in.  Itnmed  the  servants  out :  I  daredn't 
turn  out  Miss  Annabel,  and  she  couldnt  Ml  to  see  that  her  modier  was 
the  worse  for  drink.  So  then  I  told  her  some,  and  Mr.'CIose  tolled  her 
more  next  morning.     Miss  haven't  been  herMlf  since,  sir.'' 

Annabel's  strange  grkf,  so  mysterious  to  me,  was  accounted  for  tiow. 
'^  Perry  says  Mrs.  Brightman  is  now  lying  in  brain  fever !" 

*'  We  caDs  it  brain  feyet  to  the  servants,  me  and  Mr.  Close ;  it's  near 
enough  for  them,"  was  Hatch's  reply.  "  I  thought  sure-Iy  Pwry  would 
suspect  last  night — and  I  don't  know  as  he  didn't— ibr  Ae  shook  the  bed 
under  her,  as  she  laid.     It's  the  trimmings,  sir.'* 

I  thought— reader,  I  ifu/— that  Hatch  had  wandered  to  tihe  subject  of 
dress :  her  own  cap  trimmings,  uie  streamers  in  full  view,  may  have 
helped  the  delusion.     She  soon  enfis^fatened  me. 

^  Many  threats,  sir,  have  she  had  of  the  lirious  trimmin|;8,  but  they 
have  come  on  with  a  vengeance  now.  She  is  in  a  weskit,"  added  Hatch, 
confidentially. 

"In  a  waistcoat r 

"  A  strait-weskit.  Mr.  Close  and  me  consulted  together,  sir,  and  we 
thought  it  best.  They  is  put  on,  in  bad  eases  of  brain  fever,  and  if  she'd 
not  been  put  in  one,  it  would  have  took  three  to  keep  her  to-day;  and 
then  nothing  could  have  saved  the  disgrace  firom  coming  oat,  down 
stairs." 

*  Nothing  could  save  it  from  coming  out,  as  it  was,  in  my  opinion ; 
down  stairs  and  up,  in  doors  and  out  Ob^  Annabel !  "  But  Hatch,"  I 
cried,  awaking  from  a  reverie,  '^  why  need  you  have  invented  a  story  of 
Mr.  Brightman's  ghost  ?* 

"  I  invent  it !"  returned  Hatch.     ^'  I  didn't  invent  it.    Missis  did  flsee 
the  ghost:  not  that  diere  was  any  ghost  to  see,  sir,  but  when  th^ 
poor  creatures  is  in  the  trimmings,  they  does  see  things,  animals,  a 
ghostesws,  and  devils,  dieie's  no  doubt  ont.    Nobody  won't  get  me 
Believe  as  master  comes  back,  because  he  was  a  good  man ;  and  gol 
men,  as  dies  in  peace,  is  pretty  sure  to  rest  quiet  in  their  gnves :  misJ 
saw  it,  as  she  thought,  right  afore  her,  and  though  it  were  only  in  h| 
own  bndn,  shell  never  be  persuaded  but  what  she  did  see  it     Anl 
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I  didn't  iay  a  nay  to  tbe  kitten :  £or  wUdi  wii  best,  lir.  Stvasg^ar 
•—to  let  'om  tfaiDK  ike  was  diaking  and  rafing  fom  fear  o£  a  gkott>  or  to 
let  'em  know  ehe  waa  mad  witk  draik  ?" 

Hatch'!  poKey  had  been  wise.    I  told  her  so. 

<<  I  haire  seen  die  tiimmbgs  afere  to^y^aothatlain'tafiBaidof  'e«," 
continned  Hatch.  *<  I  had  a  step-nade  ae  was  give  to  dnnk^  and  he  had 
'em  often.  Beer  were  his  firat  weakness  and  gin  were  his  next :  wine 
were  mistis's.  If  that  atep-nnde  of  mine,  anr,  luid  been  pnt  to  aoak  in  a 
hogdiead  of  beer  np  to  hia  neck,  and  nodiing  to  do  bat  d^  hia  month  in, 
to  drink,  he  wonldn'i  have  had  enough  of  it:  the  trimmings  took  him  off 
at  last,  jnst  afbfe  I  went  ont  to  senrice,  and  a  good  riddimoe  it  were>  to 
his  fiBunerly.  Hs^d  be  always  a  seeing  of  thinss;  bine  and  red  and  green 
imps  a  ereqpoig  np  his  bed-postesses,  and  homd  litUe  bkek  dervils.  He 
nsed  to  start  out  into  the  YiUaffe,  for  fear  of 'em,  and  once,  when  he  were 
stark  naked,  all  bat  hia  shoes,  be  mnned  out  past  the  eottages,  and  flong 
hisself  into  ihe  pond  oppersite  the  stocks,  and  all  ike  wonea  and  childem, 
as  seed  him  from  thmr  doors  and  winders,  a  rushing  out  and  follering 
after  him.  We  thooght  at  least  it  were  a  mad  dog  broke  loose,  to  see 
the  foXks  a  miming  like  diat,  wfaereaa  it  were  noUune  hot  my  atep^nnde, 
stripped." 

'<  And  Mr.  Brightman  knew  of  diia !  knew  thai  she  waa  giren  to — to 
like  stiarahmta  ?" 

^  He  couldn't  be  off  knowing  of  it,  rir,  habitin|p,  as  ha  did,  the  saase 
rooms ;  and  it  hare  iast  bittend  his  life  o«t.  She  haife  nerer  had 
a  downright  bad  attack,  like  diis  on^  therefore  wq  wM  hide  it  from  the 
servants  and  from  Miss  Annabel,  hot  it  couldn't  bo  hided  from  him.  He 
spoke  to  me  about  it  six  or  seven  months  ago^i^en  he  was  haTing  a  iron 
Mdstead  pnt  iq>  in  the  little  roeas  ckee  to  hers,  and  ha  sent  off  Miss 
Annabel  to  her  aunt's  at  Hastings,  and  kep'  her  there  to  be  out  of  tbe 
way.  Missis  had  got  worsey  and  master  comdn'tmake  betiere  no  longer 
not  to  see  it,  and  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Ck)ee.'' 

''  Has  it  been  lonr  growing  upon  her?"  I  a^ed,  in  a  low  voice. 

*' Sir,"  retvmed  HateK  iookui|^  at  me  wit^  her  powerful  eyes,  '<it 
have  been  growmg  £or  yean  and  years.    I  think  it  coosa  on,  fiot,  from 

<« From  idleness!" 

<'  I  mean  what  I  say,  or.  She  were  yonng  when  she  married  master, 
and  she  didn't  care  fer  hnn.  She  cared  for  mxnthoij  else— but  diat's 
over  and  done  with :  things  wevkhi't  woric  convement^  and  they  had  to 
part  Of  high  frunerly  were  Mrs.  Brightman,  bat  the  sons  had  rained 
the  property  till  nothing  was  left;  and  Mr.  Brightman  had  a  good  home 
tolmngherto.  Well,  she  caaae  h^pte,  and  brought  me  with  ner ;  I  had 
been  her  maid  befcrehand:  hot  she  never  fiked  the  pkce;  commercia], 
she  said,  diese  neicUxmihoods  was,  round  London,  and  the  people  were 
beneath  ho*.  So  die  wouldn't  virit,  and  she  wouldn't  sew  nor  read;  she'd 
just  sit  all  day  lo^  with  her  hands  afore  her,  a  doing  of  Dodiiag.  'Wait,' 
says  I  to  myself,  'till  the  baby  comes.'  Well,  it  came,  sweet  Miss 
Annabel,  but  it  didn't  make  a  pin's  difference:  missis  got  a  maid  for  it, 
and  then  a  governess,  and  tuned  her  over  to  them.  No  mere  babies 
follered  after  it:  pity  hot  what  a  score  of  'em  had  come;  it  might  have 
roused  her.  And  the  days  and  the  ymn  went  on,  and  missis  only  grew 
aaore  sad  and  snqppish,  siid  had  no  pleasure  in  life:  whsa  the  morning 
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broke,  she'd  wish  the  day  was  orer;  aod  when  the  day  hroke,  she'd  wish 
it  were  ereniog.  Then  she'd  say— it  come  on  qaite  impereeptible — 
'  Hatch,  get  me  a  riass  of  wine  ;  I'm  so  low  and  exhausted  ;'  and  I  used 
to  get  her  one,  thmking  nothing.  8he  took  it  then,  just  becanse  she 
wanted  something  to  rouse  her,  and  didn't  know  what.  But,  after 
a  whiles  she  got  to  like  the  wine,  and  in  course  o'  time,  she  couldn't  do 
without  it:  a  glass  now,  and  a  glass  then ;  a  bottle  in  the  day,  it  grew  to 
be,  more  than  a  bottle  some  days,  besides  what  she  took  with  her  dinner. 
Master  couldn't  make  out  how  it  was  his  wine  went,  and  he  spoke  sharp 
to  Perry,  and  when  missis  found  that,  she  took  to  have  in  lots  on  her  own 
account,  unbeknowing  to  him.  Then  it  grew  to  brandy.  Folks  don't 
stop  at  the  first  liquor,  sir,  when  it  ffets  to  that  pitdi :  my  step-uncle 
would  haye  swallowed  ritriol,  sooner  uian  have  connned  hisself  to  beer." 

"  Hatch,  this  is  a  painful  tale." 

^'  And  I'ye  not  finished  of  it,"  was  Hatch's  response.  "  Missis  had  a 
illness  a  year  or  dghteen  months  back,  and  weak  enough  she  were  when 
she  beean'to  get  about :  some  thought  she  wouldn't  live.  '  She  must 
take  stimilinks,'  says  Close  :  ^  she  don't  want  stimilinks,'  says  I;  'she'll 

Sit  better  without  'em;'  for  she  was  a  taking  of  'em  then,  on  the  sly, 
ough  he  didn't  know  it  ^  Mrs.  Brightman  must  take  stimilinks,'  says 
he  to  master.  ^  Whatever  you  thinks  necessaiy,'  returns  master — though 
if  he  hadn%  begun  to  suspect  then,  it's  odd  to  me.  And  missis  wam't 
back'ard  to  take  Close's  stimilinks,  and  she  took  her  own  as  well ;  and 
from  that  time  she  have  been  a  going  on  worse  and  worse.  It's  a  dan- 
gerous plan  for  doctors  to  order  stimilinks  to  weak  people,"  added  Hatch, 
thoughtfully :  *'  bad  comes  of  it  sometimes." 

I  had  h^ffd  that  opinion  before ;  more  than  once,  I  had  heard  Mr. 
Brightman  express  it  to  a  dimit,  who  was  recovering  from  an  illness. 
Was  he  thinking  of  his  wife  P 

•  **  And  for  the  last  six  months,  or  so,anissi8  have  been  a'most  beyond 
control,"  resumed  Hatch.  <'  There  was  no  keeping  her  witiiin  bounds. 
Me  and  master  tried  everything.  We  got  Miss  Annabel  out  of  the  way, 
not  lettmg  her  come  home  but  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  them 
days — ^my  paUence !  if  I  hadn't  to  watch  missis  like  a  cat !  She  didn't 
wish  to  exceed  in  the  day  when  Miss  Annabel  was  here,  she  wbhed  to 
wait  till  night,  and  make  up  for  it  then :  but  you  know,  sir,  these  poor 
creatures  can't  keep  their  resolves ;  and  if  she  once  got  a  glass  early, 
then  all  her  prudence  was  give  to  the  winds,  and  she'd  go  on  at  it  My 
step-uncle  were  the  same,  and  it's  the  same  with  'em  all :  let  'em  keep 
from  the  first  glass,  and  they'll  do,  but  let  'em  get  that,  and  they  can't 
help  theirselves  going  on  to  more.  We  tried  everything,  as  I  say: 
master  talked  to  her  and  showed  her  what  the  end  of  it  must  be ;  and  he 
coaxed  her  and  was  tender  with  her,  and  begged  of  her  to  leave  it  off.  No, 
she  wouldn't :  my  belief  is,  she  couldn't :  it's  a  disease  on  'em,  when  it 
gets  to  that  stage,  like  the  measils  or  the  janders,  and  they  can't  put  it 
from  'em,  if  they  would,  and  it  has  to  run  to  its  course's  end,  and  that's 
death."* 

Death!— and  after  it! 

**•  On  the  Thursday  night  afore  master  died,  there  was  a  quarrel," 
Hatch  went  on.  ^*  Miss  Annabel  had  come  home,  and  missis  wasn't  fit 
to  appear  at  the  dinner-table,  and  her  dinner  was  sent  up  to  her  room, 
and  master  came  up  after,  and  they  had  words.    Master  said  he'd  send 
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Ifiss  Annabel  back  the  next  morning,  and  he  did  so,  and  then  missis 
declared  she'd  go  off  somewhere  too :  and  she  went  to  Hastings,  and 
took  me  with  her — not  to  master's  fiister^s,  where  miss  was,  but  to  an 
hotel.  On  the  Snnday,  sir,  if  you  remember,  you  came  down  to  tell  us 
of  master's  sodden  death." 
."  Yes.'^ 

*' Missis  were  sober  when  yon  come  down,  sir:  she  had  been  to 
churdi :  and  she  were  more  prudent  out  than  at  home.  But,  to  be  sure, 
how  she  did  take  on  about  master's  death,  when  she  was  alone  with  me ! 
They  had  parted  bad  friends,  and  she  remembered  how  aggravating  she 
had  been,  and  she  thought,  for  certain,  that  he  had  pisoned  hisself. 
When  she  knew  the  rights  of  it,  and  that  he  had  been  took  away  peace* 
ful  and  natural,  she  didn't  get  fnuch  happier,  and  kep'  on  a  saying  that 
her  conduct  had  druv  him  miserable.  She  hare  been  a  seeing  imps  and 
monsters,  and  such-like  articles,  for  a  week  past,  and  then  it  come  to 
master's  ghost—'* 

''  She  could  not  have  been  sober,  when  she  fancied  that." 

"Nor  was  she,"  returned  Hatch.  "  Half-and-half,  like;  bad  enough 
to  betray  herself  to  Miss  Annabel.  '  Now,  don't  you  go  and  contradict 
about  the  ghost,'  I  says  to  her,  poor  child  ;  '  better  let  the  kitchen  think 
ifs  a  ghost  than  brandy.'  Then  a  fresh  fireak  took  her:  that  Miss 
Annabel  must  go  to  Hastings,  and  she  ordered  one  of  the  servants  to 
attend  her.  Miss  Annabel  would  not  go :  she  said  it  was  not  proper 
that  she  should  leave  missis,  and  there  was  a  scene ;  miss  a  sobbing  and 
crying  and  missis  a  raving  and  commanding,  and  it  ended  in  her  forcing 
her  on.  <  I  don't  want  no  spies  upon  me,'  says  she  to  me  yesterday, 
when  miss  was  gone,  ^  and  she  shaU  stop  at  Hastmgs  for  good.'  Then 
down  she  sat  and  diank  till  she  couldn't  drink  no  longer,  which  the 
trimmings  is  the  end  of  it,  and  there  she  is  in  a  weskit." 

What  a  life !  what  a  life  it  had  been  for  Mr.  Brightman !  I  had  ofUn 
thought  that  he  appeared  like  a  man  who  bore  some  inward  grief,  and, 
once,  I  ventured  to  remark  so  to  him.  '^  We  have  all  our  trials,  Charles, 
some  more,  some  less,"  was  the  answer,  but  in  a  tone  that  forbade  me 
speakint^  further. 

Hatch  would  have  talked  till  now :  if  wine  was  her  mistress's  weakness, 
talking  was  hers,  but  she  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Close,  and 
had  to  attend  him  up-stairs.  On  Yob  return,  he  came  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  This  is  a  disagreeable  business,  Mr.  Strange.  Hatch  tells  me  she 
has  informed  you  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 

A  disagreeable  business!  The  words  and  the  matter-of-fact  tone 
seemed  like  a  mockery :  the  business  nearly  overwhelmed  me, 

**  When  you  met  me  the  other  night,  here,  at  the  gate,  and  spoke  of 
Mrs.  Brightman's  illness,  I  was  uncertain  how  to  answer  you,"  continued 
Mr.  Close.  "I  thought  it  probable  yon  might  be  behind  the  curtain, 
connected,  as  you  are,  with  the  fiEunily,  but  I  was  not  sure." 

^'  I  never  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  such  a  thing,  until  Hatch's 
communication  to  me  to-night.  She  says  Miss  Brightman,  even,  did  not 
know  it." 

"  No,  they  have  contrived  to  keep  it  firom  Annabel." 

"  Will  Mrs.  Brightman  recover  ?"  ' 

"  From  thb  illness  she  will :  she  has  dropped  off  to  sleep  this  evemng, 
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which  IB  all  we  want :  but  fromUie  habits  never.  It  hat  <d>tauied  too  sde 
a  hold  upon  her." 

"What  is  to  be  doner 

<<  What  can  be  done?"  xetorned  the  surgeon.  <'  Mrs.  Bri|;fatinan  is 
her  own  mistress,  is  subject  to  no  control,  and  she  has  a  good  mooBM  at 
command :  I  suppose  she  will  go  on  drinking  to  the  end." 

Go  on  drinldns:  to  the  end !  What  a  feanul  llioaght !  what  a  fearful 
life !  Could  noMng  be  dose  to  iMrerent  it ;  to  recu  her  to  herself;  to 
her  responsibiUty  for  tins  world  and  for  the  next? 

*'I  naYO  seen  enough  of  these  eases,''  coatinned  Mr.  Close,  *'few 
medical  men  more.  &fore  I  came  into  this  practice  I  was  asBStant* 
surgeon  to  one  of  the  debion'  prieonsupinto¥m :  nosdiool,  equal  to  that, 
in  SX  Europe,  for  initiating  a  man  into  the  mysteries  of  dehrinm  tremens." 

"  Ay,  so  I  belieTC.    But  can  Mrs.  Bnghknan's  case  be  like  those  ?" 

'<  Why  should  it  differ  P  The  same  halnts  have  induced  it  The 
servants  belief  in  the  ghost-story  is  amusing,"  he  added,  a  smile  crossing 
his  countenance  :  *'they  are  OTerdone  with  horror,  I  undeestand;  and, 
last  erening,  made  up  a  roaring  fire  in  the  kitdiea  and  bdted  themselyes 
in,  and  passed  the  night  round  it,  the  wcnnen  servants,  fearful  of  venturing 
up-stairs.  Poor  tiling!"  he  went  on,  changing  Ids  t<me,  "she'll  see 
more  ghoets  in  her  room  before  she  dies,  if  she  continues  to  make  a  friend 
of  the  brandy." 

'<  What  is  to  be  done,  when  she  gets  well  from  this  attack  ?" 

«< In  what  way?"  asked  Mr.  Close. 

In  what  way,  truly  I  My  brain  was  at  work  over  the  difficulties  c^  tiie 
future.  Was  Mrs.  Brightman  to  live  on,  in  tiiat,  her  home,  amidst  her 
household  of  servants,  amidst  the  prying  neighbours^  who  wouU  revd  in 
a  tale  of  scandal  ? 

"  I  was  thmking  of  tiie  immediate  future,"  I  said^  aknid.  *'  Thia  can- 
not be  a  desirable  home  for  AnnabeL" 

'*  No.    Were  she  my  duld  Ak»  should  not  live  in  it" 

The  following  day  took  me  to  Hastbgs.  Annabel  was  akme  when  I 
got  there.  Miss  Brightman  out.  She  started  up,  fiill  of  surprise  and  ap- 
prehension. 

<<(Hi,  Charies!  has  anything  happened?  Is  mamma— 4s  mamma 
worse?" 

^  No,"  said  I,  cheerfully ;  ''  I  was  at  your  house  last  night,  and  Mrs. 
Brightman  was,  not  well,  but  better.  Do  you  know  what  I  have  come 
down  for  ?" 

"  No,"  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of  hesitation. 

**  Wh^i  I  saw  you  on  Wednesday  you  wece  in  very  great  grief  or 
trouble.  I  asked  you  to  share  it  with  me^  but  you  wovdd  not  Annabel, 
my  darling,  I  now  know  alL" 

Her  heart  beat  vioknUy  as  I  hdd  her.     ^  Ton  eannet  know  itl" 

'<  I  know  all,  more  than  you  do.  Mrs.  Brightman  was  worse  afW  you 
left,  and  Hatch  sent  for  me.  She  and  Mr.  Close  have  toU  dm  tke  tnikJ* 

Annabd  would  have  shrunk  away,  in  her  fuH  tide  of  shamey  and  a  low 
wail  broke  from  her  lips. 

**  Nay,  mstead  of  shrinking  from  me,  you  must  come  to  me  for  evec 
My  home  must  be  yours  now." 

She  did  break  away  and  stood  trembling,  her  hands  clai^ied  and  her 
emotion  stnmg. 
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*^  Chailes,  weigh  well  what  yoa  are  saying.  Do  not  saffer  the  affec- 
tioo — I  must  sp^k  fully — the  implied  engagement  that  was  between  u% 
ere  this  unhapniness  came  to  your  knowle(^ — do  not  sufier  it  to  bind 
YOU  now.  It  18  a  fearful  disgrace  to  attach  to  my  poor  modier,  and  it 
u  reflected  upon  me.'*  • 

I  stopped  her  words ;  I  think  I  appeased  her  doubts  :  the  child  of  an 
upright  and  lumouzable  man,  like  Mr.  Brightman,  to  talk  of  disgrace! 
<*  Annabel,  as  I  hold  you  to  my  heart  now,  so  will  I,  in  as  short  a  time 
.as  may  be,  hold  you  in  my  home  and  at  my  hearth.  Let  what  will  betide 
elsewhere,  you  shall  hare  one  tme  friend  to  shelter  you  with  his  care  and 
love  for  erer." 

II. 

Six  months  later,  on  a  fine  September  day,  I  was  again  at  Hastings. 
Annabel  had  not  been  suffered  to  return  home :  she  begged  hard :  her 
mother  was  her  mother,  and  she  believed  it  her  duty  to  be  with  her ;  but 
Sfiss  Brifffatman  would  not  allow  it,  and,  had  she  yielded,  I  should  have 
interposed  my  veto:  in  Hatch's  words,  strong  in  sense,  but  weak  in 
gramnuur,  their  home  wam't  no  home  for  Miss  Annabel  The  question 
could  not  be  aghated  much  longer,  for,  ere  the  long  vacation  was  ovei^ 
she  was  to  come  to  mine,  and  the  chief  purport  of  my  present  visit  was 
to  settle  with  Annabel  where  that  home  should  be. 

Miss  Brightman,  a  kindly  lady,  and  upright  as  a  dart  with  her  nxty 
years,  suddenly  interrupted  what  we  were  saying.  She  was  seated  near 
the  window,  partly  knitting,  partly  looking  into  the  street  '^  Why,  bless 
my  heart,*'  she  uttered,  in  a  voice  of  astonishment,  *'  if  ever  I  saw  Hatch 
in  my  life,  that's  Hatch,  coming  here.  Annabel,  child,  give  me  my 
glasses." 

The  glasses  were  on  the  table,  and  I  handed  them  to  Iffiss  Brightman. 
Annabd  flew  to  the  window,  and  grew  white  and  sick :  she  was  never 
free  from  fears  of  what  horror  might  happen  in  her  mother's  bouse.  Hatch 
it  was,  and  apparendy  in  haste.  ^*  What  can  be  the  matter  P  What  can 
bring  Hatch  at  Hastmgs  P" 

<<  Hatch  is  nodding  heartily  up^  as  if  not  much  were  amiss,"  remarked 
Miss  Brightman,  who  had  now  put  on  her  glasses.  **  Hatch  is  peculiar 
in  her  manner,  Mr.  Charles,  but  she  means  no  disrespect" 

Since  Mrs.  Brightman's  illness  in  March,  she  had  been  going  on  in 
not  a  very  satisfiustory  way :  sometimes  better,  sometimes  worse. 

**  What  bringSYOtt  at  Hastings  ?"  Annabel  and  her  aunt  exclaimed 
together,  when  JBfatch  entered. 

« Missis  brought  me,"  returned  Hatch.  ''You  be  frighted.  Miss 
Annabel,  but  there  ain't  n(^hing  wrong.  Misus  have  been  better  lately  ; 
only  yestevday  she  took  it  in  her  head  to  eome  down  here,  and  we  druv 
down  wUh  fe«r  posters  in  the  carnage,  for  she  can't  abear  the  rail,  she 
says  folks  stares  at  her,  and  here  we  be,  at  the  hotel,  she,  and  me,  and 
Perry^ 

<'  Would  you  like  to  take  a  ehair,  Hatch  V^  said  Miss  Brightman,  in 
ber  stiff,  but  not  uncourteous  manner. 

*^  My  legs  is  used  to  standing,  mum,"  replied  Hatch,  with  a  nod  of 
thanks.  *^  This  morning,  up  gets  missis,  and  down  stairs  she  comes  to 
her  breakfest  in  the  dtting-room,  and  me  with  her  to  wait  upon  her,  for 
at  her  breakfiMt  she's  always  shaky,  and  prefers  me,  to  be  about  her,  to 
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anybody  eke.  ^  Waiter/  lays  she,  when  the  man  brings  np  the  coffee. 
<  Mum  r  says  he.  '  Fm  subjec  to  spadical  attacks  in  the  chesty'  ssjs 
she,  '  and  it's  obligate  that  I  have  some  brandy  in  my  bedroom^  ^mt  tbey 
takes  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night  Put  a  couple  of  bottles  into  it,' 
says  she,  ^  the  very  best  French,  and  a  corkscrew.'  '  It  shall  be  done, 
mum/  says  he.  I  was  as  vexed  as  could  be  to  hear  it,"  broke  off  Hatch, 
'<  but  what  could  I  do?  I  couldn't  expose  missis  before  the  man,  and 
say  there  mustn't  be  no  brandy  put  in  ner  room,  or  else  she'll  drink  it. 
Well,  mum,  I  goes  down  to  my  own  breakfast  with  Ferry,  and  while  we 
was  at  it,  a  chambermaid  comes  through  the  room:  'Fve  put  two  bottles 
of  brandy  in  the  lady's  bedroom,  as  was  ordered,'  says  she.  Widi  tfaat^ 
Perry  looks  at  me,  all  in  a  fluster — he  haven't  got  no  more  wits  to  torn 
things  off  than  a  idiot,  haven't  Ferry.  '  Very  well,'  says  I  to  her,  a 
eatine  at  my  egg  as  if  I  thought  nothing,  <  I  hopes  my  missis  won't  have 
no  ciul  to  use  'em,  but  she's  took  awful  bad  in  the  chest  sometimes,  and 
it's  as  well  to  be  ready.'  *  Fm  sure  I  pities  her,'  says  the  girl,  '  for  there 
ain't  nothing  worse  than  spasms.     I  has  'em  myself  now  and  then ' " 

When  once  Hatch  got  into  the  full  flow  of  a  relation,  there  was  no 
getting  in  a  word  edgeways,  and  Miss  Brightman  had  to  repeat  her 
question  twice  :  "  Does  Perry  know  the  nature  of  the  illness  that  affects 
Mrs.  Brightman  ?" 

"  Why,  in  course  he  do,"  was  Hatch's  rejoinder.  «*  He  couldn't  be 
off  a  guessing  it  for  hisself,  and  the  rest  I  told  him.  Why,  mum,  with- 
out his  helping,  we  could  never  keep  it  dark  from  the  kitchen  servants  at 
home.  Better  have  him  for  a  conndant,  a  aiding  to  screen  missis,  than 
to  have  it  get  round  to  everybody.  He's  as  safe  and  sure  as  I  be,  is 
Perry  :  and  when  it  first  came  out  to  him  he  cried  over  it,  that  he  did, 
to  tmnk  of  what  his  poor  master  must  have  suffered  in  nund,  afore  death 
took  him  short.  Well,  mum,  I  makes  haste  over  my  breakfisst,  and  I 
goes  up-stairs,  and  there  was  the  bottles  and  the  corkscrew,  so  I  whips 
em  ofi^  the  table  and  hides  'em.  Missis  comes  up  after,  and  she  looks 
about,  and  down  she  goes,  she  thought  as  they  hadn't  been  brought  up 
yet.  Three  separate  times  she  comes  up,  and  the  third  time  she  gives 
the  bell  a  whirl,  and  in  runs  the  chambermaid,  which  she  was  only  out- 
side. '  I  gave  orders,  this  morning,'  says  missis,  *  to  have  some  brandy 
placed  in  the  room.'  '  Ob,  I  have  got  tne  brandy,'  says  I,  afore  the  girl 
could  speak  ;  '  I  put  it  in  the  cubbart,  mum,  a^ain  it's  wanted.'  So 
away  goes  the  girf,  a  looking  from  the  comers  of  her  eyes  at  me,  as  if 
suspicious  I  meant  to  crib  it  mr  my  own  use :  and  missis  begins  :  '  Draw 
one  of  them  corics.  Hatch.'  *  No,  mum,'  says  I,  *  not  yet :  please  don't.* 
'  Draw  'em  both,'  says  missis — ^for  there  are  times,"  added  Hatch,  <<  when 
a  trifle  puts  out  missu,  and  then  it's  dangerous  to  cross  her.  I  drawed 
the  cork  of  one,  and  missb  just  pointed  with  her  finger  to  the  tumbler 
on  the  washhand  stand,  and  I  brought  it  forward  and  the  decanter  of 
water.  '  Now  you  may  go,'  says  she ;  so  I  took  up  the  corkscrew.  ♦  I 
told  you  to  leave  that,'  says  she,  in  her  temper,  and  I  had  to  come  away 
without  it,  and  the  minute  I  was  gone  she  turned  the  key  upon  me. 
Miss  Annabel,  I  see  my  words  is  a  grieving  of  you,  but  the/s  the  truth, 
and  I  can  but  tell  'em." 

'< Is  she  there  now — blocked  in?"  asked  Miss  Brightman. 

"  She's  there  now,"  returned  Hatch,  with  solemn  enunciatioD, 
"  locked  in  with  them  two  bottles  and  the  corkscrew,  and  she'll  just  drink 
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herself  mad,  and  what's  to  be  done  P  I  goes  at  once  to  Perry,  and  tells 
him.  ^  Let's  get  in  through  the  winder/  says  Perry — which  his  brains 
is  fit  for  a  gander,  and  not  for  human.  *  You  stop  at  her  door,  to  listen 
again  dowmri^t  harm,'  says  I,  '  thafs  what  you  11  do,  and  I'll  go  to 
Miss  Brightman.'  And  I  come,  mum,  a  running  all  the  way,  for  I 
think  if  you'll  go  back  with  me  and  knock  at  her  door,  and  call  out  that 
you  hare  come  to  pay  a  visit,  she'll  undo  it ;  she's  more  afeared  of  you, 
mum,  than  of  anyoody  living.  She  can't  be  far  gone  yet,  and  you 
might  coax  her  out  for  a  wfuk,  or  invite  her  to  dinner  here — ^if  I'm  a 
making  too  free,  mum,  it's  for  die  &merly's  sake — anything  to  get  her 
away  from  them  two  bottles  to-day.  At  home  we  itianages  her  in  the 
best  way  we  can,  but  to  hare  a  scene  at  the  hotel  will  be  a  making  of 
it  public" 

"  What  is  to  be  the  ending  ?"  I  exclaimed,  as  Miss  Brightman  went 
in  haste  for  her  bonnet 

"  Why  the  endme  must  be~^just  what  it  will  be,"  observed  Hatch, 
philosopnically, ''  and  all  we  can  do  b  to  tempory  off  the  fits  of  inclina- 
tion as  ihey  rises.  Bemng  your  parden.  Miss  Annabel,  you'd  better 
not  come— she  won't  undo  her  door,  if  she  thinks  many's  round  it." 

Annabel  stood  at  the  window,  as  they  departed,  her  face  turned  from 
me  and  her  eyes  blinded  with  tears.  1  drew  her  away  from  it.  '*  My 
darlmg,  I  know  it  is  a  heavy  grief  to  bear." 

**  My  days  are  passed  in  dz«ad  of  what  tidings  may  be  on  the  road  to 
me,"  she  began,  after  a  while.  **  I  ought  to  be  nearer  to  my  mother; 
not  so  ^Eir  off  as  thb :  she  might  be  ill  and  dead  before  I  coiud  get  to 
London." 

*^  And  so  you  will  be  nearer  to  her,  Annabel.  Where  shall  our  home 
be  ?     I  was  thinking  of  Richmond " 

'<  No,  no,"  she  interrupted,  with  sufficient  haste  to  betray  she  had  some 
project  at  work. 

*'  Annabel !  it  shall  not  be  there :  at  your  mother's.     Anywhere  else." 

'*  You  have  already  said  so :  I  was  not  thinking  of  it.  I  want  to  be 
somewhere  else." 

« Then  you  shall.    Where?" 

She  lifted  her  face,  like  a  pleading  child's,  and  spoke  in  a  whisper. 
*'  Charles,  let  me  come  to  you  in  Essex-street.  You  say  sometimes  the 
house  is  lonely :  let  me  come  to  brighten  it." 

''  No,  no,  Annabel.  Essex-street  and  its  inconveniences  I  will  cer- 
tainly not  bnng  you  to." 

"  They  would  be  no  inconveniences  to  me.  I  would  make  them  into 
pleasures.  We  would  take  another  servant  to  help  Watts  and  Leah :  I 
would  not  be  the  least  encumbrance,  I  would  not  be  in  the  way  of  your 

Srofessional  rooms.  And  in  the  evening,  when  you  had  finished  for  the 
ay,  we  would  make  haste  to  dine^  and  run  down  to  mamma's  for  an 
hour,  and  then  back  agun.  Charles,  it  would  be  a  happy  home :  let  me 
come  to  it." 

Annabel  found  an  advocate  to  back  her,  and  that  was  liSisB  Brightman. 
When  she  returned — ^without  Mrs.  Brightman,  who,  however,  was  kept 
within  bounds,  and  the  next  morning  started  for  town,  without  causing 
scandal  in  the  hotel — she  urged  the  same  plea.  <'  Why  spend  money  in 
setting  up  another  home,  Mr.  Charles  ?  Mrs.  Brightman's  cannot  be  a 
long  life,  and  then  you  know  her  house  will  be  AnnabeFs,  and  you  may 
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probably  choose  to  reside  in  it  I  tfatnk  Essex-street  migbt  be  made 
comfortable."    And  Essex-street  was  dedded  apon. 

Leah  was  in  an  ecstasy  when  she  heard  the  news.  The  workmen 
came  into  the  house  to  paint  and  paper,  and  then  I  told  her. 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Charles,  it— is " 

*«  Is  what,  Leah?* 

'*  Miss  Annabel" 

'<  It  should  be  nobody  else,  Leah.  We  shall  want  anodier  serrant  or 
t^'o,  but  you  can  be  major-domo  still.** 

"  If  my  poor  old  master  had  but  Kved  to  see  it!  *  she  uttered,  with 
enthusiasm.  **  How  happy  he  would  have  been !  how  proud  to  have  her 
herer 

"  I  fear  we  shall  be  cramped  for  space,  Leah.  We  must  see  how  the 
rooms  can  be  arranged  for  the  best.** 

<<  Not  cramped  at  all,  sir :  the  house  is  large.  Though  I  don*t  see,** 
added  Leah,  after  a  pause  of  consideradon,  *'  which  room  we  can  make 
mto  a  nursery." 

"  A  what!     Who  wants  a  nursery?** 

"  Why  you  know,  Mr.  Charles,"  returned  Leah,  in  her  simple  way, 
^  a  nursery  is  generally  wanted  in  time.    Why  should  it  not  be  here  ?" 

^  I  can*t  say,  Fm  sure.    That's  dating  forwards,  Leah." 

IIL 

OCTOBEB  came.  I  could  not  spare  more  than  a  fortnight's  holiday, 
leaving  Lennard  as  my  locum  tenens :  Annabel  would  have  been  glad 
to  spare  less,  for  she  was  haunted  by  visions  of  what  might  happen  to  her 
mother. 

The  fortnight  came  to  an  end,  all  too  soon,  and  late  on  iine  Saturday 
night  we  reached  home.  Watts  threw  open  the  door,  and  there  stood 
Leah  in  a  silk  gown:  yes,  it  was  positively  sUk;  black,  and  rather  rusty. 
The  large  front  sitting-room,  gayer  than  it  used  to  be,  was  bright  with 
its  fire  and  its  preparations  for  tea. 

"  Oh,  how  home-like  it  looks !"  exclaimed  Annabel.  "  Charles,"  she 
whispered,  turning  to  me,  with  her  earnest  eyes,  as  she  had  used  to  do 
when  a  child,  *^  1  will  not  make  the  least  noise  when  you  have  dients 
with  you ;  you  shall  not  know  I  am  in  the  house :  I  will  take  care  not 
to  drop  even  a  feel  of  cotton.  I  do  thank  yon  for  letting  me  come  to 
Essex-street:  I  should  not  have  seemed  so  completely  your  wife,  had  you 
taken  me  to  any  but  your  old  home.** 

The  floor  above  was  also  nicely  in  order  and  refurnished,  a  sitting- 
room,  bedroom,  and  dressing-room.  Leah  went  up  to  it  with  her  new 
mistress,  and  I  went  down  to  the  clerks'  office  for  five  minutes.  One  of 
them  had  waited,  Allen;  but  I  had  expected  Lennard. 

^*  He  has  not  been  here  all  day,  sir.  A  message  came  this  mommg 
that  he  was  ill." 

The  five  minutes  lengthened  into  twenty:  and  fittle  enough  too. 
Allen  left,  and  I  went  up-stairs  again,  expecting  to  have  kept  Annabd 
waiting  tea.  She  was  not  there,  and  I  ran  up  higher,  and  found  her 
sobbing  in  the  bedroom.     It  threw  me  into  a  cold  chill. 

"My  love,  what  is  this?  Are  you  disappointed?  Are  you  not 
happy  ?*' 
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*'  Oh»  Charles,"  she  sobbed,  dingiog  to  me,  ^  yoa  knovf  I  am  bappj : 
yoa  know  mj  life,  now,  is  as  one  long  dream  of  happiness.  But  I  was 
diinking  of  my  laiher.  Leah  got  talking  of  him,  and  the  last  time  I 
eTer  was  in  this  room,  a  little  girl,  he  was  widi  me :  bo   ■     ** 

There  came  a  knock  and  ring  at  the  street  .door :  not  a  common 
knock  and  ring,  but  sharp  and  IocmI  and  prolonged,  as  of  some  impatient 
messenger  of  evil.  Who  could  it  be  at  tliat  time  of  night  ?  Annabel's 
fean  fl^  to  Mrs.  Brightman;  at  indeed  did  mine. 

"Charles! " 

*' Hush,  my  darting.    Listen." 

As  we  stood  outside  the  diamber  door,  and  I  held  her  to  me,  her  heart 
beatmg  against  my  side,  and  her  senses  stnuned  to  listen,  the  street  door 
was  opened.  **  Is  Mr.  Strange  come  home  ?"  was  heard  in  a  woman's 
TOtce. 

"  Yes,"  repHed  Watts. 

"  Can  I  speak  to  him  ?     It  is  on  a  matter  of  life  and  deadi.'' 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?*  demanded  Watts. 

"  I  come  from  Mr.  Leonard." 

^  Go  up  and  tell  the  master,  Leah.  It's  a  messenger  from  Mr.  Lennard." 

Leah  waa  ascending  the  stairs.  I  leaned  over  the  banisters.  **  All 
right,  Leah ;  I  shall  be  down  in  a  moment."  But  I  stayed  to  hold  my 
dear  wife's  face  to  mine,  and  to  kiss  its  tears  away. 

A  young  woman  stood  in  the  hall :  I  was  at  a  loss  to  tell  her  condition 
m  life.     She  looked  and  spoke  like  a  lady,  but  her  clothes  were  poor. 

^  I  have  come  firom  my  father,  sir,"  she  said,  blushing  yery  much : 
'^  we  fear  he  is  dying,  and ^ 

"  Who  is  your  fadier?"  I  interrupted.. 

"  Mr.  Leonard.  He  says,  sir,  that  he  must  see  you,  or  he  shall  neyer 
die  in  peace.     Will  you  be  at  the  trouble  of  coming  ?" 

One  hasty  word  to  Annabel,  and  I  went  out  with  her,  hailing  a  cab, 
which  had  just  been  setting  down  its  freight  ''  What  is  the  matter  with 
your  fiither  ?"  I  inquired,  as  we  whirled  along  towards  Blackfriars-bridge, 
oyer  which,  though  not  far,  we  had  to  go. 

"  It  is  an  attack  of  inward  inflammation.  He  was  taken  last  night, 
and  has  been  in  great  agony  all  day.  This  eyening  he  grew  better ;  the 
pain  was  less ;  but  the  doctor  said  he  must  not  count  upon  that,  as  a 
nyourable  symptom.  My  &ther  asked  whether  he  was  dying,  and  the 
answer  was,  that  he  might  be.  Then  my  &ther  grew  dreadfully  uneasy, 
and  said  he  must  see  you,  sir,  if  you  had  reached  home." 

We  arriyed  at  the  house — of  which  it  appeared  to  me  they  occupied 
the  upper  apartments.  The  remnants  of  faded  gentility  were  mixed  with 
barrenness  and  poyerty.  Poor  Lennard  was  a  gendeman  bom  and  bred, 
but  had  been  reduced  by  untoward  misfortune.  Trifling  ornaments  were 
scattered  about,  and  "  anti^macassars"  were  thrown  over  the  bare  chairs. 
Miss  Lennard  went  up-stairs,  but  came  down  quickly. 

**  It  is  the  door  to  the  left,  sir,  on  the  first  landing,"  said  she,  putting 
a  candle  in  my  hand.  "  He  is  expecting  you,  and  seems  very  anxious, 
hot  he  says  I  am  not  to  go  up." 

It  was  a  confined  landing,  nothing  in  front  but  a  bare  wall,  and  ttoo 
doors  to  the  left.  Of  course  I  blundered  into  the  wrong  one.  A  night- 
cap bordor  looked  up  from  the  bed,  and  a  girlish  face  from  under  it. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  she  said. 
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« I  am  in  seardi  of  Mr.  Lennard." 

**  Oh,  it  is  the  nest  room.   But — etr !  wait  a  moment  Oh,  wait,  wait  V 
I  turned  to  her,  in  surprifle,  and  she  put  up  two  white,  thin  hands  in 
an  imploring  attitude.     <<  Is  it  anything  bad  ?    Hare  you  come  to  take 
himr  . 

<<  To  take  him !     What  do  you  mean  ?" 
**  You  are  not  a  sherifiTs  officer  ?** 

I  smiled  down  her  troubled  countenance.  <*  I  am  Mr.  Strange — come 
to  see  how  he  is." 

Down  fell  her  hands  peacefully.  ^'  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon :  thank 
you  for  telling  me.  I  know  my  &ther  has  sometimes  been  in  apprehen- 
sion, and  I  lie  here  and  fear  thmgs  till  I  am  stupid.  A  strange  step  on 
the  stairs,  or  a  strange  knock  at  the  door,  sets  all  my  innde'sbikiDg." 

The  next  room  was  the  right  one,  and  Lennard  was  lying  in  it :  lus 
face  pale,  and  his  eyes  wildly  anxious.  *^  Lennard,  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
of  your  illness.     What's  the  matter  ?" 

**  Sit  down,  Mr.  Strange ;  sit  down,"  be  added,  pointing  to  a  chair, 
which  I  drew  near.  *'  It  is  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels : 
the  pain  has  ceased  now,  but  the  doctor  says  it  is  an  uncertain  symptom : 
it  may  be  for  bettei;  or  it  may  be  for  worse.  If  the  latter,  I  haye  not 
many  hours  to  live." 
«  What  brought  it  on  ?" 

<*  I  don't  know  :  unless  it  was  that  I  drank  a  large  draught  of  cold 
water  when  I  was  hot.  I  have  not  been  very  strone  for  some  time,  and 
a  littie  thing  sends  me  into  a  violent  heat  I  had  a  long  wall^  four 
miles,  and  I  made  nearly  a  run  of  it  all  the  way,  being  prewed  for  time : 
when  I  got  in,  the  perspiration  was  dripping  off  me,  and  I  asked  Leah 
for  some  water,  and  drank  a  pint  It  seemed  to  strike  a  dull  to  me  at 
the  time." 

'<  It  was  at  the  office,  then.  Four  miles !  why  did  you  not  ride  ?" 
"  It  was  not  your  business  I  was  out  on,  Mr.  Strange ;  my  own.  But 
whether  that  was  the  cause  or  not,  the  disorder  came  on,  and  it  cannot 
be  remedied  now.  If  I  am  to  die,  I  must ;  God  is  over  all :  but  I 
cannot  go  without  making  a  confession  to  you.  How  the  fear  of  death's 
approach  alters  a  man's  views  and  feelings  I"  he  went  on,  in  a  different 
tone.  *'  Yesterday,  had  I  been  told  I  must  make  this  confession  to  you, 
I  should  have  said.  Let  me  die,  rather :  but  it  appears  an  imperative 
duty  now,  and  one  I  must  nerve  myself  to  perform." 

Lennard  lay  on  his  pillow — ^bolster,  correctiy,  for  pillow  there  was 
none — and  looked  fixedly  at  me,  and  I,  not  less  fixedly,  at  him.  What, 
in  the  shape  of  a  *^ confession,"  could  he  have  to  impart  to  me?  He  had 
been  head  clerk  in  Mr.  Brightman's  office  long  before  I  was  a  partner  ; 
a  man  of  severe  integrity,  and  respected  by  all. 

^'  The  night  Mr.  Bnghtman  cUed — the  bag  of  gold  was  missing — 
George  Coney's.     You  remember  it." 
"  WeU  ?" 
« I  took  it." 

Was  Lennard's  mind  wandering  P  He  was  no  more  likely  to  take 
gold  than  I  was.     I  sat,  looking,  still. 

"  Yes,  it  was  I  who  took  it     Will  you  hear  the  tale  ?" 
A  deep  breath,  and  the  drawing  of  my  chair  closer  to  hb  bedside,  was 
my  only  answer. 
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''  Yoa  are  a  young  man,  Mr.  Strange.  I  hare  taken  an  interest  in  you 
since  you  first  came,  a  lad,  into  the  office,  and  were  under  my  authority^ 
Charles,  do  this ;  CSiarles,  do  the  other :  not  that  I  bare  shown  it,  for, 
outwardly,  I  am  cold  and  undemonstratiTe,  but  I  saw  what  you  were,  and 
I  liked  you  in  my  heart.  You  are  a  young  man  yet,  I  say ;  but,  liking 
you,  hoping  for  your  welfare,  I  pray  Heayen  that  it  may  not  be  your 
fate,  in  after  life,  to  be  trammellea  with  an  undutiful  and  spendttirift 
son/' 

«*Haye  you  been?" 

*^  I  haye  been,  and  am.  It  has  been  my  later  cross.  The  first  was 
the  losing  my  property  and  my  position  in  life ;  the  last  has  he&n  Leonard 
—that  is  his  name,  Leonard  Lennard — and  it  has  been  worse  than  the 
other,  for  it  has  kept  us  doiDn^  and  in  a  perpetual  ferment  for  years.  It 
has  kept  us  poor,  amongst  the  poor :  my  salary,  as  you  know,  is  a  good 
and  hfioidsome  one,  but  it  has  to  be  wasted  on  nim." 

"What  age  is  he?" 

**  Six-and-twenty  yesterday." 

"  Then  you  are  not  forced  to  supply  his  extrayaeance,  or  to  find 
mon^  for  his  iaxdts  and  follies.  You  are  not  obliged  to  let  him  keep 
you  down." 

"  By  law,  no.  But  these  ill-doing  sons  are  sometimes  entwined  round 
your  yery  heartstrings ;  far  rather  would  you  suffer  and  suffer,  than  not 
ward  off  the  ill  from  them.  He  has  tried  his  hand  at  many  things,  many 
occupations,  but  remains  at  none ;  the  result  with  all  is  trouble :  and  yet, 
his  education  and  intellect  would  fit  him  to  fill  a  responsible  position  in 
life.  Get  into  what  scrape  he  would,  whether  of  debt,  or  what  not,  here 
he  was  sure  of  a  refuge  and  a  welcome :  I  receiyed  him,  his  sisters  loyed 
him. — One  of  them  is  bedridden,"  he  added,  in  an  altered  tone. 

**  1  went  first,  by  mistake,  into  the  next  room  :  I  probably  saw  her.'' 

"  Yes,  that's  Muria.  It  is  a  weakness,  some  chronic  affection,  I  sup- 
pose, that  has  settled  in  her  legs,  and  there  she  has  been  for  ten  months. 
With  good  adyice  and  good  sea  air,  she  might  be  restored,  they  tell  me, 
but  I  can  proyide  neither  :  Leonard's  claims  are  too  heayy." 

"  But,  should  you  waste  means  on  him,  that  ought  to  be  applied  to  her 
necessities  ?"  I  inyoluntarily  interrupted. 

He  half  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  the  effort  proyed  how  weak 
he  was,  and  his  yoice  and  eyes  had  alike  a  strange  earnestness :  **  When 
a  son,  whom  you  loye  better  than  life  itself,  has  to  be  sayed  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  follies,  from  prison,  from  worse  disgrace  eyen  than  that, 
other  interests  are  forgotten,  let  them  be  what  they  may.  Silent,  patient 
requirements  giye  way  to  loud  wants  that  stare  you  in  the  face,  and  that 
may  bear  fear  and  danger  in  their  train.  Mr.  Strange,  you  can  imagme 
this." 

"  I  do :  it  must  eyer  be  so." 

'^  The  wants  of  a  young  man,  such  as  Leonard  is,  are  as  the  cry  of  the 
horseleech,  Giye,  give !  One  of  these  wants,  imperatiye,  and  to  be  {|ro- 
yided  for  in  some  way  or  other,  occurred  last  February — the  beginning 
of  it.  How  we  managed  it,  I  can  hardly  tell,  but  it  stripped  us  of  all 
the  money  I  could  raise,  and  left  me  with  some  urgent  debts  upon  me. 
The  rent  was  owing,  twelve  months  the  previous  December ;  and  the 
tradespeople — some  would  not  be  put  off  any  longer :  and  the  landlord 
came  in.     That  I  had  not  the  means  to  pay  him  out,  you  may  judge, 
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when  I  teU  vou  that  we  had  not  the  money  to  boj  in  a  hit  of  meat  or  a 
loaf  of  bread.    And  aoy  credit  was  gone !" 

Leonard  paused,  and,  stretching  oat  for  his  handkerchief,  wq>ed  Us 
bfow. 

<<  Maria  was  in  bed,  wanting  oomferts ;  Charlotte  was  worn  ont  with 
ISsar ;  Leonard  was  away  again ;  and  we  had  nothing.  No  credit,  and  a 
distress  in  fcv  the  rent  I  looked  round  on  my  position,  and  I  reserved 
to  disclose  part  of  it  to  Mr.  Brightman,  and  adc  him  to  advance  me  a 
portion  of  my  next  quarter's  salary.  I  hated  to  do  it :  a  reduced  gentle- 
man is  over-rastidioas,  and  my  pride  rose  against  it  In  health,  I  could 
not  have  spoken  to  you,  as  I  am  now  doing.  I  went  on,  shiliy-ehaUying 
fer  three  days.  On  the  Saturday  mommg  Charlotte  came  to  me  ^  That 
man  in  die  house  says  if  the  rent  b  not  paid  to-night,  the  things  will  be 
taken  out  and  sold  on  Monday  :  it  is  toe  very  last  day  they'll  give.'  I 
went  to  the  office,  my  mind  made  up  at  length,  and  tmnking  what 
I  should  say  to  Mr.  Brightman  :  should  I  tell  Mm  part  of  the  truth,  or 
should  I  urge  some  plea,  fbreigpi  to  it.  It  was  an  unusually  bu^  day  :  I 
dare  say  you  remember  it,  Mr.  Strange,  for  it  was  diat  of  Mr.  Br^tman's 
sudden  death :  client  after  client  ctJled,  and  no  opportunity  offered  iot 
my  speaking  to  him  in  private.  I  waited  for  him  to  come  down,  on  his 
way  to  leave,  thinking  I  would  speak  to  him  then :  he  did  not  come,  and 
wlien  the  clients  left,  and  I  went  up-stairs,  I  (bund  he  was  stopping  in 
town  to  see  Sir  Edmund  Clavering.  He  told  me  to  look  in  again  in  the 
evening,  and  I  hoped  I  might  find  him  alone  then.  Yon  recollect  the 
subsequent  events  of  the  night." 

**  I  shall  never  forget  them." 

*<  When  I  came  in,  as  he  directed  me,  between  seven  and  Mght,  there 
was  that  flurry  with  Leah — the  rights  of  which  I  never  knew.  She  said 
Mr.  Brightman  was  alone,  and  I  went  up.  He  was  lying  in  your  room, 
Mr.  Strange,  had  fallen  down  dose  to  his  own  desk,  die  deep  drawer  of 
which  stood  open.  I  tried  to  raise  him,  I  sprinkled  water  on  his  face, 
but  I  saw  that  he  was  dead.  On  the  desk  lay  a  small  canvas  bag; 
I  took  it  up  and  shook  it:  why,  I  do  not  know,  for  I  dedaie  that  no  ill 
had  then  come  into  my  mind.  He  appeared  to  have  momentarily  put  it 
out  of  the  drawer,  probably  in  search  of  somethmg,  for  his  private 
cheque-book  and  the  key  of  the  iron  safe,  that  I  knew  were  always  kept 
in  the  drawer,  lay  near  it.  I  shook  the  bag,  and  its  contents  sounded 
like  g(M :  I  q>ened  it,  and  counted  thirty  sovereigns.  Mr.  Brightman 
was  dead ;  I  could  not  apply  to  him ;  and  yet  money  I  must  have ;  die 
temptation  upon  me  was  strong — and  I  took  it  Don't  turn  away  &om 
me,  sir:  thero  are  some  temptations  too  stnmg  to  be  resisted  by  man,  in 
his  necessities.'' 

'*  I  am  not  turning  ^m  you.     The  temptation  was  indeed  great" 

^*  The  devil  was  near  me  then.  I  put  the  key  and  die  cheque-book 
inside,  and  I  locked  the  drawer,  and  pboed  the  ke^'s  in  Mr.  Brightman*s 
pocket,  where  he  kept  them,  and  I  leaped  down  the  stairs  with  the  bag 
in  my  hand.  Where  should  I  put  it,  now  I  had  got  it  ?  Upon  my 
person  ?  No :  it  might  be  missed  directly,  and  inquired  for.  I  was  all 
in  a  tumult :  scarcely  sane,  I  believe,  and  I  dashed  into  the  clerks'  office^ 
and  taking  off  the  lid  of  die  coal-box,  put  it  in  there.  Then  I  tore  off 
for  a  surgeon.  You  know  the  rest  When  I  returned  widi  him  you  vrere 
there,  And  the  next  visitor,  while  we  were  standing  roimd  Mr.  Bright- 
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man>  was  George  Coney,  after  his  bag  of  gold.  I  neyer  shall  forget  the 
feeling  when  you  beckoned  me  to  take  Mr.  Brightman's  keys  from  his 
pocket  to  get  it  out  of  the  drawer*  Or  when — after  it  was  missed — you 
took  me  with  you  to  search  for  it,  in  the  rery  office  where  it  was,  and  I 
moTed  tibe  coal-box  under  the  desk.  Had  you  but  happened  to  lift  the 
Hd,  sirr 
«Ahr 

^'  When  the  unsuccessftil  search  was  over,  and  I  went  home,  I  stole 
first  into  the  room  and  put  the  bag  in  my  breast-pocket  The  gold  saved 
me  from  immediate  threatening  trouble,  Dut—— " 

**  Tou  seat  it  back  to  me  in  September :  the  bag  and  the  30^" 

^^  Tes,  I  could  not  do  it  previously,  though  the  crime  coloured  my  days 

with  remorse,  and  I  never  knew  a  happy  moment  until  it  was  restored. 

But  Leonard  had  been  back  amin,  and  restoration  was  not  easy.  I——*" 

Miss  Lennard  had  opened  uie  door.     "  ^^V^  the  doctor  is  here.    Can 

he  come  up  ?    He  says  he  ought  to  see  you. 

*^  Ob,  certainly  he  must  come  up,"  said  I,  speaking  for  Lennard. 
He  came  in,  and  stood  looking  at  the  patient,  after  he  had  questioned 
him.     "  Well,"  said  he,  "you  are  better ;  you  will  get  over  it" 
" Do  you  really  think  so?'*  I  asked. 

**  Decidedly  I  do,  now.     It  has  been  a  sharp  twinge,  but  the  danger's 
over.     You  see,  when  pain  suddenly  ceases,  mortmcation  sometimes 
begins,  and  I  could  not  be  sure.  But  you  will  do  this  time,  Mr.  Lennard." 
Lennard  had  littie  more  to  say ;  and,  soon  after  the  doctor  left,  I  pre- 
pared to  follow  him. 

''  There's  a  trifle  of  salary  due  to  me,  Mr.  Strange,"  he  whispered ; 
*<  what  has  been  going  on  since  Michaelmas  Day.  I  suppose  you  will  not 
keep  it  from  me  ?" 

<^  Keep  it  from  you  1  No.  Do  you  want  it  before  the  quarterns  end  ? 
You  can  have  it  if  you  do," 

Lennard  looked  up  wistftdly.  *<  You  do  not  think  of  taking  me  back 
again  ?     You  will  not !" 

'*  Yes  I  will.  You  and  I  shall  understand  each  other  better  than  ever 
now." 

The  tears  welled  up  to  his  eyes,  and  coursed  down  his  cheeks.  He 
laid  his  other  hand — I  had  taken  one — across  his  face,  I  bent  over  him 
with  a  whisper. 

*'  What  has  passed  to-night  need  never  be  recurred  to  between  us :  and 
X  shall  never  speak  of  it  to  another.  Don't  you  come  to  the  office,  mind, 
before  you  are  strong  enough.  But  I  shall  see  you  again  on  Monday,  fot 
I  have  five  hundred  questions  to  ask,  as  to  what  has  been  going  on,  during 
my  absence.  Grood  night,  Lennard :  you  will  outlive  your  troubles  yet, 
I  hope." 

And  never  could  I  have  a  more  faithftd  servant  than  Lennard  has 
proved  to  me  since :  and  I  hope  and  b^eve  that  he  is  outiiving  his 
Uoubles.  And  my  daiiing  Annabel  is  outliving  hers :  for  poor  Mrs. 
Brightman,  though  no  longer  in  the  world,  quitted  it  under  far  more  oon- 
solatoiy  circumstances  than  could  have  been  hoped  for.  And  we  have 
moved  from  Essex-street  to  a  commodious  habitation,  and  Leah  was 
gratified  by  being  allowed  a  voice  in  planning  out  the  fruniture  for  the 
nursery,  though,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  over  it,  she  and  Hatch 
nearly  bad  a  battle  royal. 
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ob,  thb  pbssonal  adtektubss  and  ezperibn0e8  of  a  ferihohee. 
being  sketches  in  india,  taken  on  the  spot. 

PabtVI. 

And  80  the  big  gmis  were  booming  hoarselj,  and  rifles,  matchlocks, 
muskets,  and  small-arms  were  popping  briskly,  and  the  bullets  pinged 
with  a  soft  but  unpleasant  sibilation  before  the  fair  city  of  Lqcknow  on 
the  fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  Grace  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-eight. 

And  now  the  time  was  come,  as  Sir  Colin  Campbell  worded  it  in  lus 
despatch,  '^  for  developing  the  plan  of  attack  which  had  previously  been 
determined  on,"  the  first  step  of  which  was  to  bridge  the  Goomtee. 
Hereat  did  Engineers,  Royal  and  Bengal,  her  Majesty's  Sappers  and 
Miners,  and  Sappers  from  Madras,  dusky  of  hue,  big  turbaned,  and  in- 
telligent, work  gaily  through  the  night,  and  the  following  morning  did 
the  enemy  appear  in  force  upon  that  wide  green  plain,  through  which  the 
Httle  river  Goomtee  flows  so  snake-like,  and  they  threatenea  the  bridee, 
and  appeared  disposed  to  retard  its  completion ;  whereupon  were  field- 
guns  sent  down  to  overawe  these  gentlemen  by  their  presence,  and  to  baik 
hoarsely  at  them  like  huge  watch-dogs  suffering  from  bronchitis,  and  to 
play  at  **  long  bowls  "  with  other  and  hostile  g^s,  which  they  did  to  their 
heart's  content  the  livelong  day,  while  the  big  guns  kept  on  booming  and 
the  bullets  softly  pinging,  and  the  city  ghttered  and  gleamed  uncon- 
sciously the  while  in  the  bright  hot  sun.  Swiftly  did  the  maHng  of  the 
bridge  (or  rather  of  the  two  bridges)  progress,  and  plank  after  plank  was 
laid  down  with  a  workmanlike  and  pleasant  celerity.  With  the  exception 
of  this  operation,  the  5th  of  March  was  an  uneventful  day,  in  die  course 
of  which  much  ammunition  was  wasted,  and  many  a  bullet  fell  harmless, 
and  artillerymen  and  sailors  grew  hot  with  the  exertion  of  manning  the 
18-pounders.  And  some  curious  specimens  of  hammered  shot,*  unsigntly, 
and  far  from  mathematically  spherical,  came  spinning^  into  the  camp  and 
crashing  through  the  trees,  beneath  the  shade  of  which  the  drivers  and 
horses  of  Gibbon's  field  battery  of  Royal  Artillery,  whose  guns  were 
playing  at  the  lon^  bowls  aforesaid,  were  reposing;  and  but  little  harm 
was  done,  I  wot,  that  day  to  friend  or  foe. 

But  this  night  will  a  move  be  made;  and  at  an  hour  past  midnight,  in  the 
darkness  and  the  fog  which  overspread  the  scene,  and  silently,  without 
sound  of  trumpet  or  bugle,  there  assembled  in  front  of  the  camp  a  dense 
body  of  men,  who  were  about  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  bridges  that  day 
constructed  by  crossing  over  them.  It  was  a  stranc^  scene  tms  midnight 
assembly,  and  a  sort  of  forced  stillness  pervaded  the  whole  as  the  tooops 
moved,  regiment  after  regiment,  up  to  the  rendezvous.  I  use  the  word 
".stillness"  advisedly,  reader,  for  to  those  unaccustomed  to  the  noise  and 

*  The  enemy's  shot  were  chi^y  hammered— t.  e,  lumps  of  heated  iron  beaten 
into  a  Bi^erical  form,  and  not  cast  as  ours  are— probably  from  want  of  fiimaoes, 
moulds,  and  other  appliances. 
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clamour  usually  atiendiog  the  parading  of  a  mass  of  troops  it  would  have 
seemed  hr  from  still.  Now  the  eren,  measured  tramp  of  mea  MU  upon 
the  ear,  and  now  the  dull  rumhling  of  the  artillery  guns  and  waegons  ; 
here,  trotting  hriskly  to  the  front,  comes  a  reeiment  of  cavalry,  their  steel 
scabhards  makine  a  light  jingle  as  they  Mi  against  the  stirrup-irons ; 
there  comes  another  regiment  of  cavalry,  likewise  trotting,  but  who  jingle 
not  as  they  advance,  and  who  seem  to  have  even  muffled  their  horses' 
hoofs,  so  silently,  almost  stealthily,  do  they  pass  by.  Why  is  this? 
Because  these  are  Sikh  cavalry,  who  know  not  steel  scabbards  and  their 
attendant  jingle,  but  who  wear  leather  sheaths,  wherein  the  swords  do 
not  become  blunt  and  dull,  and  who,  though  perchance  they  might  fail 
to  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  good  folks  at  home,  who  love  the  clatter 
and  the  clash,  and  the  ringing  of  spurs,  stirrup-irons,  and  scabbards, 
and  look  on  them  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  soldier,  are  able,  by  foregoing 
these  same,  to  have  tulwars,  witn  edges  like  that  of  a  razor — ^keen,  bright, 
and  ready,  as  many  a  deep  and  ghastly  cut  on  Sepoy  corpses  can  testify. 
And  so  this  body  of  troops  pressed  on  through  the  darkness  (with  now 
and  again  the  flash  of  a  heavy  gun,  or  a  sharp  rattling  volley  of  musketry, 
to  give  a  sort  of  zest  and  piquancy  to  the  scene),  finding  their  way — so 
it  appeared  to  me — by  instinct ;  ror  where  we  were  going,  how  we  were 
to  get  there,  how  penetjtete  the  gloom,  and,  in  &ct,  how  anything  was  to 
result  from  all  this,  it  was  not  easy  to  foresee ;  and,  in  fact,  I  still  have  my 
doubts  on  the  subject,  had  it  not  been  that  we  were  suddenly  favoured  by 
the  appearance  of  Luna  looking  rather  pale  from  the  severity  of  her  struggle 
with  the  fog,  but  radiant  with  the  triumph  she  had  accomplished  over  uie 
same.  I  have  a  dim  consciousness  of  all  this  and  all  these  noises— of 
finding  myself  with  great,  hie,  armed  masses  of  shadow — for  such  the 
troops  appeared  to  be-— trampmg  on  every  side  of  me ;  of  innumerable 
halts  and  delays ;  of  being  somewhere  on  the  open  plain,  and  not  far 
from  the  river ;  of  taking  advantage  of  certain  stoppages  to  curl  myself' 
up  in  my  cloak  on  the  ground*  in  the  warrior-taking-nis-rest  style,  and 
snatch  a  few  moments*  sleep ;  of  asking  and  being  asked  a  score  of  times 
the  question,  which  was  never  answered  except  by  vague  hypotheses, 
"  Where  are  we  going  to  ?"— of  a  sort  of  confused  notion  that  we  were 
going  to  cover  ourselves  with  glory ;  of  gradually  becoming  insensible  to 
the  romance  and  picturesque  strangeness  of  the  scene  which  had  at  first 
attracted  me,  and  more  sensible  of  the  cravings  of  Morpheus,  who  refused 
to  be  comforted  by  the  light  snatches  of  sleep  above  mentioned ;  of  cross- 
ing the  bridge,  and  of  being  a  good  deal  squeezed  by  my  fellow-man  in 
doing  so;  and,  moreover,  of  hearing  a  good  deal  of  strong  and  emphatic 
language,  which,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  in  the  dark,  sounded  very  much 
like  swearing ;  and,  finally,  of  morning  breaking,  and  of  a  brave  and  gay 
coup  cTcsU  as  one  looked  and  saw  between  one  and  the  dazzling  sun  the 
various  regiments  composing  the  force  drawn  up  in  column,  and  beheld 
how  out  of  the  nettle  Chaos  we  had  plucked  the  flower  Order.* 

*  The  regiments  present  on  this  occasion  were  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards  (the 
*<  Bays "),  tiie  9th  l4Uioers,  and  one  or  two  regiments  of  IrregoUr  Cavauy  • 
D'Agnilar's  troop  Royal  Horse  ArtiUeiy,  Bimington's  and  Mackinnon's  troops 
Bengal  Horse  Artillerv,  Gibbon's  and  Middleton's  field  batteries  of  Boyal  Artillery, 
the  23rd  Royal  Webb  Fusiliers,  the  79th  Highlanders,  2nd  and  drd  battalions 
Rifle  Brigade,  1st  Bengal  European  Fusiliers,  and  Green's  regiment  of  Sikhs. 
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Ahead  are  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  sen^ng  out  skiriniahers  in 
all  directioos ;  there  are  the  Queen's  Bay8»  who  look,  in  iheir  scarlet 
coats,  as  if  they  had  come  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  attracting  all  the 
rays  of  the  sun ;  there  are  the  9th  Lancers,  looking  as  they  ever  do, 
smart,  neat,  and  husiness-Iike,  with  theb  lances  slung  lightly  on  their 
anns ;  there  are  large  bodies  ci  Sikh  Irregular  Cavalry,  hig-whiskered, 
monster-turbaned,  and  for  the  most  part  sh^e-coloured  as  to  clothes,  wlule 
each  man  presents  the  appearance  of  an  armoury  in  miniature,  vrhat  with 
the  spear,  tulwar,  and  pistols  d  discretum  wherewith  he  is  equipped ; 
there  are  three  troops  of  Horse  Artillery,  one  whereof  is  Royal,  and  the 
other  two  Bengal,  all  equally  ready  to  gallop  over  the  stiffast  line  of 
country  you  can  point  out  to  them,  and  to  bbize  away  with  perfect  and 
deadly  precision  afterwards,  and  these  complete  the  cavalry  odumn, 
which  is  halted  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  waiting  the  order  to  advance. 

Reader,  a  word  in  your  ear.  There  ia  an  officer  among  those  acailei- 
coated  Bays,  chatting  away  merrily  enough  now — a  gallant  soldier,  fiill 
of  life,  courage,  and  h(^.  Look  on  him  well,  my  friend,  now  while  yon 
can,  and  then  seek  not  to  look  on  him  again,  for  three  short  hours'  hence, 
or  when  you  next  shall  see  him,  'twill  not,  as  now,  be  a  glad  sight  which 
shall  meet  your  eyes,  but  a  ghastly  and  a  horrible  one,  from  which  you 
will  turn  shuddering  and  piWing  away.  How  bravely  does  the  great 
round  snn  rise  up !— -how  bravely  and  how  bright ! — gilding  the  gay  scene 
and  gladdening  all  hearts ;  and  yet  did  some  of  us  but  ^ow — did  he  I 
have  just  spoken  of  but  know — that  this  was  the  last  sunrise  he  would 
ever  see !  and  that  when  to-morrow  the  round  sun  rises  up  as  brightly 
and  gilds  the  sreen  plain  and  the  waving  tree-tops  as  now,  its  rays  wifl 
light  up  and  tall  upon  a  dank  and  mutilated  corpse  lying  away  there 
towards  the  city  upon  the  dewy  grass,  where,  then,  would  our  gladness  be? 

Plumes  of  ^ghlanders  waving  gioly,  daric  coats  of  Riflemen,  the  red 
uniforms  of  theKoyal  Welsh  Fu^ers,  the  blue  of  the  Bengal  Fusiliers 
and  of  the  Artillery,  and  the  serviceable  karkee-coloured  vestments  of  the 
Sikh  regiment  of  in&ntry,  are  dustered  pleasantly  en  nuuie  below  the 
ridge  on  which  the  cavalry  are  halted.  There  is  an  everlasting  glint  and 
fflitter  from  the  bright  locks  of  the  rifles,  from  steel  ramrods  and  polished 
belt-plates  and  burmshed  buckles^  aa  the  sun's  slanting  rays  fall  upon 
them,  and  the  whole  makes  up  a  scene  in  which  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war  are  so  blended  with  its  stem  reality  that  it  will  not  readily 
be  effaced  from  the  beholder's  memory. 

I  like  to  look  back  upon  all  the  picturesque  details  of  the  same,  to  see 
in  recoUectioin  the  horses,  with  their  heads  deep  buried  in  their  noee-baes, 
feeding  ffieedily — ^the  men  carving  away  with  thdr  podcet-knives  at  we 
hunch  of  bread,  or  sucking  down  the  ''  go  of  grog"  which  composes  thdr 
frugal  break&st — the  officers  gathered  in  knots  round  doolies,  wherein 
are  pieces  of  cold  beef  and  mutton,  pleasant  to  the  eyes  of  hungry  men, 
but  which  are  rapidly  becoming  '^  small  by  degrees  and  beantifully  less :" 
while  the  meat  receives  a  peculiarly  racy  and  prononce  flavour  from  some- 
body insisting  on  carvkig  it  with  the  same  loufe  that  he  uses  fortobaoeo. 
The  tons  of  umumeraUe  fladcs^  both  wicker  and  katfaer,  are  beiDg  un« 
icrewed,andihe  ''dewoff  Ben  Nevis"  is  festerapomAh^,  wyie  ^  is  asto- 
nishing how  many  people  find  it  necessary  to  *^  correct  aoifity"  by  ^mfir 
of  <<Ezriiaw'sNo.  1.*^  There  is  a  large  display  of  cigar-cases  and  short, 
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Uaok  pipes,  accompanied  by  a  strong  smell  of  tobaeoo,  rery  sweet  and 
fragrant  in  the  early  morning  air,  and— -But  why  dwell  on  trifles  sudi 
as  these,  and  leave  unnotieed  a  Tery  pleasi^  and  prominent  feature  in  the 
scene  ?  A  little  to  the  left  are  gathered  a  g^up  of  officers  "  of  high 
d^g^ree,**  and  among  them  is  one  who,  at  this  moment,  is  attentivelyob- 
serving  through  his  glasses  some  of  the  enemy's  Tidettes  and  cavalry,  who 
are  visible  at  a  distance  on  some  riong  groond — a  short,  stroogly-bnilt 
man,  black  haired,  with  a  keen,  twii^Hng  eye^  and  a  cheerfiu  bright 
smile,  and  a  kind  word  for  all— dressed  in  a  blue  firock-eoat,  and  ever- 
lastingly  poffing  away  at  a  cheroot — qniet  in  manner,  cool,  unwavering, 
and  detennined  ;  one  whom  neither  the  hottest  and  most  deadly  fire,  the 
gravest  responsibility,  or  the  most  perilous  and  critical  junctore  can  excite 
or  flurry — a  knight  sanspemr  et  $ams  reproeke — the  '^  Bayaid  of  India" 
— General  Sir  James  Outram-^of  all  the  host  here  assemUed  the  kindest* 
hearted  and  the  gallantest 

General  Ontram's  character  and  services  are  too  well  known  to  need 
any  pnuse  from  my  pen  ;  but  there  were  many  among  us  who,  as  th^ 
k>oked  on  him  and  thought  of  Ms  brilliant  career  of  forty  years— -thought 
of  his  exploits  in  days  gone  by  against  the  rebels  of  Khandeish,  the  wild 
and  savage  Bheels— of  his  many  deeds  of  personal  valour  and  Uie  bright 
romanoe  which  attadies  itself  to  them— of  his  performances  in  the  AS" 
riian  campaign,  and  in  Lower  Sdnde^  among  the  Maifrattas^  and  in 
rersia— of  his  political,  as  well  as  of  his  military,  services — and  more  re- 
cently of  the  noUe  part  he  has  IxMiie  during  Uus  rebellion,  in  the  annals 
of  which  no  act  will  stand  out  in  clearer  rdie^  or  more  gloriously,  than 
the  generosity  which  prompted  this  noble  soldier  to  serve  where  he  might 
have  commanded,  that  he  might  so  avoid  robbing  a  gallant  comrade, 
now,  alas !  no  more^  the  illustrious  Havelock,  of  the  gk^ry  of  leading 
the  troops  he  had  commanded  so  well  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow — ^I  say, 
there  were  many  among  us  who,  as  th^  looked  on  the  heroof  all  these 
deeds,  felt  that  it  was  in  truth  an  honour  to  serve  under  such  a  general 
All  tlie  worid  know  these^  the  public  services  of  General  Outram ;  but 
all  thtf  world  do  not  know  by  how  many  little  acts  of  kindness  and  gene« 
rosity  he  has  endeared  himself  alike  to  officers  and  men ;  they  do  not 
know  that,  thanks  to  him,  many  of  the  regiments  who  entered  Lucknow 
vrith  Havdock  and  himself,  and  who  were  subsequently  under  his  com- 
mand at  the  Alum-bagh,  enjoy  at  this  moment  books,  papers,  periodicals^ 
cricketing  things,  and  odier  amusements,  wherewith  to  b^^uile  the  weary 
hours  in  camp,  and  whidi  Sir  James  has  provided  them  with  at  his  own 
expense— diese  and  many  other  like  acts,  Isay,  are  not  generally  known, 
thev  have  not  been  trumpeted  loodW  forth,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
real,  and  none  the  less  apiuremtea  by  those  who  are  aeqnainted  with 
them :  ihey  are  jewels  which  neither  lose  their  lustre  nor  their  value  be- 
cause endosed  in  a  case,  or  hidden  in  tke  mine ;  and  to  the  warmth  of  de- 
votion whidi  they  and  his  many  other  qualities  have  called  forth  among 
all  ranks,  those  who  have  served  under  him  will  readihr  testify.  There  is 
one  other  characteristra  of  General  Ontram's  wtudi  I  must  mention,  for 
it  is  one  which,  alas !  is  far  from  vniversal — I  refer  to  that  courtesy  of 
demeanour  which  he  invariably  exhibits  in  his  conveiMftioii  with  the 
lowest,  as  with  the  highest,  of  those  with  whom  he  may  have  to  do^  never 
for  a  miHnent  forgetting  in  his  position  of  commanding  offieer  that  he  is 
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a  gentlemap,  or  that  he  with  whom  he  may  be  conversing,  or  to  whom 
he  may  be  giving  an  order,  be  it  ffeneial  or  private  soldier,  has  feelings 
and  sensibilities  like  himself,  whi(£  no  rank,  however  exalted,  gives  the 
right  to  insult. 

By  this  time  the  nose-bags  are  empty,  and  the  maws  of  the  hungry 
ones  are  filled — ^the  black  pipes  have  b^en  smoked  down  to  mere  ash,  and 
the  cheeroots  are  beginning  to  bum  the  lips  that  hold  them — and,  in 
short,  our  hasty  meal  is  over.  '<  Attention !  and  in  a  moment  the  maas 
of  men  are  re-formed  in  their  even  ranks,  the  cavalry  are  upon  their 
horses,  and  all  is  ready  for  a  start.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the 
route  we  took  that  day  without  a  plan  on  which  to  mark  it  out,  and  my 
best  course  will  therefore  be,  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  movements  we 
were  intended  to  execute,  and  the  results  which  were  expected  to  be  de- 
rived thierefirom.  I  must  first,  however,  inform  you  that  Pandy's  know- 
ledfi;e,  or,  at  any  rate,  his  practice,  of  strategy  and  tactics  is  exceedingly 
linuted,  and  that,  luckily  for  us,  he  judges  of  his  opponents  by  himself, 
never  anticipating  any  originality  of  conception  on  their  part,  or  giving 
them  credit  for  more  than  one  idea  on  any  one  given  subject ;  acting  upon 
this,  therefore,  he  obtusely  imagines  that  the  same  operation  must  on  all 
occasions  be  performed  in  exactiy  the  same  manner,  and  that  if  we  wish 
to  fight  a  battle  or  capture  a  city,  we  shall  invariably  go  through  the 
same  steps,  over  the  same  ground,  and,  in  fact,  set  about  it  in  identically 
the  same  way  as  we  did  last  time  we  attempted  it  Thus,  after  Havelock 
had  thrown  reliefs  into  Lucknow,  the  enemy  set  to  work  eneigetically  to 
erect  defences  along  the  road  by  which  he  had  entered  the  city,  so  as  to 
foil  any  troops  who  might  again  attempt  to  enter  the  place  by  the  same 
path ;  very  naturally  Sir  Colm,  when  he  rescued  the  beleaguered  garri- 
son, sa^iously  declined  to  advance  hb  troops  by  the  way  which  they  had 
so  carehilly  prepared  for  his  reception,  and  by  making  a  slight  dStour  to 
the  right,  he  steered  tolerably  clear  of  these  defences  on  which  the  enemy 
had  expended  so  much  time  and  trouble.  It  was  scarcely  courteous, 
perhaps,  but  decidedly  wily— and  I  doubt  not,  Pandy  lamented  much 
over  the  gross  inciviUty  which  prompted  us  to  decline  so  fair  an  in- 
vitation, and  must  have  thought  the  ^'Feringhees"  sadly  uncom- 
plaisant  and  brusque  when  he  saw  them  come  bustiiug  in  past  "  Dil- 
koosha,''  "Martini^re,"  <<  Secunderabagh,''  '' Mess  House,"  and  <' Shah 
Nujeef,**  which  fell  one  byx>ne  into  their  hands,  till  the  Residency  was 
reached,  the  garrison  relieved,  and  the  feat  of  arms  accomplished,  with- 
out ever  once  troubHne  his  well-prepared  fortifications.  No  sooner  had 
Sir  Colin  gone,  than  the  enemy  again  commenced  their  old  plan  of  lock- 
ing the  stable  door  after  the  steed  was  stolen,  and  vigorously  did  they 
work  at  repairing  the  unfortunate  gap  whidi  they  had  before  left  op^ ; 
thus,  when  we  aidvanced  for  the  capture  of  the  city,  we  found  the  de- 
fences alon^  the  line  of  Sir  Colin's  former  route  greatiy  enlarged  and 
strengthened,  and  fortifications  grown  up  where  preriously  none  had  ex- 
isted. This  was  all  well  and  good — Pandy  was  perfectly  happy;  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  art  of  tiSdng  defences  in  reverse,  or  of  the  many 
cunning  devices  and  resources  of  engineers ;  in  the  fond  hope  that  tins 
time  he  was  ready  for  us,  he  reposed  behind  his  huge  mud  parapets,  or 
popped  away  firom  numberless  loopholes  and  embrasures  in  charming  con- 
fidence, or  threw  up  trenches,  ditches,  and  batteries  in  all  sorts  of  sly 
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streets  and  roadwajrsy  and  set  a  thousand  traps  in  a  thousand  unexpected 
comers  wherein  to  catch  the  unsuspicious  inbdel. 

Alasy  for  Pandy,  he  had  quite  overiooked  one  thinc^ :  the  side  of  the 
dty  along  which  the  little  river  Goomtee  runs  (a  mae  against  which  no 
hostale  demonstrations  had  been  made  on  'former  occasions,  a  fact  which, 
according  to  Pandy's  reasoning,  inferred  that  none  erer  would  be  made) 
was  left  bare,  naked,  and  comparatirely  unguarded.    True,  there  was  the 
river,  and  was  not  that  a  defence  in  itself?     Nous  verrans.  And,  in  the 
mean  time,  my  black  friends  with  the  black  hearts,  child-killers  and 
murderers  of  women,  lie  calm  and  hapny  within  your  fortified  palaces ; 
set  your  sly  traps,  and  blaze  away  witn  matchlock  and  booming  gun, 
and  heap  msh  insults  upon  those  two  English  ladies  whom  you  hold 
captive  within  your  walls ;  and  be  merry,  my  friends,  over  the  coming 
hii  of  the  **  Feringhees,'*  for  have  not  your  &kirs  and  gooroos  told  you 
that  the  sun  of  the  infidels  is  set,  and  wat  they  shall  be  confounded  and 
put  to  shame  ?   And  is  not  Allah  great,  and  Brahma  good  and  powerful  ? 
It  was  a  pity,  to  be  sure,  for  your  sakes,  that  Sir  Colin  should  have  had 
a  head  upon  his  shoulders  at  all,  or  that  any  of  our  generals  should  haye 
been  capable  of  putting  this  and  that  together,  in  logical  conjunction, 
and  that  it  should  have  occurred  to  us  to  make  a  demonstration  on  that 
particular  side  of  the  city  where  the  Goomtee  is  the  sole  defence ;  it  was 
likewise  somewhat  unfortunate  that  there  should  have  been  a  general  of 
Sir  James  Outram's  experience  and  ability  to  conduct  these  trans-Goomtee 
operations.     But  so  it  was ;  and  now,  reader,  perhaps  you  begin  to  com- 
prehend why  bridges  were  built,  and  why  the  troops  crossed  over  the  river 
as  I  have  aboye  described.     It  was  not,  however,  with  the  intention  of 
actually  effecting  the  capture  of  the  dty  in  this  direction,  but  in  order  to 
assist  it  very  materially  oy,  in  the  first  place,  diverting  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion, and  in  the  second,  by  establishing  batteries,  which  should  enfilade 
and  take  in  reverse  their  line  of  defences  (which  were  chiefly  erected  at 
right  angles  to  the  river),  and  thereby  render  them  untenable.     This 
movement  had  also  another  important  effect — viz.  that  of  keeping  the 
enemy  in  a  state  of  chronic  alarm  lest  all  outlets  to  the  rear  shomd  be 
closed,  and  all  means  of  escape  cut  off.     Doubtless  the  bloody  scene 
which  had  been  enacted  in  the  **  Secunderabagh,''  at  Sir  Colin's  relief  of 
Lucknow,  where  two  thousand  Sepoys  were  caught  like  rats  in  a  cage, 
and  whence,  I  believe,  not  one  escaped^  thanks  to  the  keen  bayonets  of 
the  Highlanders  and  Sikhs— doubtless  this  bloody  scene,  and  tne  recol- 
lection of  the  two  thousand  corpses,  as  they  were  taken  out  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  was  ever  dancmg  and  ffitting  a  horrible  vision  before 
their  eyes,  and  fostered  an  unconquerable  dread  that,  did  they  stand 
their  ground  on  this  occasion,  a  similar  fate  might  befieJ  them,  and  that 
as  Sir  Colin  advanced  against  theA  on  the  one  side,  Sir  James  Outram, 
forcing  the  passage  of  one  of  the  two  regular  bridges  across  the  Goomtee, 
would  take  them  in  flank  and  rear,  and  that  thus  the  tragedy  of  the  16th 
November*  would  be  re-enacted ;  and  to  this  dread,  very  probably,  do 
we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  their  rapid  desertion  ,of  their  elaborate 
defences,  and  our  comparatively  easy  capture  of  the  city. 

It  will  thus  be  evident  that  the  army  was  now  divided  into  two  great 

*  The  day  on  which  the  Secunderabagh  fell. 
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divisions^  the  one  under  Geoeiml  Outntm  on  the  left  baak,  the  odi^ 
under  Sir  Colin  Campbell  on  the  rtght»  both  moving  in  the  tame  dine* 
tioo,  and  parallel  to  oae  another,  bat  the  former  always  so  &r  m  adrance 
of  the  latter  as  was  leqnisite  for  the  eetablishing  of  the  batteries  whieh 
were  to  driTe  away  Pandjr  from  his  fixtifioatioos,  hy  a  deadly  enfilade 
fire  of  shot  and  a  dense  shower  of  shdl  whidi  night  and  day  they  povred 
inoessantly  into  them,  after  they  had  aooompUshed  which  Sir  CoHn  would 
push  forward  hij  troops,  capturinr  position  af^  pontion  in  regular 
sueeession,  General  Outram  the  while  moring  forward^  repeatbg  the 
operation,  bombarding  and  enfilading  further  fences  until  they  in  their 
turns  became  untenaUe,  and  were  captured. 

And  now,  baring  as  beet  I  can,  without  plans  or  drawings,  made  clear 
the  principles  of  attack  adopted,  let  me  return  to  the  force  which  I  hare 
kept  waitingall  this  time  in  a  yeiy  hot  sun,  iimpatieot  to  advance.  * 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  plain.  On  our  left  lies  Lucknow.  We  do 
not,  however,  continue  parallel  to  the  river,  but  make  a  wide  sweep  to 
the  riffht,  which  oecu[Mes  us  for  some  time,  and  then  again  turning  to 
the  len,  advance  in  our  former  direction  at  a  rapid  pace.  It  was  now  about 
eleven  o'clock  ;  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  were  far  ahead,  having 
trotted  OB,  and  we  were,  therefore,  unable  to  see  what  they  were  doing, 
bat  reports  began  to  be  droulated  that  they  were  engaged,  nor  didtheM 
reports  long  want  eenfirmation,  for  the  sound  of  brisk  firing  became 
audiUe,  and  we  shortly  came  upon  some  of  their  handiwork,  and  a 
sickening  sight  it  was.  A  knot  of  women  were  utting  weepii^  bitterly 
over  some  ludf^doien  gashed  and  mangled  corpses,  the  bodies  of  a  small 
picket  of  the  enemy  whom  our  cavalry  had  surprised.  The  poor  women 
looked  up  at  us  imploringly,  with  teanul  eyes  and  dssped  hands,  aa  we 
passed,  wad  sadly  down  at  the  wretched,  mutilated  remains  o€  perhapa 
all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  this  world.  Some  of  them  had  covered  the 
still  warm  bodies  over  with  a  cloth,  as  well  they  might,  for  many  of  the 
outs  were  the  most  trenchant  and  ghastly  I  had  ever  seen,  while  others 
gazed,  mute  and  horrified,  on  the  disfigured  features  and  severed  skulls, 
and  on  ike  mat  red-gaping  wounds,  as  idiots  look  upon  a  sight  which 
foscinates  while  it  ternfies  mem,  and  as  though  they  sought  in  vain  to 
realise  the  terrible  and  awful  fenth.  And,  in  the  mean  time^  where  are 
the  cavalry  ?  They  have  swept  onward,  away  past  weeping  women  and 
dead  men,  away  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  flying  rabble !  A  portion  of  the 
**  Bays"  and  9th  Lancers  are  called  upon  to  charge,  and  neadlong  they 
ride,  dealing  d^ath  around  them  with  their  long  flashing  swords,  and 
cutting  up  a  large  number  of  the  enemy ;  though,  unfortunately,  the 
'*  Bays,"  who  were  the  leading  r^^iment,  advancing  with  that  wild  and 
reckless  courage  wtiich  the  taste  of  blood  stirs  up^  galloped  on  on  their 
work  of  desteuctbn  further  than  necessiW  demanded  or  prudence 
prompted,  till,  in  scattered  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  their  ranks  broken 
by  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ground,  they  reached  the  '^  raee-course^'* 
where  the  gallant  Major  Percy  Smith,  with  one  or  two  privates  (I 
believe)  fell  victims  to  their  temerity.  Sir  Hope  Grant,  seeing  the  dis- 
orderly nature  of  die  charge,  and  fearing  die  results  might  be  disastrous, 
had  halted  the  9th  Lancers,  and  at  iMt  the  ^*  Bays"  were  checked  in 
their  mad  career;  but,  spite  of  the  courageous  self-devotion  and  strenuous 
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efforts  of  Eiwign  Soeyd  aad  G>rpond  Goad,*  they  were  unable  to  bibg 
uray  Mi^r  Smith's  ooijf  which  bad  to  be  lefit  on  the  6M  to  the  mezey 
of  a  naeroikise  ^o/Btoy — a  cnemaatancie  which  added  greatly  to  the  grief 
we  all  &lt  for  this  omoer's  loss ;  and  sad  were  the  &m§  of  hie  Tcgiment 
as  ther  rode  bade  exhausted  and  with  breathless  hones  ta  join  the  rest  of 
thecoliunD« 

Ah  I  it'is  a  sad  moment  that,  when  the  excitement  which  hmried  yo« 
0D»  and  bore  you  unshrinking  through  the  heat  of  battle  has  died  awayi 
and  you  have  nothing  left  Imt  to  count  over  the  friends  who  axe  gone^ 
and  to  fiuniliarise  yonnelf  with  the  cruel  diought  that  never  agaia  wiH 
that  hand  graep  yoorSy  and  that  the  dear  eyes  are  dosed  for  ever.  A 
wietohed  waking  it  is  oa  the  mom  which  succeeds  an  action — a  blank 
and  joyless  day  that  fellows.  It  is  hard  to  seek  in  the  gkiy  you  have 
won  for  the  companions  yon  hsTe  last,  and  pooily  does  the  soeeess  of 
yesterday  fill  up  the  gaps  which  shot  and  steel  havo  made;  the  **  old 
lamiMar  ftoes"  that  you  miss;  the  well-known  footsteps  that  you  hear  no 
more  ;  the  kind  Toice,  with  its  cheering  accents  of  friendship  and  brother- 
hood, where  are  they  now  ?  Oh !  who  among  us,  my  friends,  has  not 
in  the  course  of  a  lifetime  had  to  ask  this  piiSful  question  ?  How  few 
among  us  are  there  who^  in  the  course  of  this  wretched  rebellion  and  its 
atten&nt  waoe,  have  not  felt  that  dreary  blank  and  Tacuum  in  their  hearts 
as  they  mounted  over  some  dear  and  weU-loved  comrade  ?  It  is  not 
when  the  blow  first  strikes  upon  the  heart  that  it  is  felt  most  keenly,  but 
it  is  the  bruise  whidi  it  leayes  behind,  and  wluch  refuses  to  be  heale^ 
that  is  the  hardest  to,  be  home.     How  cruelly  in  those  days  of  c 


do  we  mly  nature's  probes — truth  and  affection — to  the  gaping  wouno, 
and  search  into  it,  and  fed  its  depth,  and  measure  its  extent,  and  realise 
fer  oursdves  the  greatness  and  the  fulness  of  our  gri^!  Ah»  then  it  is^ 
whoi,  as  day  follows  day,  and  the  roid  remains  still  unfilled,  and  the 
slow  cure  seems  still  to  stand  aloof,  thai  we  suffer  most ;  then,  while  the 
wodd  rolls  on  as  it  did  before^  and  felks  around  us  pass  to  and  fro  upon 
their  sereral  paths,  careless  and  gay  as  ever,  imd  heedless  of  our  loss,  tW 
the  anguish  gnaws  fiercest  at  our  souls.  War  is  but  poor  w<Hdc  after  all; 
n  little  glory,  a  little  |^littMr,  to  season  much  sorrow,  ^ef,  and  woe ! 

In  the  above  skirmish  the  main  body  of  the  force  had  taken  no  nart^ 
but  as  we  arrived  on  some  rising*  ground  we  saw  the  horse  arUllerj 
densely  envdoped  in  sdf-ereated  smoke,  and  firii^  away  very  fast  in  the 
direction  of  a  large  ydlow  bungalow  (the  *^  Chueker-wallah  Khotee," 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  again  more  than  onee  in  the. 
course  of  this  narrative),  situated  on  the  '' race-course,''  and  firom  which 
some  guns  were  replying,  and  making  the  most  uosatisfectory  practice. 
I  use  the  word  *'  unsatirthctory"  here  in  a  sdfish  sense,  for  the  shot  which 
were,  or  ou^ht  to  have  been,  mteaded  for  the  Horse  Artillery,  would 
occasionally  msist  on  plnmpbg  in  among  poor  innocent  us,  in  by  no 
means  an  agreeable  manner.  We  were  halted,  and  had  the  supreme 
saiasfection  of  standing,  or  sitting  quite  still  to  be  shot  at  for  some  few 
minutes— a  period  not  wholly  devoid  of  exdtement,  as  thus:  there  was  a 
dead  of  smdM^  then  a  distant  r^rt,  then  a  few  moments  of  comparative 

*  This  msn  has,  I  believe,  received  the  "Victoria  Cross  fer  the  gallantry  be 
disi^yedoo  this  occasion.  Csptaia  (now  Colonel)  Seymour  bron^t  away  Bisjor 
Smith's  hdmet,  medals,  and  watdu 
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iUenoe,  then  half  a  doien  criet  of  **  Here  oomef  another  t**  a  small  dait 
•peek  Yifihle  agaioat  the  hlue  sky,  a  rapid  hurtling  through  the  air  of 
tne  approaching  missile^  a  whish-sh-di-sh  which  became  erery  moment 
londer — looder — ^louder,  till  it  passes  yon  with  a  sort  of  scream,  and 
lodges  in  the  ground  behind.  Hardly  has  it  passed  when  another  puff  of 
smoke^  and  another  distant  report,  announces  die  arrival  of  a  finesh  iron 
messenger.  It  was  curious  to  hear  the  rarious  speculations  while  the 
ban  was  still  in  flight,  as  to  where  it  would  ML  ''Here  it  comes, 
straight  at  us.**  ^  No^  if  U  go  oyer  us."  '<  It*s  into  the  Highlanders." 
Whish-di*sh-sh-8H-di«sh.  **  Just  deared  them,  by  Joye  f  And  a  deep 
breath  of  rdief  is  drawn  as  it  £dls  harmless,  tearing  up  turf,  and  stones, 
and  dust,  and  rioochetbg  away  in  the  distance,  carrying  dismay  and 
causing  confusion  amon?  the  stragglers  and  spare  horses.  Howeyer,  our 
diief  ^eot,  yii.  that  of  making  a  reconnaisance  of  this  portien  of  the 
enemy's  pontion,  and  of  establishing  ourseltes  upon  this  side  of  the  riyer, 
was  effected ;  and  General  Outram  ordered  the  troops  to  retire  about  two 
miles,  and  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  baggage,  which  had  been 
directed  not  to  cross  the  Groomtee  until  we  had  suffidentl^  cleared  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  enemy  to  ensure  its  safety.  The  position  to  which 
we  retired  was  on  the  Chinhut  road,  and  not  &r  nom  the  village 
of  Chinhut  itself— consequently  on  the  site,  or  very  nearly  so,  of  the 
fight  of  the  80th  June,  1857,  the  disastrous  consequences  of  which 
(attributable  nudnly  to  the  treachery  of  a  portion  of  the  nitherto  seeming* 
loyal  native  troops)  had  probably  hastenecl  in  a  great  measure  the  com- 
plete investment  of  the  residency  of  Lucknow. 

Here,  after  watering  our  wearied  nags,  we  souffht  shelter  from  the 
fierce  rays  of  the  sun  in  some  friendly  topes;  and  about  one  p.m.,  pro- 
tected mm  Sepoy  intrusion  by  the  pickets  which  had  been  thrown  out, 
thoroughly  tired  and  exhausted,  we  lay  down  to  take  a  '^nap,**  after 
being  some  eleven  hours  in  the  saddle,  six  or  seven  of  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  were  passed  in  the  full  glare  and  heat  of  an  Indian  sun. 
Hungry  though  one  may  be,  and  hungry  as  we  were^  eating  becomes  but 
a  secondary  consideration  on  these  occasions— every  other  feeling  yields 
'  to  the  all-absorbing*one  of  intense  fatigue.  But,  alas !  to  return  tenfold 
when  one  awakens,  as  I  did  in  about  two  or  three  hours'  time,  only  to 
find — ^like  Dame  Hubbard — that  *^  the  cupboard  was  bare,'*  or  oornpam- 
tively  so,  for  our  united  contributions  amounted  to  a  few  potatoes,  with  a 
modicum  of  grease!  which  we  fried,  and  contented  ourselves  withaL 
Such  is  campaigning. 

When  the  heat  of  the  day  had  in  some  degree  subsided  we  issued  from 
our  tope,  and  amused  ourselves  by  *^  laying  out**  our  camp,  and  grooming 
the  poor  horses  (who  were  thoroughly  ^Mone,**  all  of  them  having  been 
in  harness  for  two  whole  days,  and  some  of  them  for  three  !)  for  tb»  bag- 
gage had  not  yet  arrived,  nor,  indeed,  did  it  all  come  up  that  night,  so 
we  e'en  bivouacked,  and  made  what  beds  we  could  in  the  soft,  sandy 
soil,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  being  stepped  upon  by  a  camel  or  an 
elephant,  which  animals  bearing  baggage,  together  with  some  horees 
who  were  wandering  about  all  night  in  a  state  of  semi-somnambulism, 
kept  strolling  through  the  camp  from  **  dewy  eve"  till  mom.  How  any 
one  ever  found  their  own  baggage,  or  the  baggage  its  owners,  it  is  hard 
to  say,  but  the  noise  and  confrision  which  continiMd  all  night  was  some- 
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thing  past  belief;  long  strings  of  camels  with  great  piles  of  tables,  port- 
manteaus, tents,  and  chairs,  which  looked  in  the  gloom  like  houses,  on 
their  backs,  and  elephants  bearing,  apparently,  whole  cities,  kept  on 
passing  continually,  and  treading  alarmingly  near  one's  bao^  Camp 
followers  and  others  shouted  without  intermission,  and  it  seemed  without 
erer  drawing  breath,  for  their  <^  bhaies"  (friends  or  brothers)  the  long 
night  through ;  and  there  was  an  indiridual  called  **  Mattadeen,"  who 
seemed  to  be  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  brotherhood  with  all  the 
world,  and  to  be  '^  bhaie''  in  ordinary  to  humanity  at  large,  judging 
from  the  constant  cries  of  ^*  Ho,  Mattaoeen !  Mattadeen,  h-o-<M>-o-o-o  r 
which  echoed  through  the  darkness ;  these,  and  various  other  little  noisei^ 
tended  to  sour  one's  temper  and  disturb  one's  rest  But  at  last,  spite  of 
baggage-animals,  camp-followers,  and  Mattadeens,  and  of  an  under-cur- 
rent of  snoring  which  was  going  on,  I  fell  into  a  sound  and  delightful  sleep. 

V.  D.  M. 
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The  south  wind  tore  in  hot  pursuit 

Full  drive  upon  the  cloud. 
So  eager,  wratnful,  hot,  and  swift, 

Fierce,  conquering,  and  proud* 
He  drove  it  as  with  Tury  whips. 

And  lashed  it  on  its  way. 
Till  the  consuming  fire  rose  up 

To  bum  the  guilty  day. 

*Twas  a  sight  to  see,  in  the  year  of  grace, 

The^llows  on  the  moor; 
There  Highlandmen,  from  hill  and  glen. 

Were  strung  up  by  the  score. 
Many  there  were,  black-choked  by  law, 

mio  died  with  a  stifled  prayer. 
Yet  never  but  one  who,  bright  and  free. 

Took  his  last  leap  in  the  air. 

I  saw  the  wretch  they  were  going  to  stretch 

Take  up  his  fiddle  and  bow : 
•*  Jocky,  my  lad,"  he  said,  "don't  cry. 

But  make  the  old  chanter  blow. 
And  play  '  Mad  Meg.' "    He  screwed  a  peg. 

And  made  the  old  strings  auiver ; 
With  rasp  and  squeak  he  made  it  speak, 

And  gave  us  "Ferry  the  Biver." 

His  feet  began  to  shuffle  and  trip. 
He  sprang,  and  leaped,  and  capered. 

His  pirouettes  were  double  quick, 
Bia  bound  was  like  a  leopard; 
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And  all  ike  time  the  fid<fle  went, 

Witk  witches'  oil  for  roon — 
If  he  plajed  a  single  reel  to  ni, 

He  plajed  at  l^t  three  dofen. 

He  made  the  rerj  gallows-kee 

Shake  with  the  merry  danoes, 
Wiik  old  strafthspen  and  Highland  jigs. 

And  "The  Marchinff  of  the  Lances;" 
«  The  Bells  of  bonny  Cupar  Town," 
With  their  one-two-three,  came  laughing. 
And  then  a  smuggler's  rantine  lilt. 

Sung  when  the  "  moonlighrs"  quaffing. 

He  sawed  and  sawed,  to  hear  him,  0  Lord! 

'Twas  enough  to  gladden  a  Quaker ; 
Twas  •«  CaUer  Moonlight,"  and  "O,  such  a  Night !" 

And  ''  Go  to  the  Devil  and  shake  her." 
His  fin^rs  flew  the  gamut  through. 

Leaping  from  top  to  bottom, 
The  gallows-tree  with  his  minstrelsy 

Shook  as  he  roared  "  Od  rot  'em  r 

The  hangman,  clapping  hands,  admired, 

XJntU  the  sheriff  bedconed : 
"  You'?e  played  oioogh — that's  pumtMm  iuf. — 

I've  two-and-thirty  reckoned.' 
"  One  moment  more,  to  double  the  score — 

Just  hear  my  *  Tullochfforum.* " 
May  I  never  sup  if  he  diau't  screw  up, 

And  play  it  variorum. 

The  hangman  stooped,  the  rope  he  looped — 

That  knot  will  solve  the  riddle — 
Then  turned  to  Rob,  with  a  scrape  and  bob, 

And  begged  to  take  his  fiddle ; 
But  the  ne'er-do-weel,  as  staunch  as  steel, 

Caught  up  the  old  bread-maker. 
And  over  his  knee,  and  against  the  tree, 

He  smashed  it— -the  law-breaker ! 

Then  threw  up  his  hat,  cried  out,  "A  rat ! — 

Hanover  rats  love  barley — 
They've  got  in  the  bam  sjod  stolen  the  yacn-^ 

God  save  the  good  King  Charlie!" 
Then,  lashinff  out,  he  danoed  a  spring — 

His  stout  neart  did  not  falter; 
In  the  hangman's  lap  he  flung  his  cap. 

And  loopsd  for  himself  the  nalter. 

With  no  prayer  or  sigh  but  a  look  at  the  sky. 

He  ran  up  the  gallows  stair. 
With  a  pull  at  the  rope,  and  a  wish  and  a  hope 

That  the  hemp  the  weight  might  bear, 
Shut  eye  and  mouth,  first  whistkd  to  south. 

Then  made — God  save  the  mark  I — 
What  for  forty  year  he  had  scorned  to  fear — 

That  DREADFUL  LEAP  IN  THE  DARK ! 
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It  18  upwards  of  two  J^^tan  since  Sir  Jobn  Romilly,  as  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  submitted  to  the  Treasury  a  proposal  ^'  for  the  publication  of  ma- 
ieriab  for  the  History  of  this  Country  from  the  Invasion  of  the  Romans 
to  the  Reig^  of  Henry  VIII."  His  suggestion  was,  that  these  materials 
ahould  be  selected  for  publication  imder  competent  editors  without  refer- 
ence to  periodical  or  chronological  arrangement,  but  immutilated  and 
unabridg^,  preference  being  given,  in  the  first  instance,  to  such  materials 
as  were  most  scarce  and  valuable.  Also^  that  the  editor  should  give  an 
account  of  the  MSS.  employed  by  him,  of  their  age  and  peculiarities; 
and  that  he  should  add  to  the  work  a  brief  account  of  the  hfb  and  times 
of  the  author,  and  any  remarks  necessary  to  explain  the  chronology;  but 
no  other  note  or  comment  was  to  be  allowed,  except  what  might  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  text.  The  works  were  to  be  pub« 
lisbed  separately,  as  they  were  finished,  in  octavo  size ;  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  the  task  resting  upon  the  editors,  who  were  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls  with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasuiy. 

Their  lordships  approved  of  Sir  John's  proposal  throughout,  adding, 
however,  a  suggestion  of  their  own,  which  nas  been  carried  out  in  this, 
the  initial  volume  of  an  important  series — viz.  that  the  preface  to  each 
work  should  contain  a  biographical  account  of  the  author,  so  far  as  au- 
thentic materials  existed  for  that  purpose,  andan  estimate  of  his  historical 
credibility  and  value.  The  first  fruits  of  this  large  and  liberal  scheme 
may  now  be  enjoyed  by  whosoever  will,  in  the  form  of  a  handsome 
octavo  of  some  nine  hundred  pages,  adorned  with  an  illuminated  fac- 
simile in  Day  and  Son's  best  style. 

When  M.  Jules  Delpit  visited  England,  in  1843,  he  devoted  three 
months  to  that  cynosure  of  "  green  fat"  eyes,  the  Corporation  of  London's 
XjruildhalL  But  he  went  not  thitherwards  on  aldermanic  thoughts  intent 
He  was  not  prepared  to  go  all  lei^hs  with  Hood's  "  florid,  corpulenti 
and  rich"  Sir  John^  whose  confession  of  faith  (and  practice)  had  this  for 
its  main  article — 

"  Talk  of  your  Spring,  and  verdure,  and  all  that ! 

Give  mg  gteesa  fat ! 
As  for  your  Poets  with  their  groves  of  myrtles 

And  billing  turtles. 
Give  me,  for  poetry,  them  Turtles  there, 

A-billing  in  a  bill  of  fare ! 

"  Of  all  the  things  I  ever  swallow — 

Good,  well-dress  d  turtle  beats  them  hollow — 

It  almost  makes  me  wish,  I  vow, 

To  have  two  stomachs,  like  a  cow !" 

♦  Munimenta  Gildhall»  Londinenaia;  Liber  Albus,  Liber  Cuatumanim,  et 
Liber  Horn.  Edited  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A..  &c.  Vol.  I.  containing  Liber  Albus, 
compiled  a.d.  1419.  Published  by  the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls.  London: 
Longman  and  Co.  1859. 
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And  h  I  as  with  the  eQcl,  an  inward  thrill 
Upheaved  bis  waisteoat  and  disturb'd  his  frill. 
His  month  was  oozinff  and  he  work'd  his  jaw— 
**  I  almost  think  that  I  coold  eat  one  raw !" 

It  wai  not,  then,  for  caUipaah  and  callipee  that  M.  Delpit  so  aasidaooily 
bauDted  Gog  and  Magog's  HalL  A  three  months'  course  of  turtle 
would  be  as  bad  at  toujaurs  perdrix.  His  object  was  to  ransadc  trea- 
sures to  which  the  arerage  alderman  is  supposed  to  be  suprerody  indif- 
ferent, and  for  whose  meaning  it  must  be  an  tmcommon  coundlmas 
that  cares  two  figs.  This  porseyering  French  student  baa  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  devoted  more  time  and  thought  to  the  examination  of  the 
Gty  records,  in  their  entirety,  than  any  other  person  since  the  time  oi 
their  being  written.  He  succeeded  in  collecting  from  the  City  Archives, 
says  the  c^tor  of  the  present  volume,  ^'  copies  oif  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  documents  bearing  reference  to  the  eaiiy  relations  of  this 
country  with  France,  the  existence  of  the  great  majority  of  whidi  had 
until  then  been  unknown."  His  commendations  of  die  Guildhall  re- 
cords were  of  a  kind  to  fix  the  attention  of  all  concerned.  He  expressed 
his  conviction  that  an  attentive  examination  of  these  documents  might 
reveal  facts  unknown  or  unanticipated,  and  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
curious  revelations  as  to  the  then  state  of  manners,  and  the  form  assumed 
by  civil  or  commercial  transactions.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  great  glory 
for  the  community  of  London,  he  declared,  not  only  to  possess  archives 
more  complete  than  those  of  any  other  city,  but  to  possess  archives  whi<^ 
contain,  so  to  saj,  the  title-deeds  (iitres)  of  the  nation  itself;  and  thes^ 
not  merely  in  the  form  of  incorrect,  partial,  or  incidental  copies,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  regular,  authentic,  and  more  complete  than  those  in  any  of 
the  repontories  from  which  the  published  copies  have  been  taken. 

The  time  having  at  length  arrived,  says  Mr.  Riley,*  *^  thanks  alike  to 
the  public  spirit  and  munificence  of  the  Grovemment,  the  courteous  libe- 
rality of  the  City  Corporation,  and  the  discernment  of  the  Master  of  the 
Bolb,  for  the  publication  of  the  more  valuable  portions  of  the  City  re- 
cords, the  LU^  Albus  has  been  selected  as  tne  first  of  the  present 
Series."  The  selection  appears  in  every  viray  a  judicious  one,  and  » 
justified  by  the  Editor  partly  from  this  ''White  Book's''  comparatively 
superior  merits  as  a  compilation ;  partly  from  the  large  amount  of  new 
li^t  which  is  reflected  mm  its  pages  upon  social  life,  more  especially^ 
and  civic  usaffes,  during  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  ;  partly  from  the 
high  esteem  m  which  it  has  always  been  held  by  the  civic  authorities, 
as  one  of  their  choicest  heirlooms ;  and,  in  part,  with  a  view  to  the 
advantages  afforded  by  its  invaluable  Calendar  to  the  princinal  civic 
records  m  existence  at  the  date  of  its  compilation.  M.  Delpit  has  pro- 
nounced this  volume  to  be  "  a  grand  Repertoiy  of  the  archives  of  the 
Ci^ ;"  and  elsewhere  he  declares  (af^  a  brief  quotation  from  it)  tliat 
had  his  design  been  ^*  to  indicate  everything  that  is  curious  and  interest- 
ing in  that  work,"  he  '^  should  have  had  to  copy  it  from  b^^inning  to 
end."  In  short,  he  marks  the  White  Book  with  a  white  stone,  and  in 
such  a  way,  that  all  the  pathetic  previsions  of  the  motto,  or  epigraph, 
are  now  effectually  dispelled — to  wu, 

*  Introduction,  p.  xviL 
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Qai  "  Liber  AUms  "  erat,  nnno  est  contrarios  albo, 

Tacfcus  et  est  unctis*  pollicibusque  ni^r.f 
Pum  taraen  est  extans,  istam  describite  librum ; 

Ne,  aemel  amisso,  postea  nollus  erit 
Quod  si  nollus  erit--noimulla  est  nostraque  culpa^— 

Hei !  ptetii  STunini,  perdita  gemma,  Yale ! 

The  '<  gem  "  of  once  '^whitest"  purest  ray  serene,  was  not  to  be  lort  in 
daric  umathomed  caves  of  htiinan  oblivion  ;  the  precious  pages  were  not 
doomed  to  utter  obliteration  by  the  impreas  of  greasy  thumbs.  Her 
Majesty's  Frintera  have  now  secured  the  imperilled  treasure  a  safe  and 
lasting  place  among  Berum  JBrilannicarum  medu  <Bti  8er^fiareSy  or 
Cbrdhicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  tiie  Middle 
Ages. 

The  Idber  Albus  is  described  as  a  large  folio  volume,  in  a  leather 
binding,  the  boards  and  bosses  of  which  are  of  the  date  probably  of  the 
I6th  century.  It  was  compiled  in  the  year  1419,  under  the  auspices  of 
ihe  Common  Clerk,  or  Town  Clerk,  one  John  Carpenter,  a  Memmr  of 
whose  Life  and  Times  was  published  in  1856  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brewer. 
It  is  written  throughout  in  the  hand  known  as  **  Modem  Gothic,"  by  a 
variety  of  penmen.  Its  ''  great  and  peculiar  merit,"  as  the  editor  oh* 
serves,  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  new  and  abundant  light  it  throws 
upon  the  social  condition,  usages,  and  institutions  of  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  of  England's  most  important,  and  in  every  respect  most  favoured, 
community.  The  period  under  illustration  extends  from  the  earlier  yean 
of  the  reign  of  Edwaid  I.  to  about  the  middle  of  that  of  Richard  II.| 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  there  appears  to  have  been  but  little 
change  in  the  internal  laws  and  regulations  of  our  civic  communities  4 
most  of  the  arts  and  handicrafts  practised  here  remaining  in  much  the 
same  state ;  and  the  enactments  and  ordinances  as  to  manufactures  and 
the  supply  of  food,  being  characterised  by  almost  identical  features 
ihroughout.  Such  was  '*  the  non-progressive  tendency  of  the  times,  sudi 
ihe  vis  tnertuE  of  the  few  who  had  to  do  with  making  thvlaws,  and  so 
guiding  the  multitude,  that  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  usage  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
equally  belonged  to  that  of  Edward  III. 

^^The  only  great  cUfficulty  that  the  Editor  has  met  with  has  been, 
owing  to  ihe  extremely  inartistical  plan  of  compilation  pervading  the 
greater  part  of  the  orig^mal  work,  in  the  fi;rouping  and  arranging  of  his 
cdlection  of  facts.  Happily,  however,  he  has,  wiw  a  fair  degree  of  satis- 
&ction  to  himself,  succeeded  in  producing  somewhat  of  system  and  order 
out  of  an  accumulation  which,  when  originally  excerpted,  seemed  little 
short  of  chaotic."  As  the  result,  Mr.  ^ey  proposes  to  view  what  might 
be  termed  *<  Civic  and  Social  Life  in  the  mid-days  of  the  Flantaffenets," 
under  the  following  phases : — Houses  and  shops ;  chimneys,  fuel ;  builders 
and  building  materials: — Streets  and  street  regulations;  city  gates:— 
Regulations  in  reference  to  the  River,  the  watercourse  of  Walbrook,  and 

*  Uiwcit  is  evidently  meant  for  a  noun-substantive.  Mr.  Rt^y  would  translate 
it  "greaie-spots." 

t  It  is  now,  in  fact,  known  to  the  City  officials  as  the  Liber  Niger— the  original 
title  bdog  unhandsomely  transferred  to  a  transcript,  made  in  1582. 

t  See  Introdoction,  j^.  xxxvil.  tjq. 
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the  city  flosses  :—>Pofice  regnUtioitf :— Hostdiers  and  lodging-house 
keepers  : — ^Brewers  and  taremers ;  ales  and  wines : — Bread  and  bakers, 
corn-dealers,  millers,  cooks,  pie-bakers,  and  pastelers : — Fidimcmgers  and 
fish: — Butchers  and  butchers'  meat: — Poulterers  and  poultry: — ^Food 
and  miscellaneous  articles: — Clothing  and  clothiers;  nipperers,  shoe- 
makers, furriers,  and  other  trades : — Commerce,  imports,  and  exports : — 
CMEences,  pani^meats,  aad  prisons.  His  introductory  sketch  (pp.  xzix.- 
eix^X  whi^  iUnstrates  the  foregoing  particulars  in  the  order  hm  given, 
stay  be  said  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  entire  Tolame,  and  will  be  read 
with  real  interest  by  many  to  whom  Liber  Albus  itself  might  seem  un- 
inviting as  the  Moest-looking  of  Blue  Books.  We  can  only  t^ioh  here  and 
there,  m  touch-and-go,  off  at  a  tangent  style,  on  a  few  of  the  medlej 
items  which  make  up  the  motley  whole. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  tin  observer,  whose  stand-point 
belongs  to  Free-Trade  times,  and  whose  lot  is  cast  (for  betto'  or  worse) 
in  an  age  of  Pditioal  Economy,  is  the  constant  contft^  exercised  by  those 
in  authority  over  those  in  business — the  amoant  of  magisterial  interference 
with  rates  of  wages,  tariffs  of  prices,  and  all  dealings  whatsoever  between 
buyer  and  seller,  or  master  and  man.  Eariy  in  Edward  the  Third's  reign, 
riers  were  ordered  to  sell  ^Mirs  at  the  rate  of  6dL  and  8d.  the  pair, 
f  best  not  to  exceed  12d.  Under  Edward  I.,  the  prices  to  be 
i  by  shoeing  smiths,  or  mmnsehahy  for  their  bbonr  and  materials, 
-fer  puttmg  on  a  common  horse-dioe  wi^  six  nails^  1^. ;  with 
mght  nails,  2d. ;  and  f^  rmnoving  the  same,  ^. ;  for  putting  a  shoe  on 
a  courser,  2^.;  on  a  charger,  3d. ;  and  fer  removing  a  shoe  from  eitheiv 
Id.  Workmen  and  labourers,  says  Mr.  Riky,  ^'  seem  to  have  been  dealt 
with  in  a  very  summary  manner,  and,  thoogh  their  w^;es  appear  to  have 
been  regulated  on  a  sufficiently  bountiful  SMie,  and  tlMy  were  nominally 
shrled  free,  in  reality  they  could  hardly  call  Amr  hands  their  own." 
Shortly  after  the  great  pe^ence  (^  1348-1851,  and  in  consequence  of 
tlie  scarcity  of  hd>our  caused  thereby,  we  find  an  enaetsMnt,  ^'that  every 
workman  and  labourer  shall  do  his  work  just  as  he  useJT  {i.e.  on  the  same 
terms  as)  <<befeie  the  pestilence;"  also,  '' that  the  servants  of  substantial 
peeple  {hons  gem)  shall  take  no  more  than  they  used  to  take;"  and, 
«<  that  labourers  and  workmen  who  will  not  worl^  diall  be  arretted  and 
Nnmsooed."  At  an  eariier  neriod,  too,  but  in  the  same  r«gn,  tliat  of 
£dward  III.,  we  meet  with  royid  Writs,  directing  th»t  workmg 
^^Saddlers,  Skinners,  and  Tanners,  shall  be  chastised  for  charging  exoee- 
sively ;  and  that  Fidimongers,  Poulteiers,  and  other  journeymen 
(ojMrorn),  sUl  take  no  more  tbm  they  used  to  take." 

In  the  time  of  Edward  L  the  following  prices  of  butchefs'  meat  were 
asaessed  by  public  enactiaent.  For  the  carcase  of  the  best  ox,  13a  4d. ; 
of  the  best  cow,  IQs.;  <^  the  best  pig,  4s.;  and  of  the  best  sheep,  28. 
In  what  Mr.  Biley  calls  the  usaal  spirit  of  iliiberality  pervading  moat 
trade  regulations  in  those  days,  there  was  a  provision  tacked  to  thb  tariff 
byway  of  rider,  to  the  effiset  that,  if  any  person  should  withdraw  himsdf 
from  the  trade,  by  reason  of  the  said  ordinance,  he  should  lose  the 
freedom  of  the  City,  and  be  compelled  to  f<M«wear  ib»  trade  frnrever. 

By  an  ordinance  of  the  third  Edward's  reign  it  is  enacted,  that 
"  Tailors  shall  henceforth  take,  for  a  robe  garnished  with  silk,  18d. ;  for 
a  man's  robe,  garnished  with  thread  and  buckram,  144  j  also,  for  a  coat 
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and  hood,  lOd.;  also,  for  a  lady's  long  dress,  garnished  with  silk  and 
oendale,  2s.  6d. ;  also,  for  a  pair  of  sleeves,  for  chaagiog,  4d."  Skinoeri 
aiid  furriers  were  subjected  to  very  severe  regulations  as  to  the  making 
up  of  suits  of  furs,  upon  breach  of  which  thej  were  sammarily  consigned 
to  the  pillorj.  No  mixed  work,  formed  of  different  kinds  of  skins,  was 
allowed  to  he  made,  and  no  new  fur  was  to  be  worked  up  with  old.  For 
preparing  a  thousand  (skins,  perhaps)  of  grej  work,  the  price  allowed  to 
be  charged  bj  the  dcinner  was  5s. ;  for  one  hundred  English  eonejF- 
skins,  12d. ;  and  so  forth  (p.  bucxix).  The  prices  allowed  to  be  charged 
for  boots  and  shoes,  midway  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  were — ^*  A 
pair  of  shoes  made  of  cordwain,  6d. ;  made  of  cow-leather,  5d. ;  a  pair 
of  boots  made  of  cordwain,  3s.  6d. ;  made  of  cow-leather,  3s."  A  pair 
of  gloves  of  sheepskin  was  to  cost  1^ ;  and  a  pair  of  the  best  quality, 
3d. 

Upon  ale-brewers  a  very  tight  hand  was  kepi  The  Assize  price  of 
ale  seems  to  have  varied;  but  to  exceed  that  price,  whatever  it  might 
happen  to  be,  involved  heavy  penalties;  while,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
butchers,  previously  mentioned,  provision  was  made  that  **  if  any  man  or 
woman  shall  decline  to  brew,  or  shall  brew  a  less  quantity  than  he  or  she 
used  to  brew,  in  consequence  of  this  ordinance,  let  such  person  be  held  to 
be  a  withdrawer  of  victuals  from  the  City,  and,  for  such  (fisobedience  and 
malice  let  him  or  her  incur  the  penalty  of  imprisonment,  accordkkg  to 
the  will  of  the  Mayor  for  the  time  being ;  and  nevertheless,  let  the  said 
person  forswear  £ot  ever  the  said  trade  within  UtA  liberties  of  the  City." 
The  bakers,  too,  were  cribbed  and  confined  with  restrictions  of  a  stringent 
sort ;  it  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  some  of  the  laws  de  pigtorwus 
(pp.  356  gq.)  imply  a  knavish  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  trade,  whidi 
required  sharp  looking  after,  and  occasionally  deserved  even,  vrfiat  it  ob- 
tained, a  front  place  in  the  pillory. 

Certain  of  the  ordinances  de  pistoribus  read  oddly  enough,  five  hun« 
dred  years  after  date.  For  instance,  the  prohibiting  bakers  from  setting 
foot  within  particular  re^ons,  such  as  the  markets  of  Westcheup  and 
Billingsgate,  &o.  &c.  '' NuUus  pistor  ingrediatur  C»meterium  Sanciii 
Michaelis,  nee  Mercatum  de  Weschepe,  de  Greschirche,  de  Billynges- 
gate,  nee  de  Botulves-wharf,  nee  Ripam  Reginse.''  (It  seems,  by  the 
way,  or  out  of  the  way,  that  bakers  had  a  hankering  after  cemeteries. 
What  was  the  attraction?  The  days  of  adulteration  by  bone-dust  had 
hardly  then  dawned ;  besides,  it  was  as  a  good  place  for  selling  bread, 
not  n>r  making  it,  that  they  appear  to  have  selected  such  localities.) 
Agiun,  they  were  forbidden  to  heat  their  ovens  with  fern,  straw,  or  reeds: 
^'NuUus  pistor  furiuare  faciatde  feugeria,  de  stipula,  de  stramine,  nee  de 
amndine.  Any  bread  made  out  of  London  and  brought  there  for  sale, 
was  to  be  deemed  adulterated — credite  posteri  !  '*  Pams  extra  Londonias 
fiustus,  et  in  civitate  Londoniarum  ad  vendendum  deportatus,  diseemimos 
esse  adulterinum."  A  discernment  not  perhaps  worthy  of  Dr.  HassalL 
The  bread,  too,  was  to  be  delivered  "  all  hot :"  if  brought  to  your  door 
cold,  you  were  to  shut  your  door  on  i^  with  an  angry  bang  if  you  liked, 
in  poor  Pistor's  face.  ^  NuUus  panis  frigidns  captus  sit,  sea  calidus,'^ 
&c  One  is  half  glad  to  find  that  Pistor  luul  his  special  privile^,  amid 
all  this  hard  measure :  he  was  specifically  privileged  to  rear  a  pig  in  his 
own  house.     ^  Pistores  nutrieates  poroos  salvo  sibi  intrant  [nutriant]  in 
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domibiu  siiis»  yel  alibi,  extim  Tioof  et  TeneUai  dyitatis."  Pork  aeems  to 
bare  been  more  eztensiTeljr  contained  than  anj  other  land  of  butehen' 
meat,  judging  from  the  £reqaeot  mention  of  twine,  and  the  lawt  about 
them,  living  and  dead.  ''Lean  twine**  are  named  at  frequenters  of 
Smithfield  Market,  apparently  at  a  meant  of  improTmg  their  condition. 
In  Edward  Longthankt*  dayt,  pMtont  living  in  the  City  were  allowed  to 
keep  twine  **  within  their  houtet,**  with  at  free  a  range  at  that  porcine 
pet  of  the  Irith  tdioolmatter,  which  joined  the  claatet  on  all  fours,  a 
regular  tnapper-up  of  unoonndered  trinet : 


He  keeps  a  parlour  boarder  of  a  mg. 
That  in  the  Collece  fareth  to  and  firo, 
And  piokeUi  up  the  urchins'  crumbs  bekw. 

But  thete  Hantagenet  pigt  were  not  to  occupy  ttiet  that  encroached  on 
the  ttreett.  At  a  lator  day,  the  permitsion  to  keep  them  even  within 
one't  house  would  teem  to  have  b^n  limited,  at  we  naye  teen,  to  master 
bakers ;  and  Mr.  Riley  taket  it  to  have  been  at  all  timet  a  ttanding  nile, 
that  twine  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  roam  about  the  streets,  fbsset,  knet, 
or  tuburbt  of  the  City.  If  an  erring  tpecimen  was  found,  grunting  along 
hit  tolitary  way,  de&int  of  statutes  and  ordinances  in  tuch  cates  made 
and  provided,  then  might  such  vagrant  porker,  whether  straying  in  the 
mere  nanghUnest  of  hit  heart,  or 

Gompell'd  by  hanger  and  in  quest  of^ruB, 

be  lawfully  tlain  by  whatsoever  citizen  lighted  on  him  in  hit  vagabondagei 
— tud  citizen  being  alto  at  liberty  to  retain  what  had  been  pig  but  was 
now  pork,  the  carcate  whole  and  entire ;  unlets,  indeed,  the  pig's  sometime 
owner  bought  it  of  him  at  a  stipulated  tum.  Not  even  thit  Uceose  for 
any  citizen  to  Idll  any  ttray  pig  wat  considered  effectual  enough  to 
antwer  the  legitlative  purpote.  The  vagrant  propensity  that  emptied 
00  many  a  sty  of  itt  denizen  became  a  nuisance  tnat  mutt  be  abated  by  a 
New  Police.  For  we  find  that  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L  four  men 
were  **  choten  and  twom  [fancy  tbe  ceremony  of  taking  the  oaths]  to 
take  and  Idll  all  twine  found  wandering  within  tiie  vralls  of  the  City,  to 
whomsoeyer  they  might  bebng."  We  find,  however,  that  the  Renter  of 
St  Antony's  Hospital  (the  patron  Sunt  of  swine)  wat  *^  a  privileged 
perton"  in  this  respect,  though  his  honesty  was  impeachable,  sbce  he  had 
to  make  oath  that  he  would  not  *^  avow  any  swine  found  at  large  in  the 
City,"  nor  ''hang  any  bells*  around  their  necks,  but  only  around  those 
pigt  which  have  been  ^ven  them  in  pure  almi." 

It  vrat  equally  forbidden,  too,  "that  dogs  should  wander  about  the 
Gty,  either  by  night  or  by  day,  without  some  one  to  look  after  them." 
But  here  agun  there  were  the  privileged  orders.  The  prohibition  did 
not  sweepingly  and  indiscriminately  aroct  alike 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim. 
Hound,  or  spaniel,  brack,  or  km. 
Or  bobtail  tyke,  or  tnindel  tau. 

No  indeed;  ttray  dogt  of  the  vpper  dattet  might  wear  their  me  with  a 
•  The  distingnlshfng  mark  of  8t  AntODy*t  p^ 
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difference.  Ezprees  exceptionf  were  made  for  what  die  ordioancef  call 
Genteel  Dogs,  ehtem  getUUXf  who  came  of  good  familj,  and  mored  in 
the  beet  socie^.  Not  Boms  himielf  distinguished  so  definitely  betwixt 
The  Twa  Dogs  at  did  die  lawgivers  of  London's  good  old  times.  Casar^ 
whose 

lockit,  letter'd,  braw  brass  collar 

Showed  him  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar, 

had  the  run  of  the  streets,  and  welcome :  bat  Luath^  albeit  ^*a  gash  and 
faithful  tyke 

As  ever  lap  a  sheogh  or  dike," 

being  of  plebeian  race,  and  altogether  homely  aspect,  might  not  per- 
ambulate the  streets  without  a  keeper,  or  if  he  did,  ton/  pii  pour 
IJuath. 

The  learned  Editor's  summary  of  these  and  similar  enactments  and 
ordinances,  ^  arbitrary)  illiberal,  and  oppressiTe,"  sanctions  the  inference 
that  the  faTOured  and  so-called  free  citizen  of  London  hardly  possessed 
more  than  the  semblance  of  liberty,  as  we  at  least  are  accustomed  to 
construe  the  term.  For  diat  summary  includes,  for  example^  laws  which 
comjpelled  each  citizen,  whether  he  would  or  no,  to  be  bail  and  surety  hr 
a  neighbour's  good  behaviour,  over  whom,  perhaps,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  exercise  the  slightest  control ;  laws  which  forbade  him  to  make 
his  market  for  the  day  until  the  purveyors  for  the  King  and  the  **  great 
lords  of  the  land"  had  stripped  the  stalls  of  all  that  was  choicest  and  best ; 
laws  which  forbade  him  to  pass  the  City  walls,  for  the  purpose  even  of 
meeting  his  own  purchased  goods ;  laws  which  bound  him  to  deal  with 
certain  persons  or  communities  only,  or  within  the  precincts  only  of 
certain  localities;  laws  which  dictated,  under  severe  penalties,  what 
sums,  and  no  more,  he  was  to  pay  to  his  servants  and  artisans;  laws 
which  drove  his  dog  out  of  die  streets,  while  they  permitted  ''  genteel 
dogs"  to  roam  at  large :  nay,  even  more  than  thb,  laws  which  subjected 
him  to  domiciliary  visits  uom  the  City  officials  on  various  pleas  and 
pretexts ;  which  compelled  him  to  carry  on  a  trade  under  heavy  penalties, 
irrespective  of  the  question  whether  or  not  it  was  at  his  loss ;  and  which 
occasionally  went  so  far  as  to  lay  down  rules,  at  what  hour  He  was  to 
walk  in  the  streets,  and  incidentally,  what  he  was  to  eat  and  what  to 
drink.  Viewed  individually,  laws  and  ordinances  such  as  these  may 
seem,  perhaps,  of  but  trifling  moment ;  but  "  trifles  make  life,"  the  poet 
says,  and  to  haye  lived  fettered  by  numbers  of  restrictions  like  these^ 
must  have  rendered  life  irksome  in  the  extreme  to  a  sensitive  man,  and  a  . 
burden  hard  to  be  borne. 

*'  Every  dark  picture,  however,  has  its  reverse,  and  in  the  legislation 
even  of  these  gloomy  days,  there  are  one  or  two  meritorious  features  to 
be  traced.  The  labourer,  no  doubt,  so  iREir  as  disposing  of  his  labour  at 
his  own  time  and  option  was  concerned,  was  too  often  treated  little  better 
than  a  slave ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  bread  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  wages  of  his  labour  appear — at  times,  at  least — to  have 
been  regulated  on  a  very  fair  and  liberal  scale.  The  determmation,  too, 
steadily  evinced  by  the  civic  authorities,  that  every  trader  should  really 
sell  what  he  professed  to  sell,  and  that  the  poor,  whatever  their  other 
grievances,  should  be  protected,  in  their  dealings,  against  the  artifices  of 
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afalterttlion,  defieieni  meMures,  and  Ami  wtiglit,  if  aiMther  EairtHe 
diat  oommaods  oar  approraL  Gieatl  j  deserrinr,  too,  of  oommendatioo 
10  the  pride  that  was  erideatly  Mi  by  the  Loadoiiers  of  those  tiaies  in 
the  poritj  of  timr  mtidk^loYea  Thaoies,  and  the  carefobiev  with  which 
the  civic  aothoritieSy  in  coDJunctioQ  with  the  Court,  took  every  posnbl* 
precaution  to  preserve  its  buiks  from  eDcroachment  and  its  stream  from 
pollution.  The  fondness,  too,  of  the  citizens  of  London  in  former  times 
for  coodnitp  and  public  fountains,  though  based,  perha^  upon  absolute 
necessity  to  some  extent,  is  a  feature  that  we  miss  m  their  representatives 
at  the  present  day." 

We  subjoin  a  few  miscellaneous  details  to  illustrate  these  latter  remarks, 
as  regards  die  sanitary  aspect  of  the  question.  At  p.  zL  of  the  Introdoo- 
tion  notioe  is  taken  of  the  great  precautions  which  seem  to  hare  been^ 
used,  though  with  indifferent  success  perhaps,  for  keeping  clean  the  Citf 
streets,  lanes,  and  byways.  Kennels,  it  would  appear,  were  pretty 
generally  made,  on  either  side  of  the  street  (leaving  a  8|»ace  hr  the  foot- 
path), for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  sewage  and  ram  water.  There 
were  two  kennels  in  Cheapside,  at  a  period  even  when  nearly  the  whole  of 
Ae  north  side  was  a  vacant  space.  The  City  Conduit  (at  the  east  end  of 
Cheapside)  is  £requently  mentioned  in  this  volume,*  and  from  it,  in  oon- 
junction  with  the  Thames  (the  water  from  which  was  eooveyed  in  caris), 
the  City  derived  its  main  supply  of  water.  A  fountain  is  abo  spoken  el 
as  being  situate  before  the  Convent  of  the  Friars  Minors  in  Newgate ; 
and  some  houses  were  provided  with  (so-called)  fountains  of  their  own. 
The  kennels  c^  ComhiU  are  oflen  referred  to.  The  highways  were 
directed  to  be  kept  clean  from  rubbish,  hay,  straw,  sawdust^  dung,  and 
other  refuse.  Eaeh  householder  was  to  dear  away  all  dirt  from  his  door, 
and  to  be  equallv  careful  not  to  place  it  before  diat  of  his  neighbours. 
No  one  was  to  throw  water  or  anything  else  out  of  the  windows,  but  was 
to  bring  the  water  down  and  pour  it  into  the  street  An  exception,  how* 
ever,  to  this  last  provision,  seems  to  have  been  made  in  ihe  ease  of  fish- 
mongers,  for  we  find  injunctions  frequently  issued  (in  contravention  of  the 
precautions  mostly  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Thames)  that  they 
shall  on  qo  account  throw  their  dirty  water  into  die  streets,  but  shall  have 
the  same  carried  to  the  River.  The  knes  too  running  down  to  the 
Thames,  and  the  highways  between  Castle  Baynard  and  toe  Tower,  were 
to  be  kept  free  from  all  impediments,  so  thatpersons  on  horseback  might 
experience  no  difficulty  in  goine  to  the  Iriames.t  We  give,  in  die 
original,  the  regulation  on  this  subject,  de  Vicis  et  VeneUis  mundamHs: 
**  Et  qe  touz  les  venelles  tondantz  a  Tfaamise,  des  les  rqes  realx  de  Chastel 
Baynard  jesqes  a  la  Tour  de  Loundres,  soient  defiveres,  issy  qe  gents  a 
chival  puisse  sanz  destourbaunce  <duvacher  et  aler  a  Thamise;  et  sinounn, 
les  Viscounts  le  facent  faire  al  costage  des  ceaux  qi  la  desturbaunce  unt 
faitz ;  et  jaleplnis  tant  soi«Qt  les  destourbours  grevent  asmerciez.''t  Which 
*' grave  amercement''  no  doubt  the  Viseouniz  exacted,  and  die  de- 
staurbours  had  to  pay,  not  without  a  grudge  at  those  excessively  par- 
ticular cavaliers,  and  possibly  a  protest  against  thus  befouling  the  purity 
of  Old  Father  Thames.        '     ^  ^  6        r-  / 

A  certain  number  of  Bakyers,  or  Rakers, — corresp<m<Kng  to  our 

•Seep.xlv.  tIWd.p.ri.  J  Liber  AUras,  p.  274. 
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Searengero — ^were  kept  at  tlw  expeose  of  eaeh  ward,  wfaoae  d«ty  it  waa 
io  reiBOTO  all  rafiise,  from  the  middle  of  the  atraet  probafalyy  to  places 
duly  provided  for  its  reeeption.  Twelve  carts,  with  two  horses  each,  were 
ordered  to  be  kept  ia  the  Citj  for  this  purpose,  in  Edward  the  Third's 
time.  Ordinances  were  Repeatedly  isstied  by  the  City  anthoorities  for 
eleansing  ilie  Md  (campum)  **  called  Smith&ld,"  and  for  ke«»in|^  do%n 
all  hjthes,  fosses^  walls,  conduits,  the  River  Thames,  and  the  Wat«^ 
course  of  Walbrook;  proclamation  was  also  made  that  no  one  should 
throw  dung,  sand,  rubbish,  or  filth,  into  ike  Thames,  Fleet,  or  fosses  of 
the  City.  ^  In  the  same  r^^ard  for  the  purity  of  the  River,  it  was 'ordered 
that  all  boats  taking  in  loads  of  rushes,  hay,  or  straw,  should  load  only 
the  very  moment  before  their  departure ;  in  addition  to  v^ieh,  each  boat, 
bringing  rushes,*  was  to  pay  12cL  for  deansing  the  place  where  it  was 
unloads.  The  butchers  of  St.  I^cholas  Fksh  Shambles  were  evidenUy 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  dieir  offids  down  to  the  Thames ;  this,  however, 
was  forbidden  by  the  authorities,  and  places  provided  for  the  burial 
thereof.  No  person  was  allowed,  temp.  Edward  III.,  to  bathe  in  the 
Tower  Foss,  or  in  the  Thames  near  the  Tower,  under  penalty  of  death. 
For  the  purpose  of  keeping  clean  the  Watercourse  of  Walbrook,  every 
housdioMer  on  its  banks,  from  the  Moorf  (Mora)  down  to  the  Thames, 
was  ordered  to  keep  a  rake,  the  better  to  intercept  any  refose  thrown 
into  it."| 

A  variety  of  curious  particulars  relating  to  *^  the  great  social  evil,"  and 
its  remedies,  or  restrictions,  will  be  found,  soiling  the  whiteness  of  the 
Wl^te  Book.  Of  other  miseellaneoius  matters  a  few  incoi^prnous  speci- 
mens may  here  be  appended,  by  way  of  cimdosion.  No  '^  Leper,'^  for 
instance,  was  allowed  to  enter  Ae  City  Gates,  to  dwdl  in  the  City,  or  to 
walk  or  beg  in  the  streets  thereof;  but  these  unhappy  people  were  to 
have  a  common  deputy  (aitaume),  whose  duty  it  was  to  go  round  the 
^rish-churches  on  Sundays  for  the  collection  of  alms  in  their  behalf. 
The  officer  who  acted  as  **  Supervisor  of  die  Lepers"  was  specially  ex- 
empted from  service  on  all  Assises,  Juries,  Watches,  and  Summonses. 
Lazars,  or  diseased  beggars,  were  forbiddoi  to  beg  alms  in  the  streets  of 
the  City,  and  frequent  ordinances  were  issued,  to  the  effect  that  no  one 
able  to  gain  his  suosistence  by  labour  should  beg  within  its  walls. — '<  On 
the  body  of  each  dead  Jew  buried  in  London,  a  custom  of  threepence- 
halfpenny  was  levied,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  Af^ 
enduring  almost  unheard-of  cruelties,  the  Jews  were  banished  from 
Eng^d  in  1290,  by  Edward  L ;  and  an  ordinance  was  made  that  they 
should  on  no  account  be  admitted  into  the  City  of  London.  Prior,  too, 
to  their  expulsion,  it  had  be^i  dedared  illegal,  as  we  learn  from  Idber 
HonHy  for  any  landlord  to  let  his  house  to  a  Jew,  in  case  it  w^re  not 
*  widiin  Jewry"  {infra  Judrntmumy-^^^  Temp,  Edward  L,  fiazbors  wa» 
forbidden  to  expose  Uood  in  their  windows,  but  w«»  ordered  to  carry  it 
privity  to  the  Tnames— one  of  the  cooiparativdy  few  ordinances  of  these 
times  to  the  detriment  of  that  now  much  ill-used  stream."  The  blood  was^ 
of  comrse,  that  which  they  took  chiru^ically,  with  the  lancet ;  and  im- 

*  Bashes  are  ftequentlj  mentiooed  as  being  brought  by  boat;  they  were  ex- 
tensively used  for  covering  the  floors  of  houses.  Sedge,  too,  for  ftiel,  may  possibly 
be  mduded  under  the  name  of  rushes  (Jund,  scirpi,  aod/ofto*). 

t  Fmsbury  Moor ;  from  which  **  Hoorflelds  "  takes  its  name. 

X  Introduction,  pp.  xli.,  xlix.  $q. 
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pKefl  no  sort  of  reflection  on  their  poetible  mitmanagement  of  the  raior. 
— Milk  b  nowhere  mentioned,  says  Mr.  Rilejy  as  an  article  of  sale  or 
otherwise,  throughout  the  Volume:  he  suggests  that  it  was  perha^ 
little  used,  if  at  all,  by  the  City  population.  The  same  neg^tire  evi- 
dence will  scarcely  warrant  a  corresponding  suggestion  in  the  article  of 
"  drunkenness,"  which  he  couples  in  the  same  sentence  with  milk,  be- 
cause, like  that  innocent  beyerage,  the  subject  of  drunkenness  is  **  no- 
where*' in  these  pages.  The  Editor  infers  that  intozicati(m  was  pro- 
bably not  deemed  an  offence  by  the  authorities  if  unattended  wtdi 
violence.  **  The  best  ale,  too,  which  was  no  better  than  sweei-woriy  was 
probably  so  tlun  that  it  might  be  drunk  in  *  potations  pottle  deep'  with- 
out  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  drinker."  Ale-houses  were  to  be 
doled  at  Curfew,  under  heavy  penalties,  as  also  were  wine*tavems, — to 
prevent  persons  of  bad  character  from  meeting  to  coneoct  their  ^*  crimi- 
nal designs.'*  No  allusion  occurs  to  wine  in  bottles  or  flasks ;  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  consumed  wholly  in  draught  The  price  of  Rhenish 
in  Richard  the  Second's  time  was  8d.  a  giulon ;  Malmsey,  then  called 
Malvesie,  was  iust  double  that  price. — **  It  seems  to  have  been  a  preva- 
lent custom  with  knavish  bakers  to  make  bread  of  fine  quality  on  the 
outside  and  coarse  within  ;  a  practice  which  was  forbidden  by  enactment, 
it  being  also  forbidden  to  make  loaves  of  bran  or  with  any  admixture  of 
bran.**  The  servants  of  ham  gens  were  legally  entitled  to  be  present 
when  the  baker  kneaded  his  dough.  Fines  were  at  one  time  extensively 
exacted  from  the  baking  trade,  but,  ''by  a  civic  enactment  iemp,  'Ed" 
ward  II.,  it  is  ordered  that  from  henceforth  the  Sheriffi  shall  take  no  fines 
from  bakers  and  breweresses,  but  shall  inflict  upon  them  corporal  punish- 
ment (by  pillory)  instead."  For  a  first  offence,  against  the  required 
weight  or  Quality  of  his  loaves,  the  culprit  was  drawn  upon  a  hurdle — 
sho^ess  and  stockingless,  and  his  hanas  tied  down  by  his  side — from 
Guildhall,  through  the  dirtiest  and  most  densely  peopled  streets,  the 
short-weight  loaf  pendent  fix>m  his  neck.  For  the  second,  he  was 
dragged  by  the  same  conveyance  to  the  pillory  in  Cheap,  to  air  lumself 
for  an  hour,  and  receive  the  mob's  voluntary  contributions,  animal, 
vegetable,  and  nondescript.  For  the  third,  he  had  a  third  journey  on 
the  hurdle,  his  oven  was  ignominiously  pulled  to  pieces,  and  himself 
compelled  to  abjure  baker's  business  in  the  City  of  London  for  evermore. 
The  hurdle  appears,  however,  to  have  been  discontinued  in  Edward  the 
Second's  reign,  and  the  pillory  substituted  for  it  in  first  offences.  Really 
the  baking  business  must  have  had  many  a  hard  crust  in  its  oven  or  on 
its  counters,  in  those  crusty  times.  At  any  rate,  the  staff  of  life  was 
very  frequently  used  to  give  its  makers  a  hard  rap  on  the  knuckles— 
hara  enough  to  disable  them  fb^  future  kneading,  and  so,  in  a  manner, 
to  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths.  Nevertheless,  the  tricks  of  trade 
were  numerous  and  impudent  enough  to  warrant  some  sharp  practice  on 
the  other  side ;  there  were  **  rogues  in  grain"  not  only  among  bakers  and 
millers,  but  among  ''certain  buyers  and  brokers  of  com,"  of  whose 
artifices,  as  well  as  those  of  butchers  and  other  greasy  citizens,  together 
with  the  diversified  punishments  liberally  awarded  them,  edifying  en- 
dence  may  here  be  had  for  the  seeking.  For  this  White  Book,  like 
white  light,  is  quite  a  van-coloured  composition ;  and,  as  in  the  witches' 
caldron,  red,  black,  and  grey,  all  mingle  as  they  may. 
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The  Elections  are  over ! 

That  trial  of  streDgth,  which  began  with  the  sham-fight  in  Maryle- 
bone,  and  most  appropriately  ended  in  a  battle-royal  in  Ealkenny,  whose 
candidates,  emulatmg  the  pugnacity  of  the  cats  for  which  the  county  is 
so  famousy  enjoyed  a  reguliur  Irish  fight — all  to  themselyes — and  fought 
it  out  to  die  very  last  moment ! 

Upon  the  result  of  that  trial  of  strength  we  may  furly  congratulate 
the  Government,  for  though  there  have  been  a  few  losses — owing  chiefly 
to  local  influence  and  neglected  registries — the  Ministerial  gams  have 
been  prodigious.  The  appeal  to  the  country  has  been  responded  to  by  an 
excess  of  tmrteen  in  the  Boroughs — where  the  Liberals  looked  for  nothing 
but  victory — and  of  eleven  in  the  Counties,  making  twenty- four  in  all,  a 
number  equivalent,  on  a  division,  to  forty-eight  votes :  the  real  amount 
may,  indeed,  be  stated  at  forty-iiine,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Fagan,  the  member  for  Cork,  who  voted  always  with  the  Opposition.* 

A  compact  body,  then,  of  over  three  hundred  Conservatives  enters  the 
new  House  of  Commons,  a  phalanx  which  needs  no  stimulus  to  union. 
Nominally  the  Opposition  muster  some  three  hundred  and  fifty,  well 
meriting,  by  the  diversity  of  their  opinions,  the  character  of  Falstaff's 
regiment :  "  Slaves  as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth, — discarded 
serving-men,  younger  sons  to  younger  brothers,  revolted  tapsters  and 
ostlers  trade-fallen;  prodigals  lately  come  from  swine- keeping,  from 
eating  draff  and  husks."  Whether  there  be  only  '*  a  shirt  and  a  half  in 
the  whole  company"  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  assert,  but  we 
may  safely  say  with  the  fat  knight  that,  politically  speaking,  *'  no  eye 
hath  seen  such  scarecrows !"  Sir  John  renis^  to  march  with  his  men 
through  Coventry;  when  called  upon  to  march,  we  apprehend  the  Oppo- 
sition force  will  refuse  to  follow  their  leader. 

Their  leader!  That  raises  a  curious  question.  Who  is  the  enter- 
prising individual  ?  Is  it  Lord  Palmerston,  with  six  or  eight  score  fol- 
lowers— Lord  John  Russell,  with  only  half  as  many— or  Mr.  Bright, 
with  a  crooked  tail  of  still  smaller  dimensions  ?  The  '*  coming  man  "  is 
not  alluded  to  by  any  of  the  Opposition  journals,  and  for  the  best  of  all 
possible  reasons :  he  is  (to  use  a  phrase  permissible  on  the  Derby  Day) 
**  the  darkest  horse  in  the  stable." 

But  though  the  leader  be  wanting,  the  principle  of  union  is  conjured 
into  existence ;  vac^ely  enough,  indeed,  as  we  may  judge  by  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  in  the  Daily  News  of  the  24th  ult.,  in  wUch  the  "  cordial 
concurrence" (!)  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell  is  anticipated 
"on  the  two  (?)  all-important  subjects  of  Parliamentary  Reform  and 
Foreign  Policy."     *'  The  public,"  says  the  DaUy  News,  *'  may,  we  are 

*  This  estimate  is  given  according  to  the  detailed  return  in  the  Times,  which, 
however,  in  an  article  on  the  subject,  speaks  of  the  clear  Conseryative  gain  as 
equivalent  to  fifty-two  votes.  On  the  Ministerial  side  the  amount  it  raised  to 
thirtj  seats,  or  sixty  votes. 
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assured,  place  confidence  in  the  statement  circulated  yesterday,  that  such 
a  general  agreement  had,  on  explanations,  been  arrived  at  as  is  calculated 
to  give  life,  spirit,  and  unity  to  the  party  of  which  they  are  the  leaders. 
We  make  no  attempt  to  gauge  the  differences  which  may  have  existed 
on  the  question  of  Keform  between  Lord  Pahnerston  and  Lord  John 
Russell.  If  they  are  now  in  accord,  it  must  be  on  general  outlines,  or  on 
a  plan  such  as  the  Liberal  party  will  support  and  the  country  will  sanc- 
tion, and  their  declared  pohcy  must  be  of  a  thoroughly  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive character.  On  a  question  so  important,  retrogression  is  not  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  public,  nor,  after  the  cBscussions  that  hare 
occurred  in  Parliament,  is  it  to  be  apprehended.  Should,  therefore,  the 
new  House  of  Commons  declare  its  want  of  confidence  in  Lord  Derby 
and  his  colleagues,  there  is  every  probability,  if  the  Queen  resort  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  for  counsel  and  advice,  of  the  formation  of  a 
Government  in  which  may  be  found  the  best  minds  of  the  party,  irrespec- 
tive of  minor  shades  of  difference,  and  not  subject  to  the  embarrassments 
of  previous  associations.** 

All  this  is  very  high-souncKng  language,  but  it  presupposes  two  things 
which  are  by  no  means  certain — ^the  loving  fellowship  of  the  two  noble 
lords,  who,'' like  the  two  kings  of  Brentford,  are  smelling  at  one  rose,  and 
the  importance  of  Parliamentary  Reform  at  a  time  when  every  man's 
mind  is  fixed  on  a  totally  different  subject.  The  Txmes^  which,  on  tiie 
Reform  question,  really  expresses  what  all  sensible  people  think  of  it,  is 
disposed  to  the  opinion  that,  as  ''  adversity  makes  strange  bedfellows," 
so  '^  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell  will  no  doubt  co-operate  to 
restore  what  their  differences  have  overthrown."  This  means  an  Oppo- 
sition party  of  momentary  substantiality,  by  which  the  IhMS  infers  that 
the  Government  must  be  turned  out,  "  in  all  probability,"  on  a  question 
of  confidence.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  the  wish  here  is  not 
father  to  the  thought,  or  commenting  on  him  '<  who  sold  the  skin  bef(M« 
the  beast  was  slain,"  we  may  point  to  the  impotent  conclusion  at  which 
the  Times  arrives  :  *'  What  we  lament  is,  that  the  Liberals  would  return 
to  power  vrith  an  aggravation  of  the  difficulties  which  drove  them  from 
it  If  tiieir  divisions  left  them  before  at  the  mercy  of  an  independent 
party,  steady  to  no  other  game  but  its  own  advancement,  much  more  so 
will  it  be  now.  We  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  the  events  which  have 
reconciled  Palmerston  and  Russell  will  make  Bright  less  assuming  and 
confident.  Whatever  mischief  he  did  before  he  can  do  now ;  and  what- 
ever he  can  do  to  stop  Government  on  ordinaiy  principles  he  most  pro- 
bably will.  What,  then,  have  we  gained  by  the  resolution  which  gave 
Lord  Derby  a  fair  pretence  for  going  to  the  country  p  We  have  gimied 
only  the  moral  lesson  for  the  Liberia  chiefs,  and  we  can  only  regret  that 
at  their  respectable  time  of  life  they  should  require  such  a  lesson,  and 
have  to  learn  to  be  wise  at  such  a  cost  to  themselves  and  their  country." 

So  it  is  for  a  repetition  of  the  fismaous  magic-lantern  comedy  of  "  Pull 
Devil,  pull  Baker,"  with  the  confession  that  no  good  can  come  of  it,  that 
the  present  Crovemment  is  to  be  ejected ! 

We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  be  told  on  what  question  this  ^'suppo- 
ntory"  vote  of  confidence,  as  Winifired  Jenkins  would  have  callea  it, 
is  to  be  raised,  bu<^  supposing  the  fusion  of  discordant  elements  effected, 
we  may  put  a  query  ourselves.    Is  it  the  presumed  absence  firam  the 
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Queen's  Speech  of  a  definite  programme  of  that  Reform  which  Lord 
Palmerston  so  heartily  abhors,  that  Reform  on  which  he  is  cense  to 
combine  with  Lord  John,  who  likes  no  Reform  but  his  own,  or  the  larger 
measure  of  Mr.  Bright,  whose  Reform  is  only  another  word  for  revolu- 
tioD.  Rotten  grounid  this,  as  the  Times  has  shown,  for  the  rivals  for 
power  to  take  their  stand  upon  !  If  not,  however,  with  this  hackneyed 
cry,  what  other  can  be  shouted  as  they  take  the  field  ?  We  will  not, 
howeyer,  discuss  improbable  issues,  but  turn  to  an  actuality  which  absorbs 
universal  attention — the  war  in  Italy,  which  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Malmesbury  have  laboured  so  honestly  and  so  energetically  to  avert. 
This  war,  then,  what  is  it  ? 

An  honest  and  generous  interference  on  the  part  of  France  to  render 
Italy  free  and  independent,  or  a  war  undertaken  in  that  spirit  of  propa- 
gandism  to  which  Sardinia  has  sold  herself,  not  for  the  subversion  of 
right  only,  the  right  made  lawful  by  treaty,  but  for  the  ill-concealed 
though  loudly-disavowed  object  of  family  influence  and  territorial  acqui- 
sition? 

The  Italians,  it  appears,  by  the  observant  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
who  only  a  few  days  since  arrived  in  Turin — the  Italians  believe  in  the 
singleness  of  purpose  proclaimed  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  '*  No 
reference,"  he  says,  *'  to  past  transactions  or  present  appearances  avails 
with  the  honest  and  earnest  Italian  patriots  whom  I  everywhere  meet. 
Napoleon,  they  think,  is  perfectly  honourable,  utterly  disinterested  in 
his  views.  He  wishes  to  drive  the  Austrians  out  of  all  Italy,  and  join 
Lombardy  and  Venice  with  Piedmont  in  one  great  northern  kingdom. 
He  has  no  designs  on  Central  Italy  for  his  cousin,  no  afterthought  as  to 
Naples  in  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  Murat.  He  wishes  for  no  land  for  him- 
self, no  crowns  for  his  dynasty.  The  liberation  of  Italy  is  too  noble  a 
task  to  be  sullied  by  soidid,  selfish  considerations.  Such  perfect  fsdth, 
you  will  allow,  is  beautiful  to  witness,  and  may  work  wonders.^ 

But  declarations  so  favourable  to  the  hopes  of  Italy  are  not  the  onl  y 
weapons  employed  by  the  agents  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  his  warfare  with 
Austria. 

Amongst  the  traditions  of  the  Empire,  not  unforgotten,  is  the  system,.. 
embalmed  in  the  bulletins  of  the  first  Napoleon,  of  calumniating  the 
enemy  it  seeks  to  conquer.  Official  telegrams  strike  the  key-note,  and 
'*  liberal  ^  correspondents  of  English  newspapers — gohemouches^  at  least, 
for  we  will  not  suppose  them  to  be  worse— strike  up  the  air,  with  varia- 
tions ad  libitum,  but  all  in  harmony  with  the  original  motive.  No  lie  so 
improbable,  no  assertion  so  exaggerated,  but  is  recorded  as  Gospel  truth, 
if  its  result  be  damaging  to  the  Austrian  side.  The  fact  of  there  being 
Croats  in  the  Austrian  army— and  a  Croat  is  at  once  set  down  as  the 
^'  fiend  in  human  shape  '*  of  the  London  police  reports — is  warrant 
enough  with  these  telegram  and  letter  writers  for  saddling  the  brave^ 
humane,  and  orderly  Austrian  soldier — whose  discipline  is  a  ^aracteristic 
as  strikingly  marked  as  his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  and  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  fatherland — with  crimes  from  which  his  nature,  if  they  who 
write  only  understood  it,  instinctively  revolts.  In  ascribing  to  the 
Austrians  excesses  of  the  worst  description — excesses  which  we  should  be 
the  first  to  denounce  if,  for  a  moment,  we  believed  them  to  be  true—' 
have  the  aforesaid  writers  perchance  been  thinking  of  the  possible  con- 
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duct  of  le  ioldai  FrangaUy  de  tout  h  monde  U plus  range?  Are  there 
not  the  despatches  of  General  Bonaparte,  written,  too,  from  Italj,  to 
prove  of  what  that  model  soldier  is  capable  ? 

Subornation  also  appears  to  be  a  means  to  the  end  which  the  allies 
have  in  view-— eubomation  to  which  duplicil^  has  been  the  handmaid. 
We  allude  to  the  circular  distributed  in  Mikm  and  the  neighbourhood 
amongst  the  Hungarian  troops  as  far  back  as  March  last,  a  wh<^ 
month,  at  least,  before  the  eyent  occurred  which  was  imperially  alleged 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  existing  war !  "  We  inform  you,**  says  the 
circular  of  March,  *^  that  not  only  the  Piedmontese,  but  also  the  Frendi, 
are  about  to  attack  Auitria^  and  drive  her  out  of  Italy.  When  Austria 
is  beaten  there  the  united  army  will  hasten  on  to  Hungary.  ffTien  the 
war  beffinSf  when  and  where  you  can,  come  over  to  us."  As  the  Mor- 
tara  correspondent  of  the  Times  observes :  **  So,  in  March,  France  and 
Sardinia  had  determined  on  war,  and  were  merely  fooling  England  vrith 
the  acceptance  of  mediations  and  congresses !" 

Apropos  of  the  alliance  between  France  and  Sardinia,  let  us  parenthe- 
tically remark  that  the  feeling  already  prevails  in  Piedmont  that  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  his  g^ovemment  (with  Count  Cavour  at  its  head),  his 
army  atid  his  people,  are  fast  sinking  into  insignificance  beneath  the 
crushing  weieht  of  importance  assum^  by  their  French  auxiliaries.  It 
is  the  old  fable  of  the  unequal  alliance,  a  type  of  which  we  were  ourselves 
amused  with  during  a  recent  journey  in  Italy,  where  a  team  consistiDg 
of  several  stout  horses,  and  headed  by  a  little,  conceited,  and  highly  deco- 
rated donkey,  were  dragging  a  heavy  waggon  across  the  dry  bed  of  a 
mountiun  river.  The  work  done,  the  horses  were  fed,  and  the  donkej 
was  turned  adrift ! 

Others  besides  Sardinia  are  conceited  too.  The  Austrians  are  to  be 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  invincible  French  soldier — no  account  made  of 
Austrian  skill,  of  Austrian  courage,  of  Austrian  resistance,  of  that  won- 
derful tenacity  in  defence,  or  that  power  of  vital  reproduction,  which  is  as 
much  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Austrians  as  headlong^  im- 
petuosity, overweening  vanity,  and  dejection  under  defeat,  are  those  of 
the  French. 

But  see,  exclaim  the  partisans  of  France  at  the  moment  'these  lines 
are  being  written — see  !  We  have  already  won  the  first  battle !  We 
have  again  gathered  laurels  on  the  field  of  Montebello !  A  la  bonne 
heure  I  But,  unless  we  have  read  the  despatches  wrongly,  the  new 
victor  of  Montebello  was  surprised  by  these  sluggish  Austrians,  these 
troops  that  are  only  fit  for  defensive  uses';  and  the  advantage  which  he 
finally  gained,  paying  for  it  dearly  enough,  was  solely  owing  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  his  numbers.  That  this  alerte  became  a  general  ennge- 
ment,  that  the  Austrians  drove  out  the  French  from  Montebello  and  bdd 
the  place  for  two  hours,  that  the  combat  itself  was  of  twice  that  duraticm. 
and  that  General  Stadion  withdrew  his  forces  with  almost  unexampled 
order,  afford  convincing  proof,  if  proof  be  wanting,  that  the  Austriaa 
army  is  one  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  that  to  dbrive  her  out  of  Italf 
will  require  more  military  genius  than  the  world  is  inclined  to  believe  is. 
the  endowment  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
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HOW  HE  TROLI^BD  FOR  JACK  Ain>  GOT  HOOEED  BT  CUPID. 

BT  OUIDA. 

L 

UOK  AND  DUPE. 

^<  Confound  'em  all!''  amiably  ejaculated  Leicester  Du  Fl&t,  of 
No.  — ,  King's  Bench-walk,  barrister-at-lawy  addressing  his  Skye,  that 
sat  bolt  upright  on  the  TimeSy  a  pipe  in  its  teeth,  and  spectacles  on  its 
nose — ^'  conround  'em  all,  Punch,  1  say,  and  you  into  the  bargain." 

*•' Who,  why,  and  what  for?  Have  you  been  bumped  at  Putney, 
caught  out  at  Lloyd's,  or  cheated  in  the  yard  ?  Has  Daffodil  gone  lame, 
or  Octayie  ceased  to  smile?  It  must  be  a  desperate  case,  for  the  deyil's 
cold,  and  the  beer's  undrunk." 

The  disconsolate  Templar  looked  up.  <'  Halloa,  Lion,  my  boy,  how  are 
you  ?     I'm  simply  gomg  to  the  dogs,  that's  all." 

'^No  news,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  new  comer,  seating  himself  in  a 
rocking-chair.  ^'  You've  been  en  route  to  join  those  mysticalWadrupeds 
ever  since  we  hooked  jack  after  second  lesson,  headed  the  Crick  run,  and 
worried  poor  Arnold's  life  out  But  what's  the  particular  mess  just 
now?" 

"  Oh !  no  end  of  a  row !"  swore  the  barrister.  "  Priggs  has  cut  up 
rough  and  gone  and  dunned  the  goyeraor,  and  that  miserable  little 
Balls  has  sent  in  a  bill  for  a  clear  thousand  only  for  the  horrid  gooseberry 
and  Cape  he's  palmed  off  on  me :  ain't  it  a  rascally  shame?  The 
governor's  mad,  of  course,  and,  of  all  infernal  things,  what  do  you  think 
he  says? — that  if  I  don't  many  some  woman  he's  found  out  for  me,  he'll 
never  give  me  another  shilling!  Marry — 1-— only  fency!"  And  Du 
Fl&t  pi^ed  away  at  his  cutty-pipe  with  an  air  which  plainly  said,  "  The 
mines,  or  Cayenne,  would  be  mercy  to  that  J* 

Carlyon  lay  back  in  his  chair,  and  laughed  a  laugh  like  his  voice, 
low,  sweet,  and  musical.     "  What  an  idea !     Who's  the  poor  victim  ?" 

''  I  am,  I  should  think,"  growled  Du  Pl&t 

**  Of  course — eous-entendu.     But  who's  your  fellow-sufferer  ?" 

^<  Deuce  take  me  if  I  know !"  said  the  barrister,  taking  a  pull  at  the 
Burton,  and  sitting  down  to  the  devilled  drumsticks  which  were  waiting 
for  him  on  his  break&st4;able.  *'  I^bumt  the  governor's  stave,  and  forget 
the  woman's  name — some  heiress,  you're  sure — trust  the  old  boy  for  that. 
But  marry  her  I  never  will.  The  devil !  I'll  go  to  San  Francisco,  Til 
work  as  a  navvy,  I'll  sell  hot  pies  at  the  crossings,  or  cry  ^>eriwinkles  in 
Oxford-street,  rather  than  tie  myself  to  a  lot  of  crinohne  who  will 
eternally  check  me  with  hef  confounded — tin." 

"  Are  you  better  ?"  said  Carlyon,  quietly.  "  You  are  visionary,  my 
dear  fellow.  Why  shouldn't  a  man  marry  a  woman  because  she  chances 
to  have  some  money  that  will  keep  her?  Just  now  you  think  a  pretty 
face  worth  all  the  world;  by-and-by  you'll  estimate  a  good  house,  good 
position,  and  a  good  income  at  their  right  value." 
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"  VW  be  shot  if  ever  I  bay  'em  with  my  wife's  tin." 

*'  Yes  you  will,  some  time  or  other." 

''  Oh>  of  course  you  say  aoV*  said  Du  Plat,  testily. 

«  Because  I  am  engaged  to  Honoria  Cosmetique  ?  Yes,  when  I  was 
walking  St.  George's,  i  had  much  such  fantastic  notions  as  your  own, 
but  my  Quixotism  died  out,  as  yoon  wilL" 

^*  Hang  it,  Phil,  your  heart's  as  cool  as  your  head !"  cried  the  bar- 
rister. ''Beauchamp  has  often  said  there  wasn't  a  wilder  man  in 
town  than  you  were ;  yet  you  always  look  as  cool  as  any  jolly  old 
stoic." 

Carlyon  smiled.  *^  What  wonld  my  patients  say  if  I  reeled  into  their 
bedrooms?  I  nerer  let  any  thing  excite  me.  That  is  the  great  secret 
You  take  cognac,  and  get  enire  deux  vins  ;  I  take  claret,  and  am  only 
refreshed*     VoOar 

*<  You  neyer  had  a  grande  passion,  FUl  ?" 

**  No,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.    Neyer  wish  to  hare." 

«  What  does  Honoria  say  to  that  T 

**  Nothing.  She  is  pkilosophic  So  am  L  But  how  can  you  mider* 
stand  this,  you  inflammable  Lausun  ?  Poor  Mrs.  Leicester  Du  Pl&t, 
bow  I  pity  her!"  said  Carlyon,  throwing  back  his  head  with  a  laugh. 
'^  Oh !  the  rose  notes  that  will  destroy  her  peace !  The  latdi-k^  l£at 
will  elude  her  wifely  rigilanoe !  The  curtain  lectures  she  will  faaye  to 
prepare,  the  pretty  danseuses  she  will  hare  to  rival  her,  the  lM«ak&st 
and  suppers  and  Richmond  dinners  her  parse  will  buy  for  other  women !" 

**  The  deyil  take  Mrs.  Leicester  Du  Pl&t !  See  here,  Carlyon,"  cried 
the  barrister,  springing  up  as  a  bright  idea  struck  him,  ^  hang  me  if  I 
don't  go  down  to  old  Chip's — town's  deucedly  hot  and  dull — and  that  will 
ont-manoeurre  the  gOTemor  charmingly ;  he  wants  me  to  go  to  Hawtree, 
where  the  heiress  Imnes  out,  and  he  hates  me  to  be  at  Chip's,  because 
they've  a  lot  of  girls  were  generally.     Come  with  me,  old  fellow— -do !" 

Carlyon  thought  a  minute:  '^  Perhaps  I  can.  I  always  take  a  month  this 
time  of  year,  and  there  is  not  much  illness  now.  But  I  must  be  off.  By 
Jove!  it^s  just  one,  and  Fve  a  consultation  with  Hawkins,  operations  to 
see  at  St.  George's,  and  no  end  of  people— one  of  'em  at  Giieenwidi — to 
visit  before  seven.     So  au  recoir  /*' 

"Good-by,  old  boy!"  And  Du  Plftt  relighted  his  pipe,  filled  a 
tumbler  of  sherry  and  seltzer,  and  sat  down  to  read  '^  Arthur ;"  while 
Carlyon  sprang  into  a  Hansom,  and  drove  as  &st  as  he  could  to  St. 
George's,  pondering,  as  he  went,  on  a  very  interestinef  case  of  gastralgia. 

Lion  and  Dupe,  as  the  school  nicknamed  them,  had  been  cronies  at 
Rugby,  and  chums  ever  since.  They  were  as  unlike  as  soda-water  and 
brandy,  but  mixed  as  well  together;  contrasts  often  do,  you  know.  Their 
physiques  were  a  type  of  them — ^fi^es  generally  are.  Du  Plftt  was  like 
a  young  Greek,  with  his  gay  debonnaire  air,  long  chesnut  hair,  and 
languid  haaed  eyes;  while  Carlyon's  pale  features  were  as  dasric  as  a 
Boman  emperor's,  and  his  graceful  figure,  his  dark  eyes,  '^  so  sofl  when 
they  smiled,"  as  ladies  said,  the  haughty  beauty  of  his  mouth  and  fore- 
head, joined  to  hb  suave  manners  and  gentle  ways,  won  him  conquests 
right  and  left  among  hb  fiurer  patients. 

^  Du  Plftt  furnished  his  chambers,  kept  his  hack,  hb  cab,  and  hb  out- 
^^^9  g&^e  his  Richmond  breakfiBsts  and  hb  Opera  suppers,  as  if  he'd 
3000/.  a  year  instead  of  300/.  He  never  read,  most  surely  never  pleaded. 
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wafl  petted  hj  every  woman  he  came  near,  from  dowag«»  to  danseuses, 
and  at  eight-and-twenty  led  as  amusing  a  life  as  any  fellow  needs  to  do. 
Carlyon,  on  the  contrary,  wild  as  ^  Quartier-Latin  had  seen  him, 
freely  as  he  had  plonged  into  life  at  all  times  and  in  all  scenes,  uncere- 
monionsly  as  he  once  left  his  practice  for  a  three  months'  scamper  over 
the  Continent  (N.B.  All  his  patients  came  back  to  him  when  he  re* 
turned),  now  worked  hard  with  his  masterly  intellect  in  town  as  a  general 
pTfustitioner*  His  birth  was  good,  the  contrast  of  his  poverty  galled  him 
ceaselessly  ;  on  the  spur  of  it,  he  tied  himself  to  money.  Though  re- 
served, nstidiously  proud,  and  not  a  little  satirical,  he  was  a  man  to  be 
passionately  loved  by  women,  and  his  fascinations  won  him  easily  enough 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  stockbroker.  The  alliance  was  distasteful  to 
the  pride  of  well-bom  Carlyon,  but — ^people  like  their  doctor  to  drive  to 
their  doors  in  his  brougham — he  was  three-and-thirty,  the  romance  of 
his  life  was  over,  he  thcraght,  and  so — he  let  money  buy  him. 

II. 

IBB  HTCTBTOB  AND  THE  OOVSBNBBI. 

That  evening,  with  his  olent  step  and  stately  grace,  Carlyon  ran  up 
the  stairs  of  a  house  in  Portman- square,  and  entered  its  gaudy  drawing- 
rooms  unannounced. 

His  fianc^  glanced  up  from  her  embroidery.  Tall,  severely  hand- 
some, about  five-and-twenty,  with  black  hair,  done,  as  ladies  say,  k 
rimp^ratrice,  and  no  end  of  crinoline,  white  moire,  and  jewellery,  sat 
Honoria  Cosmetique.  One  of  those  dragons — ^you  know  them,  I  dare  say 
— who  are  like  a  protest  against  matrimony  carved  in  marble,  and  on 
whose  awful  brows  is  written :  *^  If  you  marry  me,  sir,  you'll  give  up 
latch-keys,  Epsom,  bals  d'Op^ra,  loo  parties,  and  all  the  cognac  of  life, 
and  be  ironed  down  into  a  model  husband  forthwith." 

**  You  are  late,  Philip,"  she  said,  without  rising,  in  a  voice  as  chilling 
as  a  nor'-wester  across  a  common. 

<*  I  know  I  am,  Honoria,  but  I  couldn't  get  away  before." 

Her  lip  curied.     ''  Tour  practice  has  increased  wonderfully  ?" 

<<  It  has,"  he  answered,  simply,  leaning  his  arm  on  the  mantelpiece. 
(Entre  nout^  sir,  /  ^^often  envy  medical  men  the  delidously  easy,  incon- 
trovertible excuse  they  have  in  their  '^  practice"  when  they  don't  want  to 
do  a  thing.) 

There  was  a  long  pause.  He  broke  it.  '*  Town  is  quite  empty  now. 
Do  you  go  to  Muddybrook  soon  ?" 

"  Next  week.     Will  you  take  some  coffee  ?" 

^  None,  thank  you.  I  hope  you  will  like  to  hear  I  shall  be  near  there 
too.  Du  Plit  has  asked  me  to  go  down  with  him  to  his  cousins  die 
Chippenbams.  I  think  I  can  get  away  ;  he  promises  me  good  fishing, 
and  Monkst^e  is  very  dose  to  Muddybrook." 

Miss  Cqsnfietique  m>ze  a  litde  harder.  "  You  could  have  come  to 
Muddybrook,  Philip,  had  you  chosen.  Since  the  same  river  runs  through 
both,  I  should  have  imagined  your  only  attraction,  ^  fishing,'  would  have  ' 
been  as  good  there  as  at  Monkstone.  If  you  have  such  a  patrician  dis- 
gust for  trade,  it  is  a  pity  you  should  condescend  to  ally  yourself  to  a 
stockbroker's  daughter." 

'^  I  have  no  disgust  for  trade,  but  I  have  a  great  disgust  for  men  who. 
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like  your  Mnddjbrook  hoet,  haye  enriched  themtelvet  with  the  mia  of 
others,  and  try  to  glois  oyer  yulgf&rity  by  pretension.  I  haye  no  right 
to  dictate  your  fitther's  Mends,  but  I  haye  a  right  to  dictate  whether 
they  shall  become  mine,**  replied  Carlyon,  haughtily.  **  But  come, 
Honoria,  I  am  tired  to-night ;  1  want  rest,  not  quarrelling.  I  was  up  all 
hist  night  with  an  anxious  case,  and  haye  been  about  in  the  heat  to-day 
till  I  am  weary  and  wcnn  to  death,  and  when  I  come  here,  where  I 
hoped  for  a  little  sympathy  and  quiet,  I  am  reoeiyed  with  nothing  but 
hinted  reproaches  and  coyert  sneers.  I  had  better  haye  stayed  at  home 
with  my  pipe  and  a  book;  there,  at  least,  if  there  hp  no  hi^tpiness,  there 
is  no  wrangling.  By  Heayen !  if  my  life  is  to  be  nothing  but  toil  abroad 
and  bickenng  at  home,  I  wish  I  hskd  died  in  poor  Montresor's  stead  at 
Scutari  l" 

So  unwonted  a  burst  from  Carlyon  touched  the  very  small  germ  of 
kind  feeling  in  Miss  Cosmetique's  chill  and  dignified  souL  None  knew 
him  without  becoming  more  or  less  fond  of  him. 

^<  Poor  Philip,"  she  said,  with  a  gentler  intonation,  as  she  looked  at 
his  pale,  handsome,  haufi;h^  face. 

Carlyon  bent  forward  and  kissed  her  forehead^-oertainly  I  can't  say 
with  much  loyer-like  ardour — and  sank  back  on  the  so&  with  a  sigh  as 
much  of  mental  as  of  bodily  &tigue. 

*'  Carlyon,  my  friend,  you  made  a  fool  of  yourself  to-night,"  said  he 
to  himself  as  he  smoked  his  last  pipe  before  turning  in.  *'  Shut  the  door 
on  all  that  boyish  nonsense  about  sympathy,  and  peace,  and  happiness; 
it's  all  bosh  for  you  to  talk  so.  You'ye  been  alone  all  your  life,  and  alone 
you  always  will  be.  Your  fate  is  to  work  and  make  money,  not  to  sen- 
timentalise— ^you  haven't  time  for  it  Your  destiny's  settled,  an  ass 
only  would  quarrel  with  it;  so  put  away  reg^ts,  theyre  yery  dangerous, 
and  think  of  the  tin  and  the  brougham,  and  the  nice  easy  lire  money  will 
bring  you.  You  ought  to  be  a  happy  fellow,  Philip  Carlyon — why  ain't 
you  ?"  With  which  query  to  himself  Carlyon  put  his  pipe  out  and  went 
to  bed. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  went  down  to  Monkstone. 

**  Neat  trap  that — showy  grey !  Trust  old  Chip  for  horseflesh,"  mur- 
mured Du  Plit  at  the  station,  surveying  with  critical  glance  the  dog-cart 
sent  to  meet  them.  <*How  are  you,  Bobert?  How's  Katie?  Shot 
any  poachers  ?    When's  the  wedding  ?** 

Kobert  grinned — Katie,  the  still-room  maid, was  his  future :  '<  Thank'ee, 
sir — quite  weU,  sir — ^haven't  shot  none,  sir,  took  two— and  it's  on  Christ- 
mas-day, sir." 

'*  All  right,  m  come  down  on  purpose  to  kiss  the  bride.  Jump  up. 
Lion.  Don't  the  country  look  joUy  after  six  months  of  drums  and 
crushes,  and  club  windows  and  bouquet  d'Ess  atmosphere?  Ton  ray  life, 
it's  quite  refreshing — ^like  soda  water  after  one's  last  night's  wine." 

**  Yes ;  thrushes  and  hedgerows  are  pleasant  after  squares  and  co^- 
sparrows.  I  confess  I  rather  long  for  my  first  day  of  jack-fishin^^.  But 
for  all  that,"  continued  Carlyon,  lighting  a  weed,  "  if  country  air  be  purer 
for  the  body,  London  air's  rather  stronger  for  the  mind ;  and  I  like  suc- 
ceeding in  a  critical  case  still  better  than  hooking  a  three-pound  trout." 

"All  very  well,  my  luminary  of  St.  George's,  so  that  you  don't 
chloroform  me,  I  don't  care.  By  Jove!"  cried  Du  PlAt,  "here's  a 
tolerable-looking  little  giri.     Pretty,  ain't  she?" 
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Carlyon  put  up  his  glass.  ''What  a  wild  head,  what  breadth  of 
shoulder,  what  good  action,"  he  muttered,  admiringly. 

The  two  they  apostrophised  passed  them  in  a  narrow  lane.  The  mare 
was  a  chesnut,  wree-parts  thorough-bred,  fifteen  hands  high,  with  straight 
neck,  slender  legs,  and  coat  like  satin.  The  rider  a  girl,  quite  young, 
with  gold-brown  hair,  large  brilliant  eyes,  and  a  mignonne  air,  half- 
dashbg,  half-childlike.  She  wore  a  coquettish  Spanish  hat,  a  sky-blue 
tie,  and  a  black  habit  She  glanced  merrily  at  diem,  shook  her  bridle, 
and  cantered  past. 

"  Who's  that,  Robert?"  asked  Du  Pl&t 
"  Please,  sir,  that* s  Miss  Wyndham." 

*^  Wyndham?  Wyndham?  why  the  devil.  Lion,  that's  the  name  of  the 
governor's  heiress." 

''  This  one,  sir,  is  oncommon  rich,  I  have  heered  say.  A  good  many 
tin  mines  down  somewhere  in  the  south,  sir,"  responded  Robert. 

Leicester  groaned  audibly.  **  Heaven  preserve  us  I  It's  the  identical 
girl.     Does  she  live  near  here,  Robert  ?" 

"  She  is  staying  at  our  house,  is  Miss  Wyndham,  sir." 
''  Oh,  Phil !"  whispered  poor  Du  Pl&t.    "  It's  fate ;  it's  all  up  with  me. 
I  know  it  is.     She'll  make  horrid  love  to  me,  and  I  shall  give  in.     I 
never  can  ^ay  *  No*  to  a  woman  ;  and—" 

**  You'll  have  a  capital  stud,"  laughed  Carlyon.  ^'  Think  of  the  tin 
mines,  my  dear  fellow,  and  be  practical  and  philosophic  for  once  in 
your  life.     Here  we  are.     Mind  the  gate-posts ;  all  right." 

Monkstone  Court  was  a  sturdy  pile  of  incongruous  architecture,  calcu- 
lated to  drive  Mr.  Ruskin  mad,  but  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  us  barbarians, 
who  like  a  comfortable  bachelor's  room,  a  good  billiard-table,  and  a 
nice  wide  sweep  for  a  deux  temps^  better  than  all  the  styles  and  orders, 
with  Doric,  Gothic,  and  Ionian  technicalities.  Its  owner,  Sir  Godfrey 
Chippenham,  better  known  in  the  county  as  "  Turnip  Chip,"  from  his  mar- 
veUous  swedes,  was  quite  in  keeping  witn  it ;  neither  literary  nor  scientific, 
political  nor  fashionable,  but  a  jolly,  generous,  good-hearted  sporting  man* 
He  was  out  at  the  petty  sessions,  and  Carlyon  and  Du  Pl&t  found  only 
Lady  Chippenham  and  a  young  girl  in  the  drawing-room.  The  latter 
was  sitting  in  the  window,  making  paper  boats  for  a  couple  of  little  Chips. 
She,  too,  was  a  Windham,  but  spelt  with  an  '^  i,"  as  she  afterwards  made 
them  observe ;  tall,  handsome  as  an  Andalusian,  with  a  Spanish  form  and 
beauty,  and  something  half-pride,  half-melancholy,  in  her  dark  eyes. 

'*  By  George,  what  a  stunning  ^1 !"  murmured  Du  Pl&t,  lounging 
over  to  her  in  the  free-and-easy  manner  of  his  set — ^the  fast  men,  whose 
ways  and  slang,  cutaways  and  wide-awakes,  would  cause  such  acute 
agony  to  Brummell,  or  Alvanley,  or  Edgeworth,  if  we  could  resuscitate 
the  dandified  ghosts  of  those  worthies. 

'^  Will  you  take  me  out  fithing,  Lethter  ?"  asked  one  of  the  boys  of 
Du  P14t. 

'*  Certainly,  Bertie,"  rejoined  Du  Pl&t,  with  great  amiability,  to  find 
favour  in  Miss  Windham's  eyes ;  '*  and  you  shall  catch  a  whole  stickleback 
for  the  nursery  dinner." 

Inez  Windham  looked  up  atid  smiled.  "  Do  not  let  my  little  pupil  £^11 
headlong  into  the  Alder,  as  he  did  the  other  day.  Town  is  quite  empty, 
I  suppose,  as  you  have  left  it  for  Monkstone  ?" 

"Pupil !     Oh,  hang  it^  she  can't  be  the  governess,"  thought  Du  P16t, 
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as  he  answered,  *^  Quite.  Not  a  lounger  in  the  bay-window,  or  a  Park 
hack  in  the  ride.  Piccolomini  has  a  respite,  and  so  have  the  Cijstal 
F^ace  waiters.  In  the  district  *  W.,'  as  they  now  style  it,  all  is  barren, 
and  the  pave  of  ^Pall  Mall  is  as  hot  as  the  sands  of  Sahara.** 

*«  Town  is  disagreeable,**  she  replied,  "  when  the  few,  who  are  every- 
body, are  off;  and  the  mUlion,  who  are  nobody,  stay  to  work.** 

^  Town  disagreeable  !  Oh,  Inez !  how  can  you  say  so  P  It's  the 
most  charming  place  in  the  worid.  The  lots  of  people  one  sees  are  fan 
enough.  Don't  you  know  what  Jekyll  says  ?  '  If  he  had  to  live  in  the 
country  he  would  pave  the  road  before  his  house,  and  have  a  hackney- 
coach  to  drive  up  and  down  on  it,  to  make  believe  it  was  London.*  ** 

Carlyon,  chatting  with  Lady  Chippenham,  turned  in  surprise  at  the 
glad  laughing  voice  which  gpreeted  his  ears,  and  saw,  balancing  her- 
aelf  on  the  French  window-step,  and  swinging  her  black  hat,  the  little 
Die  Vernon. 

<<  Come  in,  Leila,'*  said  Lady  Chip,  a  pretty,  delicate  woman,  mother 
of  six  small  male  Chips. 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  laughed,  and  ran  off. 

"  Not  till  I  am  ^  grande  tenue.  Since  I  left  Sir  Godfrey  I  have 
taken  two  gates  and  a  staken-bound  fence,  not  to  mention  ditches  innu- 
merable.** 

"What  a  strange  little  thing,  but  very  graceful  and  attractive," 
mused  Cariyon.  "  She  the  heiress !  She  is  scarcely  out  of  the  school- 
room. Du  Plftt  will  have  neither  eyes,  nor  taste,  nor  sense,  if  he  does  not 
take  her.** 

"I  say,  Phil,  she's  the  governess,**  said  Leicester,  coming  into  his 
churn's  room  while  Carlyon  was  dressing. 

"Who?'* 

^<  Who  ?     Blockhead !  why  that  superb  Spanish  creature,  of  course." 

«  Well,  why  shouldn't  she  be  ?" 

*'  The  devil  take  you,  Lion,  how  prosaic  you  are.  What !  a  woman 
of  that  style,  that  beauty,  that  age,  a  governess  ?     Preposterous !" 

"  I  don't  see  it  at  all.  There  is  no  particular  reason  why  she  shouldn't 
impart  instruction  well  because  she  happens  to  be  good-looking." 

"Impart  instruction!     Good  Lord  deliver  us  from  philosophy  and 

E latitudes.  Fancy  that  girl  teaching  the  little  brutes  their  ABC, 
earing  the-multiplication-table,  and  setting  roundhand  copies!** 

"  Useful,  if  not  interesting." 

"But,  good  Heavens!  she  can*t  be  twenty.*' 

"  Very  sad  if  she  has  to  support  herself  so  soon ;  but  at  the  same  time 
no  affair  of  ours,**  said  Philip,  smiling,  as  he  brushed  his  handsome  black 
whiskers.  "  Don't  be  romantic,  my  dear  Dupe.  Think  of  the  tin  mines, 
and  keep  out  of  the  schoolroom.** 

*^  The  tin  mines  !**  repeated  Du  Pl^t,  with  intense  scorn.  "  I  wouldn't 
marry  that  little*  heiress — ^no  I  not  if  the  governor  forbid  me ;  and  I  can*t 
picture  a  stronger  motive.     Marry  money !     Not  I,  old  fellow." 

Carlyon  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Comme  votis  voudrez.  If  you  fancy 
the  cap  and  bells,  far  be  it  from  me  to  dissuade  you,  mon  cher ;  but 
Chicot's  rSle  would  not  be  to  my  taste.     There  goes  the  gong." 

"  The  governess  dines ;  that's  all  right,"  thought  Du  PlAt,  crossing 
over  to  where  she  sat,  while  Carlyon,  leaning  on  the  mantelpiece,  looked 
up  as  the  little  heiress  entered,  a  Fay  Oriande,  in  tulle  illusion,  t^ith 
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flowers  Puck  himself  migbt  have  gathered,  in  ^her  shining  hair.  As  she 
gaye  him  a  pretty  French  reverence,  and  a  bngbfcy  unaffected  glance, 
Carlyon  smiled  and  bowed  with  that  winning  grace  and  fascination  which 
did  such  damage  among  his  lady  patients.  I  don't  know  whether  he  knew 
it  or  not,  but  Carlyon's  smile  was  a  very  effective  weapon,  and  had  cured 
many  a  fair  invalid  of  a  migraine  only  to  give  incurable  disease  of  the 
heart.  It  now  seemed  to  charm  Leila  Wyndham,  for  she  held  up  a  King 
Charles  she  carried,  with  its  paws  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  and  asked  him 
if  he  liked  dogs. 

Carlyon  assured  her  he  liked  everything  in  zoology,  spoke  of  his  dog 
Pluck,  a  Skye,  he  held  in  higher  estimation  than  any  other  living  thing, 
and  told  her  of  his  pets — ^ms  monkey,  cockatoo,  Persian  cat^  bellises, 
dianthuses,  serpulse,  trogs,  and  madrepores. 

"  And  where  are  they  all  ?"  asked  Leila. 

"  At  home — in  town." 

"  You  live  in  London  ?     Oh  I  how  I  envy  you.     Don't  you  enjoy  it  ?" 

"  No,  I  can't  say  I  do  particularly." 

"  Not  ?     What  do  you  do  there,  then  ?" 

Carlyon  smiled.  '*  Work  myself  like  a  cab-horse  all  day  long,  get 
home  an  hour  too  late  for  dinner  to  find  cold  soup  and  overdone  meat, 
bring  all  my  energies  to  bear  on  a  difficult  case,  only  ten  to  one  to  be 
blamed  for  the  issue,  go  to  sleep  every  night  with  the  pleasant  conviction 
that  I  may  be  called  up  any  minute— that  is  my  life.  Do  you  see  much 
*  enjoyment '  in  it  ?" 

*'  I  see  much  that  is  noble  and  useful  in  it,  and,  therefore,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  enjoyment,"  answered  the  young  lady,  decidedly.  "  The 
vocations  of  all  men  whose  lives  are  of  any  value  to  their  generation 
entail  on  them  an  amount  of  toil  and  self-sacrifice.  Be  the  end  fEune, 
money,  position,  whatever  it  may,  it  cannot  be  attained  without  the  sur- 
render of  some  leisure  and  some  comforts.  Neither  riches  nor  reputation 
will  come  to  a  man  who  folds  his  hands  to  slumber  and  dozes  in  his  arm- 
chab.  Were  I  you,  I  should  glory  in  conquering  death,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  good  you  do." 

^'  Good  ?  Not  at  all,"  laughed  Philip.  '<  I  am  only  getting  money. 
I  assure  vou  I  am  very  glad  to  have  no  good  to  do,  and  to  be  Me  to 
sleep  without  fear  of  hearing  the  night-^11.  Money  is  the  sole  lever 
now-a-days,  Miss  Wyndham.  It  wakes  all  the  eloquent  philippics  from 
the  pulpits,  and  prompts  all  the  holy  zeal  in  the  missionary  papers.  It 
wins  forensic  talent  to  the  defence  of  the  guilty,  and  buys  a  conscience  as 
easily  as  a  commission  or  a  borough.  It  makes  an  ^  eminent  Christian ' 
as  quickly  as  it  erects  a  gin-palace,  and  tempts  a  bishop's  virtue  with  the 
same  bait  that  lures  a  burglar.  We  are  no  better  than  our  fellows.  Why 
should  we  be  ?  Medical  men  never  pretend  to  be  the  pharisees  of  the 
English  synagogue,  and  our  benevolence  usually  cOTresponds  to  the 
amount  of  the  fee  we  receive." 

<<  There's  plenty  of  truth  in  all  that,  no  doubt,"  said  the  little  heiress, 
meditatively.  **  People's  own  interests  are  usually  the  guide  £(xt  their 
conduct.  But  I  fancy  that  though  you  would  make  yourself  out  a  terrible 
egotist,  still,  unlike  the  generality,  who  delight  in  belying  others,  you 
take  pleasure  in  belying  yourself." 

Carlyon  laughed.  He  felt  pleased  to  be  read  more  truly  by  this  five 
minutes'  acquamtance  than  by  friends  he  had  known  for  years. 
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<<  Well,  of  the  manj  men  I  knew  at  St.  George's,  one  died  of  dMlera 
at  Scutari,  another  was  shot  down  in  the  trenches,  another  of  eatimmp^ 
tioD,  brought  on  bj  the  dissecting-rooms,  a  fourth  from  the  virus  he  got 
into  his  hand  at  a  post-mortem,  a  fif^h  from  low  fever  from  distress  at  his 
failure  in  four  consecutive  delicate  operations,  which,  if  successful,  would 
have  established  his  reputation.  Of  myself  I  say  naught,  but  do  you 
suppose  we  run  all  these  risks  for  anything  but  our  own  interests — for 
any  other  reason  than  the  hope  of  putting  p^ineas  in  our  pockets  ?^ 

Leila  lifted  her  eyebrows  and  looked  disgusted.  <'  You  might  put  a 
rather  more  exalted  motive — love  of  science  or  desire  for  fame !  But  you 
may  say  what  you  like,  I  don't  believe  your  soul  is  shrined  in  money- 
bags." 

"  Pray,  why  not  ?"  asked  Carlyon,  highly  amused.  "  You  have  not 
lived  very  long  to  learn  to  study  character.'' 

^'  Intuition  is  as  good  as  study  sometimes,"  said  Leila,  indignantly. 
**  I  go  by  physiognomy,  and  I  know  at  once  a  face  noble  and  true." 

Carlyon  but  for  courtesy  would  have  laughed  outright ;  the  compli- 
ment was  so  candid. 

Dinner  was  served.  Jack  Huntley,  a  man  in  the  Fusiliers,  gave  the 
heiress  his  arm.  Carlyon,  to  his  disgust,  had  to  take  in  a  Mrs.  Edgehill, 
who  was  staying  at  Monkstone,  a  lively  little  woman  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  much  happier  since  the  separation  than  before  it  Philip 
lapsed  into  his  grand  hauteur,  felt  unreasoning  but  unconquerable  hatred 
for  Huntley,  thought  him  an  insufferable  puppy,  and  wondered  how 
women  could  tolerate  that  style  of  man.  Carlyon  consequently  got 
satirical  and  severe,  and  electrined  the  table  with  his  brilliant  cutting  and 
slashing  at  everything  and  everybody^  at  Palmerston  and  Louis  Napo- 
leon, John  Bright  and  street  organs,  popular  preachers  and  crinoline, 
Puseyism  and  the  perambulator  nuisance.  No  matter  what,  he  satirised 
everythbg  with  wit  as  keen  as  Talleyrand's,  till  he  caught  Leila's  bright 
eyes  fixed  admiringly  on  him  from  behind  the  6pergue,  when  he  dashed 
into  a  fire  of  repartee  with  her ;  after  which  his  spirits  were  so  good  that 
poor  unoffending  Jack  Huntley  voted  that  doctor  *'  a  splendid  fellow — 
a  regular  brick,  and  no  mbtake." 

In  the  evening,  while  the  governess  (no  relation,  they  found,  to  the 
heiress)  sang  bravuras  in  an  artistic  contralto  voice,  and  Du  Pl&t  hung 
over  her,  enraptured,  Carlyon  sat  himself  down  beside  the  heiress  on  a 
vis-a-vis  sofa,  and  chatted  that  quiet,  clever,  charming  chat  that  wrought 
him  half  his  cures  and  won  him  half  his  reputation.  They  talked  of 
zoophytology,  of  literature,  of  Comte's  Positivism,  and  all  the  other 
"  isms,"  of  Gosse's  discoveries,  and  Bulwer's  novels,  and  Carlyon  found 
the  little  heiress  could  talk  with  a  wit,  a  depth,  and  an  originality  such 
as  he  had  scarcely  hoped  for  with  her  girlish  exterior.  He  found  at  last 
a  young  lady  who  was  neither  affected  nor  superficial,  who  had  read  a 
good  deal  and  thought  for  herself,  who  could  argue,  and  reason,  and 
fence  with  him  with  his  favourite  weapons  of  wit  and  of  logic;  and  some- 
how Cariyon  thought  of  Honoria  Cosmetique  as  he  retired  to  rest  that 
night,  and  indulged  himself  with  a  few  not  over  mild  oaths  at  his  des- 
tiny, and  pondered  much  why  the  useful  and  the  agreeable  hadn't  beoi 
combined  in  the  stockbroker's  daughter  as  they  were  in  this  bewitchmg 
little  heiress. 
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III. 

nSHIKO  TOB  A  HKABT. 


The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  break^t  was  over,  CarWon  prepared  to 
start  for  his  seventh  neaven,  for  though  very  unlike  old  fzaak  Walton  in 
temperament,  he  resembled  him  exceedingly  in  the  ardour  of  his  piscatory 
passion. 

<<  Your  paradise,  Lion,  will  be  full  of  chalk  streams  to  a  dead  certainty. 
I  beliere,  on  my  soul,  you'd  prefer  a  31b.  trout  to  a  black-eyed  houri,'* 
said  Du  Pl&t,  as  Philip  unpacked  his  tackle  and  flies  with  all  a  lover's 
ardour. 

*'  Much  safer  game  in  this  world,  at  any  rate,  and  much  less  expen- 
sive," said  Carlyon.  "  Your  rod  will  never  deceive  you,  never  alter,  and 
never  pall ;  you  can't  say  as  much  for  houris,  old  fellow.  Won't  you 
come  and  try  the  charmers  hid  in  the  waters  of  the  Alder?" 

'^  Not  I.  Fm  going  to  the  schoolroom  to  hear  the  Smalls  say  their 
catechism.  You  know  my  rigid  feelings  on  such  subjects,  and  I've  an 
idea  I'm  god£&ther  to  one  of  'em." 

Carlyon  looked  scorn  unutterable.  "  I  don't  doubt  you'll  show,  tete- 
h'tete  with  your  Andalusian  beauty,  that  you  consider  your  duty  to  your 
neighbour  is  to  love  her  as  yourself." 

*^  Well !  I  may  as  well  set  my  affections  on  a  live  governess  as  a  dead 
pike  any  day.  I  bet  you  my  sport  in  the  schoolroom  will  be  as  good  as 
yours  in  the  Alder."  And  Du  Pl&t  sprang  up  the  stairs,  three  at  a 
time,  to  the  schoolroom,  where  he  obtained  the  young  Chips  an  immediate 
holiday,  and  sang  duets  with  the  governess  all  the  morning.  Carlyon 
went  forth  to  his  loves — jack,  perch,  trout,  and  roach — beauties,  to  which, 
ever  since  he  fished  for  sticklebacks  with  a  phial,  he  had  always  been 
addicted. 

Day  after  day  he  spent  crouching  down  in  the  sloppy  grass,  a  shower 
wetting  him  to  the  skin,  waiting  for  the  fish  to  nibble,  or  standing  in  the 
full  blaze  of  an  August  noon,  concentrating  all  his  energies  on  trolling 
for  jack.  Wading  home  through  dank  fern  and  brushwood  in  a 
thunderstorm — getting  up  before  dawn  to  walk  ten  miles,  only  to  find 
the  stream  had  been  whipped  before  him — spinning  fruitlessly,  hour  af^er 
hour,  while  the  rain  dripped  off  his  wide-awake  in  miniature  Niagaras 
— getting  benighted,  and  following  a  Jack-o'-lantern  straight  away 
into  a  bog — or  finding  himself  stranded  on  a  common,  the  night  too 
dark  to  decipher  the  sign-post — all  this  was  the  source  of  purest  delight 
to  Philip,  because — O  uninitiated! — it  was  fishing!  The  E^ptian 
canaille  might  as  well  have  sought  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  isis,  or 
neophytes  aspired  to  propound  the  learning  of  the  schools,  as  ignorant 
tyros  seek  to  understand  the  mysterious  joys  locked  up  in  that  one  word 
for  all  brethren  of  the  gentle  craft.  Of  course,  if  this  toil  and  travail  had 
been  hb  trade,  never,  he  would  have  vowed,  was  there  so  ill-used  a  man, 
but  being  sport,  the  knowledge  that  he  wttsjishing  made  Carlyon,  wetj 
weary,  footsore,  with  every  limb  aching,  and  every  thread  dripping, 
experience  a  deep,  strong  sensation  of  delight,  which  the  uninitiated 
need  never  strive  to  explain  or  comprehend,  and  which  he  himself,  I  dare 
say,  if  put  to  it,  would  have  been  puzzled  to  analyse,  piscatory  philo- 
sopher though  he  was. 
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On  the  banks  of  the  Alder  Cadyon  forgot  his  cares,  his  profession,  his 
fiancee — everything  disagreeable  ;  and  came  home  to  dinner  in  soch 
diarming  spirits  that  every  one  at  Monkstooe  Court  voted  him  the  best 
conversationalist  in  the  world.  And  so  he  was ;  his  sweet  voice,  his  fiu- 
cinating  ways,  and  his  brilliant  chat  were  not  lost  on  sosiebody  to  wfaom 
he  specially  addressed  them.  I  can't  say  whethw  he  was  arware  of  it  or 
not  (we'll  hope  not,  and  that  he  didn't  ho€k  hearts  with  as  little  reflootse 
as  trout),  but  certain  it  was  that  Philip  conquered  as  many  fair  ladies 
as  he  cured.  As  Lady  Chip  averred,  he  was  a  *^  dangorons  doctor,"  and 
Leila  Wyndham  began  to  grudge  the  jack  so  much  of  his  company,  and 
think  this  handsome,  graoeful,  winnmg  angler  might  just  as  weU  talk 
with  her,  and  ride  with  her,  as  whip  the  Alder  all  day  long.  Before  ymrj 
long  Carlyon  began  to  share  her  opinion,  and  robbed  the  jack  of  several 
hours  to  spend  them  in  the  Monkstooe  drawing-room,  or  in  riding  and 
driving  witn  the  Httle  heiress.  Every  evening  Carlyon  took  possesnoa 
of  the  viS'^-viM  so&,  and  talked  his  way  into  the  young  lady's  heart  as 
he  had  talked  it  into  a  good  many,  for  when  Carlyon  diose  to  go 
trolling  with  the  bait  of  his  fsscinations,  woe  be  to  any  trout  that  came 
nigh,  for  hooked  it  was,  nolens  volent.  Leila  soon  began  to  believe  that 
nobody  was  ever  so  kind  or  so  perfect  as  Bfr.  Carlyon ;  and  when  be 
saved  a  small  Chip  from  a  grave  in  the  Alder,  thought  1dm  the  noblest 
paladin  that  ever  breathed. 

He  was  strolling  on  the  river  bank  one  day  with  her  and  Mrs.  Ekige- 
hill,  when  screams  at  the  top  of  a  shrill,  terr&ed  voice  intennqpted  theoi 
in  the  middle  of  a  dissertation  on  Pendeunis. 

''Good  God!  the  bo/il  be  carried  into  the  sluice,"  cried  Philip,  taking 
oflF  his  coat,  as  he  beheld,  a  good  many  yards  distant,  a  tab  floiUing  fisst 
towards  a  votter-mill  and  destruction,  and  Chip's  son  and  heir  witlun  it. 

Carlyon  was  into  the  water  in  a  second,  and  swimming  like  another 
Leander,  while  Leila  stood  on  the  buiks,  looking,  Mrs.  Edgehill  told 
her  afterwards,  desperately  inclined  to  throw  herself  in  after  hmu  PhtHp, 
who  was  as  plucky  as  he  was  strong,  swam  steadily  after  the  brat» 
cai^ht  hold  of  the  tub  dose  to  a  sluice,  through  which  the  water  rushed 
to  fil  the  mill-pond,  and  landed  it  in  safety.  Mrs.  Edgehill  overwhelmed 
him  with  praises,  but  he  only  shook  himself  like  a  Newfoundland,  took 
out  his  watch  to  see  if  the  works  were  wet,  threw  back  his  head,  langbed» 
and  told  her  it  was  only  a  little  agreeable  ex^tion  of  his  muscles.  Leila 
took  both  his  hands  in  hers,  and  looked  at  him,  the  tears  falling  down 
her  cheeks,  with  an  expression  which  flattered  him  more  than  the  capture 
of  a  salmon  in  the  Tweed  when  he  was  seventeen,  or  the  eompliments 
the  examiners  paid  him  when  he  passed  the  College.  Lady  Chip,  yon 
are  sure,  worshipped  him  from  that  hour ;  and  when  Leila  heard  him  pro- 
testing that  it  was  all  nonsense  to  thank  him — what  had  he  done  ? 
nothing  but  what  a  Yarmouth  boatman,  or  a  water-dog  would  have  done 
every  atom  as  well — that  there  was  no  danger  in  the  sbice,  and  if  these 
had  been,  his  life  wasn't  so  delightful  to  him  that  he'd  shown  mndi 
magnanimity  in  risking  it— she  thought,  "What  a  warm,  geneiovt 
hwt  this  man  has  under  all  his  assumed  coldness  and  philoeo^yT 
Whereon  mademoisdle  looked  at  Carlyon's  pide,  handsome  face,  and  slid 
into  dangerous  speculations. 

;*^^l^^^  endangering  your  Ufe  to-day  was  pure  selfishness,  wasn't 
wr  she  whispered,  as  she  passed  him. 
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Carlyon  looked  at  her  with  a  merry  smile.  *^  Entirely ;  because,  don't  . 
you  see,  if  there  had  been  a  death  in  the  family  my  visit  would  have  been 
cut  short?" 

**  Comme]vous  me  taquinez  V*  cried  Leila,  tossing  her  head,  lifting  her 
eyebrows,  and  dashing  away  firom  him  in  indignation.  "  So  you  are  going 
fishing  again,"  said  she,  next  morning,  at  breakfast  "  I  think,  if  I  were 
a  man,  I  would  find  some  better  amusement  for  my  lordly  intellect  than 
hooking  a  few  poor  fish." 

^'  But  if  your  lordly  intellect  had  been  wearing  itself  to  death  in  London 
streets,  operations,  and  lectures,  you  would  be  very  glad  to  rest  it  for  a 
little  while,  and  have  a  quiet  day  under  the  trees,  with  no  greater  trouble 
than  how  to  fill  your  basket,"  laughed  Carlyon. 

"There,  then,  by  your  own  admission,  it  is  only  an  excuse  for  the 
dolce^  a  cover  to  your  idleness,  your  cigar-case,  and  your  flask  !*'  said  the 
little  heiress,  handing  him  his  cofPee. 

*'A  quiet  day  under  the  trees  I  could  perfectly  understand  your 
emoyiog,  my  dear  fellow,  but  a  stormy  night  spent  in  dancing  after  a 
Will-o'-the-wisp,  with  your  thingft  dripping  like  a  Skye  after  a  bath, 
and  mud  half  way  up  to  your  knees,  I  must  say  is  beyond  me,"  observed 
Du  PlkU 

"  I  never  knew  one  of  you  great  anglers  bring  home  enough  for  dinner 
for  the  cat,"  laughed  Lady  Ciup. 

*^  Fishing  is  neither  manly  nor  exciting,  and  it's  very  lazy  and  cruel,'' 
cried  Leila.  ^'  Dear  me !  our  pursuits  are  sneered  at.  Why,  they're 
industry  itself,  compared  to  knocking  some  ivory  balls  about,  or  finng 
small  shot  into  unhappy  birds,  or  sitting  round  a  card-table  with  a  few 
pieces  of  pasteboan^  or  any  other  amusement  of  you  noble  creatures, 
the  lords  of  creation.  If  we  lay  on  the  grass  all  day,  or  whipped  the 
water  with  a  marchbrown  or  a  caperer,  what  lectures  we  should  get  on 
waste  of  time,  what  sneers  at  women's  petUesses^  what  scoffs  at  female 
frivolities !" 

"  Quite  right,  Leila,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Edgehill.  <'  Fishing's  not  a 
quarter  so  useful  as  crochet  or  novel-reading." 

*^  Or  scandal.  Don't  forget  ladies'  pet  pastime,"  smiled  Carlyon.  "  I've 
known  some  rosebud  lips  torture  more  with  their  words  than  I  ever  do 
with  my  hook,  and  slay  more  reputations  than  I  ever  take  perch  or 
roach." 

*'  Oh !  you're  a  horrid  man,"  said  Mrs.  EdgehiU.    **  I  believe  the  first 
words  you  uttered  as  a  baby  were  a  sarcasm  against  women." 
'    "  Or  a  petition  for  a  fishmg-rod,"  added  Leila. 

Carlyon  laughed,  and  thought,  "  Is  that  little  thing  vexed  I  leave  her 
for  the  jack?" 

He  went  and  spent  the  day  with  the  jack,  nevertheless ;  enjoyed  him- 
self immensely,  and  brought  home  some  fish  too  good,  even  Lady  Chip 
allowed,  "  for  the  cat" 

At  dinner  Lady  Chip  asked  him  to  do  her  a  great  favour — to  go  and 
visit  some  poor  woman  in  the  next  village,  who'd  been  given  up  by  the 
parish  doctors,  and  decided  to  be  in  consumption. 

Carlyon  thought  of  his  fishing.  ,  The  visit  would  take  a  good  couple 
of  hours ;  sighed^  but — acquiesced. 

VOL.  XLV.  2  F 
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Leila  looked  at  him  with  a  maUn  smile.  '^  You  had  better  not  go; 
joull  haye  no  fifty-guinea  fee,  and  the  fee,  jou  know,  is  all  medical  men 
care  for.     They  never  do  anything  except  to  fill  their  purses.'' 

'*  Oh !  we  like  to  see  interesting  cases,''  answered  he,  eardessly ;  "  and 
I  don't  like  to  disoblige  my  hostees." 

**  And  we  don't  like  to  do  a  kindness,  do  we  P" 

**  It  is  not  a  kindness ;  I  may  gain  some  knowledge  oat  of  this  case. 
That  is  why  I  eo." 

^'Yoa  proyoking  man!"  cried  Leila,  giving  him  a  Uow  with  her 
bouquet  "  I've  known  plenty  of  people  try  to  make  one  think  well  of 
them,  but  I  never  knew  anybody  so  obstinate  in  depreciating  himself  as 
you  are.  However,  it  is  no  use  with  me.  I  have  the  lorg^non  de  BahaCy 
and  I  can  see  your  heart  beneath  your  words,  and  I  know  your  actions 
g^ve  the  lie  to  your  pretence  of  philosophic  egotism.  But  I  will  adopt 
your  phraseology,  if  you  like  it,  and  call  giving  up  a  morning  of  your 
darling  sport  to  visit  a  poor  woman  <  selfishness  '  instead  of  kindness.** 

Cariyon  laughed  heartily.  ^'  Well,  if  you  invest  every  ordmary  action 
with  a  chivalrous  aroma,  I  can't  help  it  You'll  tell  me  next  that  I  passed 
at  St.  Greorge's  solely  to  benefit  mankind.  What  are  you  reading  th^e 
—the  Westminster  f" 

'^  Yes;  it  is  a  great  favourite  of' mine.  It  dares  to  tell  truth,  and 
does  not  sneak  out  of  discussion.  Too  many  people  of  the  present  day 
are  afraid  to  let  in  daylight  upon  orthodox  subjects,  because  they  know 
die  sun  shining  in  upon  the  orthodoxy  will  show  it  up  to  be  a  mesh  of 
cobwebs." 

'*  True  r  said  Carlyon.  **  Most  of  the  creeds  and  prejudices  of  society 
might  8Qon  be  tilted  over  if  brought  into  the  arena  of  argument.  We  are 
to  be  silenced  if  we  simply  dare  to  quesltion  the  '  received '  dogmas,  be- 
cause the  interrogation  would  perplex  and  probably  unseat  the  priests ; 
and  grown  men  are  hushed  if  uiey  begin  to  discuss  we  great  problems  of 
nature,  merely  because  the  combat  of  opinions  would  end  in  opening 
people's  eyes  to  reason." 

"  And  reason,"  laughed  Leila,  ^rational  thought,  is  the  bSte, noire  of 
the  red-tapeism,  now  the  regie  in  everything.  It  is  so  easy  to  protect  a 
subject  from  discussion  by  saying  it  is  ^  too  sacred,'  when  the  truth  is 
that  it  is  too  weak." 

'*  Ay,  and  we  are  told  to  take  our  fJEuth  on  trust,  as  the  devotee  of  the 
middle  ages  was  bidden  to  believe  in  winking  statues  and  weeping 
virgins,  because  the  priest  profited  by  the  credulity  given  his  machinery. 
But  you  and  I  cannot  help  it  if  our  eyes  will  open,  and  our  reason  assert 
its  dominion." 

So  "  you  and  I "  talked  away,  till  Carlyon  contrasted  this  intercourse, 
where  tastes  agreed  and  minds  fought  with  equal  weapons,  with  Miss 
Cosmetique's  vapid  discourses  on  dress  and  jewellery,  new  bonnets  and 
fresh  scandales.  And  Philip  made  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  and  talked 
while  talk  he  might,  though  the  figure  of  his  fianc^  hung  Kke  a  dense 
thunder-cloud  on  the  horizon  of  his  present  enjoyment 

**  Miss  Wyndham,  I  want  to  convert  you — to  make  you  a  disciple  of 
Izaak  Walton.  Come  with  me  to-morrow.  I  promise  you  a  luxurious  seat 
under  the  willows,  and  you  shall  see  the  trout  lying  behind  their  st(wes, 
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flcnd  tell  me  if  the  piscstoiy  art  jwx  despise  does  not  make  an  August 
day  pats  pleasantly."  So  spake  Carlyon,  leaning  oyer  the  piano  one 
erening. 

Leila  looked  enraptured.  **  Yes,  I  will  eome ;  but,  as  to  being  con- 
verted, nous  verrons!  I  shall  £EU)cy  myself  Undine— an  Undiue  for 
your  Alder,  Sir  Godfrey — in  a  black  hat  and  high-heeled  boots.  Won't 
that  be  novel  and  poetic  i** 

*^  And  an  '  awakener'  in  a  shooting-coat,  libbon-tie,  and  wide-awake ; 
don't  forget  that,  Leila,"  said  Mrs.  EMgehiil,  maliciously. 

Cariyon  put  up  his  head  in  the  air,  and  looked  haughtiness  unutter* 
able.  Leila  coloured,  and  began  to  play  the  ^^  Express"  at  a  mad  gallop, 
whereon  Du  Pl&t  and  the  governess,  Huntly  and  Mrs.  Edgehill,  whirled 
themselves  down  the  drawing-rooms ;  ana  Honoria  Cosmetique  came 
over  Philip's  mind  with  a  chiU  which  made  him  shudder.  Du  Pl&t  had 
become  seriously  involved  with  the  handsome  governess,  with  a 'complete 
reoimciation  of  his  former  estimation  of  governesses,  and  oblivion  of  how 
often  he  had  sworn  at  his  friends  for  keeping  such  temptations  when  they 
were  pretty,  and  such  nuisances  when  they  were  ugly,  running  tame 
about  theb  booses.  Du  Plit  dashed  into  love  much  as  he  gave  a  Star 
and  Garter  d6jeiiner,  or  sent  a  bracelet  to  an  actress,  without  thinking 
what  price  he  might  have  to  pay  for  it.  He  had  shot  in  and  out  of  love 
as  &8t  as  an  aphrodite  changes  its  hues,  and  whispered  more  vows  in 
deus  tempSy  ice^rooms,  pic-nics,  and  moonlight  balconies,  than  fickle 
King  Solomon  himself  in  his  seraglio.  And  in  love  he  went  headlong ; 
and  the  goverpess,  proud  and  statdy  though  she  was,  accepted  it,  nay, 
anoouraged  it;  which  was  very  unprincipled  in  a  penniless  orphan, 
severe  young  ladies  will  say,  who  have  never  been  similarly  t^npted ; 
for  we  all  know  how  amusing  it  is  to  be  rigid,  and  crushing,  and 
Tirtuons-— on  other  people.  Whether  it  is  so  amusing  on  one's  own  sins 
is  another  matter.  Pharisees  say,  Yes ;  publicans,  No.  I  go  with  the 
publicans  myself-— don't  you  ?  So,  belle  lectrice,  though  it  is  easy  for 
you  to  say  wiQ  should  have  repulsed  Du  Plit,  with  his  handsome  face 
and  sparkling  talents,  and  a  hundred  and  one  attractions,  I  doubt  it  is 
not  quite  so  easy  for  poor  Inez  to  do  so,  especially  Us  she  is  a  governess^ 
and  unused  to  that  sort  of  thing,  of  course. 

And  as  for  Cariyon  and  Leila — dear  me!  a  couple  of  weeks  had 
brought  them  quite  into  '^  friendship."  She  was  a  new  species  to  Philip, 
jaded,  sceptical  man  of  the  world  that  he  was  ;  and  such  a  telling  con- 
trast to  the  stockbroker's  daughter  I  The  little  heiress's  lively,  winning, 
girlish  ways  were  a  great  relief  to  Miss  Cosmetique's  dignified  nothings 
and  chill  majesty  of  demeanour,  and,  had  Cariyon  been  less  of  a  practical 
philosopher,  might  have  proved  somewhat  dangerous.  Poor  little  Leila 
was  not  a  philosopher.  Unh<^ily,  as  Heaven  hath  been  pissed  to 
create  young  men  and  maidens,  Carlyon's  society,  his  soft  voice,  his 
foscinatmg  smiles,  his  brilliant,  witty  chat,  all  the  weapons  with  which 
he  caused  more  heartaches  than  all  his  morphia  could  soothe,  or  skill 
cure,  were  not  without  their  effect  on  her :  but  then  Cariyon  did  not 
think  of  that.  We  never  do,  you  know,  when  we're  amusing  ourselves : 
what  are  the  agonies  of  the  little  trout  on  the  hook  to  us,  so  that  we've 
the  fun  of  catdiing  him  ?     So  Philip,  in  his  bullet-proof  armour  of  phi- 
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losophy,  told  himself  no  possible  harm  could  come  of  it,  and  was  exceed* 
ingly  satirical  and  contemptuous  on  Du  PlUt  for  paying  such  com* 
promising  attentions.  "  I  suppose,  Dupe,  you  mean  to  marry  on  the  sale 
of  allumettes  made  out  of  your  dunning  letters,  or  keep  your  eovemess  in 
Ben's  place  to  run  for  the  beer,  and  say  '  Not  at  home '  to  snariu,  eh  ?** 
said  he,  standing  on  the  hall  steps,  waiting  for  Leila. 

'*  Don't  be  a  tool,"  rejoined  Leicester,  with  courtesy.  '^  When  a  man's 
up  a  tree,  it  isn't  nice  to  kick  him." 

'*  Yes  it  is,  if  one  kicks  him  down.  You're  getting  caught  in  the 
branches,  my  boy,  and  I  want  to  pull  you  to  earth  before  you  are  out 
of  my  reach." 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,  but  you  may  keep  your  civilities  to  yourself,  as 
the  woodcock  said  to  the  small  shot." 

"  Talk  common  sense,  then.     What  would  you  marry  for  T* 

"  What  do  you  marry  Honoria  for?" 

**  Money,"  said  Carlyon,  his  mouth  stem.     "  For  what  else  do  you 

imagine  1  take  that  cold,  artificial "     He  broke  off  with  a  short 

laugh.  '*  Come,  my  motiye,  at  the  least,  is  practical.  You  can*t  say  as 
much  for  yours.  Tell  me.  Dupe  (Heaven  knows  you  deserve  the  name !), 
do  you  dream  of  marrying  this  governess  ?" 

Du  Pl&t  made  a  wry  face.  '^Mury!  I  don't  like  that  word;  it 
sounds  ugly  ;  has  a  detestable  odour  of  family  boots,  screaming  children, 
legs  of  mutton,  and  the  semination  of  one's  wild  oats.  But  I'm  quite 
sure  that  if  I  d(m*t  have  that  girl  I  shall  shoot  mysel£" 

'^  Do,  my  dear  fellow.  It  will  be  far  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two^"  said 
Carlyon,  snrugging  his  shoulders.  **  It's  all  up  with  you  if  you're  gone 
so  far  as  that 

"  It's  all  up  with  yoK,  or  will  be  before  long,  so  don't  talk,"  said  Du 
Fl&t,  as  Leila  came  across  the  hall  in  the  identical  black  hat  and  high  heels. 
She  ran  up  to  Carlyon.  *^  Oh,  I  have  just  thought  of  it — how  dreadful 
it  will  be !     I  shall  have  to  hold  my  tongue,  shan't  I  ?" 

He  smiled  at  her  **  very  kindly,"  as  Leila  called  it.  <*  Certainly^  or 
we  shall  catch  no  fish  ;  and  I  fancy  silence  is  about  the  severest  depriva* 
tion  you  could  have,  mademoiselle." 

"  That  it  is.  I  would  rather  sew  for  an  hour,  or  leam  a  sermon  by 
heart,  than  not  talk  for  a  whole  five  minutes.  You  must  festen  my  lips 
up,  Mr.  Carlyon?" 

Philip  looked  at  the  said  laughing  lips,  and  thought  of  a  mode  of 
silencing  them  to  which  he  should  by  no  means  object.  ' 

However,  when  they  were  under  the  willows,  and  he  lay  on  the  sof^ 
grass,  initiating  her  into  the  mysteries  of  dead  and  live  bait,  spinning 
and  trolling,  minnows  and  gudgeons,  and  the  more  recent  ''spoon," 
and  looking  up  into  the  bright  eyes,  beaming  at  him  under  the  black 
lace,  Carlyon,  devoted  angler  though  he  was,  found  the  lively  talk  and 
joyous  voice  more  beguiling  than  all  the  jack,  roach,  or  trout  in  the 
Alder.  Indeed,  his  line  lay  idle  on  the  surfeu^,  and  an  epicure  trout 
came  out  of  his  hole,  and  carried  off  fly,  hook  and  all,  in  his  pretty  pink 
stomach,  without  eliciting  more  comment  from  Carlyon  than  a  surpnsed 
*'  By  Jove !"     To  such  a  pass  will  the  wisest  come  I 

They  discoursed  on  Hallam  and  Macaulay,  Goethe  and  Lamartine, 
Hyperion  and  Jocelyn,  till  they  glided  on  to  a  dangerous  tO[nc,  which, 
if  people  talk  of,  ten  to  one  they  fall  into. 
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"  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  say  you  do  not  believe  in  love,  Mr.  Carlyon,** 
said  Leila,  meditatively.  "  It  seems  as  if  you  had  met  with  neither  trulJi 
nor  sincerity  in  the  world*  Had  you  no  mother,  whose  life  showed  you 
lover 

'^  My  mother  sent  me  to  school  at  four  years  old,  kissed  me  once  in  the 
holidays,  liked  me  about  a  third  as  well  as  her  lapdogs,  and  writes  to  me 
now  once  a  quarter.  Not  much  remarkable  affection  there,  made- 
moiselle ?" 

'*  No,  indeed.     What  a  wicked  woman  !'*  cried  Leila,  heartily. 

**  Not  at  all,"  said  CarlyoD,  laughing.  **  People  can't  help  it  if  their 
hearts  are  not  patent  Vestas,  warranted  to  ignite  at  the  touch.  When  I 
was  twenty  I  was  as  ready  to  believe  in  affection,  and  to  respond  to  it, 
as  you  are ;  but  a  few  years'  experience  soon  showed  me  my  folly,  and 
the  world's  cold  water  soon  put  out  my  romance." 

The  little  heiress  looked  earnestly  at  him.  '*  I  do  not  believe  it  is  put 
out ;  hidden  fire  may  smoulder  a  long  time,  you  know.  You  will  never 
dissuade  me  that  you  have  not  warm  and  deep  feelings,  though  you  like 
to  hide  them  under  simulated  sarcasm  and  colaness." 

"  Perhaps  I  have,"  said  Philip,  with  something  very  like  a  sigh,  '<  but 
I  do  not  spread  them  out  for  the  world  like  a  pedlar  showing  his  wares." 

**  But  if  you  have  them,  you  might  give  others  credit  for  them  ?" 

'<  To  what  avail  ?  Love  is  contraband  to  me.  I  can  never  enjoy  i^ 
therefore  I  will  never  think  of  it.  Love  is  a  passagere  chimera  at  the 
best,  and  I  choose  the  wiser  course — I  neither  look  for  it  nor  believe 
in  it." 

He  could  not  see  her  &ce,  for  she  dropped  the  black  lace  over  it,  but 
both  of  them  were  silent,  and  Carlyon,  I  dare  say,  gave  himself  great 
credit  for  the  masterly  manner  and  great  self-sacrifice  in  which,  by  this 
enigmatical  speech,  he  had  showed  the  girl  it  was  no  use  to  fall  in  love 
with  him.  Whether  it  would  not  have  bSen  a  better  and  quicker  way 
never  to  have  begun  his  attentions,  ''kind"  smiles,  fascinating  chat, 
he,  &c.,  is  another  matter;  but  I  suppose  Carlyon  knew  best  what 
suited  him. 

As  the  little  heiress  sat  with  the  lace  down  and  her  merry  tongue 
quiet,  and  Philip  lay  on  the  grass,  his  rod  flung  aside,  his  basket  empty, 
and  the  trout  rising  under  bis  very  eyes ;  while  he  gathered  with  one 
hand  the  heaths  and  foxgloves  and  orchises  round  him  for  Leila,  lazily 
enjoying  the  sultry  August  air  and  the  hum  of  the  gnats  and  the  bees-* 
a  chill,  dignified,  deep  voice  fell  on  his  ear  horn  the  other  bank  of  the 
Alder. 

*'  Good  morning,  Philip.     You  have  good  sport,  I  trust  ?" 

Leila  started,  tossed  up  her  lace,  and  coloured.  Carlyon  sprang  to 
his  feet  with  an  imprecation,  which  happily  did  not  reach  across  the 
Alder. 

For  once  in  his  Ufe,  haughty,  nonchalant,  self-possessed  Carlyon  was 
nonplused  and  confused.  He  spoke,  he  wasn't  quite  sure  what.  '*  Ho- 
nona !  you  here — ^how  unexpected  a " 

"  Very  unexpected,  since  I  wrote  you  word  I  should  be  at  Muddy- 
brook  as  yesterday,"  observed  Miss  Cosmetique,  with  cutting  satire^ 
standing  and  contemplating  him  with  an  air  of  dignified  displeasure. 

*'  To  be  sure,  I  remember  now  ;  how  forgetful  I  am,"  said  Carlyon, 
hastily.     ^*  I  ought  to  have  come  to  meet  you,  but " 
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**  Fishing  is  very  absorbiDfi^,  I  hare  heard,"  answered  his  fianode,  dfyly, 
not  taldng  her  eyes  from  Leila  Wjndham. 

<^  I  cannot  oome  to  you,**  said  Carlyon,  recorering  himself  vitfa  a 
laagh.  <<  There  is  no  bridge  within  a  mile,  and  we  are  as  fieur  separated 
as  if  the  Atlantic  were  between  ns.  You  are  oat  for  an  early  walk,  I 
soppose?'* 

^<  Whidi  I  will  now  continue.  Do  not  let  me  interrapt  yonr — fishing. 
Farewell  P    And  Miss  Cosmetique  bowed  majestically  and  floated  on. 

Carlyon  lifited  his  hat  with  a  rathw  distant  ^^  Good-by,  for  an  hour 
—I  wiU  eome  down  to  Muddy  brook  this  afternoon,**  and  began  to  take 
his  rod  to  pieces  with  many  anathemas  on  the  luckless  wood  and  brass. 

^<  Is  that  your  aster  P*  asked  Leila,  quickly. 

"  No.     The  deuce  take  diis  thing,  how  tight  it  fits  !*' 

"  Your  cousin,  then  ?** 

**No." 

"  But  she  called  you  *  Philip?* " 

Cariyon's  pale  cheek  flushed.  He  could  not  tell  this  frank,  generous, 
warm-hearted  little  thing  that  he,  Philip  Cariyon,  with  all  his  pride  and 
chiyalric  honour,  had  tied  himself  to  a  woman  whom  he  could  not  lore— 
for  money. 

*^  You  told  me  the  other  day  you  liked  wild  flowers.  See,  can  any- 
thing be  lorelier  than  that  little  pink  heath  ?  Conservatories  cannot  b^ 
it,**  he  said,  giving  her  his  bouquet  wound  tofi;ether  with  some  bindweed. 
She  thanked  him,  but  absently,  and  their  walk  home  through  the  park 
was  rather  silent  and  distrait.  As  they  crossed  the  lawn  they  found  Da 
Pl&t  sitting  under  the  cedars  with  Inei  Wyndham,  and  two  smidl  Chips 
diooting  at  a  target,  and  Leicester's  raillery  on  the  trontiess  basket  was 
more  piquant  than  pleasant  to  Philip. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  if  Miss  Wyndnam  ewer  stayed  at  Hawtree  ?**  asked 
Du  Plftt,  as  Carlyon  and  his  £>mpanion  went  into  the  house. 

Inez  hesitated  and  coloured.  **  Hawtree  ?  Yes.  I  belieye  the  heireas 
stayed  there  before  coming  here ;  and  I  think  I  haye  heard  that  she  met 
a  Mr.  Du  Pl&t,  a  charming  old  gentleman.  Could  he  be  any  relation  of 
yours?*' 

'<  My  governor  I  Cantankerous  old  f<^ow  I  I  asked  you  about  bCT, 
because  he  met  an  heiress  at  Hawtree,  with  whom,  or  rather  with  whose 
tin  mines,  acres,  and  consols  he  fell  in  love,  and  wanted  me  to  do  the 
same." 

The  goyemess  blushed  yiyidly,  and  played  with  her  parasol. 

Du  Pl&t  saw  the  blush,  and  bent  eagerly  forward.  "  But  I  swear  I'll 
never  marry  an  heiress  to  save  myself  from  b^^gary.  I  wouldn't  be 
indebted  to  any  woman  Hying  for  her  tin.  I'd  sooner  pass  the  rest  of  my 
days  in  the  Queen's  Bench.  I  would,  upon  my  honour.  I  loathe  tM 
present  foshion  of  weighing  a  wife  by  her  sheer  value  in  specie.  What 
is  true  and  noble,  woii^  winning  and  worth  wearing,  is  too  high  to  be 
put  in  the  balance  with  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence." 

Inez  looked  pleased  and  vexed,  hi^py  and  anxious,  at  the  same  time. 
She  poked  up  the  turf  with  her  parasol,  and  her  voice  shook  as  she  said: 
**  Your  generous  thoughts  will  change  Uke  all  the  worki's.  The  time  will 
soon  come  when  vou  will  recant  them  as  visionary  and  Quixotic" 

"  I'll  be  shot  it  eyer  I  do,"  swore  Leicester ;  "  and  I'll  prove  it.  Inez, 
the  only  thing  I  care  for  on  earth  is " 
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*^  LethteT)  my  awow's  up  the  twee,"  cried  Bortie,  ninnijig  op  to  diem. 

Du  Pl&t  could  have  kicked  him  without  the  smallest  hesitation.  ^*  Devil 
take  that  little  wretch ;  he's  always  in  the  way.  What  a  misery  it  is. 
That  comes  of  loving  a  goyeraess,"  thought  the  unhappy  Templar. 


•       IV. 

THB  HOBTICULTUaAL  F'^TE. 

Thsbb  was  an  horticultural  fete  in  Monkstone  Park  the  day  after 
Carlyon's  inopportune  rencontre  with  his  6anc^,  and  thither  came  Miss 
Coemetique,  with  her  Muddyhrook  friends,  parvenus  tolerated  in  the 
county  for  the  sake  of  their  tin,  stud,  dinners,  cook,  and  wine.  The 
stockbroker's  daughter  was  grand  to  sight,  in  her  Parisian  chaussure, 
extensive  toilette,  and  fifteen-guinea  bonnet.  But  Carlyon  thought  the 
little  heiress,  in  her  white  muslin  and  hlue  rihhons,  ten  thousand  times 
fresher  and  fairer,  and  compared  them  in  his  own  mind  to  a  vain,  sti£^ 
gorgeous,  dahlia,  and  a  soft,  sweet,  little  Rose  d' Amour.  But  tHe  dahlia^ 
not  the  rose,  was  for  his  conservatory;  and  the  philosopher  preached 
sharp  practical  lessons  to  himself  on  the  folly  of  such  regrets  and  com- 
parisons. 

Honoria  kept  him  well  up  to  hand,  and  wouldn't  let  him  leave  her  for 
five  minutes.  She  questioned  him  closely  about  Leila ;  but  few  people 
were  able  to  get  muck  out  of  him,  unless  he  chose  to  be  questioned,  so 
Honoria,  not  being  able  to  find  ground  for  quarrel,  contented  lierself  with 
being  cold,  dignified,  and  excessively  vigilant,  for  she  was  proud  of 
Carlyon — of  his  talents,  his  courtly  manners,  and  his  gentleman's  name, 
and  didn't  want  to  lose  him.  Carlyon  strolled  about  with  her,  sat  with 
her  by  the  band,  introduced  her  to  Lady  Chip ;  and  through  it  all  was 
haunted  by  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  following  him  with  wonder  and  reproach. 
The  eyes  worried  him  dreadfully,  and  made  him  answer  so  d  tort  et  d 
travers  to  his  betrothed,  that  she  stared  at  him  in  haughty  surprise. 
"  Good  Heavens,  Philip !"  she  said  at  last,  '^  has  your  fishing  turned  your 
head  ?     You  are  strangely  altered  since  you  were  in  town." 

Carlyon  made  his  peace  with  her  somehow,  told  her  he  had  a  headache^ 
which  was  true  enough ;  managed  to  leave  her  with  a  guardsman  for  ten 
minutes,  and  went  after  some  white  muslin  and  blue  ribbons  he  saw  afar 
off.  He  followed  Leila  into  a  rose  all^  where  she  was  walking  with  two 
comets,  a  young  rector,  and  a  couple  of  other  girls ;  he  stepped  quietly 
in  between  her  and  the  rector,  and  strolled  along  into  the  tent.  He  and 
Leihi  waited  behind  the  others,  by  some  of  the  Chippenham  fuschias  and 
Terbenas. 

<<  Who  is  that  lady  you  have  been  with  all  day  ?"  she  whispered,  with 
an  anxious,  eager  look. 

Philip's  mouth  shut  tight,  his  eyebrows  contracted,  and  his  face  grew 
stem,  as  he  answered  briefly,  '*  Miss  Cosmetique." 

'<  Is  she  such  a  great  friend  of  yours  ?"  asked  the  little  heiress,  tremu- 
lously. ' 

'^ Friend?  No.  Heaven  knows!  But  she  will  be,  some  day,  my 
wife." 

He  did  not  look  at  her  as  he  spoke,  but  bent  over  the  flowers,  his  lips 
88  white  as  hers,  and  the  veins  swelling  on  his  forehead.     She  did  not 
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answer,  but  her  little  hands  clenched  on  her  parasol-handle  till  the  iyoiy 
snapped,  and  the  mnte  misery  he  saw  on  her  fuee  made  him  feel  that  in 
fishmg  for  hearts  with  the  live  bait  of  love,  though  trolling  is  very  good 
fiin  to  the  angler,  dying  only  to  fill  the  basket  of  conquests  is  not  quite 
such  fun  to  the  yictun.  The  comets  and  girls  came  up ;  Leila  hurriedly 
pleaded  the  heat  of  the  tent,  and  went  into  the  house  alone.  She  did  not 
come  down  to  dinner,  and  over  the  fish  and  soup  Lady  Chip  said  she  was 
so  sorry  poor  little  Leila  was  quite  unwell ;  had  caught  a  chill,  she  feared, 
on  the  grass ;  what  a  pity  it  was  girls  would  wear  such  thin  boots ;  did 
not  Carlyon  think  so?  This  speech  stabbed  uncomfortably  into  Plidlip's 
heart ;  he  felt  gfuilty.  The  spinning  had  been  very  pleasant,  certainly, 
but  the  death-agonies  of  the  poor  fish  worried  him.  The  warm  springs 
that  lay  hidden  under  the  conrentional  ice  in  Carlyon's  heart  were  stirred, 
and  as  he  stood  in  his  bedroom  window  smoking  his  Cavendish  gloonuly, 
he  swore  heartily  at  himself,  called  himself  very  hard  names,  wished 
Honoria  Cosmetique  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  when,  at  last,  he 
turned  in  and  fell  asleep,  as  the  sun  streamed  through  his  room,  philo- 
Bophical  Philip  saw  nothing  in  his  dreams  but  the  pale  hce  of  his  poor 
Rose  d' Amour,  asking  him  why,  for  her  sake  and  his  own,  he  had  ever 
come  out  fislung  in  August? 

'^  Come  here,  vou  star  of  St.  George's,"  said  Lady  Chip,  smiling,  ^and 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  Leila  Wyndham.  She  tells  me  the  is  not 
iU,  but  I  fear  yery  much  she  b." 

She  led  the  way  to  the  library,  and  Carlyon  followed  her,  looking  all 
the  more  stem  and  stoical  because  he  was  feeling  uncomfortably  re- 
morseful and  unhappy. 

Leila  was  sitting  m  a  window,  and  did  not  look  up,  as  she  assured  him 
the  was  quite  well — never  better,  &c.  kc  Cariyon  sat  down  by  her,  feh 
her  pulse,  and  asked  a  few  quiet  questions,  to  which  he  obtained  very 
nnintellirible  answers ;  and,  soon  aner.  Lady  Chip  was  called  out  of  the 
room.  There  was  a  dead  dlence.  Leila  played  with  Pluck's  ears,  who 
(more  faithful  to  her  than  hb  master)  lay  at  her  feet  Cariyon  got  up, 
sat  down  affain,  opened  a  window,  shut  it,  played  with  hb  whiskers,  cut 
six  pages  m  the  Westminster^  then  suddenly  spoke : 

<^  Yon  asked  me,  yesterday,  who  Miss  Cosmetique  was.  I  wish  to  tell 
you  more  fiilly  how  I — I  fiirst  came  to  form  an  engagement  with  her. 
Heaven  knows  I  bear  her  little  love,  and  wbh  I  had  never  met  and 
never  known  her.  I  acted  wrongly  at  the  first,  and  now  I  bear  the 
punbhment.  I  engaged  myself  for  money ;  men  told  me,  and  it  is  so 
far  true,  that  in  our  profession  more  than  any,  money  b  wanted.  If  I 
can  give  good  parties,  keep  my  carriage  and  my  footmen,  and  make  some 
show,  people  will  say,  Carlyon  must  have  a  good  practice,  he  lives  in  such 
style,  and  patients  will  come  to  me.  If  not,  they  say,  Cariyon  b  going 
to  the  dogs,  and  patients  will  fall  slack.  I  knew  thb.  I  am  not  ridu  I 
met  Miss  Cosmetique,  who  b ;  she  sought  me,  I  may  say  without  vanity* 
I  did  not  then  believe  in  love,  and  I  thought  I  had  d<me  with  ro- 
mance. This  b  my  excuse  for  my  engagement  to  her.  I  have  none 
for  my  fiiult  in  commg  here  as  a  free  man.  Judge  me  gently,  Lob ; 
you  cannot  blame  me  more  than  I  blame  myself.  I  could  not  resbt  the 
foscinations  of  your  society ;  you  were  so  firesh^  so  charming,  so  novd  a 
study  to  me,  who  dbbelieved  in  all  troth  and  innocence.  Forgive  me! 
Great  as  has  been  my  fault,  I  suffer,  Heaven  knows,  enough  for  it !"    Ek 
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Toice  lo«t  its  foroecT  calmness,  his  face  was  white  as  death,  and  his  lipa 
worked  oooyulsively,  in  the  double  effort  of  conquering  his  pride  and 
combating  his  Iotc.  Leila  flung  herself  down,  her  face  buried  in  the 
soia  cushions,  and  sobbed  passionately ;  deep,  heart-breaking  sobs,  which 
neariy  drove  poor  Philip  mad.  *'  I  never  dreamt  of  this — I  never 
thought  that  you  would  care  thus  for  me,**  he  murmured,  half  distracted. 
^<My  God!  to  see  this  and  be  compelled  to  renounce  it.  Oh,  Leila! 
never  shall  I  forgive  myself.  But  tell  me,  for  pity's  sake,  that  you 
forgive  me,  my  poor  darling  !** 

He  drew  away  her  hands  as  he  spoke,  and  the  little  heiress  lifted  her 
&oe  to  his,  woe  unutterable  in  the  once  bright  eyes.  **  Forgive  you  ? 
Yes ;  what  would  I  not  forgive  you  ?     But — but ^' 

Sobs  choked  her  voice,  and  she  sank  down  in  an  abandon  of  grief. 
Cariyon  bent  over  her,  his  warm,  passionate  nature  breaking  away  from 
the  ioe  of  years. 

"  Leila,  my  dearest,  I  shall  go  mad !  Better  had  I  gone  down  to  the 
grave  unloving  and  unloved,  than  brought  the  misery  of  my  own  fate  on 
your  young  head.  Tell  me — tell  me  once  more  you  do  not  hate  me^ 
cruel  and  selfish  as  I  have  been.'* 

*^  Hate  you  ?''  murmured  the  girl.  *<  Never — never.  God  bless  you 
always,  PhiUp !" 

As  she  whispered  his  name,  Cariyon,  haughty  Carlyon's  tears  dropped 
on  her  brow,  and  he  kissed  her  passionately  again  and  ae^ain. 

Heaven  knows  what  he  might  not  have  sworn  if  Lady  Chip  had  not 
at  that  moment  turned  the  handle  of  the  door.  Leila  sprang  up  and 
rushed  away  through  a  side-door.  Cariyon,  with  his  head  high  in  the 
air,  for  fear  Lady  Chip  should  detect  the  unusual  moisture  in  his  dark 
eyes,  began  to  talk  rather  hurriedly  of  headache,  remittent  fever,  cold 
caught  on  the  lawn,  chloric  ether,  and  quinine,  telling  as  many  medical 
falsehoods  as  ever  a  professional  man  did  on  occasion,  till  Lady  Chip,  re- 
minded thereby,  gave  him  a  telegraphic  despatch,  just  come  tor  him.  It 
summoned  him  to  one  of  his  best  patients  in  town.  Cariyon  was  glad  of 
it.  It  gave  him  time  for  thought,  and  obviated  the  irksome  duty  of  at- 
tendance on  Honoria,  and  in  h^f  an  hour  he  was  in  the  train  and  off.  It 
was  a  dangerous  case :  he  was  kept  there  three  weeks ;  and  as  he  sat  night 
after  night  in  his  own  house,  smoking  in  his  solitude,  the  generosity,  and 
passionate  feeling,  and  deptii  of  affection  tiiat  lay  perdtu  in  his  inner 
nature  rose  up,  grew  and  strengthened. 


A  FIO-NIG  PABTT  AT  THE  ABBBT  BUIFB. 

The  day  of  the  horticultural  show,  so  wearisome  to  Cariyon,  was  very 
literally  a/tmr  deffte  to  Du  Pl&t.  In  the  aforesaid  rose  all^,  au  cUm 
de  la  /tfne,  did  the  improvident  Templar  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  the 
Chips'  governess^  and  beseech  her  to  be  his  wife ;  whetiier  to  live  in 
diambers,  disguised  as  the  aforesaid  Ben,  according  to  Philip's  sugges- 
tion, he  did  not  pause  to  inquire,  tiiough  how  he  could  keep  her  in  anj 
otii^  capacity,  Leicester,  if  put  to  it,  could  not  have  explidned.  But  it 
was  the  real  tiiingj  thu  time,  you  s^e — ^no  deux  iemps  love  or  ice-room 
flirtation — and  obstacles  were  therefore  in  hb  eyes  only  so  many  hoops  to 
be  jumped  throng. 
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**  Bat  what  will  ^oar  friendi  aay  to  joar  jBanjis^  a  gorameii?''  aaid 
Inez  Windham,  smiling. 

«My  friends?  Confoond  diem  all  What  are  they  to  me,  love? 
If  they  were  to  cat  me — which  they  won't — it  would  be  rather  a  rdie^ 
for  I  am  not  yeiy  fond  of  the  lot  I  cannot  offer  you  money,  Inei,  but 
I  can  work,  and  I  will ;  it  is  time  I  ahould,  at  nine-and-twenty.  Tre  beeo 
a  sad  idle  dog,  but  l*m  getting  rather  sick  of  the  life,  and  it  will  be  a 
change  to  get  into  harness  ai^  work  one's  brain  a  little.  FU  imitate 
Jeffreys,  darling,  and  if  I  only  make  as  good  an  ending  as  he  did,  we 
shall  dor 

Ines  murmured  a  great  deal  about  his  generosity  and  self-saerifioe^ 
&c  &c  Very  pleasant  to  Du  Plit's  ears,  I  dare  say  ;  it  always  is  plea- 
sant to  be  praised  for  mi^paanimity  when  <me  is  doing  a  thing  to  gntify 
oneself.  '*  But  if  you  should  marry  the  heiress,  after  all,  Leicester  V 
whispered  the  governess,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  a  malm  glance. 

«  Many  whom  ?  I  would  flmg  myself  into  the  Alder  sooner  T  cried 
Du  Pint,  with  vehement  reproadbes  to  her  for  doubting  his  love,  for  sup- 
posing him  capable  of  such  treachery,  for  thinking  any  riches  could  be  to 
nim  what  she  was — and  all  the  rest  of  it  ad  if^Mtum. 

'^  And  yet  I  have  an  idea  that  you  may  marry  her,  after  all,"  continaed 
Inez,  an  arch  smile  hid  under  her  long  lashes. 

*<Good  God,  dearest!  what  can  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Du  Plit, 
fairly  startled  at  this  persistent  disbelief  in  his  truth  and  constancy. 

^*  I  mean,"  murmured  Inez,  '^  that  as  you  were  generous  enough  to 
wish  to  take  me  penniless,  as  you  fancied  me,  you  will  be  too  geneiooB 
to  let  my  unhappy  '  tin  mines,  acres,  and  consols '  part  us^  Don't  be  angry 
with  me,  Leicester — don't  let  this  miserable  money  break  your  poor 
Inez's  heart." 

He  gazed  into  her  eyes  bewildered,  mystified,  scarcely  crediting  the 
veracity  of  his  auricular  or  ocular  organs.  *'  You — the  heiress — what  do 
you  mean  P     You  cannot  be—" 

*^  Yes,"  she  answered,  clinging  to  him — '^  yes,  I  am  the  heiress  you 
father  met  at  Hawtree.  I  am  die  Miss  Windham  who  has  10,000^  a 
year,  that  she  will  wish  to  Heaven  had  nev^  been  hers  if  it  annoys  or 
angers  you.  Dear  Leicester,  I  was  sick  to  death  c^  lovers  and  friends 
who  sought  me  for  my  wealth.  I  longed  for  love  unsoiled  by  avarice,  and 
a  heart  unbought  by  gold.  I  had  heard  your  father's  wishes  for  you  and 
me.  I  thought  when  you  came  here  you  were  like  the  rest-^eiress-hunt- 
ing — and  I  resolved  to  trick  you;  the  Chippenhams,  and  Leila  Wyndham, 
a  school  friend  of  mine  then  coming  as  governess  here,  helped  me.  Her 
name  being  the  same,  made  it  very  easy.  She  is  a  dear  little  thing,  ready 
for  any  fun,  and  we  all  entered  into  the  plot  for  pure  amusement,  never 
thinking  of  the  consequences.  Tell  me  you  forgive  me,  Leicester.  Many 
a  time  have  I  been  on  the  point  of  betraying  myself  but  the  longing  to 
be  loved — Gloved  for  myself  alone — made  me  go  on  with  the  deception. 
Never  mind  the  money,  love ;  you  would  not  have  let  poverty  part  us— 
you  will  not  force  us  both  to  be  wretched  for  the  sake  of  my  un- 
fortunate riches.  Speak  to  me,  Leicester.  Tell  me  you  do  not  bve 
me  less !" 

Du  PUt  oould  answer  such  an  appeal  only  in  one  way ;  and  though  he 
was  certainly  more  astonished  than  ever  he  had  been  in  his  life,  and  was 
sincerely  disappointed  to  be  chiselled  into  doing  the  very  thing  he  had 
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always  vowed  not  to  do,  he  was  far  too  wildly  in  love  to  part  from  Inez, 
ify  to  marry  her,  he  had  been  compelled  to  five  on  the  extreme  petUc  of 
Mont  Blanc. 

**  And  you  won't  throw  yourself  into  the  Alder,  Leicester,  rather  than 
msrry  'the  heiress,'  wiU  you?"  laughed  the  quasi-govemess,  an  hour 
after,  when  they  had  settled  everything  cauleur  de  rase. 

<«  I  shall  throw  myself  into  the  Alder  if  I  dbit'^"  said  Du  Plftt.  <'  By 
Jove  !  to  think  that  I  should  be  done  in  this  way,  that  I  should  mafiy 
Money !  The  worst  of  it  is,  the  governor  '11  be  so  pleased  ;  he*s  set  his 
heart  upon  your  wonderful  tin  mines.  But,  however,  the  mistress  of  the 
tin  mines  knows  I  don't  care  a  rush  for  them,  and  her  verdict  is  the  only 
one  important  to  me." 

One  night  Carlyon  sat  in  his  dining-room  alone ;  his  cat  asleep  on  hit 
knee,  his  cockatoo  dozing  on  its  stand,  and  the  surgery-bell  quiet  on  its 
wire.  Pluck  alone  sat  gazing  at  him  with  his  true  brown  eyes,  puzzling 
in  his  clever  canine  head  what  had  come  to  his  master  to  make  him  so 
stem,  so  silent,  and  distrait.  People's  lives  were  in  danger  from  Carlyon, 
and  I'm  not  sure  Hhat  at  that  time  he  didn't  prescribe  belladonna  as  a 
tonic,  and  send  a  child's  grey  powder  to  a  gouty  member  of  parlia- 
ment. 

He  sat  and  smoked,  and  smoked  and  thought,  and  as  he  did  so,  his  broad, 
pale  forehead  knit,  and  his  white  teeth  closed  hard  on  his  meerschaum. 
As  the  clock  struck  twelve  he  started  up,  exclaiming, 

*^  By  Heavens,  I  can't  stand  this  any  knger !" 

That  night,  too,  little  Leila  sat  in  her  room  in  the  moonlight,  crying 
bitterly  over  a  withered  bunch  of  wild  flowers,  and  thought  to  herseli^ 
**  I  shall  never  be  his  wife,  but  I  shall  love  him  dearer  than  his  wife  ever 
will,  all  my  life  through." 

'^  Halloa,  Lion,  wl^re  the  devil  did  you  come  from  ?"  said  Du  PUU, 
seeing  Philip  come  across  the  lawn  at  Monkstone  Court,  at  noon  the 
next  day.  "You  look  deucedly  ill,  old  boy.  I'm  glad  you've  come 
down  to  finish  your  holiday." 

"  How  are  you  all  ?  Is — ^is — Hfiss  Wyndl\am  well  ?"  asked  Carlyon, 
throwing  himself  down  under  the  cedars. 

'*  Inez  ?     Oh  yes,  thank  you,  she's  all  right,  and  as         " 

**  Inez  ?     Pshaw !  I  mean  my — my — ^patient." 

Du  PlAt  whistled  gently  to  himself.  <«  That's  the  way  the  wind  lies, 
is  it  ?  No,  she  looks  as  ill  as — as  yon  do.  By  George !  Lion,  yom 
know  she's  not  the  heiress  af^er  alL" 

'^  Not  p"  asked  Carlyon,  with  a  quick  glanoe  of  his  dark  eyes. 

<«  No.  Oh,  I've  ffot  no  end  to  tell  yoa."  And  Du  Pl&t,  taking  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouw,  proceeded  to  tell  the  tide  of  how  he,  poor  victim, 
had  been  trapped  into  marrying  10,000Z.  a  year.  Grreat  was  his 
marvel  to  hear  at  the  end  of  hu  peroration  a  solemn  and  fervent  *'  Thank 
Heaven !" 

'^  The  devil,  my  dear  Lion,  whaf  s  that  for?  Are  you  thanking  Heaven 
that  I've  got  the  tin  mines.  I'll  return  llianka  in  ohnrdi  about  it  if  you 
thmk  I  ought." 

"  No,"  said  the  once  calm  Carlyon,  springing  to  his  feet,  "  I  thank 
Heaven  she  is  poor,  that  I  nu^  prove  to  her  how  dearly  I  love  her,  and 
that  her  cold  rival  may  never  say  I  married  her  for  money." 
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**  Te  gods !  Phil,  whom  are  you  going  to  marry  ?  Honoria's  governor 
hasn't  smashed,  has  he  ?*' 

*  *'  Hoooria  be  hanged,^  cried  Philip.  ^*  Cold,  passionless  nonentity,  I 
Unsh  to  think  I  coold  ever  have  stooped  to  let  her  bay  me  with  her  gold. 
At  last,  in  my  life,  Dupe,  I  love ;  love  I  disbelieved  in,  but  nevertheless 
sighed  for ;  and  I  will  break,  break  at  once  and  for  ever  with  these  hate- 
fed  ties  that  bind  me  to  one  with  whom  I  have  not  even  one  thought  in 
oofnmon.  I  have  erred— erred  to  both.  My  fault  b  great  to  Honoria ; 
my  engagement  to  her  was  an  acted  lie,  and  a  lie  ever  brings  its  own 
punishment,  but  I  will  not  add  to  the  sin  by  marrying  her." 

Du  P14t  stared  at  him,  amazed  at  this  outburst  from  hb  calm  and 
philosopliic  fnend. 

''  But,  good  Heavens !  Phil,  she  may  bring  a  breach  of  promise  case 
against  you." 

"  Let  her." 

^  But  it  vrill  ruin  your  practice.'' 

''  So  it  must,  but  I  shall  be  free  from  her,  and  a  man  with  brains  can 
always  live  somewhere.  But  she  will  not  do  that ;  cold  and  phlegmatic  as 
she  is,  little  affection  as  there  is  in  her  heart,  she  is  neither  low-bred  nor 
coarse-minded,  and  would  have  as  small  sympathy  as  you  or  I  with  a 
woman  who,  for  the  sake  of  revenge — and  a  revenge,  after  all,  only  ima- 
ginary— would  expose  herself  in  court  Poor  Honona's  pride  wiU  be 
bitterly  hurt,  but  she  will  not  heal  it  by  proclaiming  her  injuries  in  the 
Ximes  law  reports." 

**  And  your  pride  will  be  hurt  too,  old  fellow.  Haughty  Philip  Carljon 
will  have  to  confess  that  he  was  actually  once  in  the  wrong." 

Philip  smiled.  '^  Unpleasant^  but  I  am  not  so  morally  weak  as  to 
shirk  the  confession.  I  have  wronged  Honoria,  and  I  should  have 
gone  on  to  wrong  her  still  further  by  marrying  her,  that  her  money 
might  keep  my  brougham,  and  make  me  a  good  position,  if  I  had  not 
been  roused  by  a  passion  too  strong  for  me  to  resist.  When  I  was  abne 
there  up  in'  town,  I  felt  that  union  with  a  woman  I  detested  would 
be  insupportable.  The  solitude  and  barren  effotism  of  my  life  became 
hateful;  and  I  began  to  realise  the  possibuity  of  a  warmer,  truer, 
higher  existence.  I  cannot  now  eo  back  to  what  satisfied  me  then; 
and  it  would  be  a  crime  to  Leila,  and  a  moral  suicide  to  myself,  if  I  could. 
I  must  either  break  my  chains  and  marry  where  I  love,  or  never  many 
at  all,  and  lead  a  life  as  lowering  and  profitless  as  it  wiU  be  bare  and 
void  of  either  aim,  end,  or  happiness." 

**  Break  your  chains  then,  Lion ;  you  are  too  good  to  be  lost.  Leave 
Honoria  and  Money  to  some  fool  with  neither  heart  nor  brains,  and  take 
two  better  mistresses,  Leila  and  Ambition  ;  the^ll  make  you  a  happier, 
and  I  bet,  in  the  end,  a  more  successful  man ;  &r  at  your  age,  and  with 
your  nature,  if  you  set  your  fiincy  on  this  girl  and  lose  her,  you'll  go  to 
the  dogs  as  safe  as  this  pipe  stem's  made  of  cherry-wood.  Have  you 
told  the  young  lady  of  your  entanglement  ?" 

**  Yes.     It  was  my  duty  to  tell  her." 

**  Your  duty  six  weeks  ago,  I  humbly  conceived.  WelL  what  did  she 
say?"  '' 

"  Forgave  me,  Kke  an  angel." 

"  Never  heard  angels  were  given  to  forgiveness ;  their  oflfice  generally 
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seems,  according  to  the  parsons,  to  consist  in  writing  down  our  sins.  Of 
course  she  forgave  you.  She  would  if  you  blew  her  brains  out,  and  she 
were  able  to  speak  to  the  fact  afterwards ;  and  besides,  women  are  always 
flattered  at  an  old  love  beiug  tamed  over  for  'em.  But,  by  the  powers ! 
they're  bringing  the  carriages  round.  We're  going  pic-nicking  to  the 
ruins  at  Carlton.  Come  along.  Poor  Inez  '11  think  I've  been  shot 
for  a  poacher,  or  disappeared  for  evermore  into  the  Alder.  By  George^ 
there  she  is,  too !" 

Du  Pl&t  tore  across  the  lawn,  Carlyon  following  more  leisurely*  He 
met  Lady  Chip,  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  made  her  a  pretty  speech 
about  having  run  away  from  his  patients  to  apologise  to  her  for  having 
quitted  Monkstone  so  unceremoniously  three  weeks  before.  Then  he 
encountered  Sir  Godfrey,  who  made  him  an  instant  offer  of  his  pet  bay 
mare  to  ride  to  Carlton ;  then  turned  to  Inez  Windham,  just  being  in« 
stalled  in  her  pony-carriage  by  Du  Pl&t,  and  offered  her  courteous  con- 
gratulations ;  and  then  made  his  way  to  a  little  pale  huoe  under  a 
Spanish  hat  There  were  the  eyes  of  twenty  people  upon  them,  so 
Philip  could  only  take  his  hat  off  and  shake  hands  with  her ;  but  though 
she  tried  to  smile  and  seem  unconcerned,  and  said  "  Good  morning," 
talked  of  the  weather,  and  the  pony  she  was  riding,  with  forced  yivacity^ 
Carlyon  read  quite  enoueh  in  the  sad  eyes  and  the  circles  beneath  them 
to  satisfy  him.  '^  Old  Chip"  called  to  him  to  mount  the  bay ;  as  he 
turned,  his  eyes  fell  upon  Honoria  Gosmetique. 

She  was  just  driving  up  with  her  Muddy  brook  firiends,  and  she  gave 
him  a  haughty  surprised  stare ;  for  his  two  letters  in  three  weeks,  and 
those  two  laconic  and  cold  to  the  last  extent,  had  very  naturally  incensed 
her.  Carlyon  saw  littie  Leila  shudder  slightly,  strike  her  pony  sharplyi 
and  ride  away  as  the  Muddybrook  barouche  drove  up.  Honoria  gave 
him  the  extreme  tips  of  two  fingers,  uttered  one  or  two  dry  sarcasms,  and 
then  leant  back  in  the  carriage  in  chill  majesty;  while  the  heir  of 
Muddybrook,  a  pale,  timid,  sandy-haired  individual,  a  snob,  but  an  un- 
obtrusiye  one,  busied  himself  in  putting  the  tiger-skin  oyer  her  rich 
flounces. 

Carlyon  sprang  on  the  bay  and  moved  from  the  Muddybrook  car- 
riage. He  rode  like  a  rough-rider — rode  as  only  those  do  accustomed 
to  horses  from  boyhood;  for  Carlyon's  father,  an  improvident  rector, 
who  saved  nothing  out  of  an  income  of  sixteen  hundred  a  year,  and 
died  when  Philip  was  fifteen,  had  liked  nothing  better  than  to  see  his 
son  taking  hedges  and  ditches  after  a  Suffolk  fox.  Leila  looked  at  him 
reining  in  the  fiery  mare,  at  his  graceful  figure,  his  handsome  chiselled 
features,  his  high-bred  tar,  and  thought,  *'  He  fiincies  I  can  easily  forget 
him !  He  little  knows  his  own  attractions.  Let  him  forget  me,  I  shall 
never  cease  to  care  for  him." 

It  was  three  miles  to  the  abbey  ruins,  but  not  once  during  the  three 
miles  could  Cariyon  manage  a  t^te-^tdte  with  Leila.  Though  she  was 
the  Chips'  eoyerness,  men  admired  and  sought  the  littie  thing,  and  Jack 
Huntiy,  and  the  rector  of  Monkstone,  a  young  fellow  fresh  from  Granta, 
accommodated  their  pace  to  the  Shetland's  short  trot  with  all  the  dogged 
perseverance  of  lovers.  Carlyon  grew  ^urly  in  a  passion  at  last ;  he  felt 
if  he  stayed  much  longer  he  shoidd  probably  knock  the  Fusilier  off  his 
horse,  and  the  rector's  hat  over  his  eyes ;  so,  striking  the  bay  savagely, 
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he  galloped  the  lest  mile  at  a  tremeodoas  pace,  armtiic^  at  die  rmnt 
twen^  mmntee  befm  any  of  the  party,  a^d  caofiiig  the  heir  of  Muddy- 
hrook  to  afk  if  Mr.  Caiiyon  waan't  a  little  mad;  to  wfaieh  Min  Coa- 
metiqoe  replied,  with  a  aarcaatic  ap-lifiing  of  the  eyebrows,  <^  Jbegin  to 
think  so.'' 

They  lonehed  on  the  graas,  of  comrae;  people  always  do,  becanae  it's 
the  most  ancomfertable  pontion  they  can  s^eet.  Howefer,  a  young 
lady  once  told  me  that  it  is  the  discomfort  which  makes  tfie  fun,  so 
ekacun  ^  aem  go&t,  Cariyon  somehow  began  to  feel  that  this  detestable 
hmcheon  would  nerer  come  to  an  end.  He  could  have  shot  Huntly  and 
the  rector  without  the  smallest  compunction;  Miss  Cosmetique  flirted 
mnoticed  at  his  elbow;  and  Du  PlAt  whispered  to  Inez,  that  if  he  were 
to  put  salt  into  Lion's  cUret,  he'd  bet  he'd  drink  it  without  knowing;  to 
which  she  answered,  sympathisingly,  *^  And  so  would  you,  Leicester,  if 
two  men  were  usurping  me;  so  dmi  t  make  fun  of  your  firiend." 

Luncheon  over,  Cariyon's  martyrdom  ended.  As  they  broke  up  into 
different  parties,  he  bent  down  to  Leila.  ^  Come  down  the  river  with 
me;  I  will  take  you  safely  in  the  punt." 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise  and  hesitation.  ^  But  Miss  Cos- 
metique—'' she  murmured. 

"  Miss  Cosmetique  ?     Bah !  she  is  nothing  to  me  now.     Come !" 

She  took  his  arm,  the  blade  lace  hiding  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  Fhihp 
led  her  down  towards  the  river.  But  the  river  went  straight  away  out 
of  the  meinories  of  both,  and  he  found  it  more  agreeable  to  stay  in  some 
of  the  old  cloisters  overhung  with  ivy  and  aspen,  where,  wkh  no  listeners 
save  the  blackbirds  and  mavises,  and  no  witnesses  eioept  the  oam- 
[Mmulas,  noddinr  themselves  to  sleep  on  thmr  stems,  Cariyon  told  his 
sins  and  asked  tor  absolution,  and,  throwing  over  Money,  gave  himself 
up — to  Love. 

"  I  cannot  help  loving  prou,  Philip,"  whispered  Leila.  "  I  should 
always  have  loved  you  if — if  even  yon  had  married  her.  Oh  I  are  you 
sure  that  you  will  never  look  back  and  regret  what  you  now  do?  Never 
wish  that  you  had  not  renounced  money  for  me,  given  up  ambition  for 
love?" 

Cariyon  kissed  her  lips  to  silence.  "  Never !  With  her  my  life  would 
have  been  blighted.  I  should  have  had  for  my  wife  one  with  whom 
I  had  neither  thought,  feeling,  nor  taste  in  unison,  and  fools  would 
have  been  able  to  point  at  me,  and  say,  •  See !  Cariyon,  proud  as  he  is,  ;^et 
sold  himself  for  money.'  In  you,  on  the  contrary,  I  shAll  ever  have  with 
me  one  to  rejoice  in  my  success  and  inspire  my  oiergies,  a  spur  to  exer* 
tion,  a  motive  for  ambition ;  you  have  woke  me  to  a  nobler  hope,  given 
me  a  warmer  life.  Had  I  never  met,  and  never  loved  you,  I  should  have 
ffone  on  in  my  cold  and  egotistical  routine,  deadening  myself  to  every 
fonder  feeUng,  because  I  despaired  of  finding  one  who  wound  respond  to 
them.  Then  do  you  ask  me  whether  I  shall  regret  givii^  up  darkness 
for  light,  heU  for  heaven  ?• 

♦*  A  very  pretty  scene— I  beg  your  pardon  for  intermptmg  it."  The 
voice  was  cold,  slmrp,  and  clear. 

Cariyon  raised  his  eyes,  Leila  uttered  a  cry,  blushed  scariet,  unclasped 
her  hands  from  round  his  neck,  and  stooped  to  pick  up  her  hat,  whkh  1^ 
on  the  grass. 
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Tbere,  in  Inll  dignity,  with  her  India  cashmere  gathered  ronnd  her, 
and  her  point^laee  paiasol  held  with  the  majesty  of  a  sceptre,  stood  Mitt 
Cosmetique,  looking  in  npon  them  from  between  the  aspen  bonght* 
How  gratifying  it'  mott  have  been  to  have  heard  oneself  symbolised  by 
"hell!" 

Carlyon  felt  ^ad  the  icknrcissement  had  come  at  last  He  took  a 
few  steps  towards  her,  and  said,  cahnly,  ^<  I  have  long  wished  for  this 
opportunity,  Miss  Cosmetiqne;  I  ought  to  have  sought  it  before.  Hear 
me  for  a  few  minutes,  and     ■    " 

She  turned  her  black  eyes  on  him  with  6/tatce  hauteur. 

^  There  is  not  the  slightest  necessity,  Mr.  Carlyon  ;  I  have  seen  and 
heard  quite  sufficient,  and  do  not  wish  to  be  insulted  by  any  attempt  at 
explanation." 

Cariyon's  colour  rose. 

'*  Your  anger  is  just ;  you  cannot  reproach  me  more  than  I  reproach 
myself.  I  have  acted  wrongly  to  you  from  first  to  last.  In  engaging 
myself  to  you  I  deceived  you,  as  a  man  always  deceives  a  woman  in 
simulating  an  affection  he  cannot  feel.  There  I  erred ;  I  admit  it 
frankly,  and  I  ask  your  pardon  for  it." 

He  spoke  with  the  grace  natural  to  him.  There  is  always,  too,  some- 
thing  winning  in  the  voluntary  self-condennadon  of  a  very  proud  man, 
but  it  neither  disturbed  nor  won  Miss  Cosmetique.  She  answered  very 
coolly,  admiring  her  tig^t  lavender  kid  glove. 

*^  Tliere  is  no  wrong  done,  Mr.  Carlyon;  there  is,  therefore,  no  question 
of  pardon.  We  have  both  of  us,  for  some  ^e,  felt  the  want  of  con- 
geniality between  us.  We  shall  be  happier  free,  I  hope.  Whether  your 
conduct  has  been  exactly  according  to  the  rules  of  that  chivalrous  honour 
and  gentlemanlike  courtesy  you  are  wont  to  say  you  admire,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  decide;  but  of  Uiat  you  are  the  beet  judge." 

Carlyon  bit  his  lip,  but  kept  all  passion  down,  for  he  felt  Honoria  had 
a  right  to  condemn  as  severely  as  she  chose. 

"  I  do  not  defend  myself,"  he  said,  gently,  ^^and  I  tell  you  I  have  done 
vrrong.  I  feel  you  have  a  right  to  judge  me  harshly,  and  had  I  ever 
thought  you  loved  me,  I  should  blame  myself  indeed.  But  you  never  did ; 
we  shall  both,  as  you  observe,  be  happier  fr^.  I  can  only  say,  what  I 
would  say  to  no  living  man,  that  I  ask  your  pardon  for  the  wrong  done 
to  you." 

*^  Very  condescending !"  said  Honoria,  with  a  sneer,  slightly  shrugging 
her  cashmere-covered  shoulders.  "  The  next  time  I  hear  people  talk  of 
a  '  man  of  honour,'  I  shall  remember  Mr.  Carlyon.  I  offer  you  and 
Miss  Wyndham  my  sincere  congratulations,  and  beg  to  wish  you  good 
morning." 

Wherewith  Miss  Cosmetique  gathered  her  cashmere  round  her,  shifted 
her  parasol  between  her  and  the  sun,  and  without  deigning  to  glance  at 
either  of  them  more,  swept  through  the  trees  in  solemn  majesty,  her  tAack 
bayadere  flounces  knocking  the  heads  off  the  campanulas  righi  and  left, 
and  spreading  destruction  among  the  heaths.  Carlyon  stood  still,  and 
swore  a  little  bit  to  relieve  hims^f,  till  Leila  whispered, 

"Don't  be  angry,  dear  Philip;  I  can  afford  to  pity  her  now,  poor 
thing,  for  has  she  not  lost  you  T* 

Whereon  Carlyon  called  her  every  caressing  name  he  could  lay  his 
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toDgae  to,  and  talked  more  of  what  six  weeks  before  he  would  hare  de- 
creed bosh  and  spoonyifm,  than  amrbodj  who  only  knew  his  ^* practical" 
and  "  philoaophic''  exterior  would  hare  credited. 

^'  How  stnuige  it  is  that  you,  you  little  thing,  diould  hare  such  power 
oyer  me.  I  could  hare  defied  any  one  to  shSke  my  self-control  or  un- 
man my  resolution,  but  you,  my  darling,  with  a  word,  could  desolate  my 
life,  or  make  existence  paradise,**  said  sceptical  Carlyon,  still  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  strength  of  the  new-bom  lore  within  him. 

'^  I  won't  abuse  the  power,  Philip,"  she  whispered,  looking  at  him  as 
if  he  were  some  sublime  archangel  descended  to  earth  for  her  eqtecial 
worship.  *'  If  I  have  such  power  oyer  you,  what  have  you  OTer  me?"  Then 
die  laughed  the  laugh  that  Carlyon,  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  thought 
the  diyinest  music  he  had  eyer  heard.  '^  But  don't  yon  know  that  yoa 
admired  me  from  the  firsts  monsieur?  When  I  met  yon  in  the  lane  the 
day  you  came  down  here,  did  yon  not  praise  '  my  wild  head,  breadth  of 
riioulders,  and  strength  of  action  ?' " 

A  month  or  two  afterwards,  Carlyon  heard  that  Honoria  was  wooed 
and  won  by  the  sdon  of  the  house  of  MuddybrodE.  It  was  the  fuaon 
of  two  nouveaux  rieke$ — the^  can't  carp  at  each  other  for  lack  of  pedi- 
gree. She  rules  her  sandy-haured  lord  with  triumphant  vigilance,  and  he 
submits  to  be  henpecked  with  admirable  grace  and  meekness ;  and  when 
a  r^pret  rises  in  her  mind  for  Philip's  clever  toun  and  handsome  hce^ 
she  consoles  herself  with  the  recollection  that  she  certainly  never  could 
have  so  ruled  him.  As  her  carriage  turned  into  the  Ring  the  odter  day, 
she  saw  Carlyon  and  Leila  walking  across  the  Park.  They  were  dose 
by  the  rails,  laughing  and  talking  as  they  hurried  on,  and  Honoria,  as 
die  saw  his  fice,  covdd  no  longer  hope  sne  and  her  Inrougham  were  re- 
gretted,  or  Philip  made  to  repent  the  preferaice  he  had  given  to  Cupid 
over  Plntus. 

Du  PUt  is  reconciled  to  the  tin  mines,  and  finds  10,000^  a  year  any* 
thing  but  a  disagreeable  addenda  to  existence.  He  was  married  from  old 
Chip's  at  the  same  time  with  Cariyon,  which  day,  he  avers,  recollection 
of  the  tin  mines  alone  carried  him  through.  Uon  and  Dupe  are  as  fast 
chums  as  ever.  They  see  a  good  deal  of  each  other,  as  Du  PlAt  spends 
the  best  part  of  the  year  in  town,  and  a  trout  stream  running  through  his 
l^ace  in  Devonshire  is  car^uUy  preserved  for  Lion's  especial  benefit 
rhilip  hasn't  tin  mines,  either  literal  or  figurative,  but  he  likes  his  Rose 
d' Amour  better  than  a  brougham,  and,  when  he  com^s  home  tired  at 
night,  finds  a  joyous  welcome  more  refreshinc^  than  one  of  Honoria's  chill 
sotr^  would  have  been.  His  deep  warm  heart  has  found  an  object  to 
lavish  itself  upon,  and  the  noble  inner  nature  of  the  man  finds  sympathy 
and  rest  in  the  sunshine  of  afiection.  And  I  do  really  believe  he  is  per- 
fectly happy,  since,  during  a  fortnight  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye  last 
August,  be  converted  his  uttie  wife  to  the  piscatory  art,  or  rather  to  in- 
terest in  his  fishing.  *  If  she  has  become  an  apostle  of  Izaak  Walton,  he 
has  become  a  convert  to  Love,  and  Cariyon  and  Leila  both  agree  in 
blessbg  that  fateful  autumn  vacation  when — he  trolled  for  jack  and  got 
hooked  by  Cupid. 
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ESSAYISTS  AISTD  EETIEWEES: 
XIV.— Habtlet  Colebiboe. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  September,  1796,  Hartley  Coleridge  was  bom, 
in  a  cottage  at  Clevedon,  near  Bristol— (it  ought  to  have  been,  had 
pantisocracy  prospered,  somewhere  (m  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna). 
His  father  was  from  home  at  the  time ;  but  was  in  the  act  of  journeying 
homeward  when  the  news  reached  him,  on  the  day  following.  He  wrote 
a  sonnet  on  the  occasion — the  opening  lines  of  which  are  suggested  by 
Plato's  speculation,  in  the  **  Phcedo,"  tjv  itov  ^fmv  rj  ^xn  ^P^^  «»'  i^f  ^ 
T^  avBp^miv^  tidii  y€y€cr6au  This  sonnet,  as  well  as  other  verses  con- 
nected with  Coleridge's  hopes  and  aspirations  and  prospective  schemings 
for  his  first-born,  we  shall  quote — trusting  the  reader  will  share  the 
interest  we  feel  in  studying  the  *<  antecedents  "  and  early  associations  of 
this  gifted  child  of  so  much  blighted  promise.  Merely  to  read  what  the 
father  has  written  of  and  to  the  infant  son,  cannot  but  excite  in  readers 
of  sensibility, — who  may  otherwise  have  yet  to  learn  who  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge was,  and  what  his  life-histor}',  what  hb  life-performance, — a 
thoughtful  cuiiosity  to  know  how  the  father's  hopes  and  plans  turned 
out :  how  far  he  realised  his  educational  ideal,  in  the  nurture  and  bring- 
ing up  of  the  boy ;  and  how  far  the  boy  answered  to  the  expectations 
that  were  formed,  and  helped,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  to  further  or  to 
mar  the  accomplishment  of  them.  This  interest  a  priori  is  seconded  by 
occasional  allusions  we  meet  with  to  the  childhood  of  little  Hartley,  in 
the  writings,  verse  or  prose,  of  some  of  his  father's  dearest  friends — 
Wordswordi,  for  example,  Charles  Lamb,  and  Robert  Southey. 

The  following  is  the  Sonnet  just  referred  to  : 

Oft  o'er  my  brain  does  that  strange  fancy  roll 
Which  malces  the  present  (while  the  flash  doth  last) 
Seem  a  mere  semblance  of  some  unknown  past 
Mixed  with  such  feelings  as  perplex  the  soul 
Self-questioned  in  her  sleep ;  and  some  have  said 
We  hved,  ere  yet  this  robe  of  flesh  we  wore. 

0  my  sweet  babv  !  when  I  reach  my  door. 
If  heavy  looks  snould  tell  me  thou  art  dead 
(As  sometimes,  through  excess  of  hope,  I  fear), 

1  think  that  I  should  struggle  to  beheve 
Thou  wert  a  spirit,  to  this  nether  sphere 
Sentenced  for  some  more  venial  crime  to  grieve ; 

Did'st  scream,  then  spring  to  meet  Heaven's  quick  reprieve, 
While  we  wept  idly  o'er  tny  little  bier. 

The  paternal  fear,  "  through  excess  of  hope,"  was  banished  when,  on  his 
reaching  home,  bright  not  "  heavy  looks"  told  Coleridge  the  child  lived. 
A  friend  afterwards  asked  him  "  how  he  felt  when  the  nurse  first  pre- 
sented his  infrmt  to  him,"  and  an  answer  was  given  in  the  form  of  an- 
other Sonnet: 

TOL.  XLV.  2  Q 
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Charles !  mv  slow  heart  was  only  sad,  when  first 
I  scanned  that  face  of  feeble  infancy : 
For  dimly  on  my  thonghtfol  spirit  burst 

But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  mother's  arm. 
And  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  wlule 
Bent  o'er  iU  features  with  a  tearful  smile) 
Then  I  was  thrilled  and  melted,,  and  most  warm 
Impressed  a  father's  kiss. 

The  diild  was  named  Hartley,  tfter 

him,  of  mortal  kind 
Wisest,  him  first  who  mari^ed  the  ideal  tribes 
Up  the  fine  fibres  thro'  the  sentient  brain 
Pass  in  fine  surges, 

David  Hartley, — whom  Coleridge  had  thus  characterised  in  his  ^'  Beli- 
gioufl  Musmgs,"  written  two  years  before,  and  who  was  then  his  orade 
in  philoaophy.  The  fine  verses  entitled  "  Frost  at  Midnk^ht''  were  com- 
posed M  the  fiUher  kept  watch  beside  the  in&nt's  cot,  after  all  was  still 
in  the  honse.  He  there  conjures  up  memories  of  his  own  boyhood  past 
a£yr  firom  rural  sditudes  and  calm — and  resolves  that  his  sleeping  daning 
shall  be  otherwise  brought  up — that  to  him  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet, 
whether  the  summer  dothe  the  earth  with  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit 
and  sing  on  the  snow4aden  apple-tree : 

Dear  babe,  that  sleej^est  cradled  by  my  side, 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  tiiis  deep  calm. 
Fill  up  the  interspersea  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thoudit ! 
M;^  babe  so  beantiful !  it  thrills  my  neart 
mth  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  at  thee. 
And  think  that  thou  shalt  learn  far  other  lore 
And  in  far  other  scenes !    For  I  was  reared 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim. 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  tkj  and  stars — 
But  thou,  my  babe,  slialt  wander  nke  a  breeze 
By  lakes  ana  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crass 
Oi  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags :  so  sbalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  inteUigible 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  idio  from  etemil^  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himself. 
Great  universal  Teacher !  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 

It  has  been  said  that  to  the  desultory  ideal  expressed  in  this  prophecy 
Wordsworth  attributed  much  of  the  unhappineas  of  Hartley's  actual 
career:  he  did  wander  like  a  breeae — and  like  a  breese  that  bloweth 
where  it  listetb,  and  of  which  thou  hearest  the  sound,  soft,  subtle, 
melodious — but  without  knowing  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth. 
An  acquaintance  who  visited  the  jasmine-and-myrtle-covered  cottage  at 
Clevedon  in  1797,  thus  alludes  in  a  letter  to  what  he  saw  within  its 
walls :  *^  Coleridge  has  a  fine  little  boy  about  nine  or  ten  months  old, 
whom  he  has  named  David  Hartley — tor  Hartley  and  Bishop  Berkeley 
are  his  idols — and  he  thinks  them  two  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever 
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lived.  This  child  is  a  nohle,  healthy-looking  fellow,  has  strong  eyebrows, 
and  beautifnl  eyes.  It  is  a  treat,  a  luxury,  to  »ee  Coleridge  hanging 
over  his  infant  and  talking  to  it,  and  fancying  what  he  will  be  in  future 
days." 

In  the  poem,  again,  entitled  "  The  Nightingale,^  the  child  is  thus 
paternally  portrayed : 

That  strain  again  P 

Full  fain  it  would  delay  me !    My  dear  babe. 

Who,  ccqpable  of  no  articulate  sound. 

Mars  all  thinss  with  his  imitatiye  lisp, 

How  he  wouQ  ]4aoe  his  hand  beside  his  ear. 

His  little  hand,  the  small  fore-fin^r  up. 

And  bid  us  listen !    And  I  deem  it  wise 

To  make  him  Nature's  playmate.    He  knows  well 

The  evening  star ;  and  once  when  he  awoke 

In  most  distressful  mood  (soole  inward  pain 

Had  made  up  that  strange  thing,  an  infant's  dream) 

I  hurried  with  him  to  our  orchard  plot. 

And  he  behdd  the  moon,  and,  hush'd  at  onoe, 

Suspends  his  jsobs,  and  laughs  most  silently. 

While  his  fair  eyes,  that  swam  with  undropt  tears. 

Did  glitter  in  the  yellow  moonbeams.    Well, 

It  is  a  Father's  tale  :  bat  if  that  Heaven 

I^Kwld  give  me  life,  his  childhood  shall  grow  up 

Familiar  with  these  songs,  that  with  the  night 

He  may  associate  joy. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  doomed  to  see  plan  af^  plan  of  his 
weaving,  literary  and  social,  political  and  private,  foiled  or  frcistrated 
more  or  less.  Sanguine  and  magnificent  in  his  designs,  he  was  pre- 
eminently deficient  in  the  energy  and  persistent  endeavour  required  for 
their  fulfilment  Not  the  least  of  the  '^  foiled  potentialities"  (to  use 
Mr.  Carlyle's  expression)  which  we  associate  with  Ins  name,  was  his  own 
first-bom  son.  Hartley  Coleridge,  it  is  true,  did  turn  out  a  remarkable 
man,  and  has  unquestionably  left  behind  him  writings  both  in  prose  and 
vm^e  which  attest  his  distinguished  powers ;  but  when  we  think  of  what 
he  might  have  been ? 

In  the  autumn  of  1800  Coleridge  removed  to  the  Lakes.  Let  us 
here  put  together  a  few  illustrative  fragments  relating  to  Hartley  from 
this  time  forward,  showing  what  manner  of  boy  he  was.  Wordsworth's 
exquisite  lines  To  H.  C,  »Six  yean  oldy  claim  precedence,  and  amply 
justify  it : 

O  thou!  whose  fancies  from  afar  are  brought; 

Who  of  thy  words  dost  make  a  mock  apparel. 

And  fittest  to  unutterable  thought 
•    The  breeze-like  motion  umI  the  sell-bc^n  carol ; 

Thou  faery  voyager !  that  dost  float 

In  such  clear  water  that  thy  boat 

May  rather  seem 

To  brood  on  air  than  on  an  earthly  stream ; 

Suspended  in  a  stream  as  clear  as  sky, 

Wliere  earth  and  heaven  do  make  one  imagery ; 

O  blessed  vision !  happy  child ! 

Thou  art  so  exquisitely  wild, 
2q2 
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/  think  of  ihee  witk  manyfettTt 

For  what  may  be  tkjf  lot  infmiureyean, 

I  thought  of  times  when  Pain  might  be  thy  guest. 
Lord  of  thy  house  and  hospitality; 
And  Grief,  uneasy  lover !  nerer  rest 
But  when  she  sate  vithin  the  touch  of  thee. 
0  too  industrious  folly ! 
O  vain  and  causeless  melancholy ! 
Nature  will  either  end  thee  quite*; 
Or,  lengthening  out  thy  season  of  delight. 
Preserve  for  thee,  by  individual  right, 
A  young  lamb's  hsiri  among  the  full-grown  flocks. 
TVhat  hast  thou  to  do  with  sorrow. 
Or  the  injuries  of  to-morrow  ? 
Thoo  art  a  dewdrop,  which  the  mom  brings  forth. 
Ill-fitted  to  sustain  unkindly  shocks, 
Or  to  be  trailed  alon'g  the  soiling  eurth ; 
A  gem  that  glitters  while  it  lives, 
And  no  forewarning  gives ; 
But,  at  the  touch  of  wrong,  without  a  strife 
Slips  in  a  moment  out  of  life. 

For  the  far*fetched  fancies  spoken  of  in  the  first  line,  young  Hartley 
was  singularly  renowned.  As  the  boy  Thomas  de  Qoincej  bad  his  ima- 
ginary kingdom  of  Gombroon,  so  had  Hartley  Coleridge  liis  shadowy 
(but  to  him  most  actual)  realm  of  Ejuxria.  Seated  upon  Mr.  Jackson  s 
knee,  or  standing  by  "  Wilsy  V*  apron  (Mrs.  Wilson,  once  the  belie  of 
Keswick ;  long  years  after  that^  the  '^  aged  friend  serene"  of  Soathey's 
"  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo"),  the  chirp  of  whose  knitting-needles  (sajrs 
his  brother,  Derwent)  formed  an  accompaniment  to  the  chirrup  of  his 
voice, — wiUi  flashing  eyes,  which  those  who  have  seen  will  not  easily 
forget,  the  child  Hartley  would  pour  out  his  strange  speculations,  and 
weave  his  wild  inventions,  believing  in  bis  own  tale  ;  for  indeed  he  had 
hardly  become  conscious  of  the  difl^rence  between  fact  and  fiction. 

He  would  keep  his  brother  (four  years  younger)  listening  €id  libitum 
to  exhaustiess  intelligence  from  the  Ejuxria  his  creative  mind,  of  imafi;i- 
nation  all  compact  (giving  to  airy  nothings  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name),  had  brought  into  life,  and  kept  alive  by  daily  supplies  of  ever 
incoming  fancies,  fresh  and  fair.  ^*  His  usual  mode  of  introducing  the 
subject  was — *  Derwent,'  calling  me  by  my  name  (for  these  disclosures 
in  latter  years  were  made  to  me  alone),  '  I  have  had  letters  and  papers 
from  Ejuxria.'  Then  came  his  budget  of  news,  with  appropriate  reflec- 
tions, his  words  flowing  on  in  an  exhaustiess  stream,  and  his  countenance 
bearing  witness  to  the  inspiration — shall  I  call  it  ? — by  which  he  was 
agitated.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  seriousness  of  his  manner,  and 
doubtless  of  his  feelings.  He  was,  I  am  persuaded,  utterly  unconscious 
of  invention  :  and  if  the  early  age  in  which  this  power  was  exercised  be 
remarkable,  the  late  .period  to  which  it  was  continued  was  not  less  so.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  he  continued  the  habit  mentally,  from  time 
to  time,  after  he  led  school,  and  of  course  had  no  longer  a  confidant ; 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  ways,  continuing  a  child."  A  serviceable  illus- 
tration, this,  in  its  psychological  Import,  to  any  one  who  may  be  getting 
up  an  investigation  of  the  rationale  of  the  Mytho-poeic  fiaculty  in  man. 

The  elder  Coleridge  appears  at  one  time,  biased  perhaps  by  his  own 
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predilections,  to  have  believed  Hartley's  forte  would  be  metaphysics, 
judging^  by  allusions  in  Southey's  published  correspondence,  Hartley  1 


And 
_    _    ,  .  /bade 

fair,  while'  still  in  petticoats,  to  go  deep  into,  and  out  of  his  depth  in, 
ontolog^cal  pursuits.     In  his  seventh  year  his  great  delight  was  to  get  his 
father  to  talk  metaphysics  to  him.     He  tormented  himself  in  his  attempts 
to  solve  the  problems  that  would  equally  torment  the  full-grown  man,  if 
the  world  and  its  cares  and  pleasures  did  not  distract  his  attention.     At 
five  years  old,  by  his  father's  account,  the  child  used  to  be  in  agony  of 
thought,  puzzling  himself  about  the  reality  of  existence.     He  had  no 
pleasure,  we  are  assured,  in  things  ;  they  made  no  impression  on  him  till 
they  had  undergone  a  process  in  hb  mind,  and  were  become  thoughts  or 
feelings.     But  the  metaphysical  monomania  wore  itself  ont — perhaps  for 
want  of  sustenance ;  or  was  absorbed  in  the  Ejuxrian  provinces  of  castle- 
building  and  world-making  extraordinary.     He  would  invent  the  wildest 
tales,  Southey  says,  still  speaking  of  him  in  his  seventh  year ;  a  history 
of  kings  of  England  who  are  to  be ;  a  series  of  legendary  extravagances, 
so  odd  and  preternatural  as  sometimes  to  terrify  himself;  when  he  would 
exclaim,  "  Fse  afraid  of  my  own  thoughts."     At  nine  Southey  describes 
him  as  the  oddest  of  all  God's  creatures,  and  becoming  quainter  and 
quainter  every  day— ^totally  destitute  of  anything   like  modesty,  yet 
without  tlie  slightest  tinge  of  impudence  in  his  nature.     ^^  His  religion 
makes  one  of  the  most  humourous  parts  of  his  character.     '  I'm  a  boy  of 
a  very  religious  turn,'  he  says;   for  he  always  talks  of  himself,  and 
examines  his  own  character,  just  as  if  he  was  speaking  of  another  person, 
and  as  impartially.     Every  night  he  makes  an  extempore  prayer  aloud ; 
but  it  is  always  in  bed,  and  not  till  he  is  comfortable  there  and  got  into 
the  mood.     When  he  is  ready  he  touches  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  sleeps  with 
him,  and  says,  '  Now  listen !'  and  off  he  sets  like  a  preacher.     If  he  has 
been  behaving  amiss,  away  he  goes  for  the  Bible,  and  looks  out  for  some- 
thing appropriate  to  his  case  in  the  Psalms  or  the  Book  of  Job.     The 
other  day,  after  he  had  been  in  a  violent  passion,  he  chose  out  a  chapter 
against  wrath.     ^Ah!   that  suits  me!'     The  Bible  also  is  resorted  to 
whenever  he  ails  anything,  or  else  the  Prayer-book.     He  once  made 
a  pun  upon  occasion  of  the  bellyache,  though  I  will  not  say  that  he  de- 
signed it.     ^  Oh,  Mrs.  Wilson,  Pse  got  the  coUc !  read  me  the  Epistle 
and  Gospel  for  the  day.'     In  one  part  of  his  character  he  seems  to 
me  strikingly  to  resemble  his  father — in  the  affection  he  has  for  those 
who  are  present  with  him,  and  the  little  he  cares  about  them  when  he  is 
out  of  their  sight.     It  is  not  possible  for  one  human  being  to  love  another 
more  dearly  than  Mrs.  Wilson  loves  him,  and  he  is  as  fond  of  her  as  it  is 
in  his  nature  to  be  of  anything,  and  probably  loves  her  better  than  he 
does  anybody  else.     Last  summer  she  was  dangerously  ill,  and  Hartley 
in  consequence  came  and  lived  at  home.     He  never  manifested  the 
slightest  uneasiness  or  concern  about  her,  nor  ever  would  go  near  her. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  wish  to  have  such  a  child  or  not.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  evil  in  his  disposition,  but  it  wants  something  to  make 
it  steadily  good ;  physically  and  morally  there  is  a  defect  of  courage. 
He  is  afraid  of  receiving  pain  to  such  a  degree  that,  if  any  person  begins 
to  read  a  newspaper,  he  will  leave  the  room,  lest  there  should  be  anything 
shocking  in  it.     This  is  the  explication   of  his  conduct  during  Mrs. 
Wilson's  illness.     He  would  not  see  her  because  it  would  give  him  pain, 
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and  when  he  ma  out  of  sight  he  contmed  to  forg«t  her.  I  fear  tiiat»  it 
he  IWeSy  he  will  dream  away  life  Hke  his  fetibo*,  too  much  ddighted  widi 
his  own  ideas  erer  to  embody  them,  or  snflfer  diem,  if  he  ean  help  it,  to 
be  distarbed.  I  gaye  lum  Robinson  Crosoe  two  yean  ago.  He  never 
has  read,  nor  will  read,  beyond  Robinson's  d^wrtore  hota  the  island. 
No,  he  says;  he  does  not  care  about  him  afiterwards,  and  never  will 
know.  Ton  will  find  infinite  amusement  from  him  when  yon  come  to 
visit  ns.** 

In  his  memoir,  among  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  of  Dr.  Yom^,  Johnson 
remarks :  ''Poets,  with  reverence  be  it  sp<^en,  do  not  make  the  beat 
parents.  Fancy  and  imagination  seldom  deign  to  stoop  ham  their 
heights — always  stoop  miwilliogly  to  the  low  level  of  common  dntiea. 
Aloof  from  vulgar  life,  they  pursue  their  n^id  flight  beyond  the  ken  of 
mortals,  and  d^cend  not  to  earth  but  when  compelled  by  necessity.  The 
prose  of  ordinary  occurrences  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  poets."  Whether 
we  agree  in  part,  or  wholly,  or  not  at  all  with  Dr.  Johnson's  ironical 
dictum,  it  is  unhappily  true,  in  the  spirit  of  it,  as  applied  to  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge, in  the  character  of  paterfemilias.  What  shall  be  said  of  the  man, 
Samuel  Phillips  somewhere  asks,  whom  a  faithful  friend,  grieved  by  his 
negligence  and  addiction  to  a  life-destroying  habit,  thus  ventured  to 
address  ? — ''  Your  wife  and  children  are  domesticated  with  Southey.  He 
has  a  family  of  his  own,  which,  by  his  literary  labour,  he  supports,  to  hn 
great  honour ;  and  to  the  extra  provision  required  of  him  on  your  ac- 
count he  cheerfully  submits;  still,  will  you  not  divide  with  him  the 
honour  ?  You  have  not  extinguished  in  your  heart  the  fetber*s  feelings. 
Your  daughter  is  a  sweet  girl.  Your  two  boys  are  {Mromisinjy-,  and 
Hartley,  concerning  whom  you  once  so  affectionately  wro^  is  eminently 
clever.  These  want  only  a  fether's  as^stance  to  g^ve  them  credit  and 
honourable  stations  in  life.  Will  you  vrithhold  so  equitable  and  small  a 
boon  ?  Your  eldest  son  will  soon  be  qualified  for  the  university,  where 
your  name  would  inevitably  secure  him  patronage,  but  without  your  aid 
how  is  he  to  arrive  there  ?  And,  afterwards,  how  is  he  to  be  supported? 
Revolve  these  things,  I  entreat  you,  calmly  on  your  pillow."  Well ; 
hartley  goes  to  Oxferd ;  is  settled  at  Merton ;  and  the  following  passage 
occurs  about  the  same  time  in  one  of  his  uncle's  letters  (Southey  to 
NeviUe  White),  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  remonstrance  just 
cited,  it  is  most  painful  to  read :  ^  What  will  his  [Hartley's]  fate  be  ?  I 
hardly  dare  ask  myself  the  question.  He  goes  with  the  invaluable  ad- 
vants^  of  having  a  cousin  in  the  university  old  enough  to  be  his  adviser, 
and  not  too  old  to  be  his  friend ;  he  takes  with  him  a  larger  stodc  of 
Greek  than  is  often  carried  to  college,  a  powerful  intellect,  good  principles, 
and  good  feelings.  But  with  these  he  has  some  dangerous  accompani- 
ments ;  for  he  is  headstrong,  violent,  perilously  disposed  to  justify  what- 
ever he  may  wish  to  do,  eccentric  in  all  his  ways,  and  willing  to  persuade 
himself  that  there  is  a  merit  in  eccentricity.  But  his  greatest  danger 
arises  from  a  mournful  cause,  against  which  it  is  impossible  to  protect, 
or  even  to  caution  him, — it  arises  from  his  father.  Hartley  is  aUe  to 
comprehend  the  powers  of  his  father's  mind,  and  has  fer  it  all  that  vene- 
ration which  it  is  both  natural  and  proper  that  he  should  feel.  The 
conduct  of  the  father  is,  of  course,  a  subject  on  which  no  one  would 
qpeak  to  the  son ;  and  Hartley,  I  believe,  contrives  to  keep  it  out  of  his 
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own  sight ;  but  if  Coleridge  should  take  it  iu  his  bead  to  send  for  the 
boy  to  pass  any  of  his  vacations  with  him,  there  is  the  most  imminent 
danger  of  his  unsettling  his  mind  upon  the  most  important  subjeets,  and 
tiie  end  would  be  utter  and  irremediable  ruiiu  For  Coleridge,  totally 
regardless  of  all  consequences,  will  lead  him  into  all  the  depths  and 
mazes  of  metaphysics :  he  would  root  up  from  his  mind,  without  intend- 
ing^ it,  all  establisned  principles ;  and  if  he  should  succeed  in  establishing 
others  in  their  place,  with  one  of  Hartley's  ardour  and  sincerity,  they 
would  never  serve  for  the  practical  purposes  of  society,  and  he  would  be 
thrown  out  from  the  only  profession  or  way  of  life  for  which  he  is  qua- 
lified. This  you  see  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  prevent.  I  know  but 
too  well,  and  Coleridge  also  knows,  what  an  evil  it  is  to  be  thus  as  it 
were  cut  adrift  upon  the  sea  of  life  ;  but  experience  is  lost  upon  him." 

Among  Charles  Lamb's  letters  to  Southey,  we  find  one,  written  this 
same  summer,  in  which  the  following  parallel  passage  occurs  :  *'  Your 
fear  for  Hartley's  intellectuals  is  just  and  ratioiud.  Could  not  the  Chan- 
cellor be  petitioned  to  remo^re  him  p  His  lordship  took  Mr.  Betty  from 
under  the  paternal  wing.  I  think  at  least  he  should  go  through  a  course 
of  matter-of-fact  with  some  sober  man  after  the  mysteries.  Could  not 
he  spend  a  week  at  Poole's  before  he  goes  back  to  Oxford  ?  But  there's 
a  man  in  my  office,  a  Mr.  H.  [what  an  ungrateful  name  that  must  have 
been  to  Charles  Lamb  the  farce  writer,  *'  Mr.  H* !"],  who  proses  it  away 
from  morning  to  night,  and  never  gets  beyond  corporal  and  materiid 
verities.  He'd  get  these  crack-brain  metaphysics  out  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman's head  as  soon  as  any  one  I  know." — The  concurrence  of  two 
such  men  as  Lamb  and  Southey,  in  their  apprehension  of  deleterious 
paternal  influences,  is  only  too  significant. 

However,  things  went  well  with  Hartley  at  Oxford  for  a  time.  He 
obtained  a  fellowship  at  Oriel  with  great  distinction.  Great  was  the  joy 
and  pride  of  his  fiEither  and  family.  But,  in  his  brother's  words,  a  reverse 
was  at  hand. 

Briefly  to  intimate  the  nature  and  results  of  this,  that  brother's  words 
will  best  serve  our  purpose  :  ''  At  the  close  of  his  probationary  year  he 
was  judged  to  have  forfeited  his  Oriel  fellowship,  on  the  ground,  mainK^ 
of  intemperance.  Great  eflbrts  were  made  to  reverse  the  decision.  He 
wrote  letters  to  many  of  the  Fellows.  His  father  went  to  Oxford  to  see 
and  expostulate  with  the  Provost.  It  was  iu  vain.  The  specific  charges 
might  have  been  exaggerated.  Palliations  and  excuses  might  have  been 
found  for  the  particular  instances  in  which  they  were  established.  A  life 
singularly  blameless  in  all  other  respects,  dispodtions  the  most  amiable, 
principles  and  intentions  the  most  upright  and  honourable,  might  be 
pleaded  as  a  counterpoise  in  the  opposite  scale.  It  was  to  no  purpose. 
The  sentence  might  be  considered  severe,  it  could  not  be  sud  to  be 
unjust,  and  alas  I  my  poor  brother  did  not  take  the  only  course  whidi 
could  have  dbcredited  the  verdict  of  his  judges.  The  infirmity  which 
was  thus  heavily  visited,  was  not  subsequently  overcome.  As  too  often 
happens,  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes  served  but  to  increase  the  weakness 
wmch  had  caused  their  overthrow. 

'^  The  stroke  came  upon  his  father,  with  all  the  aggravation  of  sur- 
prise, *'  as  a  peal  of  thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky.'  I  was  with  him  at  the 
time,"  adds  Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge — ^whose  relation  of  this  distressing 
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oocnrrenoe  b  admirable  alike  for  frankness  and  good  feeling,  the  candoor 
of  a  conscientious  biographer,  and  the  delicacy  of  a  tme  brotheriy  attach- 
ment— ^^  and  have  never  seen  any  human  being,  before  or  since,  so  deeply 
afflicted :  not,  he  said,  by  the  temporal  consequences  of  his  son's  mis- 
fortune, heavy  as  these  were,  but  for  the  moral  offence  which  it  in- 
volved." To  what  did  that  offence  amount  ?  is  a  question  into  which 
his  brother  enters  in  detail ;  and  though  we  cannot  follow  him,  the  reader 
who  would  rate  correctly  the  nature  of  the  case,  should  on  no  account 
fail  to  do  so. 

What  Hartley  Coleridge  was  as  a  poet  is  beyond  the  scope  of  these 
sketches,  desultory  and  perversely  digressive  as  they  too  habitually  are. 
His  Sonnets  are,  in  certain  respects,  excelled  by  very  few  indeed,  if  any, 
in  the  language.  But  of  his  poems  generally — beautiful  ^s  they  often 
are,  and  wortny  of  a  much  wider  recognition  than  they  appear  to  have 
yet  attained — he  probably  himself  felt,  and  might  have  said,  something 
of  what  the  speaker  in  Tennyson's  Lyrical  Monologue  deplores— 

For  I  had  hope,  by  something  rare. 

To  prove  myself  a  poet ; 
But,  while  I  plan  ana  plan,  my  hair 

Is  grey  before  I  know  it. 

Indeed,  he  did  say,  in  a  sonnet  of  consummate  sweetness  in  the  expres- 
sion, and  pathos  in  the  thought, 

Nor  child,  nor  man. 
Nor  youth,  nor  sage,  I  find  my  head  is  grey. 
For  I  have  lost  the  race  I  never  ran ; 
A  rathe  December  blights  my  laMaiff  May ; 
And  still  I  am  a  child,  though  I^  old. 
Time  is  my  debtor  for  my  years  untold. 

As  a  critic,  he  had  proved  his  competency,  natural  and  acquired,  by 
frequent  passages  in  his  Biographia  Borealis,  A  Quarterly  Reviewer 
(in  1835)  commended  the  "Northern  Worthies"  as  interwoven  with  a 
series  of  literary  and  philosophical  criticisms,  which  generally,  for  their 
truth  and  delicacy,  and  always  for  their  ingenuity  and  beauty,  deserve, 
and  will  richly  repay,  the  careful  perusal  of  every  man  of  letters.  His 
Essays  and  Marginalia  fully  warrant  the  character  hb  brother  cUiims 
for  him  as  a  wit  and  a  humorist,  a  keen  observer,  and  a  deep  but  not 
sustained  or  comprehensive  thinker ;  *<  intensely  subjective^  or  at  least 
introspective,  yet  not  disposed  to  dwell  in  pure  abstractions  ;  seeing  the 
universal  in  the  individual  yot  resting  in  the  individual  rather  than  the 
universal ;  acute  and  sagacious,  often  under  the  disguise  of  paradox ; 
playful  and  tender,  with  a  predominance  of  the  fancy  over  the  imagina- 
tion, yet  capable  of  the  deepest  pathos."  Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge  adds 
that  the  qualities  of  his  brother's  mind — clear,  rapid,  and  brilliant — may 
almost  be  regarded  as  supplemental  to  those  by  which  their  father's 
later  and  more  elaborate  productions  are  distinguished.  A  comparative 
course  of  reading  through  the  elder  Coleridge's  Lay  Sermons,  and  cog- 
nate miscellanies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Hartley's  essays  on  {e.g.)  Love 
Poetry,  and  Black  Cats,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Character  of  Hamlet, 
and  Parties  in  Poetry,  and  the  Poetical  Use  of  Heathen  Mythology,  will, 
we  incline  to  think,  corroborate  what  we  by  no  means  consider  this 
partial  view  of  so  near,  but  intelligent  and  discerning,  a  kinsman. 
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All  the  essays  just  enumerated  are  more  or  less  spirited  and  original 
productions — composed,  too,  with  deliberation  and  much  painstaking  (for 
Hartley  made  a  point  of  doing  well  what  he  did  at  all,  and  was  even 
punctilious  in  matters  of  correction  and  transcription),  as  well  as  quick- 
ened with  yerve  and  a  multiformity  of  illustration.  ^'  Sbakspeare  and 
his  Contemporaries"  is  a  criticism  of  admirable  taste,  learning,  and  judg- 
ment— congenially  conceived,  and  most  graphically  worded.  The  Mar- 
ginalia abound  with  felicitous  characterisation ;  they  are  never  without 
pungency  and  point,  never  sink  into  conventionalism  or  common-place. 

In  his  magazine  papers  he  is,  at  times,  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most 
excellent  fancy.  Sometimes  his  discourse  is  of  Brevity,  or  Antiquity,  or 
Old  Age,  or  the  Books  of  my  Childhood — and  we  follow  it  in  all  its 
divisions,  and  its  many  digressions  (he  was  great  at  a  digression,  g^eat 
and  gfood),  with  untiring  attention  and  not  unseldom  a  pleased  surprise. 
Sometimes  what  he  gives  us  is  an  Old  Bachelor's  Nursery  Lecture,  or  a 
graver  inquiry  into  the  •  nature  and  results  of  Church  Sectarianism. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  discursive  thesis  ^'  De  Omnibus  Rebus  et  quibusdam 
aliis" — wherein  the  essayist  wishes  he  were  a  Jew — not  in  envy  of  the 
wealth  of  Rothschild  (<'  to  whom  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  but  as  a 
parish  poor-box  to  the  Catholic  rent") — ^nor  from  love  (more  than 
beseems  a  good  Christian)  of  the  black-eyed  Rebeccas  of  Duke-street : 
no;  he  envies  not  the  Jew  his  bargains;  nor  covets  his  wife,  or  his 
servant,  or  his  maid,  or  anything  that  is  his,  except  his  pedigree,  and  his 
real  property  in  the  Holy  Land.  For  the  Jew,  our  essayist  affirms,  is 
the  only  gentleman :  the  tree  of  his  genealogy  is  the  oak  of  Mamre :  he 
has  a  portion  hr  away — in  the  land  which,  above  all  others,  is  the  land 
of  imagination,  the  scene  of  the  most  certain  truths,  and  of  the  wildest 
fictions :  he  may,  at  least,  feed  his  fancy  with  the  product  of  his  never- 
to-be-seen  acres;  and,  though  forbidden  to  possess  a  single  foot  of 
ground,  may  rank  himself  with  the  landed  aristocracy.  And  then  the 
writer  launches  out  in  ethnological  digressions — about  his  own  possible 
pedigree — about  the  abori^nal  Britons,  and  the  '*  invaluable  Treatise"  of 
Tacitus  on  the  Manners  (or  Morals)  of  the  Germans,  and  the  demerits  of 
the  later  Latin  authors  (whose  artificial  rhetoric  did  more  to  cramp  and 
enervate  the  human  mind,  to  prevent  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  real 
learning,  than  all  the  subtle  distinctions  and  hair-splitting  casuistry  of  the 
long-neglected  and  ignorantly-despised  schoolmen), — and,  again,  the 
Celtic  practice  of  tattooing  or  scarifying,  and  the  philosophy  of  dandy- 
ism, and  the  patient  endurance  of  pain,  and  the  contempt  of  death, 
and  the  paradises  of  human  invention — whether  the  paradise  be  a  Gothic 
expectation  of  chasing  hereafter  an  everlastingly  revivified  boar,  and 
drinking  ale,  in  the  Hall  of  Odin,  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies ;  or 
a  Virgil's  Elysium,  filled  with  warriors,  poets,  and  law^vers— each 
reacting,  in  glorified  semblance,  their  old  parts  beneath  that  purer  sky; 
or  a  Plato's  heaven,  derived  from  those  yeamine  aspirations  after  a  closer 
intuition  of  the  ideal  Good  and  Beautiful,  which  illuminated  his  mighty 
genius  to  the  very  verge  of  inspiration.  "  Thus  the  philosopher's  Ely- 
sium is  speculative — ^the  politician's  practical — the  labourer  looks  for  rest 
— the  injured  for  vengeance^the  prisoner  for  freedom.  The  Goth  trans- 
ferred his  drinking  bout,  the  Mahometan  his  Haram,  to  the  skies.  Thus 
each  and  all  build  up  a  Heaven  with  the  shadows  of  carnal  affections,  or 
the  brighter  effulgence  of  self-pleasing  thought" — and  at  length  these 
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totjeetiTe  eoottroctkMit  umamt  the  retXdj  of  an  objeetive  emkfnrr,  be- 
ooming  in  effect  a  power  aepante  from  the  mind— eontndling  the  wiS, 
and  modif  jiog  the  total  nature. 

Another  tone  the  essayist  takef  for  his  theme,  ShakspeareaToiyaiida 
Gentleman.  Nor  can  a  living  soul  that  lores  and  reTeies  Shakspeaie 
(and  what  ^'  livii^  soul"  does  not?  what  soul  with  the  breath  of  Me  in 
it — what  creature  but  one  of  the  dass  branded  in  common  phrase  as 
havii^  ^'no  soul"— can  do  otherwise?) — no  indiiidual  being,  with  a 
spark  of  Shakspearean  feeling,  in  short,  or  a  ray  of  Shakspearean  imagi- 
nation,  can  be  Radical  enough,  or  philo-proletaire  enough,  or  Chiistian 
(or  most  unchristian)  Socialif^  enough,  to  find  offence  in  the  sul^ect  of 
this  essay.  Shakspeare  was  a  Gentleman,  it  b  here  contended,  by 
creation  from  on  high,  by  a  soper-tenrestrial  patent,  by  a  true  right 
divine.  In  other  respects,  he  had,  it  is  freely  owned,  little  oppOTtunity  of 
learning  to  be  genteel  till  he  was  too  old  to  learn ;  (or  lus  birth  was 
humble,  his  education  scanty  and  imperfect,  his  earlv  companioDS  un- 
lettered, rude,  and  riotous.  And  if  the  imprudence  of  his  youth  and  its 
consequences  drove  him  into  the  purlieus  of  bfiy  rank  and  courtly 
splendour — ^if  he  lived  to  play  before  a  maiden  queen,  and  to  be  patron- 
ised by  a  high-minded  peer ;  such  intercourse  with  power  and  grandeur 
is,  we  are  reminded,  a  searching  test,  a  touchstone  that  proves,  not  im- 
moves,  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the  ore.  ^  But  can  it  be  doubted  that 
Shakspeare,  ihe  man  Shakspeare,  was  in  heart  and  soul,  in  speedi  and 
action,  in  hue  and  lineament,  gait  aud  gesture,  a  Gentleman  of  God 
Almighty's  own,  undebased  by  proximity  of  baseness;  unstained  ev^i 
when  he  fell,  and  vigorous  as  a  young  eagle  in  his  riang  ? 

He  bears  no  token  of  the  sabler  streams, 
But  soars  far  off  among  the  swans  of  Thames." 

Hartley  forgets  not  to  appeal  to  the  portraits  of  Crentle  Willy — gentie  in 
the  good  old  sense— for  if  these  portraits  may  be  trusted,  he  had  a  most 

Sintlemanlike  visage  ;  and  that  is  justly  asserted  to  be  no  small  matter, 
is  very  precepts  of  politeness  are  eulogised,  too,  as  better  than  Lord 
Chesterfield's,  and  as  comprising  the  substance  and  the  lustre  of  civility. 
And  then  as  to  his  Toryism,  we  are  reminded  of  the  respect  with  which 
he  always  treats  established  orders,  degrees,  institutions,  and  opinions; 
never  seeking  to  desecrate  what  time  and  the  world's  consent  have 
sanctified.  '^  Even  prejudices  and  superstitions  he  touches  gently,  as  one 
would  be  loath  to  pull  down  a  crazy  old  shed,  if  the  swallows  had  built 
under  its  eaves,  and  the  ewe  and  her  lamb  resorted  to  its  shelter  from  the 
storm: 

If  the  sad  grave  of  human  ignorance  bear 

One  flower  of  hope,  oh !  pass  and  leave  it  there."* 

Of  A/Mif^e  it  were  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  produce  from  the  plays 
dl-sided  Poet,  what  shall  seem  testimonies  bearing  in  the  c^poats 
Q,  in  favour  of  democracy,  and  liberalism,  nay  communism  and 
idism  itself.  And  an  essayist  equally  ingenious  and  ingenuous 
ndite  a  counteracting  essay,  to  prove  Shakspeare  a  Whig,  and  a 
the  People.  But  passing  by  this  question,  there  is  small  occasbn 
I  stubboni  Whig  or  rampant  Radical  to  stumble  at  Hartley  Cole- 

♦  Wordsworth. 
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lidge'fl  discoune.  fiy  his  doctrine,  erery  GenUeinaa  is  «  Tmy.  But 
then  many  true  gentlemen,  he  explicitly  states,  and  some  great  poets, 
liave  doubtless  cidled  and  thought  tbenselves  Whigs,  Republicans,  erea 
Jacobins  and  Radicals.  But,  says  he,  howerer  Whi^i^  or  refolu^nary 
their  particular  opinions  may  be,  however  absurd  or  unjustifiable  the 
means  whereby  they  hope  to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind,  they  are 
still  Tories  in  their  object.  ^  They  aim  at  a  high  mark — ^they  would 
raise  social  institutions  to  their  standard  of  human  nature,  and  forget  that 
this  standard  is  purely  ideal."  Still  the  error,  he  maintains,  is  a  Tory 
error — as  it  acknowledges  an  absolute  Truth,  an  indefeasible  Majesty. 

What  sort  of  Toryism  Hartl^'s  was,  after  all,  may  perhaps  be  guessed 
at  from  the  notion  a  good  orthodox  Tory  had  of  it,  his  uncle  to  wit, 
Robert  Southey.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wynn,  in  18S4,  Southey  alludes  to 
his  own  anonymous  nondescript  work,  "  The  Doctor  " — not  even  Charles 
Wynn  being  then  in  the  secret  of  its  authorship — and  proceeds  to  say : 
'^  No  clue  to  the  author  has  reached  me.  As  for  Hartley  Coleridge,  I 
wish  it  were  his,  but  am  certain  that  it  is  not.  He  is  quite  clever  enough 
to  have  written  it — quite  odd  enough  ;  but  his  opinions  are  desperately 
radical,  and  he  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  disguise  them.  One 
report  was  that  his  father  had  assisted  him :  there  is  not  a  page  in  the 
book,  wise  or  foolish,  which  the  latter  could  have  written  ;  neither  his 
wisdom  nor  his  folly  are  of  that  kind."  And  again,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Hughes  :  **  His  son  Hartley,  who  was  here  last  week,  is  confidently  be- 
lieved in  his  own  circle  to  be  the  author  of  the  *  Doctor.'  I  do  not  believe 
it,  because,  though  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  persons  who  could  have 
written  that  extraordinary  book,  I  think  he  neither  could  nor  would  have 
expressed  with  so  much  apparent  earnestness,  opinions  which  are  directly 
the  reverse  of  his  own,  for  his  are  in  many  respects  most  pestilent  ones. 
He,  however,  has  fax  greater  powers  than  any  one  who  now  [Aug.,  1834. 
— S.  T.  C.  had  died  in  the  July]  bears  the  same  name,  and  more  genius 
than  all  of  them  collectively.** — If  Hartley  was  not  such  a  plenipotentiary 
in  Pantagruelism,  not  quite  so  quaintly  and  queerly  Doctor  Dove-like,  as 
his  uncle,  he  had  the  humour  of  it  (in  Corporal  Nym*s  phrase)  very 
strongly  developed — ^and  probably  could  Pantagruelise  to  jump  with  some 
people's  humour  better  even,  because  with  a  lighter  bound,  than  Robert 
the  Rhymer  of  Greta  Hall. 

But  we  are  getting  digressive  as  well  as  diffuse  beyond  all  bounds. 
With  a  glance,  then,  at  one  other  essay,  of  special  interest  among  the 
Essays  and  Marginalia,  we  take  leave  of  the  Emayist. 

The  disquisition  On  the  Character  of  Hamlet  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
reliques  of  Shakspearean  criticisn^  that  our  literature  has  to  show.  Right^ 
or  wrong  in  his  interpretation  of,  or  aids  to  the  solution  of,  the  problem. 
Hartley  has  written  a  noble  commentary,  such  as  will  always  delight, 
instruct,  and  re^sh  every  genuine  Shakspeare's  scholar.  The  essay  is 
subtle,  amply  suggestive,  and  rich  not  only  with  the  eloquence  of  a 
masterly  expository  style,  but  the  poetr}',  the  imagination  of  congenial 
and  deeply  appreciative  exegesis.  The  Prince  of  Denmark  he  takes  to  be 
an  habitual  dweller  with  his  own  thoughts, — preferring  the  possible  to 
the  real, — refining  on  the  ideal  forms  of  things,  till  the  things  themselves 
become  dim  in  his  sight,  and  all  the  common  doings  and  sufferings,  the 
obligations  and  engagements  of  the  world,  a  weary  task,  stale  and  un- 
profitable :  one  who  by  natural  temperament  is  more  a  thinker  than  a 
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doer ;  whose  abetract  intellect  is  an  overbalance  for  his  active  impulses. — 
But  the  development  of  this  view  in  detail  must  be  followed  out,  with  the 
attention  its  excellence  is  safe  to  command,  in  the  essay  itsel^l  It  is  a 
"  study  **  to  be  studied,  like  the  great  original,  in  the  elucidation  of  which 
it  is  so  suggestively  if  not  successfully  concerned.  Successfully,  in  the 
flense  of  satisfyingly,  no  essay  on  Hamlet  has  yet  been  written,  nor  is 
like  to  be,  unless  Hamlet's  creator,  like  Hamlet's  father,  revisit  again  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon,  to  reoccupy  himself  with  pen  and  paper,  and  tell 
us  the  reason  why.  There  needs  a  ghost  come  from  the  grave  to  tell  as 
that.  His  ghost.  Nay,  even  he  too,  revenant  or  redivivus^  might — 
with  reverence  be  it  spoken — might  fail:  perhaps  it  would  diminish  our 
awed  admiration  of  the  mystery  of  his  tragic  masterpiece,  if  we  could 
suppose  that  he  would  not. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  GUNPOWDER. 

BY  WALTER  THORNBURT. 

A  Legend  narrated  by  a  Monk  of  Schwartz's  Convent. 

A  STARVING  monk,  by  chemic  art, 

Drew  poisons  from  the  flowers ; 
Like  liquid  moonshine  he  distilled 

The  quicksilver  in  showers. 

Black  was  his  name,  and  black  his  heart. 

An  evil  man  and  dire. 
Or  why  lean  stooping  night  and  day 

With  eyes  upon  the  fire  P 

He  made  the  gold  arise  a  tree. 
And  branch  out  glittering  veins ; 

He  smiled  to  view,  'mid  scarlet  coals, 
The  salamander's  pains. 

He  made  the  amber  wine  blush  red 
When  he  stirred  round  the  flask ; 

Full  fifty  summers*  yellow  moons 
Had  lound  him  at  his  task. 

He  bade  the  mummy  in  the  chest 

Pant  with  convulsive  throes ; 
Homuncnlus's  flaccid  cheek 

To  blossom  like  a  rose ; 

Dry  skeletons  to  shake  and  dance 

Around  him  in  a  ring ; 
He  called,  and  lo !  the  clouds  would  poise. 

And  fold  each  snowy  wing. 

He  stamped :  red  creatures  from  the  mine 

Broke  out  in  wafts  of  fire ; 
Yet  he  was  poor,  for  popes  and  kings 

Know  not  that  word — aspire. 
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He  was  the  scorn  of  barons'  halls, 

The  scoff  of  jester  fools ; 
The  dogs  flew  at  him  when  he  came 

To  doors  of  pimps  and  tools. 

Oh,  hollow-cheeked  the  thinker  was, 

And  Tcry  wan  and  pale. 
His  frock  was  patchea  and  clouted  like 

The  fisher's  oldest  sail. 

The  children  pointed  at  his  beard. 

And  laughed  to  scorn  liis  age ; 
The  very  downs  would  leave  their  ploughs 

To  pelt  the  wandering  sage. 

One  night,  when  autumn  moonbeams  shed 

Soft  crimson  on  liis  hand. 
They  say  he  broke  his  rod  and  freed 

IMie  spirits  of  his  band. 

There  came  dark  figures  through  the  fog 

And  struck  a  vein  that  bled  ; 
He  scra|)ed  the  Bible's  parchment  clean,  • 

And  signed  the  bond  with  red. 

Though  poor  and  famine-pinched  he  was. 

He  was  a  king  of  earth : 
And  yet,  in  forty  devils'  names 

He  cursed  his  day  of  birth. 

At  once  the  lust  of  knowing  died. 

And,  like  a  burning  flame, 
Fierce  ruling  in  his  brain  and  heart. 

The  lust  of  riches  came. 

"  The  secret  /"  cried  he.    "  Deepest  hell 

Yield  it,  for  it  is  mine ; 
I  give  my  soul,  O  Lucifer, 

And  every  part  is  thine." 

He  swore  by  all  the  blood  Christ  shed. 

For  one  more  mightyspell 
He'd  yield  all  hope  of  Heaven's  bliss. 

Ana  fling  his  soul  in  hell. 

That  instant,  as  he  broke  his  flasks 

Together  in  the  flame, 
An  earthquake  shook  the  riven  vault. 

And  lo !  the  wonder  came. 

He  saw  hell's  secret  writ  in  fire. 

Then,  swooning,  reeled  and  sunk  : 
This  was  hot  nitre's  devil's  birth — 

God's  curses  on  this  monk ! 

A  thunder-clap  split  roof  and  tower. 

And  shook  the  sleeping  town. 
Then,  with  the  crash  of  coming  doom, 

Blew  all  the  abbey  down. 

Upon  a  blackened  heap  of  stones. 

Scorched,  shapeless,  torn,  and  shrunk. 
One  hand  upon  a  crucible, 

They  found  the  cursed  monk. 
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BLAJ^CHE  LEVEL. 

L 

On  one  of  those  warm,  prominDg  days  that  we  now  and  then  get  in 
February,  which  seem  all  the  more  warm  and  loyelj  from  their  contrast  to 
the  passing  winter,  the  secluded  parsonage  of  littleham  put  on  its  gayest 
appearance  within— perhaps  in  unison  with  the  gay  face  of  nature  with- 
out A  group  of  g^ls,  four,  had  collected  in  the  drawing-room :  one 
was  taking  the  brown  hoUand  covers  from  the  chairs,  sofa,  and  footstools; 
another  was  bringing  out  certain  ornaments,  el^^t  trifles,  not  displayed 
save  on  state  occasions ;  and  the  other  two  were  filling  some  glasses  with 
evergreens  and  hot-house  flowers.  Whilst  thus  occupied,  a  middle-aged 
lady  entered,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  wife  of  the  Reverend  John 
Ravensworth. 

'^  Oh,  Mrs.  Ravensworth,  why  did  you  ocmie  in  ?  We  did  not  want 
you  to  see  it  until  it  was  finished." 

Mrs,  Ravensworth  smiled.  '^  My  dears,  it  will  only  look  as  it  has 
done  many  a  time  before :  as  it  did  at  Christmas ** 

**  Mamma,  you  must  excuse  my  interrupting  you,"  cried  another  of 
the  young  ladies,  the  one  who  was  getting  out  the  ornaments,  "  but  it 
will  look  very  different ;  for,  at  Christmas  we  had  wretched  weather,  and, 
see  it  to-day  :  and  at  Christmas  we  had  not  the  visitors  we  shall  have 
now." 

*  "  We  had  one  of  the  two  visitors,  at  any  rate,  Cecilia,"  returned  Mrs. 
Ravensworth. 

'^  Oh  yes,  we  had  Arnold,  but  he  is  nobody :  we  are  used  to  him." 

*^  And  Major  Carlen  is  somebody,"  interposed  ihe  only  beautiful  girl 
present,  loolang  round  from  the  flowers  with  a  laugh.  *'  Thank  you  in 
papa's  name,  Cecilia." 

Very  beautiful  she  was.  Exceedingly  £ur,  with  dark  blue  eyes  and  a 
somewhat  haughty  cast  of  features,  Blandie  Caden  stood  conspicuous 
amidst  the  rest.  They  were  pleasing-looking  and  ladylike,  but  that  was 
all.  Differently  educated,  Blanche  Carlen  would  have  turned  outTa  vain, 
worldly,  and  arrogant  girl ;  hot,  endirined,  as  she  had  been  for  the  last 
eight  years,  within  the  precincts  of  an  humble  parsonage,  and  trained  in 
its  doctrines  of  practical  Christianity,  Blanche  had  become  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  influences  around  her ;  and  now,  at  nineteen,  she  was 
sweetly  simple  and  guileless  as  a  child. 

The  living  of  Littleham  was  a  poor  one :  and  Mrs.  Ravensworth, 
when  she  was  educatmgher  only  child,  had  sought  and  found  three  young 
ladies  to  participate  in  the  foreign  governess,  and  other  advantages  pro- 
vided for  Cecilia.  Blanche  Carlen  was  one :  she  had  been  placed  there 
on  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  it  was  so  long  since  she  saw  her  father, 
four  years,  that  she  had  almost  foggotten  what  he  was  like.  He  was 
expected  now,  on-  a  two  days'  visit,  and  for  him  the  house  was  being  made 
to  look  its  best.  The  other  visitor,  coming  by  acddent  at  the  same 
time,  was  Arnold  Ravensworth,  the  rector's  nephew. 
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The  promised  visit  of  Major  Cafkn  was  an  erent  in  tkeir  quiet  country 
life :  not  the  expected  arrival  of  a  duke  rojal  would  have  made  more 
stir  at  die  rectory  than  he.  All  the  rector  and  his  wife  knew  of  him  wa% 
that  he  was  the  father  of  Blanche^  and  a  man  who  moved  in  the  gay 
drdes  of  the  world.  Had  diey  hot  heen  befaiDd  the  scenes — ^bot,  in 
Aeir  simplicity,  they  would  not  have  understood  them.  Blandie  Carlen 
had  four  thousand  pounds  of  her  own,  and  tlie  interest  of  this  had  paid 
for  her  education  and  dothes:  the  major  would  have  liked  the  fingering 
of  it  ezceesively;  but,  to  covet  is  one  tlung,  and  to  obtain  is  anotW. 

The  first  to  arrive  was  Arnold  Ravensworth ;  a  distinguished  looking 
man,  with  a  counteoanoe  full  of  intellect :  and  the  next  to  arrive  was  not 
the  major ;  for  the  day  passed  on,  and  the  trains  came  in  to  the  neigh- 
bouring station,  but  they  did  not  bring  Major  Carlen.  Blanche  cned 
herself  to  sleep. 

Neither  had  he  come  in  the  morning.  After  breakfiut,  Blanche  went 
to  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  stood  at  the  gate,  looking  over  the  inter- 
TcniDg  field  to  the  road  beyond,  as  if  the  lodking  would  bring  her  father. 
Arnold  Eavensworth  strolled  up  to  her. 

"  You  know  the  old  saying,  Blanche :  ^  A  watdied-for  guest  never 
comes.' " 

<^0h  dear!"  cried  Blanche,  ''why  do  you  damp  m^  Arnold?  To 
watch  is  something.  I  shall  cross  the  field  and  look  up  the  road :  we 
can  see,  from  thence,  nearly  as  far  as  the  station." 

Blanche  opened  the  gate,  and  Mr.  Ravensworth  held  out  his  arm  to 
her.  Very  soon  some  one,  a  stranger,  turned  into  the  field,  and  came 
swinging  along  towards  them.     Blanche  gaied  at  him  eageriy. 

''Blanche,  is  this  the  major?" 

It  was  a  tall  bony  man  in  an  old  blue  doak,  lined  with  scarlet.  H% 
had  a  profusion  of  iron-grey  hair,  a  profusion  of  iron-grey  whiskers ;  grey, 
hard,  stony  eyes,  a  large  twisted  nose,  and  large  ^se  teeth.  Blimche 
burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"  That  papa !  what  an  idea  you  must  have  of  hhn,  Arnold !  Papa  was 
a  handsome  man  with  black  hair,  that  beautiful  purple  black,  you  know, 
and  two  of  his  front  teeth  were  out.  They  were  knocked  out,  fighting 
with  the  Caffires." 

The  stranger  came  on,  staring  at  them :  at  the  good-looking  youuf 
man  and  at  the  beautiful  giri  he  held  on  hb  arm :  he  looked  as  if  he  had 
a  knack  of  staring  at  girls,  whether  they  were  pretty  or  plain.  Mr. 
Ravensworth  whispered  his  companion. 

''  Are  you  quite  sure,  Blanche  ?  Black  hair  goes  gxey»  remember :  and 
he  has  a  portmanteau  under  that  doak.** 

Even  as  he  spoke,  something  in  the  glance  of  the  stranger's  eye  struck 
upon  Blanche  Carlen's  memory.  She  left  Mr.  Bav«naworth's  arm  and 
approached  the  stranger,  too  agitated  to  weigh  her  words. 

"  Oh — ^I  beg  your  pardon — are  you  not  papa  ?" 

Major  Carien  stopped  and  regarded  her  closely.  ^  Are  yoa  Blandie  ?" 
•  *'  Yes,  I  am  Blanche.     Oh,  papa !" 

A  short  explanation  ensued.  The  m^or  had  not  been  able  to  get  there 
on  the  previous  day,  and  had  comedown  by  a  night  train.  He  tucked  his 
daughter  under  his  own  arm ;  Mr.  Ravensworth  took  his  portmanteau,  and 
went  forward  to  give  notice  of  the  arrival. 
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**  Pspftt  I  nerer  saw  any  one  so  altered  T 

'^Nor  ly"  inteipoeed  the  nujor.  *'I  was  wondering  what  deuced 
handsome  girl  was  strolliog  along,  towards  me.  Ton  are  beantifbly 
Blanche :  more  so  than  your  mother,  and  she  was  handsome." 

Blanche,  confused  though  she  felt  at  the  compliment,  could  not  return 
it.  *'  Papa,  when  I  saw  you  last,  you  seemed  to  have  the  most  gloesy, 
sUky  hair  I  ever  lo<dced  at,  quite  a  purple  blaclu*' 

*'  Had  I  ?"  returned  the  major,  not  carine  to  confess  that  he  had  dis- 
carded the  use  of  the  '^  Royal  Circasdan  pur^-black  dye,  for  dyeing  hair 
instantaneously  ;**  the  process  growing  tedious  with  his  adTancing  years, 
or  the  major's  vanity  less.     "  Who  is  that  young  fellow,  Blanche  ?** 

''  Amoid  Ravensworth ;  Mr.  Ravensworm's  nephew.  He  came  down 
yesterday  on  a  short  yisit.** 

"Where  does  he  lire?" 

**  In  London,  papa." 

"  Oh.     Does  he  come  frequently  ?" 

"  Pretty  frequently.  We  wish  it  was  more  so :  we  like  him  to  be 
here." 

''  He  seems  a  presuming  puppy." 

*'  Dear  papa  I  He !  He  is  one  of  the  most  unassuming  men  you 
could  know ;  and  very  talented  and  clever.  He  took  a  doodle  first  at 
Oxford." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  major,  displaying  his  large  and  r^^ar  teeth  with  a 
sort  of  grin. 

"  Papa,  do  you  know  I  thought  to  have  remembered  that  you  had  loet 
two  of  your  teeth — the  two  front  upper  ones,"  hesitated  Blanche,  not 
quite  liking  to  add,  Have  you  had  them  replaced  ? 
'  "  Did  you,  little  one  ?  Tour  memory  is  treacherous.  Is  this  the 
parson  ?  I  forget  him.  He  looks  like  one  of  the  set ;  a  regular  Sinum 
Sankey." 

"  Oh,  papa !"  interrupted  Blanche,  half  frightened,  half  inclined  to  cry. 
*^  He  is  the  best  roan  that  ever  lived :  every  one  loves  and  respects  him." 

"  They  are  all  humbugs,  my  dear,"  charitably  concluded  the  major,  as 
he  met  the  extended  hand  of  the  Reverend  John  Ravensworth. 

Ere  middle  day,  the  major  had  scattered  a  gloom  through  the  parsonage, 
in  announcing  that  he  had  come  to  take  away  his  daughter.  Blanche  fdt 
it  bitterly :  it  was  her  home,  and  a  happy  one.  And  to  exchange  it  for 
the  major's  did  not  look,  at  present,  an  inviting  prospect ;  for,  though  she 
would  not  acknowledge  it  to  her  own  heart,  she  regarded  him  with  a  deal 
more  awe  than  love. 

"  Mrs.  Ravensworth,  do  you  plead  with  hiiA  ;  do  persuade  him  to  leave 
me,"  she  implored,  with  sobs.  "  It  must  be  quite  a  new  resolution  that 
he  has  taken ;  for  in  his  letter  he  said  he  could  only  stay  two  days  with 
me  here,  and  must  leave  me  again  when  they  were  over." 

**  My  dear,  the  blow  has  come  quite  as  grievously  upon  me,"  was  the 
reply  of  Mrs.  Ravensworth.  "  I  wish  it  hwi  been  otherwise.  But  he  is 
your  father,  Blanche,  and  you  owe  him  full  obedience." 

"  Papa,  my  thbgs  can  never  be  ready,"  was  Blanche  Carlen's  last  for- 
lorn argument  when  the  others  had  failed. 

"Things !  Trunks,  and  clothes,  and  those  sort  of  rattletraps  ?  They 
can  be  sent  after  you." 
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"  I  have  a  bird,'*  cried  Blanche,  her  eyes  filling.  "  That  i«  it  in  the 
cage,  and         ** 

*'  Leave  it  as  a  soavenir.  Blanche,  you  are  nineteen ;  don't  be  a 
child :  you  should  be  thinking  of  other  things  now.** 

And  in  this  way  she  was  hurried  oiF.  Not  the  day  the  major  came, 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  following  one.  All  the  parsonage  accom- 
panied her  to  the  station,  Blanche  neariy  choking  with  the  efforts  she 
made  to  keep  down  her  sorrow. 

"  You  will  come  and  see  me  when  you  return  to  London,"  she  found 
a  moment  to  say  to  Arnold  Rayensworth,  while  the  major  was  over- 
whelming the  clergyman  and  his  wife  with  regrets  and  compliments, 
shallow  without,  and  false  within. 

"  Of  course  I  will,  Blanche." 

'^  I  don't  quite  understand  where  it  is  papa  lives :  he  changes  about 
often:  but  I  will  write  you  a  note  and  tell  you  when  I  get  there.  If 
there  is  one  drop  of  comfort  in  this  unhappy  movement,  it  is  that  I  shall 
be  near  you.     Good -by,  Arnold !" 

Major  Carlen  was  one  of  those,  always  in  debt  and  difficulty.  His 
property  was  mortgaged  and  remortg^ed  again,  and  all  lie  had  to  exist 
upon,  so  far  as  anybody  knew,  was  his  half-pay,  save  what  he  made  at 
cards  and  betting,  and  such-like  pursuits.  But  he  continued  to  retain  liis 
dub  and  his  visiting  connexion,  and  dined  out  three  parts  of  his  time. 
Just  now  he  was  up  in  the  world,  and  had  fashionable  rooms  in  a 
ficishionable  part  of  town :  and  to  those  he  introduced  Blanche. 

"  It  will  be  very  dull  for  me,  papa,"  she  sighed. 

'<  Not  at  all,"  said  the  major.  <<  You  wHl  have  plenty  of  friends  to 
call  upon  you  and  take  you  out,  when  once  it  is  known  that  you  are  here. 
And,  dull  or  not  dull,  you  are  safer  under  my  wing,  than  ruralising  in 
the  parsonage  fields  and  gardens  with  that  Arnold  Ravensworth.  I  have 
got  eyes,  Miss  Blanche." 

So  had  Blanche,  just  then  :  and  they  were  particularly  open  and  fixed 
on  the  major.     **  Doing  what,  papa  ?"  uttered  she. 

'^  I  saw  his  drift — '  Blanche'  this,  and  '  Blanche'  the  other,  and  his  arm 
at  every  turn !  No,  no ;  I  may  have  been  a  fool  in  my  days,  but  I'm  not 
fool  enough  to  leave  you  there,  to  be  converted  into  Mrs.  Arnold 
Ravensworth." 

Blanche  clasped  her  hands  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  merry  laughter. 
'^  Oh,  papa,  what  an  idea !  how  could  you  ever  imagine  it?  Why,  he  is 
gcnng  to  be  married  to  Mary  Stopford  !" 

Major  Carlen  looked  excessively  blank.  Had  he  saddled  himself  with 
Blanche  for  nothing  but  a  fear  of  his  own  imaginatibu  p  **  Who  the 
denoe  is  Mary  Stopford  ?" 

''She  lives  in  Devonshire.  A  pale,  gentle-looking  girl,  with  nice 
eyes :  I  have  seen  her  picture.^  She  and  Arnold  are  deeply  attached  to 
each  other,  and  they  will  be  married  in  autumn,  when  the  House  of 
Commons  is  up.  The  notion  of  my  marrying  Arnold  Ravensworth !" 
continued  Blanche,  laughing  again. 

''  Don't  you  like  him  ?"  growled  the  major.  '*  You  looked  as  if  you 
did." 

**  I  like  him  very,  very  much.  If  I  had  had  a  brother,  I  could  not 
have  liked  him  better  than  I  like  Arnold.     But  I  have  no  other  sort  of 
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liking  fi>r  him,  or  he  for  me ;  I  leave  that,  and  welcome,  to  Mary 
Stopford.**^ 

The  major  coughed  down  an  explosion  of  temper  at  his  oim  feUj. 
«  What  is  he,  this  fellow,  Blanche  ?** 

"  He  is  Tory  well  oE     He  has  a  good  fortune,  and  is something. 

It  has  to  do  with  the  House  of  Commons :  not  a  member,  bat  he  will  be 
soon,  I  belieTe :  I  think  it  is  secrotary  to  one  of  the  ministers,  bnt  I  am 
not  sure.  His  father  was  the  elder  brother,  and  the  Rererend  Mr. 
Rayensworth  only  the  younger ;  there  is  a  great  difference  in  theb  posi- 
tion. Arnold  is  a  Bencher ;  but  he  does  not  follow  his  profesnon :  he 
prefers  politics.     They  call  him  a  rinng  man.'' 

Every  word  Blanche  said  increased  the  vexation  of  the  major.  It  vp^ 
peared,  by  what  he  could  judge,  that  if  she  had  been  converted  into  Mrs. 
Arnold  Ravensworth,  it  might  have  been  a  lucky  matdi,  instead  of  the 
contrary.  To  a  man  with  the  major's  pursuits,  die  presence  and  com* 
panionship  of  his  daughter  could  be  nothing  but  an  encumbrance,  and  he 
wished,  as  he  politely  called  himself,  that  be  had  not  been  such  a  fool. 
<<  She  shall  go  back  in  a  month's  time,"  thought  he  :  ^  I  cannot,  with 
decency,  send  her  earlier,  after  the  rubbish  I  enlarged  on  to  the  parson 
and  his  wife,  about  wanting  her  with  me.  And  the  expense  of  bringing 
her  up  and  sending  her  back  ag^ain  shall  come  out  of  her  money,  too ;  let 
the  trustees  row  as  they  please :  /  won't  pay  it." 

But,  ere  the  month  was  up,  Major  Carlen's  views  were  again  altered, 
for  Blanche  had  received  an  offer  of  nuoriaffe.  She  went  out  into  the 
world,  as  the  major  had  promised  her,  and  her  beauty  had  not  fiuJed  to 
attract  attention.  A  Captain  Cross  very  speedily  made  proposals  for  her 
to  the  major,  and  offered  fair  settlements.  The  major  accepted  turn,  not 
thinking  it  necessary  to  consult  his  daughter. 

**  But  I  don't  care  for  him,  papa,"  objected  Blanche. 

The  major  gave  his  nose  an  awfiil  twist.  ^'  Not  care !  what  does 
that  signify  ?  He  is  a  fine  man,  stands  six  feet  one,  and  you'll  care 
in  time." 

*<  But,  before  I  consent  to  marry  him,  I  ought  to  know  whether  I 
shall  like  him  or  not" 

*<  Blanche,  you  are  a  dunce !  You  have  been  smotho^d  up  in  that 
parsonage  till  you  don't  know  anything.  Did  you  suppose  that  in  our 
class  of  society  folks  fall  in  love,  as  the  ploughboys  and  milkmaids  do  ? 
People  marry  first,  and  grow  accustomed  to  each  other  afterwards." 

Blanche  Carlen  doubted.  But  she  did  not  withhold  her  consent,  and 
the  preparations  for  the  marriage  went  on. 

Meanwhile  ArAold  Bavensworth  had  been  an  occasional  visitor  at 
Major  Carlen's,  the  major  making  no  sort  of  objection,  now  tiiat  cireom- 
stances  were  explained :  indeed,  he  encouraged  him  there,  and  was 
especially  cordiaL  Major  Carlen  had  invariably  one  e3re  on  the  world 
anii  the  other  on  self-interest,  and  it  occmred  to  him  that  a  rising  man, 
as  Arnold  Ravensworth  beyond  doubt  was,  might  prove  useful  to  him  m 
some  way  or  another.  One  evening,  in  the  banning  of  April,  Mr. 
Ravensworth  called,  and  found  the  major  alone.  '^  Is  Mus  Carlen  out?" 
he  asked. 

^^  She  is  up-staira  with  the  milliner  women,"  replied  the  major.     '*  I 
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sent  her  round  to  the  different  places  to-day,  to  spur  them  on  with  her 
things.     The  time  is  creeping  along.'' 

*^  Are  they  getting  forward  with  the  settlements  ?  The  last  time  I 
saw  you,  you  were  in  a  way  at  the  delay,  and  said  lawyers  had  only  been 
invented  for  one's  torment." 

"  They  got  on,  after  that,  and  the  deeds  were  ready,  and  waiting  for 
signature.  But  I  dropped  them  a  note  yesterday,  to  say  they  might 
bum  them,  as  so  much  waste  paper,"  returned  the  major. 

*^  Bum  the  marriage  settlements !"  echoed  Mr.  Ravensworth. 

The  major's  stony  eyes  glared  knowingly  at  his  astonishment. 
*'  Those  settlements  are  being  replaced  by  heavier  ones,"  he  said. 
^*  Blanche  does  not  marry  Captain  Cross.  It's  off.  A  more  eligible  offer 
has  been  made  her,  and  Cross  is  dismissed." 

Mr.  Ravensworth  doubted  whether  he  heard  aright.  '^  What  a  dis- 
appointment to  him,"  he  uttered.  "  What  a  mortification !  Will  he  ac- 
cept his  dismissal  ?" 

*'  He'll  be  obliged  to  accept  it,"  returned  the  major,  pulling  up  his 
shirt-collar,  which  was  always  high  enough  for  two-r"  he  has  no  other 
choice.  A  man  does  not  die  for  love  now-a-days ;  or  rush  into  an  action 
for  breach,  and  become  a  laughing-stock  to  his  dub.  Blanche  marries 
Lord  Level." 

<<  Lord  Level  VI  Mr.  Ravensworth  repeated,  while  the  major's  mouth 
was  extended  from  ear  to  ear,  displaying  the  whole  plan  of  the  dentist's 
ingenuity,  as  he  revelled  in  the  importance  of  the  announcement. 

"  You  look  as  though  you  doubted  the  information." 

^'  I  do  not  relish  it,  for  your  daughter's  sake,"  replied  Mr.  Ravens- 
worth.    '^  She  never  can  like  Lord  Level." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Lord  Level  ?  He's  turned  forty,  but  so 
much  the  better ;  Blandie  is  not  twenty,  and  wants  a  guide.  And  if  he 
is  not  as  rich  as  some  peers,  he  is  a  hundred  times  richer  than  Cross. 
He  met  Blanche  out,  and  he  came  dangling  here  after  her :  I  did  not 

five  a  thought  to  it,  not  looking  upon  Level  as  a  marrying  man  :  he 
as  been  somewhat  notorious  in  another  lino         " 

"  Yes,"  emphatically  interrupted  Mr.  Ravensworth.    "  Well  ?" 

<'  Well !"  irritably  returned  the  major,  ^^  then  there's  so  much  the 
more  credit  due  to  nim  for  settling  down.  When  he  found  that  Cross 
was  really  to  have  Blanche,  then  he  spoke  up,  and  said  he  would  have 
her  himself." 

**  Does  Blanche  approve  of  the  exchange  ?" 

"  She  was  rather  inclined  to  kick  at  it,"  returned  the  major,  in  his  re- 
spectable phraseology,  ^*  and  we  had  a  few  tears. — But  if  you  ask  ques- 
tions in  tnat  sarcastic  tone,  you  don't  deserve  an  answer.  Not  that 
Blanche  cares  for  Cross ;  she  acknowledged  that ;  the  acquaintance  has 
been  too  short ;  but,  about  behaving  dishonourably,  as  she  called  it.  *  My 
dear,'  said  I,  *  there's  your  abeurd  mstioiir  coming  in  again  ;  you  don  t 
know  the  world;  such  things  are  done  m  high  life  evenr  day.'  She 
believed  me  and  was  reconoled.  You  look  black  as  a  tnunder-oloud, 
Ravensworth :  what  right  have  you  to  do  so,  p»y?*' 

"  None  in  the  world :  I  beg  your  pardon :  I  was  thinking  of  Blanche's 
happiness." 

2r2 
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'^  You  had  better  think  of  her  good,"  retorted  the  major.  *'  Here  she 
comes.  I  am  going  out;  so  you  may  offer  your  congratulations  at 
leisure." 

Blanche  took  her  seat  by  the  fire,  and  as  Mr.  Rayensworth  gazed  down 
upon  her,  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  and  pity  came  over  him.  Shame  I 
thought  he,  to  sacrifice  her  to  LeyeL 

It  has  been  asserted  that  some  natures,  some  spirits,  possess  an  ^nity 
the  one  for  the  other,  that  ihey  are  irresistibly  drawn  together  in  the 
repose  of  full  and  perfect  confidence.  It  is  a  mysterious  affinity ;  not 
born  of  love :  it  is  entirely  different,  and  may  be  experienced  by  two, 
men  or  women,  who  have  outlived  even  the  remembrance  of  the  passion. 
Had  Blanche  Carlen  been  offered  to  Arnold  Ravensworth,  he  woiUd  have 
declined  her,  for  he  loved  another,  and  she  had  as  much  idea  of  lovbg  the 
man  in  the  moon,  as  of  loving  him  :  nevertheless,  that  never-dying  and 
unfathomable  portion  of  them,  the  spirit,  was  attracted  together,  like  kind 
finding  kind.     Between  such,  there  can  be  little  reserve. 

"  What  unexpected  changes  take  place,  Blanche !" 

*'  Do  not  blame  'me,"  she  replied,  with  a  rising  colour,  and  her  tone 
sank  to  a  whisper.     '<  My  father  says  it  is  right,  and  I  obey  him." 

"  I  hope  you  like  Lord  Level  V* 

'*  Better  than  I  did,**  was  her  answer,  as  she  looked  into  the  fire* 
**  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  he  frightened  me':  I  4o  not  know  why, 
but  I  shrunk  back  from  him  as  if  he  had  been  something  that  frightened 
me.  I  am  getting  over  that  feeling  now,  for  papa  says  he  is  veiy 
good." 

Papa  says  he  is  very  good  !  The  old  hypocrite  of  a  major !  thought 
Mr.  Ravensworth.  But  it  was  not  his  place  to  tell  her  that  Lord  Level 
had  been  very  bad. 

'*  Oh,  Blanche !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  hope  you  will  be  happy !  Is  it  to 
be  soon  ?" 

"  Yes,  they  say  so.  As  soon,  I  think,  as  the  settlements  are  ready. 
Papa  sent  me  to^y  to  hurry  my  wedding  clothes." 

"  They  say  so!"  was  his  mental  repetition.  "  This  poor  child,  reared 
in  the  innocence  of  her  simple  count^  home,  more  childish,  more  tract- 
able and  obedient,  more  inexperienced  than  are  those  of  less  years,  who 
have  lived  in  the  world,  is  as  a  puppet  in  their  hands.  But  the  awaking 
will  come." 

"  You  are  gomg  ?"  said  Blanche,  as  he  rose.  "  Will  you  not  stay 
tea?" 

"  Not  this  evening.     Hark!  here  is  the  major  back  again.*' 

<'  I  do  not  think  it  is  papa's  step,"  returned  Blanche,  bending  her  ear 
to  listen. 

It  was  not.  As  she  spoke,  the  room  door  was  thrown  open  by  the 
servant.     **  Lord  Level." 

Lord  Level  entered,  and  took  the  hand  which  Mr.  Ravensworth  re- 
leased. Mr.  Ravensworth  looked  full  at  the  peer  as  he  passed  him :  he 
was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  bad  expression  of  countenance — a  counte- 
nance that  Mr.  Ravensworth  instincUvely  shrank  from.  "  Who's  that, 
Blanche?"  he  heard  him  say,  as  the  servant  closed  the  door. 

The  marriage  took  pkce  the  first  week  in  May,  and  Lord  and  Lady 
Level  departed  for  Switserland. 
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One  eyeniog  in  autamn  a  nondescript  sort  of  vehicle,  the  German 
makers  of  which  can  alone  know  the  name^  arrived  at  a  small  vilWe  not 
far  from  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine,  clattering  into  the  yard  of  the  only  inn 
the  place  contained.  A  gentleman  and  lady  descended  ^m  it,  and  a 
parley  ensued  with  the  hostess,  more  protracted  than  it  might  have  heen, 
m  consequence  of  the  travellers'  imperfect  German,  and  her  imperfect 
French.  Could  madame  accommodate  them  for  the  night?  was  the 
substance  of  their  demand. 

"  Well— yes,"  was  madame's  not  over-assured  ^wer ;  "if  they  could 
put  up  with  a  small  bed." 

"How  small?" 

She  opened  the  door  of ^it  was  certainly  not  a  room,  and  it  might 

be  a  trifle  larger  than  a  boot*closet :  madame  called  it  a  cabinet.  It  was 
on  the  ground-floor,  looking  into  the  yard,  and  contained  a  bed,  into 
which  one  might  have  crept,  provided  he  made  a  bargain  with  himself 
not  to  turn;  but  two,  never.  Three  of  her  beds  were  taken  up  with  a 
milor  and  miladi  Anglais,  and  their  attendants. 

The  lady — she  looked  like  a  young  wife — turned  to  her  husband,  and 

rke  in  English.  "  Arnold,  what  can  we  do  p  We  cannot  go  on  in  the 
k,  with  these  roads." 

"  My  love,  I  see  but  one  thing  for  it :  you  must  sleep  here,  and  I  must 
sit  up." 

Madame  interrupted :  it  appeared  she  added  a  small  stock  of  English 
to  her  other  acquirements. 

"  Oh,  but  dat  meeseraable  for  monsieur :  he  steef  in  legs  for  morning." 

"  And  stiff  in  arms  too,"  laughed  Arnold  Ravensworth.  "  Do  try  and 
find  us  a  larger  bed." 

"  Perhaps  the  miladi  Anglaise  might  give  up  one  of  her  rooms  for  dis 
one?"  debated  the  hostess,  going  away  to  ask. 

She  returned,  followed  by  an  unmistakable  Englishwoman,  fine  both  in 
dress  and  speech.  W^as  she  the  miladi  ?  She  talked  enough  for  one : 
vowing  she  would  never  g^ve  up  her  room  to  promiscuous  travellers,  who 
prowl^  about  with  no  avant  courier^  taking  their  own  chance  of  rooms 
and  beds;  and  casting,  as  she  spoke,  anmhilatiug  glances  at  the  be- 
nighted wanderers. 

"  Is  anything  amiss,  Timms  ?"  inquired  a  gentle  voice  behind. 

Mr.  Ravensworth  turned  short  round,  for  its  tones  struck  upon  his  re- 
membrance. There  stood  Blanche,  Lady  Level ;  and  their  hands  simul- 
taneously met  in  surprise  and  pleasure. 

"  Oh,  this  is  unexpected !"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  never  should  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  in  this  remote  place.     Are  you  alone  ?" 

He  drew  his  wife  to  his  side.  "  I  need  not  say  who  she  is.  Lady 
Level." 

"  Are  you  married,  then  ?" 

"  Ask  Mary." 

It  was  a  superfluous  question,  seeing  her  there  with  him,  and  Lady 
Level  felt  it  to  be  so,  and  smiled.  Timms  came  forward  with  an  elaborate 
apology  and  a  string  of  curtseys,  and  lioped  her  room  would  be  found 
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good  enough  to  be  honoured  with  the  sleeping  in  it  of  any  friends  of  my 
lady's. 

Lady  Lerel's  delight  to  see  them  seemed  as  unrestrained  as  a  child's : 
exiles  from  their  native  land  can  alone  tell,  that^  to  meet  with  home  fiuses 
in  a  remote  spot,  is  grateful  as  is  the  despaired-of  spring  of  water  to  the 
parched  traveller  in  the  Eastern  desert  *' There  is  but  one  private 
sitting-room  in  the  whc^e  house,  and  that  is  mine,  so  yoa  must  perforce 
make  it  yours  as  well,"  cried  she  in  glee,  as  she  led  die  way  to  it 
*'  And  oh !  what  a  charming  break  it  will  be  to  my  loneliness !  Last 
night  I  cried  till  bedtime." 

*'  Is  not  Lord  Level  with  you?"  inquired  Mr.  Ravensworth.    * 

<'  Lord  Level  is  in  England.  While  they  are  getting  Timms's  room 
ready,  will  you  come  into  mine  ?"  she  added  to  Mrs.  Ravensworth. 

**  How  long  have  you  been  married  ?"  was  Lady  Level's  first  question 
as  they  entered  it 

"  Only  last  Tuesday  week." 

"  Are  you  happy  ?" 

"Oh  yes." 

'^  I  mean,  not  disappointed.  You  have  not  discovered  that  while  your 
hmband  appeared  good  and  courteous  before  marriage,  he  was  really  not 
so :  that  it  was  all  a  mask?" 

Young  Mrs.  Ravensworth  was  considerably  surprised  at  the  question. 
"  Mr.  Ravensworth  could  not  pretend  to  be  what  he  is  not.  Lady  Level 
He  is  kind  and  courteous  to  all." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it,"  sighed  Lady  Level,  "  and  you  are  to  be  envied. 
I  knew  your  husband  long  before  you  did,"  she  added  :  "  did  he  ever  tell 
you  so  ?  Did  he  ever  tell  you  what  good  friends  we  were  ?  closer  friends 
than  he  and  hb  cousin  Cecilia." 

**  Yes,  he  has  often  told  me." 

Mrs.  Ravensworth  was  smoothing  her  hair  at  the  glass,  and  Lady 
Level  held  the  light  for  her  and  looked  on.  The  description  given  of  her 
by  Blanche  to  her  father  was  a  very  good  one :  a  gentle,  pale  girl,  with 
nice  eyes :  they  were  dark  eyes,  inexpressibly  soft  and  attractive.  "  I 
diall  like  you  very  much,"  suddenly  exclaimed  Lady  Level ;  '*  I  think  yon 
are  very  nice-looking — I  mean,  you  have  the  sort  of  face  I  like  to  look 
at ;"  wliich  brought  a  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  Mrs.  Ravenswcnrth. 

The  landlady  sent  them  in  the  best  supper  she  could  command  at  the 
hour;  mutton  chops,  cut  German  fsishion,  being  the  only  hot  dish,  except 
the  soup,  which  Lady  Level's  man-servant,  who  waited  on  them,  persisted 
in  calling  the  potash — and  very  watery  potash  it  was,  flavoured  with 
cabbage.  When  the  meal  was  over,  and  the  doth  removed,  they  drew 
round  the  fire. 

"  Do  you  ever  see  papa?"  Lady  Level  inquired  of  Mr.  Ravensworth. 

'^  Now  and  then.  Not  often.  He  says  you  are  making  a  protracted 
stay  abroad,  Lady  Level." 

*^  Protracted  I"  she  returned,  in  a  bitter  tone  ;  *'  yes,  it  is  protracted.  I 
long  to  be  back  in  England,  with  a  longing  that  has  now  almost  g^wn 
into  a  disease.  You  have  heard  of  the  tnal  du  pays  that  sometimes 
attacks  the  Swiss  when  they  are  away  from  their  native  land  ;  I  think 
hat  same  malady  has  touched  me.  I  had  never  been  out  of  England 
t  ntil  I  came  abroad  with  Lord  Level,  and  everything  was  strange  to  me. 
urom  the  very  first  I  wanted  to  be  back  home,  and  the  further  and  fur- 
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tlier  we  went  away,  the  greater  grew  my  yearning  for  it.  In  Saroy  I  was 
ill ;  yes,  I  was  indeed  ;  it  was  at  ChambNery ;  ill  so  as  to  require  medical 
adviee.  It  waa  only  on  the  mind,  the  doctor  said :  he  was  such  a  nice 
old  mao:  and  he  told  Lord  Level  that  I  was  pinmg  for  my  native 
country." 

^  Then  of  course  you  left  for  home  at  once  ?"  cried  he,  looking  at 
her. 

"We  left  soon,  but  we  travelled  like  snails;  stopping  days  at  one 
place,  and  days  at  another.  Oh,  I  was  so  sick  of  it  I  And  they  were  all 
places  retired  and  dull ;  as  this  is;  not  those  much  frequented  by  the 
English.  At  last  we  got  here ;  to  stay  also,  it  seemed ;  and  when  I 
asked  Lord  Level  why  we  did  not  go  on,  he  said  he  was  waiting  for 
letters  from  England.'' 

As  Lady  Level  spoke  she  appeared  to  be  lost  in  the  past — like  you 
may  have  observed  old  people  to  be  when  they  tell  you  tales  of  their 
youth.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  it  was  plain  that  she  saw 
nothing  of  tbe  objects  around  her,  only  the  time  gone  by.  She  was  any- 
thing but  happy,  if  Mr.  Ravensworth  could  trust  his  o?m  penetration. 

"  Did  Lord  Level  receive  the  letters  he  waited  for  ?" 

''  He  never  siud  so :  though  the  letters  delivered  to  him  were  many. 
One  morning  he  said  he  had  had  one  that  summoned  him  to  England 
without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  and  there  was  not  time  for  me  to  be  ready 
to  accompany  him.  I  prayed  to  so  with  him.  I  ran  into  my  own  room, 
and  came  out  in  my  mantle  and  bonnet,  and  said.  There,  1  was  ready : 
and  Timms  could  come  on  afterwards  with  the  luggage.  It  was  of  no 
use." 

^*  Would  he  not  take  you?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ravensworth,  her  eyes  ex- 
pressing the  astonishment  that  her  lips  would  not. 

She  shook  her  head.  <'  No,  he  was  only  angry  with  me ;  he  said  I 
did  not  understand  my  position — that  noblemen's  wives  could  not  travel 
in  that  unceremonious,  off-hand  manner :  it  was  on  my  tongue's  end  to 
t^  him  I  wished,  to  my  heart,  I  had  never  been  made  a  nobleman's 
wife.  Why  did  he  marry  me  ?"  abruptly  continued  Lady  Level — 
<<  unless  he  could  regard  me  as  a  companion  and  friend :  he  treats  me  as 
a  child." 

What  answer  could  be  made  to  this  ?  Mrs.  Ravensworth  glanced  at 
her  husband,  her  face  full  of  sympathy.  "  When  do  you  expect  him 
back  ?"  asked  Mr.  Ravensworth. 

"  How  do  I  know  ?"  harshly  returned  Lady  Level,  the  tone  proving 
how  inexpressibly  sore  was  the  subject.  '*  He  said  he  should  be  back  for 
me  in  a  few  days,  but  nearly  three  weeks  have  gone  by,  and  I  am  here 
still.  They  have  seemed  to  me  like  three  months.  I  shall  be  ill  if  it 
goes  on." 

"  Of  course  you  hear  from  him  ?" 

''  A  line  at  a  time,  saying  he  is  coming  for  me  when  he  can,  and  that 
I  must  not  be  impatient.  I  wanted  to  go  over  alone,  and  he  wrote  an 
angry  letter  in  reply,  asking  what  I  meant  by  wishing  to  travel  with 
servants  only.  I  shall  do  something  desperate  if  I  am  left  here  much 
longer." 

"  Like  you  once  did  at  Littleham,  when.  Mrs.  Ravensworth  denied 
your  going  to  a  concert,  thinking  you  were  too  ill?"  laughed  Mr. 
Ravensworth. 
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*'  Dressed  myself  and  followed  them,  and  surprised  diem  in  tbe  room. 
I  had  ten  pages  of  Italian  translation  for  that  escapade." 

Mr.  Ravensworth  knew  something  of  Lord  Level.  EEe  suspected  his 
wife  was  little  more,  now,  than  an  encomhrance  on  his  hands,  and  that 
he  would  be  well  pleased  to  leare  her  there  for  good. 

It  appeared  the  mail  reached  the  village  in  the  night,  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  a  letter  was  delivered  to  Lady  Level.  She  read  it,  and 
placed  it  in  Mr.  Ravensworth*s  hands. 

*'Deab  Blanche, — I  have  met  with  an  accident,  and  most  again 
postpone  my  fetching  you  for  a  few  days.  I  dare  say  it  will  not  detun 
me  very  long.  "  Yours  sincerely, 

«•  Level." 

*'  Short  and  sweet !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ravensworth. 

''  As  sweet  as  anything  can  be  from  Lord  Level,"  was  the  sarcastic 
retort.  "  Arnold !  if  you  and  your  wife  leave  to-morrow,  think  what 
will  become  of  me,  left  here  !" 

'*We  must  leave:  I  told  you  business  is  calling  me  to  England, 
and ^ 

Lady  Level  was  standing  at  the  window,  but  a  sudden  movement  of 
hers  caused  him  to  cease.  She  started  away  from  it,  .to  avoid  being 
seen,  and  crept  close  up  to  him,  as  if  for  shelter. 

« Arnold !  Arnold !  who  do  you  think-  is  there  ?"  she  uttered,  in  a 
timid  whisper. 

**  Why,  who  ?"  he  returned,  in  astonishment.     "  Not  Lord  Level  ?" 

<<  It  IS  Captain  Cross,"  she  said,  with  a  shiver.  '*  I  woald  rather 
meet  the  whole  world  than  him.  My  conduct  to  him  was  sham^ol. 
I  did  not  see  it  then  as  I  have  seen  it  since." 

Mr.  Ravensworth  looked  from  the  window.  Captain  Cross  it  was, 
seated  on  the  bench  in  the  inn-yard,  and  solacing  himself  with  a  cigar. 

'<  I  would  not  meet  him  for  the  world  !  I  would  not  let  him  see  me 
— there  might  be  a  scene.  I  shall  bolt  myself  in  this  room  all  day. 
Why  does  Lord  Level  leave  me  to  these  chances  ?" 

Mr.  Ravensworth  was  vexed  on  Captain  Cross's  account,  for  that  he 
had  been  exceedingly  ill  used  there  was  no  doubt. 

"  Arnold,  what  can  I  do  ?  He  may  have  come  to  stop  a  week  :  who 
knows  ?" 

•*  Take  my  advice.  Lady  Level.  Do  not  put  yourself  purposely  into 
the  way  of  Captain  Cross,  but  do  not  run  from  him.  I  believe  him  to 
be  a  gentleman,  and,  if  so,  he  will  not  say  or  do  anything  to  annoy  you. 
I  will  take  care  that  he  does  not,  so  long  as  I  stay." 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Captain  Cross  and  Mr.  Ravensworth  met. 
"  I  find  Lady  Level's  here,"  he  abruptly  exclaimed  :  **  are  you  staying 
with  her?" 

"  I  and  my  wife  only  got  here  last  night,  and  were  exceedingly  sur- 
prised to  meet  Lady  Level." 

"  Where's  he  .^"  asked  Captain  Cross. 

"  In  England." 

'<  He  in  England  and  she  here,  and  not  six  months  married !  Els- 
trauged,  I  suppose.  Well,  what  else  could  they  expect? — and  what 
could  any  one  expect  who  tied  herself  to  Level  ?     She  has  reaped  her 
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deserrings  :  a  marriage,  contracted  in  cbeaterj  and  fraud,  finds  itself  out 
in  the  long  run.'' 

''  She  was  not  to  blame/'  cried  Mr.  Ravenswortb.  <<  She  was  a  child, 
and  they  did  with  her  as  they  pleased." 

<'  A  child !  Old  enoueh  to  enga^  herself  to  one  man,  and  to  marry 
another,"  he  retorted,  with  a  burst  of  angry  feeling. 

Lady  Level  would  not  stir  out  of  her  room  that  day.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  Mr.  Ravenswortb  emerged  from  his,  he  saw  Lord 
Level's  travelling-carriage  in  the  yard,  packed.  Timms  moved  towards 
him  in  a  flutter  of  delight.  , 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,  will  you  go  to  my  lady  ?  She's  waiting  for 
you  ready  Pressed,  and  the  break^Eist  is  on  the  table.  We  are  going  to 
England  with  you,  sir." 

"  Is  Lord  Level  come?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  he.  My  lady  gave  orders  last  night,  sir,  that  we  should 
pack  up  for  home.  It's  the  happiest  day  I've  known,  sir,  since  I  set  foot 
m  these  barbarious  countries." 

Lady  Level  met  him  at  the  door  of  her  sitting-room,  ready  dressed, 
as  Timms  bad*  expressed  it,  in  her  travelling  clothes.  '^  Do  you  really 
mean  to  go  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  was  her  decisive  reply.  "  Stop  here  I  will  not :  I  tell 
you,  Arnold,  I  am  sick  to  death  of  it.  Lord  Level  may  be  weeks  before 
ne  comes,  and  the  opportunity  of  traveTling  under  your  protection  is  one 
I  will  not  miss  :  he  can't  grumble  at  that.  Neither  is  it  expedient  that 
I  should  remain  in  an  inn,  where  Captain  Cross  has  taken  up  his  abode. 
After  you  and  Mrs.  Eavensworth  left  me  last  night,  I  sat  by  the  fire, 
thinking  these  things  over,  and  I  made  my  mind  up.  Arnold,  if  I  have 
not  sufficient  money,  I  shall  apply  to  you." 

Whether  Mr.  Eavensworth  approved  or  disapproved  of  the  decision, 
he  had  no  power  to  alter  it,  and  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  they  went 
down  to  the  carriage,  which  had  already  its  array  of  five  horses  harnessed 
in  it.  Captain  Cross  leaned  against  the  wall,  watching  the  departure. 
He  approached  Mr.  Ravenswortb. 

"  Am  I  driving  her  ladyship  off?" 

^'  Level  has  met  with  an  accident,  and  Lady  Level  is  ^oing  to  him." 

'<  A  merry  meeting  to  them !"  was  the  sarcastic  rejomder.  And  as 
the  carriage  drove  out  at  the  inn-yard,  Captain  Cross  deliberately  lifted 
his  hat ;  but  lifted  it,  Lady  Level  thought,  in  mockery. 

Without  delay  they  arrived  at  Dover,  making  the  port  early  in  the 
morning.  Lady  Level  and  her  attendants  proceeded  at  once  to  Lon- 
don, but  Mrs.  Ravenswortb,  who  had  been  exceedingly  ill  on  the  pas- 
sage, required  some  repose,  and  she  and '  her  husband  waited  for  a  later 
train. 

Their  residence  was  in  Langham-place,  and  it  was  evening  when  they 
reached  it.  To  Mr.  Ravensworth's  surprise,  who  should  be  swinging 
from  the  door,  as  they  drove  up,  in  his  purple  and  scarlet  cloak,  but 
Major  Carlen,  his  grey  hair  entangled,  and  his  eyes  exceeding  fierce. 

"Here's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish!"  cried  he,  scarcely  giving  Mr. 
Ravenswortb  time  to  hand  out  his  wife,  and  following  him  into  the  hall. 
**  You  have  done  a  nice  thing !" 

"  What  is  amiss  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Ravenswortb,  as  he  led  the  way  to 
a  reception-room. 
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^'  Amiflf  !*'  returned  the  excited  im^or.  ^'  Fd  miike  you  not  to  £dl 
into  LerePs  way  just  now.  How  the  mischief  came  you  to  bnng^  o^er 
Blanche?'' 

'^  I  protected  Lady  Level  to  EIngland  at  her  request :  I  todc  no  part  in 
influencing  her  decision.     Lady  Leyel  is  her  own  mistress." 

"  Im  she,  though  I  She'll  find  she's  not,  if  she  sets  up  to  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  her  hushand.  fielbfe  she  was  married,  she  had  not  a  wish  of  her 
own,  let  alone  a  will — and  there's  whoe  Level  was  caught,"  added  the 
maior,  in  a  parenthens,  nodding  his  head  knowingly.  <^  He  thought  he 
had  picked  up  a  docile  child,  who  would  never  say  her  soul  was  hers,  or 
be  in  his  way.  He  couldn't  withstand  her  beauty — but  he  would  have 
withstood  it,  had  he  dreamt  she  would  be  setting  up  a  will,  and  an 
obstinate  one,  as  she's  doing  now." 

Major  Carlen  was  striding  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  his 
doak  catching  in  the  fumUuie,  as  ha  swayed  along.  Mr.  Bavensworth 
thought  he  had  been  drinking:  but  he  was  a  man  who  could  take  an  un- 
limited quantity,  and  show  it  but  little. 

*'  The  case  is  this,"  said  he,  unfastening  the  trooblesomo  doak,  and 
flinging  it  on  a  chair.  "  Level  has  been  in  England  these  three  weeks ; 
amusing  himself.  He  didn't  want  his  wife :  well  and  good :  men  like  a 
little  society,  and  as  long  as  they  keep  their  wives  in  the  dark,  there's  no 
reason  why  they  shouldn't  have  it ^" 

''  Major  Carlen !"  burst  forth  Mr.  Ravensworth,  ''  Lord  Level's  wife  is 
your  dskughter.     Have  you  forgotten  it?" 

*<  What  if  she  is  ?  does  that  render  her  di£fSerent  horn  others  ?  Are 
you  going  to  stick  yourself  up  on  a  lofty  pole  and  cry  Morality?  Yon 
are  a  young  married  man,  Amy  Bavensworth,  and  must  be  on  your  good 
manners  just  now,  it's  etiquette ;  but  wait  awhile." 

Mr.  Bavensworth  was  not  easily  excited,  but  the  red  flush  of  anger 
darkened  his  cheek.  He  could  have  thrust  the  old  rascal  from  the  house : 
and  might  have  done  it,  but  that  he  was  Blanche's  father. 

*^  Level  orders  his  wife  to  remain  in  France.  My  lady  chooses  to  dis- 
obey, and  comes  to  England :  under  your  wing :  and  I  wish  Old  Hany 
had  driven  you  to  any  place,  but  the  one  she  was  stopping  at.  She  gets 
to  town  to-day,  and  goes  to  Lord  Level's  rooms,  whence  he  had  dated  his 
letters  to  her — and  a  confounded  idiot  he  was  for  dcHug  it:  why  couldn't 
he  have  dated  from  his  club  ?  My  lady  finds  something  there  she  does 
not  like:  well,  what  could  she  expect?  they  were  his  rooms,  taken  £or 
himself,  not  fbr  her ;  and  if  she  had  not  been  a  greater  simpleton  than 
ever  broke  loose  from  keeping,  she  would  have  come  away,  thoe  and 
than.  Not  she ;  she  must  persist  in  asking  questions,  and  so  she  g^t  the 
truth,  or  something  near  it,  fbr  an  answer.  Then  she  thought  it  time  to 
fly  out  of  the  house,  over  to  me,  and  she  waited  till  I  came  in,  which  was 
just  now,  sending  her  servants  to  an  hotd." 

"And  was  Lord  Level  there?" 

"  Lord  Level,  no !  Level  went  down  to  his  place  in  Surrey  a  week 
since,  and  managed  to  jam  his  knee  agdnst  the  post  of  a  gate — his  horse 
swerved  as  he  was  riding  through.  He  is  laid  up  there,  and  can't  leave 
his  room.  Over  came  Blanche  to  me,  I  say,  with  this  indignant  tale  of 
what  she  had  seen  and  heard.  '  Serve  you  right,  my  dear,'  I  said  to  her; 
*  a  wife  has  no  right  to  look  at  her  husband  with  a  telescope.     If  a  man 
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chose  to  fill  his  house  with  wild  tigers  and  set  himself  to  tame  them,  it's 
not  her  province  to  complain,  provided  he  keeps  her  away  from  their 
daws.'  *  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?'  cried  Blanche.  '  You  musib  go  hack  to 
France,  or  Germany,  or  wherever  you  came  from.'  *That  I  never 
will:  I  shall  go  into  Surrey  to  Lord  Level/  replied  Blanqhe,  looking  as  I 
had  never  seen  her  look  before.  '  You  can't  go  there,'  I  said,  ^  and  must 
not  attempt  it.'  '  I  tell  yon,  papa,  I  will,'  she  cried,  her  eyes  flashing. 
I  never  knew  she  had  so  much  passion  in  her,  Ravensworth :  Level  must 
have  changed  her  nature.  '  I  will  have  an  explanation  from  Lord  Level,' 
she  continued :  *  rather  than  live  on  as  I  am  Hving  now,  I  will  demand  a 
separation.'  Now  did  you  put  that  in  her  head?"  broke  off  the  major, 
looking  at  Mr.  Ravensworth. 

^'I  do  not  think  you  know  what  you  are  saying.  Major  Carlen. 
Should  I  be  likely  to  advise  Lady  Level  to  separate  from  her  hu3band  ?" 

'*  Somebody  has :  such  an  idea  would  never  enter  Blanche's  head,  of 
its  own  accord.  ^  You  must  lend  me  the  money  to  go  down,'  she  went 
on,  'for  I  am  quite  without,  through  paying  the  bill  abroad:  Mr. 
Ravensworth  had  to  supply  me  for  my  travelling  expenses.'  'Then 
more  fool  Ravensworth  was,  for  doing  it,'  said  I:  and  more  fool  yon 
were,"  repeated  the  major. 

"  Anytning  more,  major?" 

''  The  idea  of  my  lending  her  money  to  take  her  down  to  the  Maze ! 
And  she'd  be  cunning  to  get  money  from  me,  just  now,  for  I  am  out  at 
all  pockets.  The  last  supplies,  I  had,  came  from  Level:  by  Jove!  I 
would  not  cross  him  now  for  the  universe." 

The  selfish  old  sinner !  there  was  the  secret  of  his  defence  of  Lord 
Level.     ^*  Whare  is  Lady  Level  now?"  Mr.  Ravensworth  asked,  aloud. 

'<  She'll  be  here  in  a  minute:  let  me  finish.  '  Does  your  husband  beat 
you,  or  ill  treat  you?'  I  asked.  'No,'  said  she,  shaking  her  head 
in  a  proud  fury,  '  even  I  would  not  submit  to  thaU  Will  you  lend  me 
some  money,  papa?'  '  No,  I  won't,'  I  said.  '  Then  I'll  get  it  from  Mr. 
Ravensworth,'  and  out  she  went,  as  she  said  it,  after  asking  me  to  lend 
her  money  for  a  cab,  which  I  wouldn't  So  then  I  thought  it  was  time 
to  come  too,  and  stop  her  game.  Mind  you  supply  her  with  none, 
Ravensworth." 

**  What  pretext  can  I  have  for  refusmg?" 

'*  Pretext  be  shot !"  irritably  returned  the  major ;  "  tell  her  you  won't, 
as  I  do.     I  forbid  you  to  lend  her  any." 

"  She  takes  her  standing  now  as  Lord  Level's  wife :  not  as  your 
daughter." 

^'  There  she  is !  what  a  passionate  knock !  She  must  have  blundered 
up  five  hundred  wrong  turning^,  for  she  doesn't  know  her  way." 

Lady  Level  came  in,  looking  tired,  heated,  frightened.  Mr.  Ravens- 
worth took  her  hand. 

"  You  have  been  walking  down  here !"  he  said.  *'  It  is  not  right  that 
Lady  Level  should  be  abroad  in  London  streets  at  night,  and  alone." 

''How  was  I  to  ride  without  money?"  she  returned,  hysterically. 
"  I  had  a  few  shillings  left,  when  I  reached  town,  but  I  gave  them  to 
the  servants." 

"  Do  sit  down  and  cahn  yourself.     All  this  is  truly  distressing." 

Calm  herself!     The  emotion,  pent  up  so  long,  broke  forth  into  sobs. 
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<<  T€f,  it  is  Aftretring.  I  come  to  Eogknd  and  I  find  no  home  ;  1  am 
driven  about  from  pillar  to  post,  insulted  everywhere ;  I  have  to  walk 
through  the  streets,  like  a  helpless  outcast— Arnold,  is  it  right  ?  is  it 
right  r 

*^  You  have  brought  it  all  upon  yourself,  my  lady/*  cried  Major  Carien, 
coming  forward  from  the  rear,  where  he  had  lingered. 

She  had  not  seen  him,  and  she  turned  round  with  a  start.  '*  So  you 
are  here,  are  you,  papa !  Then  I  hope  you  have  entered  into  sufficient 
explanation  to  spare  it  to  me." 

"  I  have  told  Ravensworth  of  your  fine  exploit,  the  gcang  to  Lord 
Level's  rooms :  and  he  agrees  with  me  that  nobody,  but  an  inexperienced 
child,  would  have  done  it.** 

<'  The  truth,  if  you  please,  Major  Carien,**  struck  in  Mr.  Ravens- 
worth. 

**  And  that  what  you  met  with  served  you  right  for  going,'*  continued 
the  unabated  major. 

Lady  Level  threw  back  her  head,  and  the  hauc^hty  crimson  dyed  her 
cheeks.  "  I  went  there,  expecting  to  find  my  husoand :  was  that  an 
inexperienced  or  a  childbh  action  ?'* 

**  Yes  it  was,"  roared  the  major,  completely  losing  his  temper,  and 
grinning  at  her  with  his  fierce  teeth.  **  When  men  are  away  from  their 
wives,  tney  &11  into  bachelor  habits.  If  they  please  to  turn  their 
sanctums  into  smoking  dens,  or  boxing  dens,  or  what  not,  are  you  to 
come  hunting  them  up,  as  I  say,  with  a  telescope  that  magnifies  at  both 
ends  ?     Be  wise  for  the  friture,  Lady  Level." 

You  are  speaking  of  bad  men,"  she  indignantly  retorted,  ''not  of 
~  ones.     Look  at  Arnold,  standing  there  with  his  asrere  &ce:  ask 
im. 

The  major  gave  his  nose  a  twist.  *'  Good  men,  and  bad  men  ?  where's 
the  difierence  ?  The  good  have  got  their  wives  under  thmr  thumb,  and 
the  bad  haven*t,  that's  all." 

'*  Shame  upon  you,  papa !" 

*^  Tie  Lord  Level  to  your  apron-string,  and  keep  him  there  as  long  as 
he'll  be  kept,"  fired  the  major,  *'  but  don't  go  and  ferret  him  up  when 
he's  out  for  a  holiday." 

"  Did  I  want  to  ferret  up  Lord  Level  ?"  she  retorted.  "  I  went  there 
because  I  expected  it  was  his  home  and  would  be  mine :  why  did  he  date 
his  letters  thence  ?" 

•*  There  it  all  lies,"  cried  the  major,  changing  his  tone  to  one  of  wrath 
against  the  peer.  *'  Better  he  had  dated  from  the  top  of  the  Monument : 
it  is  surprising  what  mistakes  wise  men  make  sometimes.  But  how  was 
he  to  think  you  would  come  sneaking  over  from  abroad,  against  his 
will  ?" 

Lady  Level  did  not  deign  to  reply  :  the  respect  due  to  a  f&ther  was 
rtpidly  leaving  her.  She  turned  to  Mr.  Ravensworth,  and  requested  the 
loan  of  sufficient  fnnds  to  take  her  into  Surrey. 

''  I  tell  you,  Blanche,  that  you  must  not  go  there,"  interrupted  the 
major.     "  Lord  Level  does  not  receive  strangers  at  the  Maze." 

*•  Strangers  !"  emphatically  repeated  Lady  Level. 

''  Or  wives  either.  Before  he  married  you,  he  told  me  he  should  never 
take  you  there.     You,  stop  at  the  hotel  with  your  servants,  if  you  will 
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not  go  back  to  the  Continent,  and  let  him  know  that  you  ha^e  avived  in 
London." 

^^  I  go  down  to  the  Maze  to-morrow,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  deter« 
mination.  "  I  will  see  Lord  Level  without  delay,  and  if  he  cannot 
explain  away  the  aspect  that  things  have  taken,  he  must  give  me  a  sepa- 
ration." 

*'  Of  all  the  imbeciles  that  ever  gave  utterance  to  folly,  you  are  the 
worst,"  was  the  complimentary  retort  of  the  major.  **  Madam,  do  you 
know  that  you  are  a  peeress  of  the  realm?" 

"  I  do  not  forget  it." 

'^  And  you  would  run  in  your  own  light !  You  have  carriages  and 
finery ;  you  are  to  be  presented  next  season ;  you  will  then  have  a  house 
in  town :  what  does  the  earth  contain,  more,  that  you  can  want  ?" 

**  Happiness,"  stud  Ladv  Level. 

"  Happiness !"  repeated  the  major,  in  genuine  astonishment.  ^'  A  pity 
but  you  had  married  a  country  curate  and  found  it,  then.  Arnold  Ravens- 
worth  " — for  Lady  Level  had  turned  to  him  and  was  ur^ng  her  request 
— "  you  shall  not  speed  her  on  this  journey."     • 

Mr.  Ravensworth  approached  him,  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone.  '^  Do  you 
know  of  any  existing  impediment  that  may  render  it  inexpedient  for  her 
to  go  there  ?" 

**  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  replied  the  major,  too  angry  to  lower  his 
voice,  "  except  that  Lord  Level  told  me  he  should  never  taxe  Blanche  to 
the  Maze,  and  Jam  not  going  to  cross  him  by  sending  her  there.  It's 
nothing  but  a  small  place;  a  farm ;  and  used  to  be  the  hunting-box  in 
his  father's  time." 

"  Listen  to  a  word  of  common  sense,"  impatiently  interrupted  Lady 
Level.  <<  I  can  go  to  a  dozen  places  to-morrow  and  get  what  money  I 
want ;  I  can  go  to  Lord  Levers  agents,  and  say,  I  am  Lady  Level,  and 
they  would  give  me  in  a  moment  ^ny  amount  I  ask  for :  therefore  to 
think  of  stopping  me  on  the  score  of  want  of  funds,  is  simply  absurd. 
But  I  prefer  to  have  it  from  Mr.  Ravensworth,  for  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  for  a  peeress  of  the  realm  to  go  about,  borrowing  a  five-pound  note. 
Arnold,  you  will  lend  it  me." 

*^  I  will  not  refuse,"  was  his  answer :  '^  and  I  cannot  dictate  to  you ; 
but  I  wish  you  would  let  me  advise." 

*'  I  would  rather  take  your  advice  than  that  of  any  man  living,"  she 
impulsively  exclaimed.  ''  But  if  you  advise  me  against  going  into  Surrey, 
I  should  not  listen  to  it.     Is  that  what  you  mean  ?" 

'*  Yes,  it  is.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  remain  at  the  hotel, 
and  let  Lord  Level  know  you  are  here :  or,  at  any  rate,  send  word  to  the 
Maze  that  you  are  coming,  before  you  get  there.  I  speak  for  your 
happiness." 

**  I  know  you  do.  Thank  you,  Arnold,  all  the*  same,  but  I  shall  go 
down." 

To  attempt  further  objection  would  be  futile ;  as  well  try  to  stop  a 
torrent  in  its  course ;  and  Major  Carleu  saw  it.  His  anger  was  un- 
speakable. 

"  I  wash  my  hands  of  it  altogether,"  he  foamed,  "  and  I'll  be " 

Mr.  Ravensworth  rose  and  stood  before  him.  '*  Not  in  Lady  Level's 
presence,  sir." 
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His  h$i  words  died  away  into  a  growl,  and,  gathering  np  his  dook 
and  throwing  it  over  him,  he  went  forth,  mattering,  into  the  night 

^^  Oh,  Lady  Lerel  T  ^ralaimed  Mr.  Ravensworth,  '^  I  am  so  grieved 
at  aU  this!" 

She  looked  up  to  him,  and  spoflce  in  a  sharp  tone.  ^  Why  do  you  call 
me  '  Lady  Level  ?'     It  used  to  be  '  Blanche.'  ** 

He  returned  her  look,  and  smiled.  ''  Before  you  were  Lord  Level's 
wife.     You  belonged  to  yourself  before :  now  you  are  his." 

She  appeared  as  if  she  would  have  quesdoned  further,  but  did  not,  and 
there  were  lines  on  her  brow  that  told  of  displeasure. 

The  door  slowly  opened,  and  Mrs.  Ravensworth  put  in  her  head.  '^  May 
I  come  in  V* 

Her  husband  caught  her  hand  and  drew  her  forward.  <'  It  was  a  shame 
to  shut  you  out,  Mary,  but  I  could  not  help  it." 

'<  Whatever  has  been  the  matter  p"  she  inquired,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other.     ^*  I  heard  voices  in  dispute." 

Lady  Level  coloured :  Mr.  Ravensworth  undertook  the  answer :  Hiat 
Lady  Level  had  not  found  her  husband  in  town,  as  she  expected,  and  that 
Major  Carlen  had  an  objectbn  to  her  following  him,  and  lost  his  temper 
over  it. 

*'  I  ask  you,  Mrs.  Ravensworth,"  interposed  Lady  Level,  ^  if  your 
husband  were  lying  iU,  within  a  few  miles  of  you,  and  people  told  you 
you  must  not  go  to  him,  what  should  you  do  ?" 

^'  Run  away  from  the  people,  and  get  to  him  as  frst  as  I  could,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Ravensworth ;  and  Lady  Level  laughed,  a  slighting,  bitter 
laugh. 

**  How  differently  are  we  situated !"  sheexclaimed.  <' You  are  sheltered 
under  the  care  and  love  of  your  husband  :  I  am  warned  thsi  I  must  not 
presume  to  i^proach  mine.     Why  did  he  marry  me?" 

"  But  the  circumstances  are  different,"  said  Mr.  Ravensworth,  sooth- 
in^y ;  and  she  interrupted  him  before  he  could  go  on,  her  tone  one  of 
sharp  sarcasm. 

*^  I  know  they  are :  you  need  not  remind  me  of  it.  It  is  kind  of  you 
to  try  and  gloss  over  my  position  to  me,  but  I  see  it  in  all  its  naked 
truth." 

So  Lady  Level  went  down  the  fc^owing  nK»ning,  in  pursuance  of  her 
own  will — and  who  shall  say  she  was  wrong  ? — ^to  the  sinall  estate  of  her 
husband's  called  the  Maie.  For  some  days  nothing  was  heard  of  her : 
and  then— and  then        But  there  is  not  space  for  it  here. 
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UP  AMONG  THE  PANDDES: 

OR,  THE  FEB80NAL  ADTENTUBE8  AND  EXPEBIENCES  OF  A  FEBINGBEB. 
SEIKO  SKETCHES  IN  INDIA,  TAKEN  ON  THE  SPOT. 

Pabt  VII. 

The  following  monuDg,  March  7th,  the  enemy  made  a  systematic,  and, 
as  it  seemed  at  one  petiod,  a  formidable  attack,  advancing  with  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery,  in  very  good  style ;  till  they  were  checked  by 
onr  pickets.  Doabtless  they  expected  that,  on  seeing  them  approach, 
the  little  handful  of  men  who  composed  these  pickets  would  have  imme- 
diately bolted,  and  that  so  our  camp  would  have  fedlen  a  surprised  a^d 
easy  prey.  What,  then,  must  have  been  their  astonishment  when  they 
beheld  ihe  pickets,  instead  of  fleeing,  extend  themselves  in  skirmishing 
order,  and  boldly  advance  to  meet  them !  This  gave  time  for  reinforce- 
ments to  come  up,  and  for  the  artillery  to  open  a  brisk  cannonade  on 
them,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Sepoys  were  almost  immediately 
driven  back,  and  pursued  by  our  troops  for  some  distance,  while  we  ex- 
tended our  position  by  advancing  our  outposts  a  distance  of  half  a  mile 
or  so.  It  was  during  this  pursuit  that  M^or  Percy  Smith's  body  was 
recovered.  But  even  respect  for  the  dead  is  unknown  to  our  barbarous 
enemies,  and  the  body  was  found,  as  it  was  feared  it  would  be,  mth  the 
head  and  legs  severed  from  it,  and  the  trunk  otherwise  sadly  and  horribly 
mutilated.  During  that  day  there  was  not  much  done ;  a  good  deal  of 
desultory  firing  kept  up  by  the  pickets,  but  beyond  this  little  or  nothing. 

At  daybreak,  on  March  9,  the  force  under  General  Outram  assembled 
on  the  ground  occupied  by  our  advanced  pickets,  and  when  all  was 
ready,  the  word  was  given,  and  away  we  go ;  the  Rifle  Brigade  throw 
out  a  cloud  of  skirmishers,  and  the  sharp  crack  of  whose  rifles  ere  long 
told  us  that  our  work  had  commenced.  We  were  now  advancing  towards  a 
thick  wood,  over  some  open,  but  broken  ground,  and  a  very  pretty  sight 
it  was ;  the  green-coated  Riflemen  running  quicldy  forward,  and  springing 
actively  over  the  rugged  nullahs  and  streams  which  crossed  our  path, 
loading  and  firing  as  they  go,  and  e^r  and  anon  completing  with  the 
bayonet  the  work  which  the  bullet  had  left  half  finished.  After  ad- 
vancing thus  for  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  we  find  ourselves  at  the 
entrance  of  a  dense  jungle  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  skirmishers  are 
checked  for  a  moment,  we  bring  our  g^uns  into  action,  and  bang !  go 
half  a  dozen  shells,  whistling  and  crashing  through  the  trees  and  long 
high  grass,  bursting  inside  with  a  loud  report,  and  scouring  the  wood 
effectually;  this  precautionary  measure  enables  us  again  to  push  on« 
"  Hark  forward !''  and  away  we  go,  the  little  Riflemen  dashing  gladly 
into  the  high  vegetation,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  column,  ana  pop ! 
bang !  crack !  crack  I  with  now  and  again  the  ping  of  an  inimical  bullet^ 
soon  tell  us  that  the  enemy  are  about.  It  is  strange  work  this  jungle 
fighting,  where  you  know  nothing  of  what  is  going  on  around  you ; 
where,  for  aught  you  know,  sly  gentiemen  behind  bushes  may  have  tiieir 
fingers  upon  tlie  trigger  which,  once  touched,  would  sendyou  tumbling  from 
your  horse,  a  corpse ;  where  foes  and  friends,  Highlanders,  Riflemen,  and 
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Sikhs,  alike  are  lost  to  view  amoDff  the  trees,  and  of  whose  whereaboats 
you  can  onlyfbrm  an  idea  from  the  sharp  and  constant  firing  which  is 
going  on.  Hush !  there  is  a  breakine  and  rustling  of  the  leaves,  and, 
look !  a  Sepoy  in  full  flight  dashes  wildly  across  your  path  ;  but,  even  as 
he  g^s,  the  oarrel  of  an  Enfield  is  coverine  him — bang !  a  sliarp,  quick 
report — a  whistling  of  a  bullet — and  see !  he  is  down,  rolling  a  confused 
and  bloody  mass  in  the  dust  and  dirt — a  few  convulsive  struggles— a 
little  clutching  at  the  ^rass  which  is  beneath  him,  and  which  his  blood, 
as  it  wells  forth,  b  fast  dyeing  a  dark  red — a  low  moan  or  two,  perdiance, 
and  all  is  over ;  while,  breaking  through  the  bushes,  follows  a  hot  and 
excited  Rifleman,  his  rifle  stiu  smoking,  his  lips  black  with  powder, 
biting  another  cartridge  as  he  comes,  and  scarcely  glancing,  as  he  passes, 
on  the  man  whom  he  has  done  to  death.  Ping !  ping !  dose  to  your 
ears !  Where  are  the  enemy  ? — who  can  see  them  ?  There ! — th^e, 
away  to  the  right,  see,  lurking  behind  the  mud  walls  of  that  village. 
Ping!  bang!  "Halt!  action  right!"  In  a  moment  the  trail  of  a 
howitzer  falls  heavily  upon  the  ground — ping !  ping !  ping  I  again  close 
to  your  ear,  and  crack!  bane!  bang!  from  the  responding  ri^. 
''  Shrapnel  shell,  my  men — look  sharp !"  Boom !  almost  splitting  the 
drum  of  your  ear,  and  there  burst  from  the  muzile  a  gntty  v^ome 
of  smoke,  and  as  it  clears  away,  and  the  startling  noise  rings  echoing 
through  the  wood,  see  the  faint  puff,  and  hear  the  report  of  the  bursting 
shell,  the  fragments  of  whicK  fly  whistling  into  hidden  nooks  and  comets 
— and  "Hurrah!— now,  riflemen,  over  with  them!" — crack!  bang! — 
crack !  bang !  in  quick  succession  as  a  shower  of  bullets  rattle  in  among* 
the  disorganised  rabble  whom  the  shells  have  driven  from  the  riliage,  and 
who  are  fleeing  for  their  lives,  few  of  them  turning  to  exchange  shots  with 
their  assailants.  Hark !  to  that  cheer — a  wild  tally-ho.  What !  is  this, 
then,  fox-hunting  ?  No— but  not  unlike  it,  only  more  madly  and  terribly 
exciting  even  than  that — it  b  man-hunting,  my  friend  !  and  that  cheer 
proclaims  that  we  have  "  found."  And  there,  hark !  to  that  quick  volley 
which  follows  it,  with  death  in  its  every  note ! 

But  by  this  time  we  have  emerged  from  the  wood  into  the  open,  and 
before  us,  at  some  eight  hundred  yards'  distance,  stands  the  yellow 
bungalow  ("Chucker  Wallah  Rhotee")  which  I  have  before  men- 
tioned. Already  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  were  fleeing  from  it,  but  thmr 
retreat,  though  rapid,  was  a  tolerably  orderly  one,  and  they  seemed 
determined  that  if  they  must  run  away  they  would  do  it  in  as  dignified 
a  manner  as  possible ;  so,  with  heads  erect,  and  even  ranks,  these  Sepoys 
(six  or  seven  nundred,  I  should  think)  passed  away  out  of  our  sight. 

The  Bengal  Fusiliers  have  been  pushed  forw^,  and  advance  at  a 
'*  double"  across  the  hot  sand ;  but,  arriving  at  the  house  breathless  and 
exhausted,  they  are  unable  to  take  a  steady  aim,  or  do  as  much  execatioQ 
as  mieht  have  been  wished,  and  Pandy  escapes  comparatively  scathleaa, 
though  some  few  of  them  fall  beneath  the  deadly  Enfields  to  rise  no  more, 
and  lie  writhing  in  mortal  agony  among  the  mud  cottages  away  there  to 
the  right.  The  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  some  Highlanders,  Sikfao, 
and  three  guns  have  pushed  on  in  the  mean  time  yet  fui&er  to  the  right. 
From  our  position  over  the  river  we  get  a  sight  of  the  enemy  (the  six  or 
seven  hundred  above  mentioned)  hurrying  away  below  us,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  bowl  a  few  shot  very  pleasantly  among  them— a  performance 
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which  accelerated  their  movements  considerably,  while  the  riflemen  are 
keeping  np  a  steady  fire  on  the  buildings  on  the  opposite  bank,  among 
which  stands  conspicuous  the  celebrated  Secunderabi^h.     There  is  a 

Slendid  view  of  the  city  firom  this  point,  its  domes  and  hundred  temples^ 
e  vast  courts  of  its  palaces,  the  fine  structures  of  the  Shah  Nujeef,  Tara 
Khotee,  Mess-house,  Kaiserbagh,  and  Chutter  Munzil,  or  old  palace,  by 
the  water's  edge,  and  many  another  begilt  and  gaudy  building.  There 
they  all  are,  stretching,  a  glittering  mass,  beyond  the  little  stream,  and 
looking  even  more  bright  and  beautiful  than  I  had  hitherto  imagined 
them  to  be.  For  about  an  hour  a  quick  cannonade  of  round  shot,  shell, 
and  rifle  bullets  is  directed  upon  the  opporite  bank  ;  for  though  we  could 
see  but  little  of  the  enemy  from  the  way  in  which  they  crept  behind 
walls  and  house,  we  were  cognisant  of  their  presence  ^m  the  con- 
tinual dropping  of  buUets  all  around  us,  varied  by  an  occasional  round 
shot. 

At  last  we  found  that  we  could  be  of  but  little  more  use  here,  and  our 
euns  were  withdrawn  to  make  room  for  heavier  metal,  the  siege  guns 
having  been  brought  down  for  the  purpose  of  pouring  a  reverse  fire  on 
the  enemy's  entrenchments.  We  therefore  retired,  and  stationed  our- 
selves en  speciateurs  near  the  yellow  bungalow,  where  a  fierce  combat  on 
a  small  scale  was  still  going  on.  In  the  lower  story  of  this  house  were 
some  eight  or  twelve  of  the  enemy,  who  had  either  not  been  aware  of 
their  comrades'  departure  at  the  time  the  bungalow  was  evacuated,  or 
had  purposely  remained  behind  with  the  fiinatical  determination  of  dying 
in  the  defence  of  the  place ;  a  dozen  or  so  of  desperate  men,  for  wnom 
there  was  now  no  escape,  and  before  whose  eyes  the  bright- eyed  houris  of 
paradise  were  already  waving  their  g^reen  scarfe,  and  beckoning  to  eternal 
bliss.  They  occupied,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  lower  story  of  the  house, 
whereof  we  held  the  remainder,  and  many  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
drive  them  out.  There,  however,  spite  of  every  effort,  they  held  their 
own,  having  already  succeeded  in  killing  some  six  or  seven  men,  who, 
advancing  with  more  courage  than  caution  into  the  dark  rooms  in  which 
they  were  located,  where  (from  the  fact  of  their  entering  from  the 
light  and  glare  of  out  of  doors)  they  were  comparatively  blind,  while 
the  Sepoys'  eyes  were  accustomed  to  the  partial  darkness,  our  sol- 
diers had  fallen  an  easy  prey.  Shells  with  long  fuses  were  thrown 
through  holes  cut  in  the  floor  of  the  upper  story,  into  the  rooms  they  oc- 
cupiea,  but  with  little  or  no  result,  as,  by  moving  from  room  to  room,  they 
were  easily  able  to  avoid  them.  An  attempt  was  made  to  burn  them  out, 
which  partially  succeeded,  one  man  being  burned  to  death,  while  some 
others,  driven  out  by  the  fire,  were  shot  as  they  fled;  two  or  three  more 
also  had  been  killed,  but  still  some  few  remained. 

Captain  St.  George,  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers,  accompanied,  I  believe,  by 
another  officer  of  the  same  regiment,  then  entered  the  house  and  shot  two 
of  the  rebels  with  his  revolver.  Passing  on,  he  found,  as  he  imagined, 
the  house  empty,  and  concluded  that  the  Sepoys  were  now  all  killed,  but 
at  last  he  came  to  a  small  and  very  dark  room,  which  he  entered,  when 
two  men — one  on  each  side  the  doorway — ^fired,  and  a  ball  struck  him  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  He  walked  out,  looking  giddy  and  sick,  with 
eyes  glased  and  heavy,  and  faintly  assisted  in  unbuttoning  his  own  coat, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  ball  had  passed  completely  through  his  body, 
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£rom  lus  chest  to  his  back,  whence  it  was  afterwards  cot  out,  being  fooal 
buried  yery  little  below  the  snrikce !     It  was  of  coarse  imagined  that  he 
was  mortallv  wounded,  no  hopes  whatever  being  ent^tuned  by  the 
doctors  of  his  recovery,  and  keen  was  the  sorrow  we  all  felt  for  the  lo« 
of  au'oflicer  universally  beloved  in  hb  regiment  and  by  all  who  knew 
him ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  he  has  since  gone  liome,  with  every 
prospect  <^  ultimate  recovery,  and  I  sincerely  trust,  ere  these  sheets  are 
published,  that  he  will  have  obtained  in  Old  England  a  return  of  health 
and  strength,  and  have  got  over  the  effects  o?  his  frightful  wound,  a 
result  which,  under  Ph>videnee^  may  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to 
ihe  '*  pluck"  and  cheerful  spirit  which  he  exhibited  throoriioat  the  whole 
of  the  weary  period  when  he  lay  hovering  between  life  and  death.  A  young 
officer  of  the  Sikhs  (Anderson,  I  think,  by  name)  was  killed  in  this  house 
while  endeavouring  to  eipel  the  desperate  occupants,  but  his  Hfe^  like 
that  of  several  other  brave  men  who  were  killed  here,  was  laid  down  in 
vain.     And  still  did  the  few  who  remained  inside  hold  out.     At  last, 
General  Outram,  seeing  tiiat  it  was  death  to  any  one  to  attempt  to 
enter,  ordered  some  guns  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  to  the  house,  and 
accordingly  five   came  into  action,  and  fired  about  twenty  shells  in 
quick  succession  at  the  windows  and  doorways  of  the  building,  and  as 
the  smoke  of  the  last  round  cleared  away,  the  Sikhs,  who  had  been  held 
in  readiness  fer  the  purpose,  received  the  signal,  and  dashing  forward, 
entered  the  house  en  masse.     It  was  most  exciting  to  see  tbrai  radng 
up  to  the  place,  where,  when  they  reached  it,  there  was  for  a  moment  a 
C(»fused  scrambling  at  the  doorways,  then  a  sharp  report  or  two,  then  a 
sort  of  shout  and  scuffling,  then  again  bang !  bang !  sharp  and  distinct^ 
and  finaUy  there  burst  from  the  buiUUng  with  loud  yells  a  crowd  of 
Sikhs,  bearing  among  them  the  sole  survivor  of  this  s^arrison,  who  had 
made  sudi  a  gallant  defence — for  gallant  it  was,  be  ue  source  wboioe 
the  courage  sprang,  fanaticism,  despair,  or  whatever  you  may  choose  to 
call  it.     How  many  the  Sikhs  had  killed  inside  I  do  not  know — ^not 
more,  I  heard,  than  two  or  three — but  this  one,  alas  for  him,  they 
dragged  out  alive,  and  then  proceeded  to  massacre  him,  with  a  brutality 
scarcely  to  be  credited. 

The  Yellow  House  was  now  ours-— our  heavy  guns,  from  their  posi- 
tion on  the  river's  bank,  were  spinning  shot  into  the  enemy's  entrench- 
ments, and  there  was  little  more  to  be  done,  as  fer  as  we  were  concerned, 
beyond  every  now  and  then  throwing  some  shdls  among  and  dispersmg 
the  oiemy's  sharpshooters,  who,  owing  to  the  excellent  cover  they  ob- 
tained in  buildings  and  woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  were  still 
able  to  annoy  us.  But  all  this  time  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  portion  of 
our  force  who  had  earlier  in  the  day  parted  feom  us,  and  pushed  on  to  thet 
r^t,  continuing  their  course  parallel  to  the  river  for  about  a  mile, 
tltfough  brushwood  and  jungle,  burning  villages  and  houses,  and  here 
and  there  gettbg  flying  shots  at  the  Pandies  as  they  flitted  past  them. 
They  had  at  last  found  themselves  at  the ,  Badshah  Bagh  (kmsr'a 
garden)— a  large  walled  enclosure  containing  a  handsome  paUce  for  Sm 
use  of  its  regal  owners.  All  the  elements  of  Oriental  romance  were  h&te : 
dark  passages  and  lattKed  vrindows  to  the  Zenanah,  suggestive  o£ 
spariclmg,  love-glancing  eyes,  and  ^*  moonlight  nights,"  and  st^n  intra* 
views,  erring  Oriental  Yenuses,   and  amorous  Hindoos  ;  cod  marfak 
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kallt,  ioo,  there  were,  gilded  and  carved  in  a  manner  miraculonfl  to  be- 
hold, and  filled  with  mirrors,  chandeliers,  damasks,  and  furniture  o£ 
the  most  startling  and  outre  description ;  there  are  pleasant  wide-spread- 
ing trees, 

^with  seats  beneath  their  shade 

For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made ; 

there  are  stone  tanks  and  fountains^  and  marble  baths  (the  sight  alone  of 
which  refreshes  one),  and  dark,  secret  hiding-places,  where  naughty 
''  beebees''  carried  on  their  little  witcheries,  and  set  mamma,  or  the  pro* 
verbial  "  big  brother,"  at  defiance,  while  a  million  summer  insects  are  for 
ever  buzzing  noisily  around  ;  long  shady  walks,  too,  where  the  scent  of 
citron  and  orange  blossoms  hung  heavy  on  the  air,  till  the  whole  place 
was  pervaded  (as  some  one  graphically  expressed  it  at  the  time)  '^  by  a 
strong  odour  of  Arabian  Nignts."  Such  was  the  place  in  which,  afUr  a 
sharp  fight,  our  troops  found  themselves — not,  however,  to  lounge  indo- 
lently beneath  the  shady  trees,  or  to'  indulge  in  a  pleasant  ^Ice  far 
niente  and  dreamy  reverie  in  the  cool  rooms  of  the  palace,  as  the 
luxurious  couches  and  chairs,  with  the  generally  indolent  character  of  the 
place,  would  naturally  prompt  one  to  do,  but  to  continue  the  work  of 
death  in  which,  since  daybreak,  they  had  been  engaged,  and  to  screen 
themselves  by  rough  barricades,  or  as  best  they  might,  from  the  heavy 
fire  to  which  their  assailants  exposed  them.  In  fact,  during  the  whole 
day,  fighting,  more  or  less,  was  kept  up  in  and  near  the  Badshah  Bagh, 
firom  which  place,  however-— once  in  our  possession — the  enemy  found  it 
impossible  by  even  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  drive  us ;  and  so  the  day 
came  to  a  close,  and  evening  fell,  and  found  us  in  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  villages,  buildings,  suburbs,  detached  houses,  and  walled  gardens 
on  the  lefb  of  the  Groomtee,  from  the  pdnt  at  which  we  had  crossed  up 
to  the  Badshah  Bagh,  while  our  heavy  g^ns,  placed  in  advantageous 
positions,  by  these  operations  were  already  at  work  demolishing,  and 
rendering  untenable  the  defences  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.*  Now 
mark  the  immediate  efiect  of  this :  Sir  Colin  quietly  waited  until  the 
Martini^  and  the  defences  in  front  of  it  had  been  subjected  to  an 
efficient  pounding,  when  he  advanced,  and,  instead  of  having  a  severe 
fight,  and  losing  several  men,  as  would  probably  have  been  the  case  had 
said  pounding  not  been  administered,  he — ^what  ?— captured  these  works 
without  oppoiiiiony  or,  at  least,  with  very  little,  for  such  of  the  enemy 
as  had  braved  the  destructive  reverse  and  enfilade  fire  of  our  heavy  guns, 
and  made  a  show  of  holding  out,  became  nervous  at  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  red  coats  and  dark  plumes  of  the  Highlanders,  and  fiBdrly  ran  when 
the  glitter  of  the  bayonets  caught  their  eyes,  firing  only  a  few  desul- 
tory shots  as  Aiej  went.  Thus  on  the  9th  March  we  had  taken  the  first 
really  dedsive  step  in  advance,  and  were  now  fairly  settled  down  to  our 
work  ;  the  Martini^re  was  ours,  the  somewhat  formidable  works  in  rear 
of  it  were  ours ;  Outram's  column  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  lefb 
bank  of  the  river,  and  we  were  able  to  place  our  heavy  guns  so  that  from 
front  and  flank  they  could  pour  a  destructive  fire  into  the  Beg^m  Rhotee, 

*  It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  the  constmctioD  of  these  defences,  the  enem  j 
bad  ignored  or  overlooked  the  possibility  of  their  being  subjected  to  an  enfilade 
flre,  a  fact  evident  from  the  complete  absence  of  traverses,  or  any  protective  works 
of  that  description. 
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Shth  Najee^  Kaiierbagh,  and  other  of  th»  enemy's  stronghoUs,  aod  so 
pftve  the  way  for  their  capture ;  and  these  gf^Mt  results  had  heen  attained 
with  an  ahnost  miracnlously  small  loss  of  life  on  our  side,  while  it  is 
probable  that  sustained  by  our  opponents  was  something  considerable. 

I  may  here  mention  that,  a  few  days  prenous  to  this,  Frank's  column 
and  Jung  Bahadoor^s  Ghooricas  had  loii^  the  army,  and  taken  up  thear 
position  on  the  extreme  left,  where  they  joined  in  the  operations. 

There  was  some  fighting  here  and  there  on  both  sides  of  the  liyer,  but 
nothing  of  any  importance  took  place  untO  the  next  day,  March  11th, 
when  we  of  General  Outram's  division  again  advanced.  This  time  oar 
force  was  divided  into  two  columns,  one  of  which,  the  lefi,  moved  £rom 
the  Badshah  Bagh  in  the  direction  of  the  iron  bridge,  the  other  through 
the  woods  and  villages  on  its  right,  driving  the  enemy  from  any  strong- 
holds they  might  have  there,  while  some  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  were 
still  further  to  the  right,  to  cut  oflF  stragglers,  cover  our  flank,  and  other- 
wise assist  operations.  It  was  my  lot  to  accompany  the  second-named 
0(^ttmn,  of  whose  doings  I  will  therefore  speak  first.  We  had  not  ad- 
vanced very  far  before  we  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  road  leading  into 
a  thick  wood ;  here  operations  coomienced,  for,  hidden  in  the  jungle,  or 
in  the  small  cottages,  which,  snugly  embosomed  among  the  trees,  formed 
exceUent  temporary  fortresses,  were  parties  of  the  enemy,  who  opened  a 
smart  fire  on  us  as  we  advanced.  Skirmishers  were  pushed  forwud,  and 
two  guns  brought  into  action  abreast,  on  the  road,  to  riddle  the  woods 
with  case-shot,  and  so  drive  out  our  hidden  foes.  Agun  were  the  scenes 
of  the  day  but  one  preceding,  enacted — that  sort  of  confused  bangin|f 
and  popping  on  all  sides  which  I  have  before  endeavoured  to  describe, 
with  the  difference  that  this  time  the  Pandies  did  stand  for  a  while» 
secure  in  their  invisibility,  and  popped  at  us  in  return.  As  I  look  back 
upon  this  day  it  occurs  to  me  what  noise  and  wild  confusion  and  excite- 
ment prevailed,  what  a  smell  of  gunpowder,  and  what  hurrying  about  of 
skirmishers,  and  bursting  of  shells,  and  the  like ;  and  yet  from  this  mass 
of  chaos  how  clear  and  distinct  do  certain  little  incidents  stand  out :  the 
flitting  Pandies  as  they  dodged  about  among  the  trees,  their  white  gar> 
ments  making  them  visible  for  a  moment,  and  the  next,  behold  !  they 
were  gone ;  the  loud  ear-splitting  boom  of  the  g^ns,  as  round  after  round 
of  case  went  tearing  from  their  muzzles,  spinning  and  crashing  through 
the  brushwood ;  the  hot  and  dusty  skirmishers  leaning  against  trees  in 
order  to  steady  their  aim  ;  the  constant  cracking  of  their  rifles,  a  sort  of 
running  accompaniment  to  the  noisy  guns ;  me  whistling  of  builets, 
which  came  thick  and  fast  among  us ;  the  contorted  form  of  the  dead 
Sepoy  lying  out  there  on  the  road  in  front,  ghastly  enough ;  the  see- 
ing a  Iwrly  gunner,  while  in  the  act  of  sponging  out  a  gun,  with  a 
sudden  start  turn  white  and  giddy,  and  stagger,  wounded,  to  the  rear; 
the  short  fragment  of  conversadon  which  ensued:  "Man  hit,  nr." 
<<  Badly  ?"  '<  No,  sir ;  shot  through  leg."  *<  Put  another  maa  in  his 
place,  and  blaze  away."  Ping  I  pmg !  bang !  right  royally  on  all  sides, 
while  now  and  then  a  sharp  cry  would  proclaim  that  a  bullet  had  found 
its  billet  in  some  unfortunate,  who  would  come  bleeding  past ;  a  minate 
ago  that  man  was  the  best  runner,  or  the  best  jumper,  or  cricketer,  it 
may  be,  in  his  regiment,  and  now  he  b  a  cripple  for  life  Quick  work^ 
is  it  not? 
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Some  of  the  enemy  had  crept  into  a  dry  drain  which  ran  underneath^ 
and  across  the  road,  and  there,  croached  in  abject  terror,  mingled  pro* 
hably  with  the  hope  that  we  mifht  pass  them  unseen,  huddled  up,  one 
getting  behind  the  other  for  shelter,  they  were  discovered  by  our  men, 
and  a  volley  of  bullets  sent  in  among  diem ;  it  was  horrible  to  see, 
through  the  semi-darkness,  these  poor  wretches  trying  to  screen  themp 
selves  behind  the  corpses  of  their  comrades,  but  trying  in  vain,  for  piti- 
lessly did  bullet  af^r  bullet  whistle  in  among  them,  striking  to  death 
those  in  this  doomed  and  dying  mass  of  humanity  who  still  lived,  while 
their  groans  and  shrieks  seemed,  reverberated  as  they  were  by  the 
echoing,  sonorous,  arched  roo&  of  their  underground  retreat,  to  acquire 
a  strangely  deep  and  awful  tone.  There  was  no  escape,  no  pity;  there, 
in  their  self-chosen  grave,  they  all  died,  and  there,  for  many  a  day  after, 
they  lay,  a  horrid  heap  of  rottenness  and  wormeaten  abomination. 

After  going  some  distance  through  the  wood,  we  came  to  a  large  and 
handsome  musjid,  with  an  extensive  walled  garden  attached,  and  alto- 
gether presenting  a  formidable  appearance.  Here,  surely,  we  thought, 
the  enemy  must  make  a  stand ;  but  no,  ere  the  eate  was  blown  open, 
the  bird  had  flown,  and,  without  a  struggle,  it  fell  into  our  hands.  It 
was  a  place  which  might  certainly  have  been  held  for  some  time,  and 
which,  if  they  had  defended  it  with  any  amount  of  resolution,  we  might 
have  had  some  trouble  in  taking  ;  but  Pandy,  ever  true  to  the  maxim 
that  *'  he  who  fights  and  runs  away,  lives  to  6ght  another  day,"  had,  as  I 
have  before  said,  made  his  exit  directly  we  approached.  The  Ist  Bengal 
Fusiliers  were  left  to  guard  this  important  post  (which  was  situated  at 
the  meeting  of  four  cross  roads),  and  to  complete  the  clearance  and  cap- 
ture of  the  surrounding  houses,  while  the  rest  of  the  force  continued  its 
route,  still  moving  through  jungle  and  wood,  and  in  many  places  through 
heavy  burning  sand,  still  firing  flying  shots  at  flying  foes,  and  occa- 
sionally being  fired  at  in  return,  still  carrying  all  before  them,  though 
momentarily  expecting  to  meet  with  opposition,  and  still  finding  none. 
We  marched  on,  somewhat  af^r  the  fashion  of  a  party  of  sportsmen, 
who,  having  come  out  equipped  with  completest  sporting  paraphernalia, 
in  all  the  pride  of  Joe  Mantons  and  Westley  Richardses,  and  with  powder 
and  shot  sufficient  to  blow  all  the  game  in  the  universe  to  perdition, 
burning  with  ardour,  and  pregpaant  with  a  laudable  desire  to  wipe  (in 
sporting  parlance)  each  tne  other's  eye,  find,  to  their  disgust,  the 
birds    unapproachably  wild  and  wary,  and  by  no  means   inclined  to 

f*ive  them  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  force  and  penetration  of  an 
ley's  cartridge.  So  it  was  with  us,  until  suddenly  a  wild  cheer  rings 
through  the  wood — much  the  sort  of  cheer  you  may  hear  any  hunting 
morning  by  wood-sides  and  pleasant  copses  in  merry  England,  but,  alas ! 
mingled  now  with  cries,  and  shrieks,  and  fast*falling  shots — ^the  hounds 
have  found,  true  enough,  the  chase  is  up,  and  the  work  of  death  has 
commenced  !  We  had,  in  fact,  come  upon  and  taken  by  surprise  a  large 
mass  of  the  enemy,  who  were  engagea  in  cooking  theur  dinners  under 
the  trees,  and  who,  panic-stricken  at  our  unexpected  appearance,  fled 
precipitately.  For  numbers  of  them,  however,  there  was  no  escape ;  the 
toils  <^  the  net  were  round  them  ere  they  were  aware,  and  many  a  body 
lay  there  long  afterwards,  stark  and  ghastly,  under  the  pleasant  trees 
(which  cast  a  fitful  trellis-work  of  light  and  shade  upon  it]^  to  mark  the 
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spot  <^  bftttle,  and  to  tell  how  trulr  the  Eofield  and  the  hajonet  had 
done  their  work.  An  order  to  path  on  quickly  was  giren,  wfaOe  com- 
panies were  detached  from  the  main  bodj  to  assist  the  skirmishers,  who 
were  unable  to  kill  fiut  emough^  so  nmneroos  were  the  foe !  How 
idiidly  can  I  call  to  rememb^nce  this  moment,  perhaps  die  roost  ex- 
^ting  in  my  life ! — how  cleariy  do  I  see  the  regiments  mnning  forward 
to  join  in  die  work  of  slaughter — how  clearly  hear  the  deafening  din, 
the  shouts  now  of  terror,  now  of  triumph — how  clearly  see  the  Sepoys, 
as  they  fled  in  wild  afiright,  throwing  away  arms,  clothing,  cooking- 
pots,  and  all  or  aught  soerer  that  might  tend  to  hamper  their  move- 
ments, while,  ever  mgh  above  the  tumult  rose  the  cheers  of  our  men, 
as  they  drove  the  enemy  before  them  like  so  many  hares,  and  shot  them 
down  by  dozens  as  they  went.  Fdlowine  them  up,  we  at  last  emerged 
from  the  wood  into  an  apparently  boundless  plain,  over  which  a  mi^- 
tude  of  men  were  fleeing  for  their  lives,  at  a  pace  which  certainly  was 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  We  had  now  captured  two  gtms,  several 
colours,  and  a  quantity  of  arms,  while  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy  must 
have  been  something  immense,  to  judg^  from  the  way  in  which  their 
bodies  strewed  our  path,  so  thickly  that  the  gun  wheels  constantly  passed 
over  them  ;  but  this  "  bag,"  successful  as  it  was,  was  not  yet  complete ; 
our  bloody  offering  at  BeUona's  shrine  did  not  yet  suffice.  ^  Kill !  kill ! 
kill !"  was  still  the  burden  of  the  cry ;  '*  bring  forward  the  guns !"  and 
away  we  roll  in  hot  pursuit  after  the  scattered  fugitives — away,  jolt- 
ing and  bumping,  at  a  mad  gallop,  leaving  infantry  and  supports  hr 
behind — away,  over  a  country  which,  though  level  to  look  at,  bore  upon 
its  smooth-seeming  face  more  lumps  and  pimply  inequalities  than  there 
are  plums  in  a  Christmas  pudding,  as  we  found  out  by  bitter  experience 
— away,  over  some  two  miles  of  ground,  strewn  with  clothes,  brass  pots, 
matchlocks,  tulwars,  rags,  powder-horns,  and  other  emblems  of  a  flight 
— away,  over  drains,  and  mounds,  and  dried-up  water-courses,  rugged 
bits,  half-broken  walls,  and  the  like,  till  the  wretched  gunners,  seated  on 
the  limbers,  must  have  cursed  the  day  they  were  l^m,  and  yet  more 
bitterly  the  day  on  which  they  enlisted.  At  last,  to  the  great  relief  of 
"  pumped"  horses  and  bumped  gunners,  we  were  ordered  to  **  Halt — 
action  front !"  and  to  let  fly  shell  among  the  fugitives,  which  we  did, 
I  fiftncy,  with  some  success,  judging  by  the  way  in  which  our  foes  disap- 
peared, and  by  the  hurried  manner  in  which  certain  little  knots  of  these 
gentlemen  dispersed,  radiating  off  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  on  our 
making  them  the  objects  of  our  particular  attention,  and  favouring  them 
with  a  notice  to  move  on  (more  potent,  even,  than  X  2's  bftton),  couched 
in  the  form  of  a  shrapnel  shell.  We  had  now  gone  to  the  extreme  end 
of  the  city,  and  the  stone  bridge  was  in  our  possession  (as  also  the  irim 
bridge,  which  had  been  captured  by  the  left  column),  with  a  great 
extent  of  country ;  but  General  Outram  decided,  very  wisely,  that  die 
imalluess  of  his  force  did  not  justify  him  in  attempting  to  hold  so  ex- 
tended a  position,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  good  policy  to  retire 
from  the  stone  bridge,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  iron  bridge  and  the 
approaches  leading  thereto,  with  the  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  Goom- 
tee,  up  to,  and  on  a  line  with,  this  point. 

We  were  therefore  ordered  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  musjid  we  had 
captured  in  the  morning,  when  the  bulk  of  the  torce  was  sent  ba<^  into 
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camp,  a  safficient  number  remaining  behind  to  famish  pickets  and  hold 
the  ground  we  had  taken. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  left  column,  and  see  what  they  had 
been  doing  all  this  time.  This  force,  which  consisted  of  the  2nd 
battalion  Rifle  Brigade,  23id  Royal  Wekh  Fusiliers,  and  Green's  Sikhs, 
with  three  guns  of  Gibbon's  battery,  had  advanced,  after  leaving  the 
Badshah  Bagh,  towards  the  iron  brids^  through  a  series  of  intricate 
streets  and  narrow  winding  lanes,  under  a  galling  cross-fire  from  the 
enemy,  who,  hidden  in  the  surrounding  houses,  were  able  with  compara- 
tive impunity  to  annoy  us  rather  seriously.  However,  they  did  not  make 
any  determined  stand,  except  in  isolated  cases.  Here  and  there  the 
•nudl  garrison  of  a  house  would  be  seised  with  a  sudden  access  of  courage 
or  fanaticism,  and  defy  for  some  time  our  efforts,  generally  succeeding  in 
killing  several  of  our  men  before  we  could  drive  them  out,  and  enabling 
lis  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  how  bloody  and  desperate  would 
have  been  the  contest,  how  prolonged  and  formidable  the  siege,  if  our 
opponents  had  been  brave  and  determined  men — Russians,  for  example, 
instead  of  Sepoys.  The  iron  bridge  and  neighbouring  suburbs  were  at 
last  captured,  and  a  strong  force  remained  behind  to  hold  it,  the  enemy 
keeping  up  a  furious  cannonade  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  as  (in  every- 
day life  as  well  as  in  war)  weak  and  cowardly-minded  people  not  unfre- 
quently  do  when  they  are  beaten,  thinking  by  much  noise  and  bluster  to 
compensate  for  their  othbr  short-comings.  Sir  Colin,  on  his  side,  had  also 
advanced,  capturing,  I  believe,  the  Shah  NujeeF,  Mess-house,  and  the 
buildings  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  (either  on  this  day  or  eariy  the  fol- 
lowing morning)  the  Begum  ELhotee;  but  of  the  movements  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  army  I  cannot  speak  with  any  great  accuracy,  not  having  been 
an  eye-witness  of  them.  No  time  was  lost  in  taking  advantage  of  our 
freshly-captured  g^round,  for  that  evening  two  batteries  of  heavy  guns  and 
mortars  were  established  close  to  the  iron  bridge ;  one  to  the  right,  and 
the  other  to  the  left  of  it,  the  duty  of  these  guns  being,  as  on  former  ocoa- 
sioDS,  to  keep  up  a  severe  fire  upon  the  works  on  the  other  bank,  prepara- 
tory to  Sir  Colin's  force  attacking  them :  thus,  on  the  11th  of  March, 
another  important  step  in  advance  had  been  taken,  and  we  were  in  posses- 
ion of  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  as  far  as  the  iron  bridge,  and  of  the  right 
bank  up  to  the  Mess-house,  with  the  defences  and  fortifications  included 
in  this  space.  True,  the  citadel  of  the  place,  on  the  elaborate  defences  of 
which  so  much  labour  had  been  expended — the  Raiserbagh — was  still  un- 
captured;  but  we  alremly  had  our  guns  busily  at  work,  rendering 
it  untenable.  A  constant  and  deadly  fire  of  shell  was  fast  destroying 
the  large  and  beautiful  buildings  composing  it,  and  making  cruel  havoc 
among  the  fair  mosques,  and  gilded  domes,  and  ornaments,  with  which 
it  was  replete. 

V.  D.  M. 
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ALEXANDEE  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

Thv  past  mooth  will  live  a  long  time  in  die  memory  of  man,  not 
merelj  became  it  mariced  that  eTil  Maj-daj  on  whidi  the  third  NapoleoQ 
set  forth  to  renew  the  marrels  of  mi  great  mide,  bj  deaoUiting  the 
fertile  pluns  of  Italy  in  the  hallowed  name  of  liberty,  bat  also  beerae  it 
deprived  the  world  of  a  man  who  hai  justly  been  called  the  greatest  natu- 
ralist that  has  appeared  since  Aristotfe.  The  grand  old  kaiser  of  icience 
has  gone  to  the  grare,  honoured  and  lamented  by  the  whole  <»viliaed 
world  ;  bat  who  woald  be  bold  enough  to  predict  that  the  emperor,  who 
seeks  to  make  a  name  by  bloodshed  and  rapine,  will  meet  with  the  same 
happy  and  glorious  end  r  Frovidenoe  acted  kindly  in  this  as  in  all  her 
other  dispensations.  Grim-yisaged  war  was  about  to  deface  the  &irest 
abode  of  nature,  and  she  recalled  the  great  man  whose  race  was  run ; 
his  triumphs  are  perennial,  and  no  accident  can  rob  him  of  his  laurels; 
while  Napoleon  III.,  the  encourager  of  science,  the  adrocate  of  peace,  is 
still  in  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  his  warlike  panoply,  and  it  may  be  that 
his  laurels,  which  sprang  up  so  quickly,  will  pine  away  beneath  the 
blood-stMned  shower  with  which  they  will  be  bedewed. 

Alexander  yon  Humboldt,  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  was  bom  on  dw 
14th  September,  1769.  What  reminiscences  must  he  haye  stored  up  of 
the  eventful  years  in  which  he  lived,  we  may  siy,  a  double  life !  As  a 
young  man,  ne  saw  the  first  fitful  ray  of  Bonaparte's  renown ;  he  watched 
his  meteor-like  progress,  and  the  daszling  glare  which  he  poured  over 
the  whole  world ;  and  he  saw,  too,  the  same  star  sink  slowly  beneath  the 
horison,  amid  the  mingled  admiration  and  rejoicing  of  an  exhaosted 
Continent.  The  same  man  lived  to  see  that  star  of  destiny  rekindled  in 
1848  ;  he  has  watched  it  with  equal  eagerness  as  it  reacmed  its  cuhni- 
nating  point,  but  it  was  only  allowed  him  to  see  its  first  slight  ooculta- 
tion.  Who  can  predict  the  erratic  course  it  will  still  pursue,  ere,  in  its 
tarn,  it  expires,  no  longer  the  admiration,  but  the  derision,  g^  Enn^  ? 
The  first  star  shone  awhile,  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,  but  this  new  star 
is  but  a  counterfeit  presentment,  a  Bristol  diamond  in  a  gaudy  setting 
of  success,  which  will  find  its  setting  gradually  bedimmed,  until  itself 
grow  tarnished,  and  be  thrown  contemptuously  aside  as  a  mere  gewgaw 
which  has  played  out  its  part,  and  no  longer  serves  even  to  delude  a  play- 
house  audience. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  must  crowd  on  us  as  we  think  of  Humboklt's 
long  and  well-spent  life,  but  we  must  inexorably  thrust  them  away,  and 
confine  ourselves  solely  to  the  life  of  the  great  natural  philosophcav 
whose  death  all  Europe  regrets,  although  it  was  fully  prepared  for  snch  a 
loss.  Von  Humboldt  has  descended  into  the  grave  at  an  age  beyond 
that  allotted  to  man,  and,  more  marvellous  still,  time  could  not  change 
nor  custom  pall  his  infinite  variety.  He  was  essentially  the  many-sided 
man  of  Grermany :  **  nihil  tetigit  quod  non  omavit,"  and  although  his 
memory  will  live  among  us  and  our  descendants  as  that  of  a  man  who 
succesnully  wrested  from  jealous  Nature  her  most  carefully  garnered 
secrets,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  played  many  parts  in  his  life,  and  all 
of  them  with  equal  success. 

It  mus^  be  confessed  that  Humboldt  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  to 
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•ecnre  his  sabseqnent  tucoen :  hif  fiUher,  Major  von  Humboldt,  chamber- 
kin  of  Frederick  the  Great,  poesessed  considerable  landed  property 
around  the  Castle  of  Tegel,  in  the  vicinitj  of  Berlin,  and  which  erentu* 
ally  descended  to  Alexander  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  William  in 
1835.  At  this  castk  the  lads  were  educated  by  priyate  tutors,  and 
mingled  in  the  society  not  merely  of  princes  but  of  the  great  literaiy. 
stars  of  the  day.  Thus,  in  1778,  Goethe,  who  had  accompanied  the 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  to  a  grand  review,  visited  Tegel,  and  little  ex- 
pected the  intimate  connexion  he  should  eventually  stand  in  with  the  two 
lads  whom  he  saw  merrily  sporting  about  the  castle. 

The  first  tutor  appointed  was  Campe,  better  known  among  us  as  the 
author  of  the  ^*  Boy  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  it  is  very  possible  his  teach- 
ing gradually  fbstcnred  Alexander's  desire  for  long  voyages  of  discovery. 
The  next  tutor  was  Christian  Kunth,  a  young  man  of  twenty,  alreaay 
remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of  languages,  and  when  Major  von  Hum- 
boldt died,  in  1779,  he  took  the  place  of  fiEither  to  them.  Equally  for- 
tunate were  the  lads  in  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  Dr.  Heim,  who 
gave  them  their  first  instruction  in  botany.  In  1783,  the  two  boys  pro- 
oeeded  to  Berlin  with  their  tutor,  but  Alexander  did  not  display  any  ex- 
traordinary precocity ;  being  delicate  and  ailing,  he  was,  indeed,  allowed 
to  follow  his  own  bent  for  some  time,  while  his  elder  brother  was  study- 
ing languages  with  remarkable  application. 

In  the  year  of  the  great  kin^s  death,  1786,  the  boys  proceeded  with 
their  tutor  to  the  universiW  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  the  subject 
of  our  memoir  devoted  lumself  to  the  study  of  political  economy,  and 
two  years  later  they  proceeded  to  Grottingen,  where  Alexander  was 
thrown  into  a  circle  whose  conversation  gave  a  decided  bias  to  his  fntme 
life.  Not  only  was  the  renowned  Blumenbach,  the  natural  historian, 
lecturing  at  the  university,  but  Alexander  also  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  George  Forster,  who  circumnarigated  the  globe  with  our  Cook.  We 
cap  easily  imagine  the  effect  his  glowing  narrative  of  Polynesian  marvek 
produced  on  tne  youthful  seeker  for  knowledge,  and  now  the  resolve 
ripened  in  him  that  he  would  also  be  a  migh^  traveller. 

In  1790,  after  leaving  the  university,  we  find  Von  Humboldt  making 
his  first  scientific  journey  with  Forster  to  England  vid  the  Rhine  and 
Holland,  which  beeame  the  subject  of  his  first  literary  tentative  under 
the  title  '^  Mineralog^cal  Remarks  on  some  Basaltic  Formations  of  the 
Rhine."  On  his  return,  Alexander  remained  for  a  winter  at  Hamburff, 
indulging  in  the  study  of  book-keeping,,  thougl^  not  neglecting  the  whue 
mineralogy  and  botany,  and  in  the  spring  of  1798  he  proceeded  to 
Friburg,  as  student  at  the  Mining  Academy  under  Werner.  The  re- 
sult of  his  studies  was  his  appointment  as  assessor  to  the  mining  and 
smelting  departments  of  Berlm  in  1792,  whence  he  was  removed,  in  the 
same  capacity,  to  Bayreuth,  where  he  remained  till  1795.  But  the  im- 
pulse to  travel  was  overpowering :  and  though  he  worked  hard  at  his 
favourite  studies,  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  home ;  he  must  be  away, 
in  search  of  new  worlds.     See  how  he  writes  of  himself: 

I  bad,  from  rov  earliest  youth,  felt  an  ardent  desire  to  travel  in  distant  lands 
unexplored  by  llaropeans/  This  desire  characterises  a  period  in  our  existence 
in  which  life  appears  to  us  as  an  unbounded  horizon,  when  notbinf;  has  greater 
attractions  for  us  than  strong  emotions  of  the  soul  and  physical  dangers. 
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Bioi(;lit  up  in  a  eoontiT  whick  has  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  Incbn 
eolomes,  and  sabeeqaently  an  inhabitant  of  mountain  distriota  wbicfa,  far  from 
the  searshoie,  are  fiamoiiB  for  their  mines,  I  felt  a  Tiolent  passion  for  the  sea  and 
for  long  maritime  Toyages  developed  in  mj  mind.  All  objects  we  only  know  hj 
the  descriptions  of  travellers  have  a  special  charm  for  us ;  our  fancy  is  pkaaea 
by  anything  that  appears  unlimited.  The  enjoyments  we  are  forced  to  renounce 
seem  to  us  to  possess  greater  charms  than  those  which  fall  to  our  dmre  in  the 
narrow  drole  of  our  domestic  life. 

In  1796,  Humboldt  reogned  his  appomtment  and  went  to  Vi^iiia^ 
where  he  carefully  invoitigsted  the  new  disoovery  niade  bj  GalvmnL 
Bnt  the  deftth  of  his  bdo^  mother  soon  called  him  back  to  PraaBia, 
«nd,  afitoc  legahtnig  family  afBairs  with  his  brother  WilHam,  he  went  to 
Jena,  where  he  fomed  a  doae  intimacy  with  Goedie.  How  mueh  the 
latter  benefited  by  the  aoqnaintanee  we  find  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Sdiiller,  where  he  writes:  '^I  have  spent  the  time  with  Humboldt 
agreeably  and  naefuUy :  my  natural  hi^oric  studies  have  been  roosed 
from  their  winter  sleep  by  his  presence."  Again,  we  find  the  poet 
alluding  humorously  to  his  firiend's  mania:  *' Although  the  whole 
£unily  of  Humboldt,  down  t6  the  servant,  lie  ill  with  the  ague,  all  dieir 
talk  IS  about  great  travels.**  But  we  soon  find  Humbokit  rnolote  to 
oarry  out  his  plans,  and  for  this  purpose  he  sold  his  £amily  estate  of 
Ringenwald,  in  the  new  Mark,  to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 

At  first,  Humboldt  determined  on  proceeding  to  Upper  Egypt,  but  <m 
airiving  at  Paris  his  thoughts  retvmed  to  their  original  bent.  The  go- 
▼emment  of  France  was  preparing  an  expedition  to  the  southern  hemi- 
iphere,  under  Captain  Bmdin,  to  which  Aim4  Bonpland  was  appointed 
naturalist.  This  gentleman's  acquaintance  Humboldt  formed,  and  agreed 
to  join  him  in  the  expedition.  But  his  time  was  not  idly  speoi  in  Paris, 
for  we  find  him  engaged  in  "  researches  on  the  oompositioa  of  the  atmo- 
sphere" with  Gay-Lussacy  and  he  also  prepared  a  work  on  subterraoeow 


Sad  was  HumboUt's  disappointment  when  the  outbreak  of  war  led  to 
a  deferral  of  the  scientific  ei^)edition,  and  he  proceeded  with  hia  friend 
Bonpland  on  a  journey  through  Spain.  On  arriving  at  Madrid,  the 
travellers  met  with  a  hospitable  reception  from  the  ministo*,  Don 
Mariano  de  Urquiio^  who  granted  them  the  unusual  permisakMi  of  viat- 
iog  all  the  Spaniili  possessions  in  Amerksa.  Overjoyed  at  thisthey  hae- 
tened  to  Corunna,  whkh  port  was  blockaded  by  the  English  fleet,  bvt 
Ae  Pizarro  corvette  was  waiting  the  opportunity  to  slip  out,  and  thej 
wmt  on  board  to  try  their  fortune.  On  the  10th  June,  1799,  they  ano- 
ceeded  in  making  their  escape  while  the  blodcadin^  finoe  was  diaperaed 
by  a  violent  storm,  and  reached  Teneri&  safely,  i^ete  Humboldt's  ia« 
vestigations  commenced. 

The  first  successful  operation  was  dimUng  the  peak  of  Te&erifife,  and 
Am  toilsome  hbonr  formed  the  first  stepfan^-stone  in  his  diaooveiiea. 
.His  mvestigations  enabled  him  deariy  to  lay  down  the  basis  of  the  Flu- 
toman  theory,  which  he  afterwards  so  fuUy  devek^jed,  in  oppositioa  te 
tiie  Neptunian,  till  that  time  generally  accepted,  to  account  for  the  forma- 
toon  of  thegkbe.  On  returning  on  shipboard,  a  dangerous  epidemic 
tiiat  broke  out  induced  the  captain  to  land  his  passengers  at  Cumana, 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  Venexuela,  and  this  accident  produced  a  mate- 
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rial  change  in  Humboldt's  plans.  AfW  various  excursions  in  the  sur- 
rouncling  country,  which  added  a  rich  store  to  their  collection,  the  tra* 
Tellers  determined  on  navignting  the  river  Orinoco,  and  exploring  its 
jnnctioQ  with  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Amazon.  We  may  be  permitted 
to  quote  a  passage  from  Humboldt's  description  to  show  what  admirable 
wonl-painting  the  great  naturalist  could  produce : 

In  these  interior  districts  of  America  you  grow  almost  accustomed  to  regard 
man  as  something  unimportant  in  the  order  of  nature.  The  earth  is  covered 
with  plants,  whose  free  growth  no  obstade  checks.  An  immeasurable  layer  of 
h^Bck  earth  testifies  the  unintermpted  agency  of  organic  forces.  Crocodiles  and 
boas  are  the  lords  of  the  streams ;  jaguars,  peocans,  tapirs,  and  monkeys  fear^ 
kssly  cross  the  forests  in  which  they  are  settled  as  an  ancestral  inh^tanoe. 
Such  a  scene  of  animated  nature,  in  which  man  is  as  nothing,  has  something 
strange  and  depressing  in  it.  It  is  difficult  to  accustom  oneself  to  tMs  on  the 
ocean  and  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa,  although  there,  as  nothing  exists 
which  can  remind  us  of  our  fields,  woods,  and  rivers,  the  immense  desert  we 
traverse  seems  less  strange.  But  here,  in  a  fertile,  ever  green,  beautiful  country, 
we  seek  in  vain  for  traces  of  human  existence,  and  seem  to  be  transported  to  an 
utterly  distinct  worid.  And  these  impressions  are  the  stronger  the  longer  they 
endure. 

For  seventy-6ve  days  our  bold  adventurers  floated  on  this  unknown 
and  weird  river  in  an  Indian  canoe,  and  at  last  reached  Angostura, 
the  capital  of  Guyana,  exposed  to  constant  dangers  and  the  incessant 
torment  of  insects.  Their  observations,  as  a  recent  biographer  remarks, 
were  **  most  extensive,  embracing  astronomical  determinations,  terrestrial 
surveys,  researches  on  the  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geology  of  the  states 
through  which  they  passed,  and,  in  addition,  their  notices  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  natives  were  marked  by  a  shrewd  philosophy  and 
acute  powers  of  observation."  Here  Humboldt  was  laid  up  for  a  month 
by  fever,  and  Bonpland  scarce  retained  sufiicient  strength  to  wait  on  his 
mend ;  but  they  were  roused  to  renewed  energy  by  the  thought  of  what 
ihey  still  had  to  do.  On  returning  to  Cumana  they  proceeded  to  the 
Havannah,  whence  they  shipped  their  valuable  collection  home,  little 
foreseeing  that  they  looked  on  it  for  the  last  time.  They  remained  in 
Cuba  several  months,  during  which  Humboldt  was  principally  employed 
m  examining  into  the  extent,  soil,  culture,  and  population  of  the  queen 
of  the  Antilles,  as  well  as  Uie  condition  of  the  slaves,  historically  and 
morally  regained. 

When  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  Vera  Cruz  to  commence  their 
expedition  through  Mexico,  Acapulco,  the  Philippine  Isles,  and  thence 
home  vid  Bombay,  Busndi,  Aleppo,  and  Stamboul,  Humboldt  was 
diverted  from  his  purpose  by  hearing  a  £alse  report  that  Captain  Baudin, 
whom  he  had  publicly  promised  to  join,  had  really  left  France  with  the 
intention  of  rounding  the  Cape  and  coasting  along  Chili  and  Pmtu.  On 
leaching  Cartagena  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their  promise  to  Baudin, 
the  travellers  found  the  season  waft  too  far  advanced  for  proceeding  by 
sea  from  Panama  to  Guayaquil,  and  they  therefore  went  on  to  Bogota 
and  crossed  the  Andes,  arririn^  at  Quito  on  the  6th  January,  1802,  after 
a  journey  of  four  months.  While  staying  here,  Humboldt's  health  was 
perfectly  restored,  and  for  six  months  they  explored  the  country :  the^ 
visited  the  Cotopaxi,  the  lai^st  volcano  in  the  Andes,  whose  thunder  is 
heard  at  times  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  and  on  the  2did  Jane, 
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1802,  Humboldt  aicended  the  Chimbomo,  attaining  the  height  ci 
21,420  feet  aboTe  the  lerel  of  the  sea,  the  greatest  altitude  ever  readied 
by  man.  At  the  point  Hamboldt  reached  the  blood  flowed  from  his  eyes, 
his  lips,  and  his  gums,  breathing  became  difficult,  and  the  thennometer 
stood  still. 

On  returning  to  Quito,  Humboldt  found  a  letter  from  Baudin,  stating 
that  he  had  saued  to  New  Zealand.  Thus  his  hopes  were  dashed  to  the 
grotmd,  but  he  determined  on  proceeding  to  Lima.  Crossing  the  higb 
chain  of  the  Andes  for  the  £fth  time,  Humboldt  ascertained  the  postion 
of  the  magpaetic  equatorial,  and  while  residing  at  Lima  he  inyestigated 
the  peculiar  cold  Peruvian  coast  current,  which  has  since  reoeired  his 
name  as  a  slight  recognition  of  his  invaluable  services  to  science. 

In  January,  1803,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  suled  for  Mexico,  where 
they  remained  for  nine  months  examining  the  condition  of  Mexico  and 
the  surrounding  states.  In  the  plains  of  Jorullo  thej  viated  the  volcano 
which  had  sprung  up  in  a  night  during  1 759,  and  whose  two  thousand 
craters  still  belched  forth  flame  and  smoke.  Thb  they  examined  at  con- 
siderable risk,  for  they  descended  two  hundred  and  fifW  feet  into  the 
centre  of  the  volcanic  cone,  on  ftngile  pieces  of  lava.  Ijience  they  re- 
turned to  the  capital,  and  after  making  numerous  excursions,  in  which 
the  altitudes  of  Popocateptl  and  Txtacdhuatl  were  trigonometrically  sitf- 
veyed,  they  returned  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  set  sail  for  Havannah,  whence 
they  proceeded  to  the  United  States.  In  August,  1804,  Humboldt  and 
his  friend  landed  in  the  harbour  of  Havre  de  Grace.  As  has  justly  beeo 
observed  by  Professor  Klencke,  in  bis  Life  of  the  Brothers  Humfcloidt— 

The  journey  of  which  we  haye  here  ^ven  an  outline  could  not  fail  to  create  a 
great  sensation  in  Europe.  It  was  not  only  unexampled  as  the  execution  of  the 
most  magnificent  undertaking  of  a  German  citizen ;  it  was  not  only  perfectly 
disinterested,  and  a  sacrifice  made  solely  to  the  interests  of  science;  people 
admired  not  only  the  courageous  detennmation,  the  persevering  w31,  tne  m« 
dustry,  the  intellectual  powers  and  inauirinf  talents  of  Humboldt,  but  the 
gradually  revealed  and  unbounded  resmts  of  this  journey  to  the  equinoctial 
regions  of  the  new  continent  became  of  such  universal  importance  in  dl  hraadiea 
of  human  science  and  of  conmierce,  and  bore  so  much  on  the  political  improve^ 
ment  of  the  countries  traversed,  that  Humboldt  was  hailed  m  Europe  as  the 
Second  Colttmbut.  A  hitherto  almost  unknown  region  of  the  world  was  presented 
in  splendid  word-pictures  to  the  eyes  of  intellectual  Europe,  and  not  only  were 
the  external  aspect  and  its  phenomena  described,  but  science  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  internal  formation  of  the  country,  its  riches  and  its  wants,  the 
secrets  of  its  heights  and  depths,  the  condition  of  its  animate  and  inanimate 
life,  and  from  the  chain  of  comparative  facts  were  developed  the  discovery  and 
comprehension  of  the  ^rand  eternal  world  and  the  laws  which  defined  the  exist- 
ence of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 

Having  obtained  permission  from  the  French  government  to  reside  in 
Paris,  and  prepare  his  travels  for  publication,  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
remained  in  that  city  till  1807,  when  the  first  part  of  the  great  work  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  and  Aim6  Bonpland  was  produced,  under  the 
title,  «<  A  Voyage  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  the  New  Condnent." 
This  magnificent  work  was  allotted  to  aU  the  celebrities  of  the  ase :  tat 
the  astronomic  observation  and  barometric  measurements  of  idtitada, 
Ohmann  was  employed,  under  Humboldt's  superintendence ;  in  chemistry 
•nd  meteorology,  the  celebrated  Arago  and  Gay^Losaac  assisted  Urn 
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yridi  their  knowledge ;  Cu?ier  and  Latreille  devoted  their  energies  to 
the  xoological  portion ;  Vauquelin  and  Klaproth  to  the  minerabgical 
part ;  and  the  ^rlin  professor,  Kunth,  was  co-lahoorer  in  the  depart- 
ment of  hotany.  In  1817,  after  twelve  years  of  incessant  toil,  four* 
fifths  of  this  gigantic  work  had  been  printed  in  parts,  each  of  which  cost 
in  the  market  more  than  one  hundred  pounds.  Since  that  period,  the 
work  has  only  progressed  spasmodically,  and  is  even  yet  incomplete. 
Humboldt,  however,  producea  a  fitmiliar  work  for  his  countrymen,  which 
was  published  in  1808  at  Berlin,  under  the  title  of  ^'Anischten  der 
Natur.** 

Humboldt  remained  at  Paris,  engaged  with  his  labour  of  love,  till  1822, 
when  he  accompanied  his  king  to  the  Congress  of  Verona,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  ascend  Mount  Vesuvius.  In  1826,  he 
finally  acceded  to  the  royal  wish,  and  moved  his  penates  to  Berlin,  though 
it  must  have  cost  him  a  painful  pang  to  break  off  hb  old  associations  with 
Paris.  In  1827,  he  commenced  his  lectures  on  *'  Physical  Cosmogra- 
phy," which  were  the  germ  of  his  renowned  work  "  Cosmos."  But  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  magnificent  offer  made  him  by  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las of  Russia,  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Central  Asia,  and  he  set 
out  in  1829.  So  indefatigable  was  his  activity,  that,  between  the  12th 
of  April  and  28th  of  December  of  the  same  year,  he  travelled  a  distance 
of  2500  geographical  miles  on  land.  The  result  of  his  journey  will  be 
best  found  in  the  following  extract  from  an  excellent  paper  in  the 
AthetUBum : 

During  the  Asiatic  expedition,  Alexander  von  Humboldt  determined  many 
most  important  facts  in  connexion  with  the  laws  of  terrestrial  magnetism ;  and 
to  hb  energy  is  due  the  establishment  of  magnetic  observatories  hj  the  govern- 
ments of  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  France,  America,  and  England,  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  Connected  with  these  magnetic  observatories,  meteorok^cal 
registers  were  carefully  kept,  and  the  result  has  been  the  determination  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  distribution  of  heat  over  the  earth's  surface,  these  registers 
having  been  reduced  with  enormous  labour  by  Professor  Dove,  of  Berlin. 

In  1830,  when  the  peace  of  Europe  was  convulsed  by  revolution, 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  selected  by  his  king  to  acknowled^  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  dynasty.  The  choice  was  peculiarly  appropriate,  for 
he  belonged  to  both  nations :  the  French  ranked  his  works  among  the 
highest  of  their  national  literature,  and  claimed  him  as  an  honour 
to  their  country;  and  Germany,  to  whom  he  belonged  by  birth, 
did  the  same.  On  his  return  from  his  mission  he  became  the 
king's  confidential  companion  and  scientific  adviser,  and  remained  con- 
tinually by  his  side,  to  the  regret  of  the  world,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
<^urt  pageantries  robbed  him  of  many  an  hour  which  might  have  been 
.0ore  profitably  devoted  to  the  sacred  cause  of  science. 

Possibly  the  most  marvellous  achievement  Humboldt  performed  during 
lilts  long  life  was  the  publication  of  his  ^'Cosmos,"  in  1844,  at  an  age 
when  men  of  mortal  mould  are  preparing  for  a  farewell  to  life.  This 
volume,  a  development  of  the  lectures  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
Humboldt  himself  regards  *<  as  a  work  offered  to  the  German  public  in 
/  the  evening  of  his  active  life,  the  plan  of  which  had  been  present  to  his 
mind  in  faint  outline  for  nearly  half  a  century.''     Of  this  work  our 
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Hmitf  profent  us  ipealdng  in  the  way  it  deserves ;  we  can,  theiefion^ 
only  find  room  for  an  extract  from  the  leyiew  of  a  critic  who  says,  pas- 
sionately,  ^'  Who  else  could  have  achioTed — who  but  he  could  hare 

attempted — the  atlantian  service  ? Spread  his  '  Cosmos'  before 

a  young  and  ardent  intelligence,  which  has  just  then  accomplished  its 
regular  liberal  nurture,  and  say,  '  Bead  and  comprehend/  The  com- 
prehension exacted  will,  when  acquitted,  have  added  an  education.'' 

With  this  work  Humboldt's  mental  activity,  so  far  as  expressed  on 
paper,  may  be  said  to  terminate ;  and  we  may  now  allude  to  we  honoun 
paid  him,  as  an  instalment  of  his  enduring  fame  and  scant  recognitioa  of 
Ins  wondrous  services  to  the  cause  of  science.  In  1842  he  was  selected 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  accompcmy  the  court  to  England  for  the 
cnristenin^  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Although  honoured  by  this  dtstine- 
tioD,  and  ue  respect  paid  him  by  the  British  court,  he  also  did  honour  to 
the  royal  progress  by  his  appearance,  and  he  was  greeted  by  a  reception 
in  England  which  no  crowned  head  ever  yet  enjoyed.  In  tlie  same  year 
he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  civil  class  of  the  Order  of  Merit  insti- 
tuted by  tne  King  of  Prussia,  and  he  received  distinctions  firom  every 
European  court  A  practical  satire  on  this  will  be  found  in  the  statement 
that,  at  his  funeral,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  collecting  his  various 
insignia,  which  were  found  dust-laden  in  a  drawer,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Black  Eagle  of  Prussia,  which  he  wore  when  he  went  to  court 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Humboldt  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
his  king,  and,  had  his  advice  been  followed  in  many  instances,  Pnusia 
would  have  stood  in  a  higher  position.  As  a  thorough  and  honest  Liberal 
(in  the  German  acceptation  of  the  term),  he  offered  his  advice^  and 
though  it  might  not  always  have  been  palatable,  we  must  do  the  king  the 
justice  of  stating  that,  whatever  divergence  of  opinion  might  exist  b^ 
tween  him  and  his  adviser,  it  made  no  alteration  in  their  personal  friend- 
shin.  But  the  atmosphere  of  courts  was  not  what  Humboldt  cared  for; 
and  we  believe  that  he  was  better  pleased  with  the  honest  tribute  of  the 
people  as  described  in  Professor  Klencke's  already  quoted  work,  written 
before  the  inexorable  scytheman  had  laid  the  hero  low. 

In  spite  of  his  eighty-seven  years,  he  works  unweariedly  in  those  hours  whicl* 
are  not  occupied  by  the  court.    He  is  active  and  pimctuid  in  his  immense  oorre- 
spondenoe,  and  answers  even^  letter  of  the  humblest  scholar  with  the  most 
amiable  affability.    The  inhabitants  of  Berlhi  and  Potsdam  all  know  the  great 
man  personally,  and  show  him  as  much  honour  as  they  do  the  king,  yttfr*  slow 
but  uim  step,  a  thoughtful  head  rather  bent  forward,  whose  features  ar^Jili^ 
lent,  with  a  dignified  expression  of  noble  calmness,  either  bent  down  or  respoi. 
ing  to  the  saLutations  of  the  passers-by  with  kindness  and  without  prid 
in  a  simple  dress,  frequently  holding  a  pamphlet  m  his  hand,  he  wandei 
through  the  streets  of  Berlin  or  Potsdam,  alone  and  unostentatiously — ^a  nobl 
semblance  of  a  blade  of  wheat  biding  beneath  the  wei^t  of  its  countless  anc 
rich  golden  ears.    Wherever  he  appears  he  is  received  by  tokens  of  uniyersa 
respect ;  the  passers-by  timidly  step  aside  through  fear  of  distorbiuff  him  in  his 
thoughts;  even  the  working  man  looks  respectfully  after  him,  and  says  to  his 
neighbour,  "  There  goes  Humbohit !" 

In  conchnion,  if  we  regard  the  life  of  this  wonderful  man  more  closely 
(thoufi^h  who  are  we  that  we  dare  attempt  such  a  bold  design  ?),  we  must 
consider  him  as  a  specially  appointed  apostle  of  Nature.    During*  the 
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fifty  jean  of  his  active  life,  lie  produced  some  of  the  most  starUing 
changes  in  science,  and  panned  with  wonderful  boldness  tiiat ''  inductire 
theory*'  which  he  owed  to  Bacon,  and  which,  before  his  time,  had  been 
scouted  by  his  fellow-labouren  in  the  field  of  science.  But  his  greatest 
merit  was  that  he  belonged  to  no  country  :  he  was  a  cosmopolite  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  and  thus  he  freea  himself  from  all  class  fetters, 
and  worked  on  behalf  of  humanity.  How  glorious  was  the  result  of  this 
emancipation  his  writings  sufficiently  attest,  and  we  may  be  allowed  to 
give  a  slight  sketch  of  tne  changes  he  produced.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  system  of  comparative  geography,  he  published  a  new  theory  of 
geology,  and  he  was  the  firat'  to  ventilate  the  startling  doctrine  of 
Tolcanic  agency  at  a  period  when  all  the  scientific  luminaries  had  pledged 
themselves  to  uie  Neptunian  development  of  the  worid.  To  quote  Fh>- 
lessor  Klencke  once  more : 

Humboldt  was  the  founder  of  botanical  geography,  a  new  theory  on  the  law  of 
the  distribution  of  plants.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  a  new  world,  with  new 
phenomena,  new  mamaers,  new  languages,  and  traditional  remains  of  an  entirely 
unimagined  antiquity ;  he  was  the  reformer  and  teadber  of  a  new  chartography 
f<nr  the  accurate  aelineaticm  and  supervisual  defloration  of  lar^  territories ;  be 
was  the  representative  of  a  new  mode  of  treating  natural  soenoe  in  general, 
which  he  himself  created,  and  which  has  been  developed  by  the  tendencies  of  the 
present  age.  This  system,  striving  for  universality,  studies  the  connexion  of  the 
various  fields  of  nature  in  their  most  secret  recesses,  and  with  pure  experience, 
without  speculative  deduction  or  explanation,  only  seeks  facts,  arranges,  combines, 
and  exj^ores  the  intimate  connexion  of  causes  and  effect  as  a  means  for  the  com- 
prehension of  natural  laws.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  new  school,  which  com* 
bines  physical  science  with  the  history  of  humanity,  and  which  has  been  the  most 
prolific  in  unexpected  results. 

The  great  man  is  gone  firom  among  us :  all  earthly  honoun  were  paid 
him :  princes  and  princesses  accompanied  him  to  that  grave  which  is  the 
common  lot  of  all.  They  perhaps  thought,  in  their  short-sightedness, 
that  they  were  doing  his  memory  a  signal  honour,  but  they  will  fade 
away  into  the  dust,  forgotten  and  forgiven,  while  the  name  of  Albxandeb 
YON  HuMBOiiDT  will  flourish  like  the  green  bay-tree,  and  put  forth  fresh 
shoots  of  immortality  year  by  year,  for  in  that  great  man  the  whole  worid 
has  lost  a  fellow-citizen. 
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Part  IV. 

THE  MAN  WHO  VINDICATED  THE  COMMERCIAL  HONOUR  OF  HIS 

COUNTRY. 

CHAPTER    I. 

THB  DmRR  AT  AfflOB  HOUBB. 

When  Colonel  Washington  M.  Snakes  made  his  appearaooe  in  the 
ante-room  at  Astor  House,  where  the  company  were  assemhling  for  din- 
ner, his  dress  denoted  that  he  had  made  good  use  of  the  twenty  dollars 
lent  him  hy  Mr.  Miranda.  Instead  of  &e  hrown-holland  slop-jacket 
and  Tariegated  ^^  pants"  which  had  previously  adorned  his  person,  he  now 
wore  a  bright  blue  bodv-coat  with  metal  buttons,  a  black  kerseymere 
waistcoat  with  coral  '<  fixings,"  a  very  wide  pair  of  white  mssia-duck 
trousers,  and  patent  leather  boots  of  unexceptionable  polish ;  add  to  these 
a  black  satin  tie,  straw-coloured  kid  gloves,  which  threatened  to  split  into 
strips  at  the  first  energetic  stretch,  and  a  crape-bound  hat,  of  the  kind 
called  '*  a  round-rimmer,"  which  he  carried  in  one  hand,  and  the  full- 
lengtli  portrait  of  Colonel  Washington  M.  Snakes  is  before  you,  just  as 
he  would  like  to  be  painted  standmg  at  a  Caucus  for  the  Presidential 
chair  of  the  United  States. 

He  must  either  have  fallen  in  with  a  very  phoenix  of  an  outfitter,  or 
have  driven— in  his  own  phrase — "  an  everlastin'  great  bargain"  :  per- 
haps the  latter  conclusion  is  the  more  reasonable  of  the  two. 

but  brilliancy  of  costume  was  not  his  excluave  monopoly.  It  was 
shared  by  Mr.  Barnard  Jones,  who  if  exceeded,  in  colour  by  the  tasteful 
colonel,  beat  him  in  the  ormolu  department,  his  rings,  and  chains,  and 
studs  developing  the  full  Hebrew  tendency. 

As  for  Mr.  Miranda,  he  was  attired  with  his  usual  simplicity,  unless^ 
indeed,  the  large  double-cased  gold  watch  to  which  he  was  referring 
when  the  colonel  entered  the  room  might  be  conmdered  a  departure 
from  it.  That  watch,  however,  was  wordi  wearing.  In  the  first  plaoe^ 
its  size  and  solidity  made  it  of  some  value;  and  in  the  next,  the  elaborate 
coat  of  arms  which  was  chased  on  the  back  attested  the  antiquity,  if  not 
the  nobility,  of  Mr.  Miranda's  family.  There  was  even  something  more 
in  this  serviceable  ornament.  When  opened,  the  inside  of  one  of  the 
cases  displayed  a  beautifully  engraved  landscape — a  lake,  a  rocky  island 
whereon  stood  a  Gothic  chapel,  and  a  chain  of  loffy  mountains  in  the 
distance — a  scene,  in  fiict,  on  Mr.  Miranda's  patrimonial  estate  in  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  but  least-frequented  parts  of  Portugal.  Mr.  Mi- 
randa generally  sighed  when  he  described  the  locality  :  it  was  there  he 
was  bom ;  should  he  ever  return  to  his  much-loved  home,  in  tranquillity 
to  end  his  days  ?  Colonel  Washington  M.  Snakes  had  often  admired — 
I  won't  say  coveted — this  watch,  while  on  board  the  Gdden  Eagle:  he 
had  also  greatly  admired  the  landscape,  observing  that  Portugal  must 
be  a  surprisin'  country;  but  then  the  colonel  had  never  been  in  SwitJnr- 
land,  or  nought  a  watch  at  Geneva,  and  Mr.  Miranda  had  2 
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**  This  gentlemaD/'  said  the  Portagaese^  presentiDg  the  tall  colonel 
to  the  duninutiTe  Jew — **  this  gentleman  was  one  of  my  feUow-traTellen, 
on  our  very  pleasant  yojaffe  from  Aspinwall  to  this  city." 

^^Not  a  word  ahout  Uie  go-down,"  thought  the  American,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Barnard  Jones,  eyeing  him  all  the  while  as  if  he 
were  looking  for  some  soft  place  where  he  might  have  him  at  a  disad- 
Tsntage  if  he  got  the  opportunity.  '<  A  dreadful  nice  young  man,"  so  he 
continued  to  soliloquise ;  "  'tain't  easy,  I  reckon,  to  giye  him  Jessy !" 

The  same  idea,  no  douht,  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Barnard 
Jones,  as  he,  in  his  turn,  surveyed  the  lanky  New  Jerseyman :  like  him, 
however,  he  '^  gave  it  an  understanding  but  no  tongue." 

*'  Beautiful  city.  New  York  V*  he  remarked,  by  way  of  propitiation. 

^<  I  kinder  think  it  flogs  creation,"  returned  the  colonel.  "  You  won't 
find  such  another,  sir,  not  by  a  long  chalk,  no  how  as  you  can  fix  it !" 

**  Your  native  place,  I  presume?"  said  Mr.  Barnard  Jones. 

<^No,  sir.  I  was  raised  in  New  Jersey.  Trenton  is  my />o-litical 
capital,  sir;  but  I  acknowledge  the  com — New  York  caps  the  climax." 

There  vras  a  murmur  of  applause  amongst  those  who  stood  near,  and 
the  coloners  eulogium  would  have  been  widely  echoed  if,  at  that  moment, 
the  dining-room  doors  had  not  been  suddenly  thrown  o^n  with  the 
announcement,  by  a  black  waiter,  that  ^*  dinnar"  was  on  the  table.  This 
being  the  case,  the  sense  of  patriotism  became  merged  in  the  cravings  of 
appetite,  and  the  ante-room  was  speedily  cleared.  For  the  first  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  sitting  down  nothing  was  said.  Not  that  silence  pre- 
vuled,  but  the  utterance  of  almost  every  voice  was  confined  to  the  denmnd 
for  eatables.  When,  however,  the  first  brunt  of  the  attack  had  been 
borne  by  the  multitude  of  good  things  for  which  the  Astor  House  bill 
of  fiure  is  so  famous,  something  like  conversation  began  to  prevail,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  Almighty  Dollar,  and  what  could  be  done  with  it^ 
became  the  leading  topic. 

Wall  Street  had  several  representatives  at  the  dinner-table,  and  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  Wall  Street  were  wide  open  to  observe  and  listen  to  the 
tnree  strangers  who  were  seated  there.  It  was  plain,  at  a  glance,  to 
Wall  Street,  that  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  the  rowdy  colonel 
and  the  two  Europeans :  the  former  was  set  down,  at  once,  at  his  fiill 
value,  that  is  to  say,  some  few  cents  below  notiiing;  but  his  oom* 
panions,  in  the  opinion  of  Wall  Street,  were  made  of  other  stuff;  there 
was  a  ^'  bankable  "  look  about  Mr.  Miranda,  and  an  air  of  opulence  in 
the  glittering  little  Hebrew,  which  was  confirmed  by  what  they  sud,  as 
they  conversed  on  mercantile  affairs.  Mr.  Barnard  Jones,  indeed,  could 
very  well  afford  to  speak  out,  being  just  then  a  capitalist  in  reality, 
though  not,  perhaps,  to  the  extent  which,  firom  his  language,  might  have 
been  infen^.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quiet,  easy  way  in  which  Mr. 
Miranda  suffered  the  large  figures  to  fall  from  his  lips,  was  taken  as  a 
decided  proof  of  that  "  accountability  "  which  Wall  Street  always  wor- 
ships— in  the  person  of  another.  Even  Colonel  Washington  M.  Snakes, 
who,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  the  possessor  of  Mr.  Miranda's  secret,  began 
to  renew  his  faith  in  the  Portuguese.  Could  a  man,  he  asked  himself, 
bear  so  calmly  the  loss  of  a  heavy  chest  of  gold  if  be  had  not  resources 
to  which  the  amount  of  that  gold  was  comparatively  insignificant? 

"  Well,  he  could  lose  nothing,"  he  SMd,  **  whichever  way  he  fixed  it : 
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liif  fertu&e  WM  7«t  to  make,  aad  he  £dn't  see  that  it  was  likehr  to  be 
maaed  by  enkiTBtbg  the  Mqnaintanoe  of  Mr.  Mimadty  pectioakdy  at 
Mr.  Miranda  waf  iio<w  aiiodated  with  a  wealthy  partner.  A  twenty- 
dollar  note!  That  waa  a  mere  fleahite.  No!  The  indeUednen  of 
Waahington  M.  Snaket  dionld  be  somethmg  worth  ipealdng  of  before  1m 
made  an  end  of  iti  He  would  stiok  to  the  merchant — yes,  he  woold-^ 
Kke  a  bobolink  on  a  ■aylin.  'Twouldn^t  beeaeyi  he  nchoned,  to  get  him 
off  the  boagh  when  he  allotted  to  atay  l*" 

While  t^  colonel  formed  thii  wise  resolTe^  did  Mr.  Miranda  spwakba 
at  all  upon  the  ntei  to  wfaidi  hi§  new  friend  might  poflBibly  be  tamed  t 
He  knew,  as  well  aa  Wall  Street^  that  the  ook>n^  was  a  pemiilesa  adven- 
turer; but  he  knew  also  that  people  who  live  on  their  wits  can  reiy  often 
be  extremely  aerrioeable.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  more  to  than  in  New 
York,  whidi,  if  not  so  dd  a  city  as  Fans  or  London,  ndtnesaes  dedgei 
to  the  full  as  artful  as  ase  practised  in  either.  IM  weeds  grow  iqpace,  and 
the  soil  of  New  York  is  not  uneongeoisl  to  their  growth.  Me.  Miianda, 
then,  was  quite  as  well  disposed  as  the  odonel  to  oement  the  friendly 
feeling  whidi  already  existed  between  them. 

And  Mr.  Bamard  Jones!  Was  he,  too,  eoneideriig  the  same  ^les- 
tion  ?  Not  absohitely ;  hot  a  branch  of  it  The  motiire  which  had  taken 
him  to  New  York  was  upperaaost  in  his  thoughts :  in  what  manner  the 
meditated  stroke  could  he  dealt  was  the  primary  consideration.  Them 
would  be  no  gettmg  on  in  this  world  if  diever  fellows  could  not  inetiae- 
tmly  understend  each  other;  and  Mr.  Bamard  Jones  did  not  require  to 
he  told  that  Colonel  Washington  M.  Snakes  was,  in  his  way,  a  diamond 
of  the  purest  water.  Moreover,  he  was  encouraged  by  Mr.  Miranda.  It 
was  safe,  therefore,  for  him  te  follow  Mr.  Miranda's  example. 

But  neidier  Jew  nor  Crentile  was  prqiared  to  make  an  immediate  aur- 
aender  of  his  positioa  :  there  were  ways  of  securing  the  alUance  of  the 
Yankee  colonel  without  compromising  themselves — at  all  events  for  the 
present  Such  were  the  thoughts  of  these  two  distinguished  men,  and 
they  w«re  so  well  acquainted  with  their  matual  views,  that  they  did  not 
communicate  them  to  each  other.  Perhaps  each  had  an  auritre  penjse, 
which  would  have  made  the  communication  inoonvenient 

The  conversation  at  the  Astor  House  sidoon  was  not,  however,  con- 
fined to  sBsall  familiar  knots.  A  iabie  {fhdie  offers  scope  for  general 
intercourse,  which  its  frequenters  seldom  neg^t,  and  as  the  Imhit  of 
questioning,  in  Ae  United  States,  is  univerMl,  it  may  readily  be  sup- 
posed that  both  Mr.  Miranda  and  Mr.  Bamard  Jones  were  not  cT^wyted 
from  its  ordeal.  As  to  Cokmel  Washington  M.^  Snakes,  Wall  Street  did 
not  question  him,  and  for  this  there  were  several  reasons :  he  was  not 
worth  powder  and  shot;  he  was  himself  too  bold  a  questioner ;  and  Wafl 
Stnet,  moreovec^  remembered  the  proverb  that  *^  dog  don't  eat  dog  f  so 
Wall  Street  Iknited  its  inquiries  to  the  status  of  the  other  two. 

Without  being  -too  diffuse,  the  answers  given  were  highly  eatiefaotoiy. 
Mr.  Miranda,  as  the  elder  and  graver  of  the  partners— that  d^pree  ef 
bosiness-relationship  being  at  once  avowed — was  the  chief  epeaker,  Ms. 
Barnard  Jones  being  content  to  add  weight  to  his  principal's  statements 
by  an  oocasional  cenfirmatory  observation. 

'<  Well,  if  the  gentlemen  wished  to  know,  he  (Mr.  Miranda,  with  the 
old  smile)  had  net  the  slightest  olgection  to  state  that  investmesit  was 
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their  object  in  Tintiiig  tbe  United  States :  railways,  banks,  steam-boati^ 
canals,  coal  mines,  whatever  security  offered  the  best  prospect  for  employ- 
ing capital ;  he  was  faking,  no  doubt,  to  men  of  business ;  he  and  hia 
worthy  partner  were  ako  men  of  business ;  they  should  feel  their  way  ; 
they  were  in  no  hurry;  though,  of  course,  it  was  not  their  practice  to 
suffer  capital  to  reo^in  idle ;  they  must  be  guided  by  the  opinions  of 
their  friends" — and  so  forth:  all  excellent  f^rases,  implying  a  good  deal, 
and  leaving  a  wide  maigin  £or  practice.  Wall  Street  produced  its  cand, 
recommended  itself  to  special  notioe,  olB^Bred  opportunities  the  most 
eligible,  and  gave  utterance  to  the  most  encouraging  words,  all  of  which 
met  with  a  graciotus  acknowledgment  from  Mr.  Miranda,  who,  without 
committing  himself  in  one  parUoular,  left  an  impression  behind  him, 
when  he  rose  from  the  table,  that  the  luckiest  broker  in  New  Yodc 
would  be  tbe  one  who  secured  his  custom. 


CHAPTER  II. 
YABIOUS  PROJECTS. 

Seyeral  days  went  pleasantly  by.  They  were  not,  however,  idly 
spent  by  the  peripatetic  partners,  for  in  the  course  of  that  time  they  had 
acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  informaticm. 

They  ascertained,  amongst  other  things,  that  there  were  in  New  York 
as  many  a^  fifty-four  banking  establishments,  large  and  small,  with 
c  apitals  ranging  from  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  ujpwardt 
of  nine  millions,  and  forming  an  aggregate  of  sixty-eight  million,  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  thirty- seven  dollars — a* 
sum  which,  in  sterling  money,  expresses  the  value  of  thirteen  million, 
six  hundred  and  sixty- three  thousand,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
pounds,  eight  shillings — errors  always  excepted:  a  tempting  total  to 
gentlemen  whose  inclinations  were  piratical. 

.There  was  here,  in  one  sense,  an  embarras  de  richesses ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  difficulty  as  to  which  of  these  fifty-four  banks  should  be  the  principal 
victim,  for  it  was  not  to  be  supiposed  that  the  operations  of  Messrs. 
Miranda  and  Co.  would  be  confined  to  one  house  only  :  their  principles 
were  too  liberal  for  any  such  exclusion. 

Affcer  careful  consideration  they  decided  in  favour  of  the  Manhattan 
Bank,  its  subsidiaries  being  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Continental,  on 
which  two  latter  firms  the  bills  obtained  by  Mr.  Barnard  Jones  at  Rio 
were  drawn. 

Nothing  could  be  more  regular  than  the  i^roaches :  genuine  paper 
was  presented,  and  when  discounted  the  bulk  was  left  with  Uie  banks  ''at 
call,  the  reason  assigned  for  this  arrangement  being  the  probability  of  an 
early  requirement.  The  next  proceeding  of  Mr.  Barnard  Jones — he  being 
the  acting  agent  in  the  first  instance — ^^was  the  transfer  of  his  account 
from  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Continental  to  the  Manhattan,  credit 
with  the  last-named  bank  being  thus  securely  established.  When  this 
bad  been  accomplished,  Messrs.  Miranda  and  Co.  rested  on  their  oars 
while  they  deliberated  on  ulterior  movements,  and  during  this  delibera- 
tion Wall  Street  heard  of  them  more  than  once,  as  capitalists  by  whom, 
according  to  rumour,  great  things  would  soon  be  done.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  say  that  the  part  of  Rumour  was  originally  performed  by  Colonel 
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Washington  M.  Snakes,  who  believed  some  of  his  own  reports,  and,  for 
sofficiently  good  reasons,  invented  more. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  gaUant  colonel  contrived  to  make  it  out  at 
Astor  House,  living  as  he  did  upon  the  fat  of  the  land ;  for,  as  moat  of 
us  know,  twenty  dollars  can't  last  for  ever,  particularly  when  the  price  of 
a  complete  standing  outfit  has  to  be  deducted  fromlthat  sum.  In  the  first 
place,  ne  preferred  monthly  to  daily  payments  (indeed,  if  his  inclinalionf 
only  had  been  consulted,  settlements  indefinitely  deferred  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  his  choice)  ;  in  the  next,  he  was  the  accredited  friend  of  the 
two  European  capitalists ;  and  finally,  he  had  money  to  show,  if  not  to 
pay  with,  his  intentions  with  respect  to  a  larger  loan. from  Mr.  Miranda 
having  been  fully  realised.  In  return  for  this  accommodation  (which  was, 
of  course,  only  temporary — until  the  remittances  arrived  from  Snakesville), 
he  circulated  opinions  and  collected  information,  both  of  which  proved 
eminently  useful  to  the  firm  of  Miranda  and  Co. 

But  although  Colonel  Washmgton  M.  Snakes  was  progressing  favour- 
ably, he  was  not  altogether  satisfied  :  he  had  yet  to  gain  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  Mr.  Miranda— «n  arduous  task  to  accomplish— and  he  was 
tormented,  moreover,  with  a  secret  desire  to  possess  himself  of  the  sunken 
treasure  that  lay,  according  to  the  best  of  his  calculations,  south-south- 
east from  Stateu  light,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  seaward.  But  bendes 
that  notion,  which  he  meant  to  ^'  splorify  "  on  his  own  account,  he  had 
another  little  speculation,  in  which  he  looked  for  help  from  the  friendly 
merchant 

•  CHAPTER  m. 

HOW  TO  MAKB  MOHET. 

In  operating  on  the  Banks  of  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Mr.  Miranda  and  his  associate  had  prepared  everything  de  longue  mam  ; 
but  a  different  course  from  that  which  they  had  hitherto  adopted  was 
desirable  now,  if  they  hoped  for  the  same  success  in  New  York  as  had 
attended  their  schemes  in  the  remote  polonies  of  England.  The  letter-of- 
credit  system  was  perfectly  safe  where  a  length  of  time  must  necessarily 
intervene  between  the  presentation  of  ostensible  securities  and  the  dis- 
covery of  their  worthlessness.  In  such  a  case  all  depended  upon  the  first 
move:  if  no  suspicion  were  excited  in  the  outset,  the  rest  was  plain 
suling,  until  the  well-calculated  period  of  departure  arrived. 

There  was,  however,  a  vast  difference  between  the  commercial  capital 
of  the  United  States,  with  its  acute  men  of  business  ever  on  their  guard 
aninst  deception,  and  colonial  foundations  under  the  direction  of  men 
mo,  clever  enough  in  their  way,  were  of  all  things  eager  to  cultivate  rela- 
tions with  the  great  houses  of  London,  and  acquire  a  staiiu  by  the  con- 
nexion. Where  people  come  and  go  with  every  steamer,  where  the 
facilities  for  flight  are  so  accessible,  where  so  much  that  is  plausible 
is  always  in  circulation,  where  every  day  has  its  experience  of  fraud  com- 
mitted, that  banker  would  be  unworthy  of  his  calling  who  did  not  scrutinise 
with  the  most  vigilant  eye  the  smallelt  item  of  account,  by  heedlessly 
nassing  which  he  might  prove  to  be  a  loser.  This  state  of  affairs  was 
fully  appreciated  by  Miranda  and  Co. ;  and  there  were  other  oonaidera- 
tiona  besides.     London  and  New  York  are  littie  more  than  ten  days' 
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distance  apart;  three  weeks  suffice  for  question  and  reply,  and  delay  &r 
inquiry,  during  that  space,  could  not  reasonably  be  opposed  where  large 
amounts  were  likely  to  be  drawn  for.  This  risk  might  arise,  and  then  all 
chance  of  profiting  by  fictitious  letters  of  credit  was  at  an  end ;  it  was  the 
exposure  of  the  hanif  without  the  opportumtv  of  playing  a  single  card. 

Some  other  proje^  must,  theretore,  be  doTised,  and  to  mature  its 
success  the  confederates  met  one  morning  in  the  private  apartment 
of  Mr.  SGranda.  It  was  a  labour  for  Mr.  Barnard  Jones — whose  crippled 
feet  were  often  a  sore  hindrance  to  him — to  climb  so  high;  but  in  the 
pursuit  of  money  he  would  have  attempted  to  scale  Olympus  I 

Each  sat  at  an  open  desk,  and  there  were  numerous  papers  before  them, 
together  with  writing  and  drawing  materials,  and  various  implements, 
requiring  a  skilful  hand. 

'*  What  do  you  think,"  said  Mr.  Miranda,  opening  the  conversation — 
*^  what  do  you  think  of  the  reception  they  gave  me  ?" 

'<  Nothing  could  be  better,"  returned  his  companion ;  '^  they  were 
evidently  quite  satisfied,  on  my  introduction,  that  you  were  *  our  Mr. 
Miranda,'  the  head  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Miranda  and  Company,  in 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  junior  partner.  But  the  balance  was  the 
thing,  no  doubt,  that  ensured  it. 

'*  That  balance  which  I  informed  them  would  soon  be  very  largely 
increased.     There  is  nothing  now  of  ours  in  either  of  the  other  banks  ? 

'^Nothing.  As  I  told  you — ^the  whole  is  now  in  the  Manhattan. 
Here  is  the  pass-book,  with  the  full  amount  credited." 

«  Forty  thousand  dollars !  It  is  a  tolerable  sum.  Perhaps,  though, 
you  might  have  done  better.  In  two  months  I  made  nearly  three  times 
as  much." 

''Ah!"  said  Mr.  Barnard  Jones,  laughing — the  better  to  cover  a 
slight  deg^e  of  uneasiness  caused  by  Mr.  Miranda's  remark — '*  but  you 
were  in  the  regular  land  of  Ophir.  You  chose  the  easiest  place,  you  know. 
Money  is  more  plentiful  in  Sydney  than  at  the  Cape.  I  did  my  best." 
*'  Don't  suppose  I  am  finding  fieiult !  Only  the  comparison  naturally 
forced  itself  upon  me.  Well,  here  .we  work  together,  and,  as  I  observed 
just  now,  our  balance  in  this  Manhattan  bank  must  be  augmented. 
Before  long  these  forty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  turned  into  four 
hundred  thousand:  more  than  that,  indeed,  if  we  mind  what  we  are 
about." 

"And  then?" 

"  Then — having  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  with  nowhere  else  to 
go  to-— we  will  wind  up  our  accounts,  divide  equally  between  us  the  whole 
that  we  have  gained,  and — ^for  our  mutual  advantage,  as  I  think  it  will 
be — part  company  for  good.  I  shall  return  to  Spain,  resume  my  family 
name,  restore  my  father's  house,  live  like  an  ELidalgo,  and  when  the  time 
comes — as  we  must  all  drop  off  some  day — die  and  be  buried  like  a  good 
old  Christian!" 

"  A  pleasant  prospect  for  you.  And  what  is  to  become  of  me?" 
"  You,  my  poor  friend,  I  suppose,  will  remain  what  you  are — a  Jew, 
not  of  the  Sepnardim,  but  of  the  Sadducees !  I  have  never  had  time,  or 
I  would  have  converted  you  to  my  &ith :  now,  I  fear,  the  opportunity 
has  gone  by.  Whither  you  will  betake  yourself  I  know  not.  Some  of 
your  persuasion,  the  wealthiest  amongst  them,  whose  name  you  have 
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borne,  still  entertain  the  hope  of  retamiDg  to  the  promised  land  and  re- 
bvilding  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  bnt  I  scarcely  think  that  yon  are  of  the 
number." 

**  You're  right  there,  Miranda,  slielp  me !  I'll  tril  yon  wha«  I  mean 
to  go.  To  the  place  you  came  firom — Sydney !  Tmit's  the  promised 
bnd  for  me  !^ 

**  I  wish  you  every  success.  Btit,  remember,  you  can't  play  my  game 
orer  again :  those  people  are  not  to  be  caught  twice.  I  am  afraid  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  me  would  not  be  of  much  sernce  to  you  !*' 

*'  Not  imless  you  sent  back  that  brass-bound  box  yonder.  By-the-by, 
when  am  I  to  have  a  peep  at  the  contents  ?  I  never  look  at  it  but  my 
mouth  waters  !** 

**  All  in  good  time :  when  we  share  profits.  It  is  the  miser's  wedc- 
ness  to  feast  his  eyes  on  gold !  Wise  men,  Hke  you  and  I,  are  satisfied 
with  possession.  But  enough  of  the  future.  Let  us  speak  of  what  con- 
cerns the  present.  We  came  here,  you  know,  to  make  money.  We  must 
make  it — after  our  own  fashion  ;  so  now  to  business !  You  can  imitate 
anything  on  paper.     See  how  you  can  copy  this.* 

As  he  spoke,  Mr.  Miranda  handed  over  a  one  thousand  dollar-note  of 
the  Manhattan  Bank;  it  was  the  representative  of  nearly  all  the  cash  he 
had  lefb. 

Mr.  Barnard  Jones  took  up  the  note  and  eyed  it  curiously. 

**  Prettily  executed !"  he  said.  "  But  I've  touched  off  things  more 
difficult.  This  blue  stamp  at  the  back  will  require  a  die :  I  siralf  hare 
to  make  that,  as  well  as  engrave  the  copper.  One  at  a  time^  however, 
and  begin  at  the  beginning :  that's  my  rule  !" 

"  And  a  very  good  one  !"  observed  Mr.  Miranda.  "  Can  I  help  yoo 
atafl?" 

"  A  little.  Oblige  me  by  lighting  the  spirit-lamp.  Where's  the 
plate?  Ill  trouble  you  for  that  piece  of  white  wax  and  the  pincers. 
Steady,  over  the  flame!  The  very  thinnest  coating — nothing  more. 
Now  let  it  cool  on  the  marble  slab  while  I  prepare  the  tracing-paper." 

Without  following  Mr.  Barnard  Jones  through  every  item  of  his 
labours,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  sur- 
face preparation  was  ready :  the  wax  had  received  the  tracing,  the 
etchiug-needle  had  marked  the  outlines,  the  border  round  the  plate  was 
moulded,  and  there  only  remained  the  delicate  process  of  biting  in.  fix* 
ing  the  plate  firmly  in  a  vice,  the  artist  removed  the  stopper  from  a  smaU 
flask  of  aquafortis,  and  slowly  poured  out  the  corrosive  liquid.  He  had 
just  completed  this  part  of  his  task,  and  with  a  feather  was  regulating 
the  action  of  the  actd,  whose  contact  with  the  copper  threw  out  a  very 
powerful  odour,  when  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door. 

The  student  disturbed  while  furtively  reading  the  "  bloody  bode  '^  of 
Cornelius  Agrippa  could  not  have  shown  more  signs  of  alarm  than  Mr. 
Barnard  Jones  :  his  hand  trembled  so  he  could  hardly  hold  the  feather, 
and  he  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet ;  but  the  countenance  of  Mr.  BEranda, 
who  had  been  watching  the  manipulation  with  deep  interest,  did  not 
betray  the  slightest  change.  * 

"  Don't  speak !"  whispered  the  Jew.  "  We  should  be  ruined  if  any 
one  came  in." 

**  That  is  not  possible,"  said  Mr.  Miranda,  coolly,  **  unless  we  please, 
for  the  door  is  double-locked,  and  the  chest  is  against  it" 
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<<I  bad  forgot !  8*help  me,  I  had  forgot!  Bat  don't  speak  Who^ 
ewer  it  is  he  will  go  away  if  he  g^  no  answer." 

But  Mr.  Barnard  Jones  was  mistaken.  Not  only  was  the  knocking 
renewed  more  loudly  than  before,  but  the  nasal  tones  of  Colonel  Wash^ 
ington  M.  Snakes  became  dktinctly  audible. 

**  Merchant  1"  he  said,  ^  ain't  yon  to  home  ?  That  cossed  black  nigger 
on  the  landing  told  me  you  was.  If  he's  made  me  bark  up  the  wrong 
tree  I  kinder  tlunk  he'll  get  an  awful  cowhiding.  Ain't  you  to  hoade, 
merchant  ? 

^  Oh  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Iifiranda,  disregarding  the  imploring  look  of 
his  companion — ''  but  you  can't  come  in  at  present  I  am  dressing ;  in 
feet,  shaving.     Wait  ten  minutes  below,  and  I'll  join  you  at  the  bar." 

*^  Shaving !"  repeated  the  cofeoel.  *^  1  should  have  said  liquoring,  by 
Ae  smell !  And  a  tarnation  phlegm-cutter,  too !  It  quite  takes  away 
one's  breath." 

There  was  a  particular  reason  for  tliis  effect,  the  colonePs  eye  being 
just  then  screwed  close  to  the  keyhole. 

**  Not  impossible,"  rejoined  Mr.  Miranda ;  '^  I  have  been  using  some 
hartshorn.     It  is  very  strong." 

**  Well,  I'll  just  rench  my  mouth  out  below  till  you  come  down.  You 
won't  be  long  now.  But,  I  say,  merchant,  you  haven't  seen  nothing  of 
that  critter  Jones  ?" 

"  Not  since  breakfast,"  was  the  answer ;  and  as  the  colonel's  retreating 
footsteps  were  heard,  the  face  of  the  Jew  resumed  its  usual  hue. 

"  What  can  the  fellow  want  ?"  he  exclaimed,  impatiently.  ^*  EEe  very 
nearly  spoilt  all  my  work." 

*^  He  has  business  like  ourselves,"  said  Mr.  Miranda.  '^  I  dare  say  he 
came  to  speak  to  me  about  his  Wall  Street  project." 

"  You  mean  the  Mississippi  Sand-bank  Company !  Is  there  anything 
in  it  ?     Is  the  sand  so  very  good  for  making  glass  F' 

^*  Whether  it  is  good  or  bad  is  of  no  consequence,  provided  it  taket. 
Sand  or  dust,  what  does  it  matter,  if  it  gets  into  people's  eyes  T' 
"  And  he  wants  us  to  take  shares  in  his  precious  venture  ?" 
"  Why  not  ?    They  will  cost  us  nothing — that  is  to  say,"  added  Mr, 
Miranda,  correcting  himself,  and  pointing  to  the  table,  ^^  only  your  labour 
and  the  price  of  tiiese  materials." 

The  Jew  laughed  wickedly :  '*To  take  him  in,  too,  won't  be  bad !" 
Thereupon  he  resumed  his  work,  and  Mr.  Miranda  left  him  to  join  the 
colonel. 

The  former  was  right  in  his  conjecture.  The  object  of  the  colonel's 
visit  was  to  press  his  scheme. 

The  Mississippi  Sand-bank  was  a  property  which  Colonel  Washington 
M.  Snakes  had  picked  up  on  his  travels — he  did  not  explain  how— -and 
having  lost  everything  but  that  when  the  Crolden  Eagle  was  wrecked, 
it  was  all  he  had  to  fall  back  upon.  The  remittances  horn  Snakesville 
aomehow  did  not  arrive. 

''Perhaps,"  said  the  colonel,  ''the  all-fired  place  has  gone  to  Bally- 
hack  while  I  was  in  Ca." — an  idiomatic  mode  of  describing  the  posstme 
ruin  of  his  patrimony  during  his  absence. 

Perhaps  he  was  right ;  but,  if  so,  he  bore  his  misfortune  like  a  philo- 
sopher.    Had  the  Snakesville  estate  never  been  in  existence  he  could 
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kardly  haTe  displayed  more  eqaanimity !  The  only  apparent  effect  of 
his  loss  was  to  give  him  a  better  opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  **  Point 
Alligator,**  the  name  he  gave  to*  his  property :  a  name  to  which  it  had  a 
very  good  daim,  at  low  water. 

"  That  sand-bank  was,"  he  yowed,  "  the  real  grit.  Nothing  never 
came  nigh  it  for  making  of  glass.  He  had  fused  it  some.  It  oom«red 
crystal !     Diamonds  sung  small  beside  it !" 

It  was  impossible  to  doubt  these  asseverations.  Mr.  Miranda  made  no 
attempt  to  controvert  them.  Indeed,  the  readiness  with  which  he  entered 
into  the  colonel's  views,  would  have  excited  the  surprise  of  that  gentleman 
if  he  had  not  entertuned  the  most  exalted  idea  of  his  own  persuasive 
eloquence. 

Between  parties  so  willing  to  come  to  an  understanding  very  little  time 
was  lost.  Mr.  Miranda  agreed  to  purchase,  and  Colonel  Washington  M. 
Snakes  '^  convened  *'  to  sell,  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  two-thirds  of  his 
interest  in  Point  Alligator.  This  transaction  was  to  be  preliminary  to 
the  formation  of  <*  The  Mississippi  Sand-bank  Company,"  in  so  many 
thousand  shares,  at  so  many  dollars  per  share.  Mr.  Miranda  expressed 
his  firm  belief  in  the  capabilities  of  Point  Alligator ;  would  complete  the 
purchase  in  a  week ;  and  meanwhile  lent  the  authority  of  his  name  to 
such  purposes  as  the  colonel  should  think  most  serviceable  to  the  general 
cause,  and,  of  course,  the  good  of  the  public.  No  formal  writings  were 
drawn  up,  written  engagements  being  quite  unnecessary  between  persons 
of  such  strict  principle  as  Mr.  Miranda  and  Colonel  Washington  M. 
Snakes. 


CHAPTEB  IT. 
THE  GOHCLUSIOIf  OF  THIS  HISTORY. 

There  had  for  some  time  been  a  dreary  monotony  in  the  New  Yoric 
share-market.  Wall  Street  was  getting  impatient  for  something  new, 
and  eageriy  caught  at  '<  The  Mississippi  Sand-bank  Company,"  introduced 
to  notice  by  the  wealthy  Lisbon  firm  whose  name  stood  so  high  at  the 
Manhattan  and  other  city  banks.  The  shares,  consequently,  were  soon 
at  a  premium,  and  Colonel  Washington  M.  Snakes  was,  as  they  say  in 
New  York,  **  as  happy  as  a  clam  at  hicph  water."  Mr.  Miranda,  in  the 
most  punctual  manner,  had  paid  him  the  ten  thousand  dollars  in  bran- 
new  notes,  from  which  fact  we  may  infer  that  nothing  had  occurred  to 
prevent  the  completion  of  the  artistic  labours  of  Mr.  Barnard  Jones. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Colonel  Washington  M.  Snakes  resolved 
to  be  prudent:  he  would  risk  none  of  thai  money;  indeed,  risking 
'*  money  "  had  never  been  a  weakness  of  his:  he  had  pledged  his  honour 
now  and  then,  and  lost  it  as  often  as  it  was  pledged  ;  but  money,  oh  no! 
So,  taking  the  advice  of  Mr.  Miranda,  he  locked  up  the  ten  thousand 
dollars,  as  a  reserve,  in  case  he  should  once  more  '^  see  the  elephant,"  a 
zoological  6gure  of  speech  expressive  of  utter  impecuniosity,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Miranda's  chest,  which,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  occupied  a  considerable  share  in  his  thoughts. 

It  is  a  delightful  occupation,  whatever  cynics  may  say  to  Uke  contrary, 
to  contemplate  the  prosperity  of  the  deserving,  and  while  Colonel  Wash- 
ington M.  Snakes  is  philanthropically  devbing  the  means  of  recovering 
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hit  braeftictor^s  lost  properfcj,  it  will  do  us  good,  I  trust,  to  cast  a  glance 
OD  the  position  of  Ifiranda  and  Co. 

Had  they  succeeded  to  the  full  extent  of  their  expectations  ?  Not  yet. 
They  had  a  large  amount  of  notes,  of  their  own  manufacture,  in  hand, 
and  were  patiently  waitbg  for  a  favourable  occasion  to  convert  the  bulk 
of  them  into  cash.  .  Pending  that  event,  the  IMGlssissippi  Sand-bank  shares 
oon^ued  daily  to  rise  in  price.  The  moment  they  reached  a  certain 
figure  Mr.  Miranda  intended  to  strike  a  blow  that  should  be  widely  felt, 
but  he  concealed  the  precise  nature  of  his  design  even  from  his  working 
associate. 

That  Mr.  Miranda,  who  had  lost  all  his  illicit  earnings,  should  strive 
to  regain  them  by  any  means,  however  desperate,  is  not  very  surprising; 
but  that  a  Jew  so  cunning  as  Mr.  Barnard  Jones  should  imperu  actw 
money  and  his  own  safety  by  embarking  in  a  scheme  of  wholesale  forgery, 
appears,  at  the  first  view,  a  thing  to  wonder  at.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  ever  since  the  hour  when  the  nefarious  partnership  began, 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Miranda  over  his  colleague  was  supreme.  Under 
him  the  genius  of  '*  Jones"  was  rebuked.  The  former  was  the  head,  the 
latter  the  hand.  Each,  it  is  true,  was  in  the  other's  power,  but  with  this 
difference — that  Ae  stronger-minded  of  the  two  overawed  the  weaker.  If 
Mr.  Miranda  had  suffered  the  hot  to  transpire  that  his  golden  casket  held 
only  **  meagre  lead,"  the  case  would  undoubtedly  have  been  altered;  but 
in  that  respect  Mr.  Barnard  Jones  was  in  a  fooPs  paradise.  Could  he 
have  been  content  with  the  sum  he  had  already  secreted,  could  he  even 
have  limited  his  expectations  to  a  share  of  Mr.  Miranda's  gold,  he  might 
have  been  comparatively  safe ;  but  greediness  was  his  bane,  as  it  is  the 
bane  of  all  who  make  money  too  rapidly,  whether  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
As  the  compact,  moreover,  was  unholy,  so  was  likely  to  be  its  issue : 
having  cheated  all  the  world,  it  was  but  a  natural  consequence  that  the 
conspirators  should  endeavour  in  the  end  to  cheat  each  other,  and  already 
they  were  both  secretly  preparing  the  means  of  departure. 

But,  however  flattering  th€  prospects  of  mortals,  however  astute  their 
policy,  events  are  bevond  their  control,  and  it  was  not  given  to  Miranda 
and  Co.  to  achieve  the  same  success  in  America  that  had  attended  their 
efforts  in  Africa  and  Australia.  A  slight  accident  turned  the  scale 
against  them. 

By  an  oversight  which  would  appear  incredible,  if  oversights  were  not 
always  committod  at  the  very  wrong  moment,  Mr.  Barnard  Jones  had 
neglected  to  pay  the  stationer  at  whose  shop  he  bought  the  tracing- 
pi^>er  which  he  had  used  for  copying  the  Manhattan  bank-note. 

The  tradesman  did  not  doubt  his  customer,  but  he  happened  to  be  a 
punctual  man,  who  made  up  his  accounts  with  great  regularity,  and,  one 
afternoon,  a  boy  from  his  establiAment  made  his  appearance  at  the  bar 
of  Astor  House,  with  a  "little  bill"  in  his  hand,  and  asked  for  Mr. 
Barnard  Jones.  That  gentleman  was  not  in,  but  his  intimate  friend, 
Colonel  Washington  M.  Snakes,  who  was  solacing  himself  just  then  with 
a  **  cock-tail,"  overheard  the  inquiry  and  undertook  to  deliver  the  bill 
into  the  hands  of  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Nothing  so 
natural  as  that  the  colonel,  having  nothing  to  whittle,  should  amuse  him- 
self by  looking  at  the  items  of  the  account. 
•   He  cast  his  eyes  on  the  sum  total. 
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<*  Two  dollarsy  thirty-fiTe  eeots,*  be  said.  ^  That  wonH  tndrar  ook 
Mr.  J.,  I  reckon.  What's  it  for,  tho^?  '  IncBa  mk,  ^ftj  centM; 
eake  of  Pmsrian  blue,  thirty ;  mercantile  thin  post,  forty;  tracin^paper, 
one  dollar^  twenty/  Whaterer^s  die  meaning  of  these  finns  ?  BlamM 
it  I  can  make  out !  Let's  try  'em  again  I  <  India  ink,  Pmsnan  bitte, 
Ain    post,  tracin'-paper/    Tracin'-paper !     That's  used   for  copjin'! 

Copyin'what?     Letters,  bills Hello!  what  am  I  thmkin'on?    It 

esa't  be  that  I  If/tis,  Fm  a  rone  gander!  Stay!  Them  notes  was 
all  of  'em  new  ones.  Blest  if  I  don't  believe  it  is !  What  was  it  I 
spied  him  at  when  I  peep'd  through  the  keyhole  ?  He  sat  diere  a 
eppyin'  somethin'  then,  though  the  merchant  said  he'd  not  seen  him  all 
day.  'Twam't  my  bisness  Men  to  seem  to  know  better :  m^ichant  and 
me  was  haWn'  dealins  ;  *iis  my  bisness  naw^  I  reckon  !  That  'ere  harts- 
horn, too,  that  smelt  so  strong !  Hartshorn !  Whip  me  for  a  goney, 
why,  'twas  aquafortis !  Oh,  the  thing's  plain.  I'm  a  gone  gander! 
Fm  gouged!  The/re  into  me  like  a  diousand  of  brick!  Tlrayll  be 
makin'  straight  shirt-tails  if  I  don't  stop  'em !" 

The  conviction  was  irresistiUe.  Colonel  Washington  M.  Snakes 
rudied  up-stairs  to  his  own  room,  seised  his  portfolio,  tore  it  open,  took 
out  the  notes  that  Mr.'Miranda  had  paid  him,  flattened  them  on  the 
table,  examined  every  one,  held  them  up  to  the  light,  looked  at  the  blue 
stamp,  and  laid  them  down  again  more  bewildered  than  ever.  His  own 
acuteness  could  not  assist  him  in  the  matter,  so  dever  was  the  imitation. 

"  I'll  fix  it,  tho',"  he  cried,  ^«  They'll  kinder  reco'nise  diese  blue 
pups  at  the  Manhattan,  if  they're  their  bdongins." 

With  all  the  speed  that  a  long^legg^  man  in  a  state  of  frantic  excite- 
ment may  be  supposed  to  exert^  Colonel  Washington  M.  Snakes  ran 
straight  for  the  Manhattan  Bank.  His  abrupt  entry  widiout  his  hat^ 
and  hair  all  streaming,  set  all  the  place  in  commotion. 

^  Mister !"  he  shouted  to  the  nearest  derk,  as  he  dashed  the  notes 
down  on  his  desk,  ^  look  at  them  shinplasters !  Are  they  gen-n-ute  or 
ain't  they?"      .  .    .     .  ' 

With  a  coolness  thi^t  was  irritating  to  the  last  degree,  die  derk  lei- 
surely lifted  the  notes,  inspected  them  one  by  one,  slightly  puckered  up 
his  lips  at  each  separate  inspection,  and  then  laying  them  down,  with  one 
hand  restine  on  the  pile,  replied : 

«  Wus9  than  wild-cats,  Mister !    All  ibrged !" 

Prepared  as  he  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  this  mtimation,  the  jM 
tittered  by  Colonel  Washington  M.  Snakes  was  ^a  caution  to  lUd 
Indians."  The  pens  dropped  from  the  hands  of  every  derk  in  the  eate- 
blishment !  In  an  instant  a  crowd  was  gathered  round  him.  Whose 
face  first  met  his  gaze  ? 

The  face  of  Barnard  Jones  ? 

The  wily  Jew,  urged  by  desires  excee£ng  curiosity,  had  picked  the 
lock  of  Mr.  Miranda's  chest  during  his  temporary  absence  in  Wall  Street, 
and  made  the  fatal  discovery  dnt  all  the  expected  gold  was  nothing  but 
basest  metal.  Deceived  on  so  vital  a  question,  he  did  not  hesitate  about 
the  course  he  should  pursue.  He  would  first  draw  out  tiie  forty  thousand 
dollars  bdonging  to  Miranda  and  Co.  in  the  Manhattan  bank— he  wodd 
then  apply  for  the  reserved  sum  to  the  same  amount  which  he  had  lef%  ia 
his  own  name  at  the  Commercial — and  no  worse  off  dian  when  he  firtfl 
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arriTed  in  New  York,  would  get  away  by  the  first  train  that  started  for 
the  Canadian  frontier. 

An  excellent  programme,  if  it  oonld  only  hare  been  aoeomplished. 
Unluckily,  the  Fates  were  against  him. 

Mr.  Barnard  Jonea  was  in  the  act  o£  daiming  bis  balance — the  money, 
indeed,  was  being  counted,  for  he  wanted  it  in  hard  cash — when  Colond 
Washington  M.  Snakes  entered  the  bank.  The  little  Jew,  however,  did 
not  observe  him,  being  absorbed  in  watching  the  cashier,  who  was  piling 
m  the  golden  eagles.  But  at  the  fear^l  cry,  which  suddenly  filled  the 
maoe,  he  was  starUed  like  the  rest,  and  ran  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
The  next  moment  he  was  in  the  clutches  of  Colonel  Washington  M. 
Snakes,  whose  long  talons  were  fixed  in  his  throat  He  ga^ed  and 
struggled,  but  in  vain. 

'*  This  here  all-fired  cripple  is  the  villin,"  cried  the  colonel  to  the  by- 
standers ;  '<  hold  him  some,  you !  while  I  hunt  up  his  'panion !" 

If  any  attempt  were  made  to  detain  the  speaker  it  was  useless.  He 
was  again  making  the  best  use  of  his  legs,  and  instinct  led  him  towards 
Wall  Street. 

A  little  apart  from  the  crowd  Mr.  Miranda  was  talking  to  a  small  knot 
of  speculators:  his  most  agreeable  smile  was  on  his  lips ;  the  Mississippi 
Sandrbank  shares  had  just  been  quoted  at  the  premium  which  was  to  be 
his  maximum.  In  five  minutes  more  his  broker  would  have  received  the 
order  to  sell ;  but  five  minutes  were  not  allowed  him. 

Like  a  tiger,  a  panther,  a  g^riUa,  a  brute  the  most  furious.  Colonel 
Washington  M.  Snakes  dashed  aside  those  who  chanced  to  stop  his  way, 
and  stood  with  ferocious  aspect  glaring  on  Mr.  Miranda.  The  crippled 
Jew  had  been  beneath  his  personal  vengeance,  but  the  Portuguese  was  a 
victim  worthy  of  his  rage.     He  drew  out  a  revc^ver  and  fired. 

While  the  smoke  sdll  floated  over  the  spot,  the  affiighted  brokers 
raised  the  body  of  Mr.  Miranda. 

He  had  fallen  stone  dead ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  the  same  day  that  a  London  Detective  took  charge  of  Benjamin 
Montefiore,  alias  Barnard  Jones,  alias  Israel  Barnett — his  proper  name 
•—on  that  same  day  a  New  York  jury  unanimously  acquitted  Colonel 
Washington  M.  Snakes  of  the  charge  of  murdering  Mr.  Miranda.  He 
quitted  the  court  in  triumph,  received  an  ovation  from  the  city,  and  in 
me  New  York  journals  of  the  following  day  his  name  was  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  the  most  enlightened  nation  on  earth,  as  "  The  Man  who 
had  vindicated  the  Commercial  Honour  of  his  Country." 

The  New  York  people,  however,  did  not  subscribe  to  rehabilitate 
Colonel  Washington  M.  Snakes  in  the  price  of  the  shares  out  of  which 
ba  had  (he  said)  beea  so  infemldly  swindled :  and  the  landlord  of  the 
Aator  House,  who  did  not  share  in  the  popular  sympathy,  arrested  the 
colonel  for  the  amount  of  the  long  bill  which  he  had  run  up  during  his 
stay  at  that  hotel. 

Colonel  Washington  M.  Snakes  is  still  in  prison ;  but  when  he  suo- 
oeeds  in  finding  some  one  who  will  pay  his  '^  indebtedness,"  he  means,  he 
says,  to  be  a  rich  man  again. 

How? 

By  fishing  up  Mr.  Miranda's  chest 
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PIEDMONT  AND  FEENCH  INTBEVENTION. 

Piedmont  is,  undoubtedlj,  of  all  the  Italian  states,  the  most  warHke, 
and  the  one  upon  which  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  in  other  states  hare 
been  now  for  some  time  past  concentrated.  It  has  been  justly  designated 
as  thi  "  sword  of  Italy^  Had  Piedmont  been  true  to  its  mission — the 
liberation  and  redemption  of  Italy — and  had  it  proceeded  to  work  oat 
that  mission  with  the  aid  of  Italy ;  had  Piedmont,  unconquered,  whilst 
all  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  was  enslaved,  reared  herself  up  for  the  com- 
bat as  the  rallying-point  of  extinguished  nationalities,  instead  of  asso- 
ciating to  themselves  the  Cratlic  host,  and  reviving  thereby  the  memory 
of  the  times  of  Francis  I.,  and  Charles  V.,  of  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  of 
Victor  Amadeus  I.  and  II.,  and,  indeed,  of  almost  every  monarch  since 
the  reconstruction  of  Piedmont  (1559  to  1580),  the  sympathies,  if  not 
of  the  rulers,  at  all  events  of  the  people,  and  of  all  the  civilised  portions 
of  the  worid  would  have  been  with  her  and  with  her  cause. 

Unfortunately,  Piedmont,  which  its  distinguished  historian  Gallenga 
speaks  of  as  ^^  a  state  of  God's  own  making,"  and  as  **  the  barrier  which 
Providence  reared  up  for  the  defence  of  Italy,"*  has,  although  an  Alpine 
and  trans- Alpine  state,  more  Swiss  than  French,  and  more  Italian  than 
either,  always  been  willingly  or  unwillingly  involved  in  the  vortex  of 
French  politics.  The  battle-field  of  nations,  she  has  stood,  like  Lombardy, 
alternately  befriended  and  then  devastated,  but  still  always  victimised 
by  friends  and  foes  alike.  The  only  great  peculiarity — the  charm  lent 
to  her  up  to  the  present  time — the  glory  of  her  crown  and  unstained 
escutcheon,  till  the  Napoleon  alliance — was  her  independence  amid  trials, 
her  freedom  when  surrounded  by  other  people,  all  writhing  in  tiie  chains 
of  old  and  new  despotisms,  or  of  a  bygone  feudal  and  monkish  barbarism. 
If  the  lessons  of  history  are  of  any  avail  at  the  present  crisis,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  has  always  been  so,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  it  will 
also  long  be  so— the  prostration  of  the  feeble,  however  aspiring,  to 
the  strong.  All  around  that  circle  of  mountains  which  embrace  the  head 
waters  of  the  Po,  ever  since  the  time  when  the  House  of  Savoy  first  put 
forth  their  claims  to  the  proud  appellation  of  guardians  of  the  Alps,  they 
have  striven  to  add  all  the  resources  of  art  to  the  great  fortifications 
which  nature  had  reared  up  for  their  defence.  Every  valley,  except 
where  the  rock  and  glacier  scarcely  allow  a  path  for  the  chamois  and  its 
hunter,  has  been  barred  by  fortresses — battle -fields  above  the  donds, 
which  have  been  repeatedly  bathed  by  the  best  blood  both  of  the  French 
and  Piedmontese,  and  which  the  latter  have  never  failed  to  rue  when 
forced  by  the  former,  or  opened  to  their  domineering  hosts.  Times  go 
by,  people  change,  but  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  soil  remain  the 
same;  the  congregations  of  people,  till  the  introduction  of  railways, 
scarcely  ever  varied,  and  the  battie-fields  of  nations,  whether  on  die 
Rhine,  the  Meuse,  the  Danube,  or  the  Po,  have  always  been  repeated  so 
near  the  same  spots  as  to  have  been  almost  within  the  sound  of  the 
booming  guns. 

*  History  of  Piedmont    By  Antonio  Gallengt.    Three  Yds.    Chapman  and 
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The  northern  invasiona,  which  laid  desolate  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  to  the  almost  utter  extinction  of  ancient  civilisation,  did 
not  loil  in  the  end  to  reach  the  sub- Alpine  and  Lig^urian  lands,  but  it  was 
in  the  same  lands,  not  above  thirty  Hedmontese  miles  from  Marengo,  at 
PoUentia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  that  Alaric  met  with  a  first 
check,  and  was  driven  thence  to  Verona  and  out  of  the  country.  When 
a  new  race,  or  rather  a  confederacy  of  races — that  of  the  Franks — first 
overran  Italy  (536-553),  they  exercised  cruelties  ^^for  which  their 
wicked  race  won  so  sinister  a  reputation  even  amongst  barbarians.'* 
*^  They  had  turned  indiscriminately  against  firiends  and  foes  ;  they  had 
inflicted  such  dire  calamities  on  the  land,  that  they  themselves  perished 
almost  to  a  man  of  the  distress,  the  famine,  and  plague  which  their  own 
blind  rage  had  created.*** 

It  was  especially  during  the  senseless,  aimless  expeditions  that  followed 
upon  the  first  budding  of  the  Frank  power,  and  which  were  renewed  year 
after  year,  that  the  Franks,  whose  ephemeral  successes  were  invariably 
attended  by  terrific  reverses,  gave  rise  to  that  ominous  saying,  so  often 
applied  since  to  their  descendants,  that  '^  the  land  of  Italy  was  fiited  to 
be  the  tomb  of  their  nation."  (Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso,  canto  xxxiii.) 
In  665  the  Lombards,  under  one  of  their  iron-crowned  kings,  Grimoald, 
destroyed  an  army  of  Clotaire  II.,  near  Asti,  in  the  same  ill-fated  valley 
of  the  Tanaro,  in  which  are  also  the  plains  of  San  Julian,  better  known  as 
Marengo. 

When  a  new  race  of  rulers  snatched  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  the 
worn-out  Merovingians,  their  rulers,  all  in  succession — Charles  Martel, 
his  son  Pepin,  and  his  grandson  Charlemagne— meditated,  and  the  last 
achieved,  tne  conquest  of  Italy.  The  Church  afforded  a  pretext.  "  The 
Carlovingian  pxinces  were  all  distinguished  by  that  loose  expedient  piety 
which,  since  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  had  won  the  Frankish  nation  the 
proud  name  of  '  Eldest  Dauehter  of  die  Church,'  and  covered  that  mul- 
titude of  sins  by  which  both  its  people  and  its  rulers  so  fat  exceeded  all 
the  tribes  of  mankind.'' 

^e  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  not,  however,  of  very  long  duration ; 
built  up  at  a  period  in  which  the  ruling  nation  of  the  Franks  was  hurry- 
ing to  its  dissolution,  it  could  hardly  hold  together  for  two  venerations. 
Together  with  its  other  provinces,  South-eastern  Gaul  and  r^orth  Italy 
— Surgundy  and  Lombardy — it  passed  into  the  hands  now  of  one,  now  of 
another  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  till,  at  the  deposition  and  death  of  the 
last  emperor  of  his  race — Charles  the  Fat,  in  888 — ^these  countries  had 
already  fallen,  or  were  ready  to  fall,  into  the  hands  of  powerful  princes, 
connected  or  not  with  the  imperial  family,  who  erected  them  into  sepa- 
rate kingdoms — a  separation  which,  in  an  ill-conditioned  and  ill-fated 
country  like  Italy,  only  led  to  civil  wars,  far  more  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  than  even  the  barbaric  incursions. 

Savoy — whose  modem  name,  Sapaudia,  or  Sabaudia,  first  appears  in 
history  in  the  fourth  centuryf — ^first  became  a  separate  state  at  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  Its  government,  however,  being 
Burgundian,  its  direction  was  munly  in  France,  having  alternately 

*  Prooop.,  De  BeUo  Gothico^  n.  25;  Muratori,  Bemm  Italicamm  Scriptor., 
1. 295. 
t  Ammianus  MarceQinus,  XV.  11. 
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G«ievay  LjoDf,  and  yienae  £or  iti  oapiUL  Both  Fnmk  and  Lombard, 
howerer,  alike  eschewed  the  high  moaiitainc,  and  in  thoee  earlj  timM 
*  the  renowned  ralet  of  Soaa  and  Aoeta  were,  like  the  whole  of  the 
Valais,  but  wilderness  and  unreclaimed  forest.  Although  the  fiuned 
ekiusey  or  eciutes  (fortificatioas  eieoted  at  the  eotraaoe  of  vaUeys), 
existed  in  the  Val  di  Snsa  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Qiarlemagne,  and 
the  £uBons  sA>bey  of  the  Novalaise  was  founded  at  the  £oot  of  Moont 
Cenis,  in  726,  l^  a  Prankish  lord  dri?en  to  Susa  by  the  Soraeen  inoor- 
sions,  still  there  is  no  doubt  birt  that,  in  these  eauj  times,  the  whda 
▼alley  was  little  better  than  rook  and  swamp.* 

•L  Under  Charlemagne  and  hb  descendants,  the  Alps  became  agidn  the 
true  limits  between  Prankish  and  Italian  laa^  The  valleys  of  Susa 
and  Aosta  were  restored  to  the  latter  kingdom,  though  Susa  continued 
to  be  a  depMidency  of  the  diooese  of  Maurienne,  as  it  had  been  since 
Gontran,  King  c£  Burgundy,  efected  that  diooese  at  St.  Jean  de  Man- 
rienne  in  576.  Aosta,  alse^  as  a  bishopric,  was  united  to  the  metro- 
politan see  of  Vienne,  though  it  ^giaally  depended  on  Milan ;  and  it 
seems  that,  politically  also,  it  had  fallen  under  the  sway  of  the  last  king 
of  Burgundy  in  1015.  It  is  weU  to  know,  however,  that  oyou  in  the 
dark  a^es,  durii^  the  successive  phases  of  the  long  night  of  barbazism 
that  followed  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  Carlovingian  empire.  Savoy 
and  Piedmont  met  with  a  eomparatively  miki  fiiUe,  and  were  not  iu- 
treated  by  their  Burg^ndian  and  Lombard  rulers,  both  alike  people  of 
Vandalio  race,  and  amongst  the  most  humane  of  the  so-called  barbaric 
nations. 

It  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  this  happy  condition  that  the  feudal 
lords  of  Piedmont — the  marquises  of  Ivrea,  Veroelli,  and  Xovara — at- 
tained such  power  as  to  enter  the  list  for  the  Lombard  and  Bomaa 
crown.  It  was  from  these  contests,  and  the  deeds  of  the  lords  and  pre- 
lates of  the  ninth  and  tenth  century,  that  that  old  and  frequently  re- 
iterated charge  of  faithlessness  and  fiddeness  arose  against  the  ItahanSi 
and  which  has  ever  since  remained  attached  to  dtem.  *'  The  fame  ef 
these,"  savs  Qallenga,  "  as  well  as  of  all  other  Italian  sovereigns  or  pre- 
tenders of  that  epoch,  lies  deep  under  the  weight  of  heinous  chaiges^ 
frc»n  which,  owing  to  the  darkness  involving  all  conten^Kxrary  recocds, 
it  would  be  vain  for  BM>dem  criticism  to  attempt  to  rescue  it.  It 
was  by  the  fault  of  these  princes,  it  is  said,  that  the  Italians  won  an 
evil  name,  which  clung  to  them  in  after  ages,  designating  them  as  a 
restless,  &ithless  race,  ever  ready  to  set  up  one  of  &eir  rulers  against 
another,  ever  busy  in  plots  and  rebellions,  leading  to  nothing  but  a 
change  of  masters  and  the  aggravation  of  their  own  servitude,  ever 
prone  to  call  in  the  interference  of  foreigners  in  the  unnatural  quaneb 
between  the  childr^i  of  the  same  land.** 
^  The  House  of  Savoy*  at  its  first  rise,  strengthened  itself  by  intermar- 
riases  with  the  royal  families  of  Pranoe,  but  such  alliances  history  shows 
to  have  been  invariably  followed  by  evil  to  the  weaker  power.  TUm 
state  of  things  continued  after  the  annexation  of  Piedmont  to  Savoy. 
Charles  VII.  interfered  on  bdialf  of  the  imperious  Anne  of  Lusignan, 
Louis  XI.  on  that  of  Yolande  of  Prance.  Charles  VIIL,  again,  advanced 
to  11m  conquest  of  Piedmont,  nominally  in  the  interests  of  Blanche  of 
*  Durandi,  Antico  Piemonte  Traspadanc^  p.  84. 
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Mani&frat.  Under  Loon  XII.  Piedmont  was  ravaged  by  the  opposing 
annies  of  the  French  and  Spaniards.  Under  Francis  L  it  was  the 
French  against  Spain  and  Austria.  And  even  after  the  ascendancy  of 
Charles  V.  was  established,  the  wars  between  the  French  and  the  Im- 
perialists were  still  continued ;  and  under  their  successors,  HSnry  IL  of 
France,  and  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  unfortmiate  Piedmont  and  Lombardj 
were  still  the  batUe-field  for  empire. 

No  part  of  Italy  was  more  barbarously  ill  used  during  these  prolonged 
wars  between  France  and  Austria  than  Piedmont  If  the  lessons  of 
history  were  of  the  least  value  these  could  not  be  disregarded,  but  they 
are  ever  overlooked,  and  the  same  desolating  tragedies  re-enacted  at  the 
slightest  pretenoe.  Alas !  for  the  garden  of  Piedmont  There  was  a 
moment,  it  is  said,  when  Charles  V.  eontemplated  the  idea  of  securing 
Lombardy  agunst  French  ineursionsy  by  converting  the  whole  tract  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  Po  into  a  manhy  wilderness !  All  the  scourges 
of  Heaven — ^famine,  pestilence,  locusts,  earthquakes — combined  with  the 
ravages  of  war  to  desolsite  this  unfortunate  country.  ^  Woe  T'  eTclaims 
Gallenga  *^  to  the  Italian  who  can  read  the  hist(»y  of  his  country  without 
the  most  poignant  sorrow !"  And  he  adds,  curiously  enough  for  an 
Italian,  *^  It  is  with  but  scanty  hope  of  consolation  that  we  would  fiun 
seek  in  Piedmont  an  exception  to  tnis  all-sweeping  law  of  decay."  Butp 
strange  to  say,  it  was  at  this  very  crisis — when  Italy  as  a  nation  had 
reached  its  end — that  Emmanuel  Philibert,  Prince  of  Savoy,  conquered 
at  St.  Quentin,  and  the  nationality  of  Piedmont  rose  in  the  ascendant 
Had  Philibert  fallen,  he  mi^t  have  cried,  *'  Finis  SabaudisB  \**  France 
and  Spain,  or  Austria,  would  have  bordered^upon  one|another  at  the  Alps, 
and  the  intermediate  state  would  never  have  been  missed ! 

Emmanuel  Philibert,  the  conqueror  of  the  French  and  the  reconstructor 
of  Piedmont,  could  not,  however,  emancipate  himself  from  the  trammels 
of  the  French  court  Henry  II.  attached  the  warrior  to  him  by  providmg 
lom  with  a  wife  in  the  person  of  his  sister,  Margaret  of  Vafois. 

<<  No  words,"  says  Gallenga,  '<  can  describe  the  meanness  and  arro- 
gance by  which  the  French  aggravated  this  prolonged  usurpation 
of  th^  neighbour's  territories.  They  dung  to  Piedmont,  ureing  their 
own  convenience  as  an  unanswerable  right  Birago  unblushmgly  siud 
to  Emmanuel  Philibert  that  his  royal  master  'must  needs'  have  a 
footing  south  of  the  Alps,  and  the  duke  was  at  the  greatest  pains 
to  assure  the  king  that  he  could  always  tread  upon  himself  Quy 
passer  sur  le  ventre)  whenever  he  had  a  mind  to  enter  Italy."  Yet 
was  France  at  that  time  a  prey  to  the  factions  of  Catholics  and 
Huguenots,  and  had  Emmanuel  retorted  upon  her  the  policy  of  usurpa- 
tion, which  had  become  traditional  with  respect  to  Piedmont,  he  could 
have  put  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  factions,  and  have  more  than 
repaid  the  indignities  he  had  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  the  predatory 
Frencdi.  Emmanuel,  however,  albeit  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  his 
mission  was  the  restoration  of  his  own  state  and  not  the  suljugadon  of 
Ins  neighbour's,  was  also  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  his  position  as 
the  '^  bulwark  of  Italy,"  and  felt  that  on  his  existence  hung  the  fieite  of 
sueh  states  in  the  peninsula  as  still  aspired  to  independence.  '^  I  know 
full  well,"  he  said,  in  a  moment  of  cordial  expansion,  '*  that  these  foreigners 
are  all  bent  on  the  utter  destruction  of  Italy,  and  I  may  be  first  immo- 
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lated;  bat  myfiUl  can  be  indifferent  to  no  IttKan  state.*^  I^tythat 
the  kings  of  Fiedmont  hare  not  always  held  by  the  same  policy.  They 
hare  nerer  left  the  passes  of  the  Alps  open  but  that  they  have  raed  it. 

The  prMenoe  of  the  French  at  Siduizo,  sonth  of  the  Alps,  and  the  roll 
of  the  French  drums  at  Carmagnola,  had  embittered  the  last  days  of 
Emmanuel  Philibert.  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  his  successor,  was  of  a  more 
ambitious  and  warlike  spirit  than  his  predecessor.  He  at  once  attacked 
the  French,  invaded  Saluzio,  and  took  Carmagnola  Ceutallo  and  Castel 
Delfino.  He  even  struck'  a  medal,  in  which  he  represented  a  centaur 
trampling  a  royal  crown  under  his  hoofs,  with  the  motto,  ^*  Opportune  P 
Henry  IV.,  not  many  years  later,  having  humbled  Savoy,  retorted  the 
taunt  byanother  medal,  in  which  the  centaur  was  seen  crushed  under  the 
club  of  Hercules,  and  the  no  less  pithy  inscription  was  "  Opportunius  Pf 

Charles  Emmanuel,  although  bailed  by  Spain,  was  ind^  soon  forced 
to  bow  before  the  superior  power  of  France. 

Victor  Amadeus  I.  continued  the  unequal  contest  with  various  success. 

The  regency  of  Christina  of  France,  that  followed  upon  the  death  of 
Victor  Amadeus,  was  disturbed  mainly  by  internal  dissensions;  Piedmont 
was  too  French  to  be  worth  invadmg.  Mazzarin  had  given  up  Turin, 
with  lus  niece  Olympia  Mancini,  to  Eugene  Maurice,  and  Louis  XIV. 
declared,  with  the  arrogance  to  which  the  world  was  at  that  time  accus- 
tomed, that ''  he  would  not  suffer  a  cannon  to  be  fired  in  Italy,  except  at 
his  own  bidding."  Charles  Emmanuel  II.  was  obliged  to  content  Inm- 
self  with  doing  the  biddings  of  France,  embellishing  Turin  and  construct- 
ing the  Pass  oiF  Les  Echelles  between  Pont-Beauvoisin  and  Chamb^ry. 

victor  Amadeus  II.  was  equally  under  the  thraldom  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  held  Casale,  exacted  subsidies  from  Piedmont,  and  exterminated  the 
Protestants.  Victor  ventured  to  rebel,  and  was  punished  in  consequence 
by  the  loss  of  the  grater  part  of  his  dominions,  which  fell  into  the  power 
of  his  arrogant  enemy. 

The  two  treaties — of  Utrecht  and  London — which  constituted  Pied- 
mont into  a  monarchy  have  still  a  most  important  bearing  upon  actual 
events.  By  these  treaties,  Lombardy  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
feeble  and  distant  Austro"  Spanish  monarchs  into  those  of  the  adjoin- 
ing rulers  of  the  puissant  German  empire.  All  Italy  was  prostrated. 
Fiedmont  alone  stood  still  upright,  and  the  new  Ring  of  Siurdinia,  his 
back  now  securely  resting  against  the  Alps,  faced  his  old  hereditary 
enemy  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

The  reign  of  Charles  Emmanuel  III.  embraces  a  period  of  three-and- 
forty  years  (1730 — 1773).  That  of  his  son  and  successor,  Victor 
Amadeus  III.,  further  extends  to  the  year  1796  ;  its  latter  end  coincides 
with  the  great  events  of  the  French  revolution.  The  wars  for  the  suc- 
cession of  Poland  (1733 — 1735),  and  for  the  Austrian  succession  (1740 
-^1748),  afforded  full  scope  for  the  activity  of  Charles  Emmanuel  III . 
at  the  outset  of  his  career,  but  from  1748  to  1792  there  was  both  {or 
Fiedmont  and  Italy  a  profound,  uninterrupted  peace,  by  far  the  longest 
the  country  had  ^ver  enjoyed.  It  was  to  France  that  Europe  was  in- 
debted for  the  cessation  of  so  long  a  period  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and 
progress,  and  the  advent  of  rebellion,  war,  devastation,  and  destruction. 

*  Boldik,  Helazione,  Albieri,  HI.  464. 

t  Costa  de  Beauregard,  Maison  de  Savoie,  II.  11. 
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Under  Charles  Emmanuel  III.,  the  little  intermediate  state,  destined 
bj  nature  perpetually  to  vibrate  between  the  two  giant  powers,  attached 
itself  first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other.  Allied  with  the  French,  under 
y  illars,  the  success  of  the  Sardinians  was  at  first  astounding,  and  Charles 
Emmanuel  was  named  Duke  of  Milan.  But,  as  has  ever  been  the  case, 
the  Austrians,  recoiling  from  beyond  the  Adige,  renewed  the  war  next 
year  with  greater  success,  and  the  peace  of  1738  left  to  Piedmont  only 
the  towns  of  Novara  and  Tortona,  m  Lombardy. 

When  France,  Spain,  and  Bavaria  coalesced  to  deprive  Maria  Theresa 
of  the  Austrian  succession,  Sardinia  was  induced  b^  England  to  take 
part  with  Maria  Theresa.  The  Spaniards  invaded  Piedmont,  and  occu- 
pied Montmeillan,  which  they  held  till  the  end  of  the  war.  The  French 
entered  by  the  Col  d'Argentiera,  but  failed  before  Cuneo.  But  the  next 
year  Genoa  opened  the  gates  of  Italy  to  an  invader,  as  it  did  in  Bona- 
parte's first  Italian  campaign,  and  as  it  has  done  to  the  soldiers  of 
Napoleon  III.  The  allies  overpowered  Charles  Emmanuel  at  Bassi- 
gnana,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tanaro  with  the  Po,  and  swept  over  the 
plain  with  an  impetuosity  which  their  bewildered  adversaries  little  knew 
how  to  resist.  Milan,  Pavia,  Parmo,  Piacenza,  no  less  than  Tortona, 
Casale,  and  Asti,  nearly  all  the  plain,  with  the  exception  of  Mantua,  the 
citadel  of  Alessandria,  and  the  castle  of  Milan,  was  lost. 

The  next  year,  however,  1746,  Charles  Emmanuel  recovered  some  of 
his  losses.  Maillebois  was  defeated  at  Piacenza,  and  retreated  to  Genoa. 
If  it  had  not  been  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  feared  to  give  Austria  too 
great  an  advantage,  it  is  supposed  that  he  might  have  crushed  the  Franco- 
Spanish  army.  Genoa,  however,  successfully  resisted  the  Austrians  and 
Piedraontese,  backed  by  the  English.  Once  more,  in  1747,  the  French, 
under  Marshal  Belleisle,  marched  to  the  Alps.  The  attempt  was  an  ex- 
traordinary one.  The  French  marshal,  desirous  of  avoiding  the  forts  of 
Exilles  and  Fenestrelles,  marched  his  troops  between  both,  along  the  crest 
of  that  broad,  lofty  ridee  which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Dora  from 
that  of  the  Chiusone,  the  same  region  rendered  famous  in  former  times 
by  Catinat*s  exploits.  Charles  Emmanuel  threw  up  an  entrenched 
camp  on  the  very  summit  of  the  ridge,  on  a  spacious  platform  called  the 
Col  de  TAssiette.  Belleisle  attacked  the  position  with  thirty-eight  bat- 
talions, the  ^lite  of  the  French  army.  Bricherasio  defended  it  with 
fourteen  Piedmontese  battalions.  It  is  described  as  by  far  the  most 
beroic  struggle  in  which  the  latter  nation  was  ever  engaged,  and  they 
conquered. 

The  defeat  of  the  French  at  the  Col  de  TAssiette,  in  1747,  like  their 
disaster  under  the  walls  of  Turin  in  1706,  seemed  to  have  a  decisive 
effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  so  far  at  least  as  Italy  was  concerned. 
The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  followed  in  October,  1748.  Piedmont 
came  out  of  the  struggle  with  an  increase  of  territory,  and,  still  more,  of 
political  importance.  The  predilections  of  the  court  were,  however, 
always  towards  France.  The  court  of  Turin  was  French,  ftnd  with  it  all 
that  portion  of  the  population  that  breathed  its  atmosphere.  Italian 
literature  was  a  luxury.  The  ties  with  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  been 
again  and  again  riveted.  Victor's  daughters  were  married  to  the  Count 
of   Provence  and  the  Count  d'Artois  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII.   and 
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Charlet  X.).  Sudi  wmf  the  state  of  the  country  when  the  Freodi  Be- 
pnblie  came  forth  ^  to  undertake  the  adrocacy  ct  the  oppreMod,  and  Ae 
Tindioation  of  the  Rights  of  Men**  all  orer  the  world,  and  a  large  Frenck 
army  was  drawn  up  on  the  borders  of  Saroy  and  Nice.  An  army  imder 
Hontesquiou  iuTaded  the  former  country  on  the  21st  of  September,  1792, 
and  die  ooontxy  of  Nice  was  orerpowered  by  General  Anselme  towards  the 
end  of  the  same  month.  The  SaToyards  fratemited  with  the  ReTolatioa, 
and  Savoy  was  annexed  to  France  (NoTember  27di  of  the  same  year)  ii 
the  department  of  Mont  Blanc  The  country  of  'Nice  became  die  de- 
partment of  the  Maritime  Alps.  Victor  Amadeus  looked  around  him  as 
others  did  before,  and  have  done  since,  for  alliances  in  Italy.  But  the 
people  looked  upon  themsdres  as  a  privileged  people,  allowed  to  dance 
and  fiddle  at  pleasure,  but  never  expected  to  fight.  Hiat  was  the  busi- 
ness of  French,  Austrians,  and  Swiss.  The  dastard  rulers  replied  by 
resolutions  of  "  unarmed  neutrality.**  Sardinia  was  thus  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  Austria  by  sheer  necessity,  and  Victor  reluctandy  signed 
the  treaW  of  Pilnitz,  July  25th,  1792.  England  also  guaranteed  a 
yeariy  subsid;^  of  200,000/.» 

Piedmont  is  admitted  to  have  been  inadequately  supported  by  its 
Austrian  ally  at  the  onset  The  troops  are  said  to  have  been  of  tn 
inferior  description,  and  the  generals,  who  insisted  upon  wielding  suraene 
command,  looked  more  to  covering  Milan  than  defending  the  Alps^f 
Tet  were  the  French  balked  in  their  advance  in  1793,  and  were  every- 
where driven  back — the  post  of  Raus,  above  all,  having  been  held  by  the 
Piedmontese  with  a  steadiness  worthy  of  the  sons  of  the  heroes  of  Col 
de  FAssiette.  Victor  Amadeus  himself  took  the  field.  His  watch* 
word  was,  ^*  Nice  or  Superga**-— conquer  or  die.  But  he  had  against  him 
Massena,  a  young  dashing  warrior,  a  native  of  Nice,  and  the  king  had 
to  re-enter  Turin  with  the  bitter  conviction  that  Nice  was  lost  to  him, 
and  lus  hour  for  Superga  had  not  yet  struck. 

Sardinia  was  thus  reduced  to  a  defensive  war  on  the  Alps.  In  1794, 
no  less  than  75,000  combatants  advanced  under  Massena  to  turn  the 
position  they  were  udable  to  storm.  The  young  hero  of  Toulon,  Bona- 
parte, was  with  them.  They  marched  along  shore  by  Monaco  to  Genoa, 
and  thence  they  crossed  the  Apennines  into  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro. 
Other  French  divisions  were  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  mastmng  the 
passes  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  which,  one  after  another,  fell  into  their 
power.  But  the  confusion  attendant  upon  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France 
paralysed  the  movements  of  her  armies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  country, 
in  1795  the  French,  commanded  by  Kellerman,  occupied  the  whole 
Alpine  crest  from  the  little  St.  Bernard  to  Vado.  Tlie  allies  ventured 
upon  an  attack,  which  was  at  first  attended  with  success,  but  the  cam- 
paign ended  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Loano,  in  which,  according  to 
Alison,  Massena  anticipated  Napoleon's  famous  tac^cs  of  turning  all  his 
efforts  upon  one  central  point  of  the  enemy's  line,  so  as  to  break  it,  and 
then  fall  with  overwhelming  force  on  each  of  the  severed  wings. 

1796  came,  and  with  it  the  fate  of  Piedmont  and  Italy.  Attempts 
had  been  made  at  negotiation,  but  Victor  saw  that  Firance  granted  hia 

*  Sdofus,  Belarioni,  pi  104. 
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a  retpite  merely  to  be  enabled  to  posh  on  her  conquests  into  Lombaidy, 
after  the  achievement  of  which  Piedmont  must  be  utterly  at  her  mercy. 
It  was  the  same  state  of  things  as  at  the  present  time,  only  that  Hedmonfc 
is  now  the  tool  of  France.  The  alternative  was  then  only  a  generous 
resistance,  and  the  king's  exertions  could  only  enable  him  to  meet  with 
honour  an  inevitable  fall.  Bonaparte  took  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Alps  on  the  27th  of  March.  He  advanced  along  the  shore  as  fiEU*  as 
Savona ;  he  then  met  the  enemy  at  Montenotte  (April  11th),  and  then, 
at  the  yeiy  first  onset,  he  forced  the  Austrians  down  one  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Bormida.  He  then  drove  the  Piedmontese  from  MiUesimo  and  Cos- 
seria,  followed  them  ov^  the  heights  of  Montezemolo  into  the  valley  of 
the  Tanaro,  and  again  beat  them  at  La  Corsaglia  and  Mondovi.  In  less 
than  ten  days  all  resistance  was  overcome,  and  the  invaders  stood  on  the 
vterdant  plains  of  Piedmont.  The  king  hastened  to  submit,  and  signed 
an  armistice  at  Cherasco  (April  27th).  More  humbling  or  ruinous  con- 
ditions had  never  been  for^  upon  Savoy,  and  that  at  a  time  when. 
Napoleon  has  since  admitted,  a  fortnight's  resistance  would  unavoidably 
have  compelled  him  to  a  retrograde  movement* 

Victor  died  only  five  months  af^r  signing  the  fatal  treaty  of  Paris. 
Three  of  his  sons,  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.,  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  and 
Charles  Felix,  successively  inherited  the  throne.  With  the  last-named 
the  main  line  of  Savoy  ended  in  1831.  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  ^'  crown  of  thorns,*'  as  he  himself  called  it,  in  1796,  and  he 
was  destined  to  drain  the  last  drops  of  the  bitterest  cup  of  adversity* 
Bonaparte's  success  in  less  than  one  year  transcended  all  the  bounds  of 
human  foresight.  He  prostrated,  one  afber  another,  the  bewildered 
armies  of  Austria  in  Lomoardy,  and  carrying  the  war  across  the  Julian 
Alps,  into  the  heart  of  its  hereditary  domains,  he  compelled  that  power 
to  sue  for  peace  at  Leoben  (April  17th)  and  Campoformio  (October  17 th^ 
1797)-  He  gave  craven  Venice  a  prey  to  his  humbled  German  foe,  in 
exchange  for  Belgium  and  Milan ;  he  made  Parma,  Tuscany,  and  Naples 
groan  under  the  heavy  terms  upon  which  he  allowed  them  yet  a  short 
span  of  inglorious  existence.  He  showed  even  less  mercy  to  Modena 
and  Rome,  out  of  the  fragments  of  whose  states  he  built  up  his  first 
ephemeral  edifice,  the  .Cispadane  Republic  at  Bologna  (October  16th, 
1/96),  followed  at  a  later  period  by  other  upstart  communities  at  Milan 
and  Genoa  (April  and  May,  1797),  under  the  names  of  cis- Alpine  and 
Ligurian  republics. 

'<  He  scarcely" — to  use  the  language  of  the  brilliant  historian  of  his 
own  country,  Antonio  Gallenga — "  disguised  his  sovereign  contempt  for 
these  democracies.  He  boasted  in  his  proclamations  that  liberty  was  *  a 
gift '  to  the  Italians,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  sold  to  them  at  a  terribly 
nigh  rate,  and  no  conquered  land  was  treated  with  greater  harshness  than 
emancipated  Italy ;  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty*five  millions 
of  francs  were  laid  in  one  year  as  a  direct  contribution  upon  the  different 
states  in  the  peninsula,  and  at  least  three  hundred  millions  more  were 
exacted,  by  way  of  subsidies  and  supplies  to  the  French  armies,  only  from 
the  northern  division  of  the  country;  whilst  the  more  deeply  and  wantonly 
to  wound  their  national  feelings,  the  miserable  vaunt  of  their  former 
*  Napoleon's  M^oMiiiies  (Monthdoa  et  Goorgaud),  m.  151. 
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ezoeflenee  in  art  was  wrested  from  the  Italians;  the  wonders  of  genius, 
the  dearest  monnments  and  memorials  of  the  past,  all  that  might  be  of 
any  worth  in  galleries,  archives,  and  libraries,  departed  from  a  land  that 
oould  not,  wotud  not,  stand  up  for  their  defence ;  nay,  more,  the  illusion 
of  that  dearly  bought  liberty  was  not  allowed  to  soothe  the  sorrows  of  the 
plundered  and  outraged  people,  for  the  conqueror,  unmindful  of  the  blood 
that  ran  in  his  reins,  cnJled  them  'a  base,  superstitious,  abject  set  of 
cravens,  totally  unfit  for  freedom/  He  complamed  that  he  had  not  in 
his  army,  whilst  the  fate  of  Italy  was  at  stake,  '  a  single  fighting  Italian, 
for  the  fifteen  hundred  rascals,  who  had  been  taken  out  of  the  li^y  rabble 
of  the  towns,  were  good  for  nothing  but  plunder/  He  therefore  com- 
pelled those  flimsy  republics  to  frame  constitutions,  and  to  alter  them  at 
his  own  stem  dictation.  He  curtailed  and  rounded  off  their  territories  to 
suit  his  own  convenience  or  caprice,  and  even  remorselessly  delivered 
over  his  most  ardent  partisans,  the  Venetian  democrats,  to  Austria,  when 
the  sacrifice  of  them  could  smoothe  down  difficulties  in  the  way  of  diplo- 
matic arrangements." 

What  a  lesson  this  to  the  present,  and  what  a  promise  held  out  to  the 
futare !  When  Bonaparte  was  called  away  from  Italy,  he  was  succeeded, 
by  even  more  ruthless  and  unsparing  men.  Rome  became  a  Tiberine 
liepublic,  and  Naples  was  erected  into  a  Parthenopean  Republic.  France 
had  sworn  that  she  would  never  forget  what  she  owed  to  the  moderation 
and  fidelity  of  the  prince  of  Piedmont  She  went  through  the  farce  of  a 
mock  alliance,  and  royal^  tarried  in  Turin  till  it  was  ignominiously 
dragged  into  the  mire.  France,  which  was  bound  to  preserve  her  allies^ 
integrity,  aimed  incessantly  at  revolutionising  the  country.  Insurrection 
was  organised  undershelter  of  French,  cis- Alpine,  and  Ligurian  republics* 
These  mvaded  Piedmont  at  all  points ;  the  lung  was  deprived  of  the  last 
riiadow  of  authority;  he  became  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  and  at 
length,  yielding  to  the  storm,  he  resigned  the  government  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and  fled  to  Sardinia. 

From  the  abdication  of  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.,  in  1798,  to  the  resto- 
ration of  his  brother,  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  1814,  the  history  of  Piedmont 
is  a  mere  blank  ;  not  so  much  because  the  royal  family  lived  in  obscure 
exile  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  or  elsewhere,  as  because  the  very  state  and 
country  of  Piedmont  was  eclipsed.  '*  Its  people,**  to  use  the  words  agam 
of  its  national  historian,  '*  like  all  other  people  in  Italy,  seemed  to  l^ve 
resigned  all  hope  of  having  a  hand  in  their  own  destinies :  they  watched 
the  contest  waged  by  foreign  nations,  before  their  eyes,  on  their  own 
ground — a  contest  in  which  their  own  land,  themselves]^  and  their  fiamiliei 
were  at  stake — and,  if  we  except  a  few  unmeaning  brawls  among  the 
peasantry,  remained  unmoved,  helpless,  reckless,  passively  submitting  to 
the  law  of  the  strongest  Certainly  nothing  can  weigh  more  painfuUv 
on  the  heart  of  an  Italian  than  the  utter  disregard  and  contempt  widi 
which  twenty  millions  of  human  beings  were,  during  eighteen  or  twenty 
years,  trampled  upon,  robbed,  outraged,  then  disp^ed  of,  handed  over 
from  one  to  another,  without  their  wishes  or  interests  even  being  con- 
sulted or  their  feelings  appealed  to.  Italy  was  a  battle-field,  with  for- 
tresses, strategic  lines  of  rivers  and  mountains,  convenient  quarten^ 
plentiful  stores,  but  no  people,  only  a  lasy,  discordant  rabble,  from  which 
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neither  of  the  contending  parties  expected  any  material  assistance,  and 
which  would  he  sure,  at  the  utmost,  to  come  forward  at  the  end  of  the 
ttruffgle  to  swell  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  or  to  wreak  its  revenge 
on  the  fallen.  Such,  horn  1530  to  1798,  had  too  truly  heen  the  lot  of 
the  whole  country,  Piedmont  excepted.  This  latter  hao,  at  least,  under 
all  circumstances,  been  *up  and  doing,'  but  after  1798  Piedmont  also 
renounced  all  action  and  will,  and  lay  as  supine  and  inanimate  as  the 
rest.** 

In  the  spriug  of  1799,  Austria,  Russia,  and  England  took  the  field 
against  the  French.  After  terrific  losses  on  the  Adige  and  Adda  in 
April  and  May,  on  the  Trebbia  iu  June,  and  Novi  in  August,  the 
remnants  of  their  routed  armies  were  either  driven  to  the  shelter  of  the 
Apennines  at  Genoa,  or  assembled  on  the  Var.  With  the  help  of  the 
Cnglish  the  Bourbons  were  restored  at  Naples,  and  the  Pope  and  grand- 
duke  saw  their  government  re-established  at  Rome  and  in  Tuscany. 
Emmanuel  IV.  would  also  have  been  restored  to  Piedmont  had  it  not 
beeu  for  the  suicidal  policy  of  Austria. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bonaparte,  sole  and  absolute  master  of  France  in 
the  spring  of  1800,  assembled  his  hosts  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  achieved 
the  passage  of  the  Great  St  Bernard  (Mapr  20th),  and  obtained  a  deci- 
sive victory  at  Marengo  (June  14th).  This,  and  the  splendid  campaign 
of  Moreau,  north  of  the  Alps,  and  his  triumph  at  Hohenlinden,  bowed 
Austria  to  the  peace  of  Lun^ville  ^February  9th,  1801),  which  brought 
Italy  back  to  the  conditions  of  the  previous  treaty  of  Campoformio. 
When  the  entire  peninsula  came  at  last  into  the  power  of  Napoleon,  it 
was  divided  into  three  great  portions,  Milan  and  Venice  under  Prince 
Eugene,  Naples  under  Murat,  while  Piedmont  and  Rome  were  con- 
sidered as  mere  departments  of  France.  First  Louis,  the  brother  of 
Napoleon,  was  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  former,  and  then 
the  Prince  Borghese* 

At  the  first  fall  of  Napoleon  Italy  might  have  asserted  her  indepen* 
dence,  but,  as  usual,  she  had  no  mind,  no  heart  of  her  own.  Austria  had 
not  to  combat  for  Italy :  she  had  merely  to  take  possession.  The  resti- 
tution of  the  House  of  Savoy  had  also  been  resolved  upon,  and  Charles 
Emmanuel  IV.  abdicated  in  behalf  of  his  brother,  Victor  Emmanuel  I. 
The  new  king  was  in  the  subsidy  of  England,  and  great  credit  is  given  to 
hhn  for  having  haughtily  answered,  when  offered  the  help  of  British 
garrisons,  ''Do  you  take  me  for  one  of  your  Indian  nabobs  ?'*  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  kings  of  Piedmont  should  never  have  exhibited  the  same 
amount  of  independence  towards  the  French.  There  was,  however,  no 
struggle  in  Piedmont  The  country  was  left  by  the  French,  and  dropped, 
as  it  were,  into  the  power  of  its  sovereign.  Previous  events  had  given 
further  evidence  of  we  impossibility  for  Piedmont  of  holding  the  line  of 
the  Alps  against  the  French,  so  long  as  an  inlet  was  left  open  to  the  in- 
rader  along  the  sea-shore.  The  addition  of  Genoa  to  the  Sardinian 
dominions  was,  therefore,  agreed  upon  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  May  30, 
1814.  It  has  now  been  used  for  precisely  the  opposite  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

The  French  had  left  behbd  them  the  leaven  of  rebellious  discontent. 
Victor  Emmanuel  had,  like  other  princes,  taken  no  hint  from  misfortune, 
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«id  intorreotion  having  nifed  its  standard  in  1821,  Victor  abdicated  in 
fiiTOur  of  his  brother,  Charies  Felix.  Cbaries  Albert,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Parii,  for  a  brief  time  regent,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Car^ 
bonari,  and  had  to  Bj  the  country.  Charles  Felix  relied  for  support  on 
Austrian  bayonets.  The  King  of  Piedmont  was  no  better  than  any  other 
Italian  prince ;  he  had  sunk  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  Austrian  lieutenant 
The  king  was,  indeed,  a  mere  indolent  debauchee.  All  that  Piedmont — 
which  owed  the  wonders  of  Mont  Cenis  and  the  Simplon,  and  the  fine 
bridge  over  the  Po  at  Turin,  to  the  French — was  indebted  to  him  for, 
were  the  bridge  over  the  Dora,  near  Turin,  and  that  at  Baffalora  over 
the  Tidno.  He  also  built  the  grand  Teatro  Carlo  Felice  at  Genoa ; 
and  he  restored  the  abbey  of  Hautecombe,  ravaged  by  the  Jacobins  in 
1792. 

Austria  had,  however,  hr  more  serious  designs  upon  Piedmont  tha& 
the  assertion  of  imperial  supremacy.  The  lineal  dvnasty  of  Savoy  was 
near  its  extinction,  and  a  hope  was  entertained  of  ousting  the  lateral 
branch  of  Carignano.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  but  that  if  Italy 
is  ever  incapable  of  constituting  a  strong  naUonality,  the  peace  of  Europe, 
or  the  neutrality  of  France,  which  is  the  same  thing,  would  be  better 
secured  by  a  fint-rate  power  like  Austria  holding  the  Alps,  than  the 
same  great  natural  frontier  being  in  the  hands  of  an  ever-vacillating 
second-rate  power  like  Piedmont.  The  revolution  of  July,  1830,  came, 
however,  to*t>affle  the  projects  of  Austria.  Central  Italy  was  convulsed 
with  abortive  insurrectionary  attempts,  and  the  Papal  throne  had  to  be 
wopped  up  by  Austrian,  and  a  twelvemonth  later  even  by  French, 
iMiyonets.  Charles  Albert  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Piedmont  at  the 
death  of  Charles  Felix,  who  died  April  27,  1831,  and  he  sought  an 
alliance  with  France  against  Austna.  The  prcMiilections  of  Louis 
Philippe  lay,  however,  in  a  totally  different  direction.  Charles  Albert 
had,  like  the  French  monarch,  also  enough  to  do  at  home  at  the  outset 
There  was  an  insurrection,  fomented  by  that  arch-democrat  Maxrini,  to 
put  down.  There  was  a  constitution  clamorously  demanded,  and  only 
ffimnted  when  Pius  IX.  set  the  example  by  announcing  the  alliance  of 
tM  Catholic  religion  with  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom  and  independence. 
Italy  was  thus  proceeding  at  a  fearfully  rapid  rate,  and  that  by  its  own 
impulse,  when  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  was  followed  by  insurrection  in 
Muan  and  Venice.  Charies  Albert  set  himself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment,  which  had  this  in  its  favour,  that  it  was  purely  Italian  and  unaided 
by  France.  But  if  its  origin  was  Italian,  so  also  was  its  progress  and  its 
end.  Charies  Albert  fought  for  self-aggrandisement,  and  not  to  win 
Italy  for  the  Italians,  which  he  well  knew  to  be  an  impossibility.  Hence 
was  he  also  mistrusted  by  his  own  allies,  the  Lombards,  and  unaided  by 
the  other  Italian  states.  The  result  was,  Piedmont  defeated  and  iso- 
lated, with  a  discomfited  army,  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  a  broken- 
hearted king.  As  to  the  war  of  '*  the  peoples,**  which  Maxxini  had  so 
lofUly  promulgated  ^m  Lugano,  notwithstanding  some  dashing  feats  of 
Graribaldi  on  the  Lake  Maggiore,  it  vanished  WLt  the  mountain  mist 
before  the  rising  sun. 

Charles  Albert  was  defeated,  but  not  crushed.  In  opposition  to  all 
diplomatic  intervention,  he  resolved  upon  one  more  struggle.     It  was  in 
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Tsn  that  Gioberti  made  ooe  hat  effort,  eeeonded  by  all  the  inflaenoe  of 
France  and  England,  to  put  down  democracy  in  Central  Italy :  the 
revohition  derovuned  its  own  children — a  demoralised  army  was  hastily 
called  together — the  Pole  Chrzanowskr  was  named  to  the  command — 
an4  a  campaign  was  entered  open  which  barely  lasted  foor  days.  It 
ended  March  23  at  ominous  NoTara,  the  scene  of  so  many  Italian  dis- 
asters. 

Victor  Emmamid  II.,  the  hero  of  our  own  times,  was  enabled,  by  the 
abdication  of  his  fiither,  Charles  Albert,  to  secure  an  armistice,  till  by  the 
intercession  of  England  and  France  he  obtained  honourable  conditions. 
It  has  since  been  convenient  to  forget  at  whose  intercesdon  Piedmont 
was  once  more  saved  from  being  an  Austrian  proTince.  But  inde* 
pendenoe  was  not  for  Piedmont ;  sared  from  the  elutdies  of  Austria,  it 
tell  unresisting  into  the  hands  of  France,  whose  projects  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  from  the  time  that  they  forced  the  Pope  upon  the  Romans — 
when  the  two  hundred  millions  of  Catholics,  on  whom  Pius  IX.  had 
built  his  hopes,  decreed  that  the  Roman  people  were  the  property  of  a 
priest,  and  could  have  no  rmce  in  their  own  destiny!  The  French 
republicans  took  upon  themselves  the  execution  of  this  outrageous  sen- 
tence :  no  wonder  the  yery  stones  of  the  old  city  rose  against  them  I 
For  the  hundredth  time  Europe  conspired  to  the  destruction  of  It&ly* 
Italy  was  reserved  not  to  fall  without  a  generous  armed  protest.  The 
iniquity  of  the  attack  called  forth  the  resistance  of  despair.  The  defence 
of  Rome,  the  no  less  glorious  but  more  stunless  deeds  of  Venice,  the  self- 
immolation  of  Brescia,  the  struggle  in  Sicily,  ennobled  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  a  cause  which  grievous  errors  and  revolting  crimes  had  otherwise 
irreparably  condemned.  Sad  it  is  to  tiiink  that  m  the  present  day  all 
these  toils,  all  these  aspirations,  and  all  these  sacrifices  should  end  in 
nothing  but  Piedmont  passing  once  more  into  the  hands  of  Frendi 
despotism — its  glorious  plains  fisrtilised  by  the  blood  of  centuries — its 
swift  and  deep  streams  hallowed  by  many  a  gory  combat — its  fortresses 
and  strongholds  hoary  with  grim  reudal  reminiscences^  or  blackened  by 
the  thunder  of  modem  warfiu^ — all  once  more  occupied  by  the  troops  m 
a  foreign  despot,  deploying  his  Zouave^  Turcos,  and  other  half-barbarian 
hosts  against  the  Croats  mi  Hulans,  and  other  semi-barbarians  engaged 
in  defending  the  conquests  of  another  despot ! 

The  lessons  of  histmy  with  respect  to  FWmont  are  of  the  most  simple 
teaching.  It  has  from  the  most  remote  times  been  the  field  of  contention 
between  more  powerful  neighbours,  whether  Romans,  Gauls,  or  Goths^ 
'  Franks,  Swiss,  or  Germans,  French,  Spaniards,  or  Austrians.  Its 
alliances,  whether  matrimonial  or  political,  have  been  equally  fatal  to 
her.  If  the  females  married  into  France,  they  set  up,  as  in  the  instance 
of  Adelaide,  wife  of  Louis  the  Fat,  and  Joan,  wife  of  John  III.  of  Brit- 
tany, and  even  in  the  times  of  the  Countesses  of  Provence  and  d*ArtoiS| 
daughters  of  Victor  Amadous  IL,  the  most  ezactmg  pretensions.  If  the 
princes  of  Savoy  or  Piedmont  wedded  French  princesses,  they  became 
through  their  wives,  as  in  the  instance  of  Yolande,  wife  of  Amadous  IX., 
Christina,  wife  of  Victor  Amadous  I.,  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  wife  of 
Emmanuel  Philibert,  mere  vassals  of  France. 

The  political  alliances  of  Piedmont  have  been  ever  still  more  untoward. 
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Thofle  with  Looif  11.  against  Spain  and  Germany,  widi  Francis  L  and 
Charles  V.  alternately;  with  Henry  11^  Louis  XJII.,  and  Philip  II.  of 
Spain ;  with  Louis  XlV.,  Ferdinand,  and  Maria  Theresa  alternately ; 
with  Louis  XV.  and  Charles  VI. ;  with  the  French  Republic  and  the 
First  Consulate;  with  Austria,  Russia,  and  England;  with  Napoleon 
the  Great ;  and,  lastly,  with  Louis  Philippe,  not  to  mention  its  numerous 
Gennan,  Swiss,  and  Italian  alliances,  have  seldom  or  ever  worked  for  the 
benefit,  welfure,  or  aggrandisement  of  Piedmont — Emmanuel  Philihert, 
porchauce,  alone  excepted.  Of  the  invasions  of  the  country  solely,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  that  whether  directed  against  Savoy  or  Piedmont  alone 
or  jointly,  they  have  ever  been  £ital  to  both,  from  the  times  of  the 
Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  Franks  to  those  of  Charies  VIII.,  of 
Henrv  X.,  of  Louis  XH.,  XIIL,  XIV.,  XV.,  and  XVI.,  of  the  French 
Republicans  and  the  First  Consulate,  to  those  of  Napoleon  the  Great. 
What  reasonable  or  just  conclusion  can  be  derived  from  these  historical 
antecedents  that  Napoleon  III.  shall  invade  Italy  for  the  liberation  of 
the  Italians  solely?     It  is  manifest  that  if  he  so  acts  he  will  be  the  first 

fotentate  who  has  ever  done  so.  He  will  stand  alone  in  the  history  of 
iedmont  and  Lombardy  as  the  most  <Usinterested  and  magnanimous 
prince  that  has  ever  yet  interfered  in  their  affairs  by  family  or  political 
alliances  or  by  belligerent  intercession.  He  will  be  the  first  of  a  new 
race  of  monarchs  who  will  set  the  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world  of 
great  wars  carried  on  for  motives  that  are  purely  philanthropic  and 


Louis  Napoleon  IIL  has  gone  forth  into  Italy  as  the  champion  of 
liberty,  to  battle,  according  to  his  own  averments,  for  the  liberation  of 
the  country.  If  such  purity  and  simplicity  of  action  could  be  for  a 
moment  believed  in,  the  sympathies  of  all  right-minded  men  would  go 
with  him.  But  such  a  conclusion  to  an  Italian  war  is  as  utterly  opposed 
to  the  lessons  of  history  and  to  the  indications  of  the  present  as  it  is  to 
the  very  nature  of  things.  The  disinterestedness  of  France  is  as  utter  an 
impossibility  as  is  an  Italian  nationality.  Can  France  afford  to  exhaust 
her  treasures  and  spill  her  best  blood  for  nothing  ?  For  what  has  she 
held  Rome  ?  for  what  has  she  united  herself  with  the  House  of  Carignan  ? 
for  what  did  she  hurry  to  peace  in  the  Crimea,  and  accept  those  proffers 
on  the  part  of  Russia  which  England  had  repudiated  in  favour  of  her 
then  <*  honourable  ally,"  France  ?  For  that  which  she  now  seeks  across 
the  Alps,  where  the  first  scenes  in  European  wars  have  so  invariably 
been  enacted ! 
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